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GEORGE    WENDERN    GAVE    A    PARTY. 


BY  JOHN  INGLIS. 


CHAPTER    L 


BUT  the  party  comes  far  on 
in  the  story. 

When  George  Wendern  had 
realised  that  the  details  of  the 
house  in  Princes  Gate  bothered 
him,  he  engaged  Mrs  Berwick 
to  look  after  them.  This  was 
how  she  came  to  be  seated  at 
a  writing-table  in  the  morning- 
room  going  through  a  pile  of 
tradesmen's  books.  Beside  her 
was  a  bowl  of  roses  with  the 
breath  of  summer  in  them, 
though  as  yet  it  was  only 
spring  ;  she  stooped  over  them, 
delighting  in  the  luxury  of 
their  being  there  more  than  in 
their  beauty.  The  French 
window  stood  wide  open,  let- 
ting in  the  sunshine  and  the 
sweet  still  air.  Two  steps  led 
down  to  a  small  flower-garden, 
with  a  light  iron  fence  and  a 


little  gate  marking  out  its 
boundary ;  beyond  the  gate 
was  the  well-mown  lawn,  oom- 
mon  to  the  tenants  of  all  the 
houses.  The  room  itself  was 
furnished  in  a  manner  that 
suggested  wealth  and  a  certain 
amount  of  refinement.  Mrs 
Berwick  looked  almost,  not 
quite,  like  the  right  person  to 
be  in  it. 

She  was  fairly  young  ;  there 
were  days  when  she  might  have 
been  thirty,  others  when  the 
lines  about  her  mouth  suggested 
the  nearness  of  forty ;  pleasant- 
looking  without  being  exactly 
pretty,  a  pile  of  light-brown 
hair  on  the  top  of  her  head,  and 
eyes  that  were  blue  or  green 
or  grey,  it  depended  on  the 
shadows ;  occasionally,  but  only 
for  a  moment,  there  was  an 
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expression  in  them  that  was 
shifty  and  adventurous,  or 
anxious  and  questioning,  the 
outoome  probably  of  remem- 
bered struggles  and  worries. 
Her  figure  was  good,  her 
waist  small,  her  dress  well- 
made  ;  on  her  wrist  she  wore 
a  blue  enamel  watoh  bracelet 
fastened  with  a  leather  strap, 
on  her  fingers  a  few  rings  of  no 
particular  value ;  altogether  she 
made  an  agreeable  addition  to 
the  room. 

But  she  appeared  to  be  un- 
easy. She  opened  a  book  and 
looked  at  it,  evidently  to  gain 
time,  put  down  some  make- 
believe  notes  on  the  blotting- 
paper  in  front  of  her,  and  then 
suddenly,  with  an  air  of  bewil- 
derment and  boredom,  glanced 
at  her  sister,  Mrs  Rigg,  who 
sat  on  a  sofa  patiently  waiting. 
It  was  only  half -past  ten. 
Relations  had  no  business  to 
come  so  early,  she  thought,  or 
to  come  at  all,  unless  they 
knew  how  to  dress  and  look 
prosperous. 

Mrs  Rigg  looked  dowdy,  she 
obviously  belonged  to  the 
middle  class,  she  was  forty-five, 
her  manner  was  conciliatory, 
nimble,  and  a  little  nervous. 

"  I'm  always  so  busy  in  the 
morning,"  Mrs  Berwick  ex- 
plained. "I  wish  you  had 
come  at  some  other  time — and 
written  first." 

"  I  thought  I  should  be  sure 
to  catch  you,  that  he  would 
have  gone  to  his  office." 

"  Sometimes  he  doesn't  go  to 
the  office  at  all,"  Mrs  Berwick 
answered,  and  looked  at  her 
sister's  hands,  they  were  thick- 
fingered  and  ugly,  then  down 
at  her  own  which  were  white 


and  shapely;  she  considered 
them  a  good  asset. 

"What  does  he  do?"  Mrs 
Rigg's  voice  was  a  pleasantly 
inquiring  one. 

"I  don't  know,  and  I  don't 
care,"  Mrs  Berwick  was  almost 
snappy;  as  if  ashamed  of  it, 
she  went  over  to  the  couch  and 
sat  down  by  her  visitor.  "I 
can  give  you  five  minutes 
more,"  she  said  in  a  kinder 
tone,  "  then  you  must  go ;  you 
do  understand,  don't  you, 
dear  ?  "  She  put  out  her  hand 
and  felt  the  texture  of  Mrs 
Rigg's  brown  skirt.  "You 
mustn't  mind  my  saying  it." 

"Of  course  not.  Is  he  at 
home  then  ?  " 

"I  don't  know.  He  came 
down'' to  breakfast  quite  early, 
I  think  he  went  for  an  hour's 
ride — but  he  generally  comes 
in  at  this  time  to  arrange 
things  for  the  day." 

"  Do  you  see  much  of  him  ?  " 

"  No.  But  I  always  use  that 
writing-table,  he  calls  it  mine, 
and  I'm  always  here  in  the 
morning  ready  for  him.  He 
likes  this  room,  you  see  it 
leads  out  to  the  garden,"  Mrs 
Berwick  gave  a  significant 
smile,  which  conveyed  nothing 
to  Mrs  Rigg ;  "  do  put  on  your 
gloves,  your  hands  look  so 
bad." 

Mrs  Rigg  was  rather  of- 
fended, "I  have  had  to  work, 
and  my  hands  show  it." 

"I  know,  dear,  you've  been 
splendid." 

"  And  I'm  going  directly." 

"Perhaps  you  had  better," 
Mrs  Berwick  said  reluctantly. 
"  If  he  comes  in  he  doesn't  ex- 
pect to  find  any  of  my  friends 
here." 
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"Of  course  not,"  Mrs  Kigg 
meekly  agreed. 

"I've  been  trying  to  come 
and  see  you ;  but  it's  such  a 
long  way  and  I've  had  so  much 
worry  with  my  clothes." 

"  You  always  look  nice,  some- 
how." 

"I  wish  I  did.  Mercifully 
Princes  Gate  is  a  good  ad- 
dress, and  if  one  walks  into  a 
big  shop  with  an  air,  gives 
enough  trouble  and  is  suffi- 
ciently insolent,  it's  possible  to 
get  credit  for  a  few  things ; 
but  of  course  my  name  isn't 
in  the  directory  as  living  here, 
and  bills  do  come  in  —  it's 
dreadful." 

"  I'm  so  sick  of  bills." 

"  We  all  are.  I  hope  Fred's 
going  on  all  right  ?  "  Fred 
was  Mr  Kigg.  "  He  must  have 
missed  you  all  that  time  you 
were  at  Herne  Bay." 

"He  did,  and  he  was  out 
such  a  long  time — and  we  had 
so  many  expenses." 

Mrs  Berwick  felt  that  the 
tone  had  meaning  in  it,  and 
said  quickly,  "  I  know,  I'd  help 
you  if  I  could,  but  everything's 
so  difficult."  Her  voice  was  a 
fighting  one,  though  it  was 
soft  and  human. 

The  battle  of  life  had  told 
on  both  sisters.  On  Mrs  Bigg 
outwardly :  it  accounted  for 
her  makeshift  clothes,  her 
scanty,  badly  done  hair,  the 
lines  on  her  face,  her  thin 
throat  and  nervous  hands ; 
obviously  she  was  poor,  and 
tried  hard  not  to  be  envious 
of  her  more  presentable  sister. 

On  Mrs  Berwick  it  had  told 
inwardly  ;  for  she  looked  fairly 
prosperous  and  she  had  kept 
some  sort  of  pace  with  the 


world.  She  had  always  been 
to  theatres,  or  at  anyrate  could 
talk  about  them,  about  people, 
fashion,  politics,  music,  in  fact 
anything;  but  she  had  grown 
self-regarding,  and  determined 
to  do  the  best  she  could 
for  herself.  Yet  there  were 
charming  things  latent  in  her 
nature.  And  she  had  senti- 
ment. Long  ago  it  had  caused 
her  to  marry  a  drunken  lout, 
a  man  whose  family  had  dis- 
carded him  to  live  on  such  bor- 
rowings as  he  could  get.  She 
had  loved  him,  tried  to  reform 
him,  been  beaten,  sworn  at,  dis- 
gusted, but  all  the  time  she  was 
faithful  to  him.  She  grieved 
for  him  when  he  died,  hating 
herself  for  the  underlying  re- 
lief it  was ;  she  had  worn 
deep  and  extremely  becoming 
mourning  for  him,  feeling  it  to 
be  his  due ;  and  that  it  was 
not  paid  for  made  it  seem  curi- 
ously appropriate.  After  an 
interval  which  she  considered 
decent  (she  had  a  sincere  re- 
spect for  the  amenities),  she 
set  out  with  undaunted  deter- 
mination to  get  her  own  living. 
There  had  been  many  phases, 
but  they  were  of  no  importance 
now  that  she  had  arrived  at 
Princes  Gate.  "  I  live  here  in 
every  luxury,"  she  added  after 
a  pause,  "but  I  haven't  a 
shilling  in  my  pocket." 

"You  look  as  if  you  had 
pounds." 

"I  know.  One  must  do 
that." 

"Don't  Cyril's  relations  do 
anything  for  you  ?  " 

"  Nothing  —  Lady  Berwick 
gave  me  to  understand  they 
never  would.  They  sent  me 
some  cast-off  clothes  at  first 
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and  invited  me  to  luncheon 
now  and  then,  and  generally 
offered  to  drive  me  afterwards 
so  that  they  might  drop  me 
and  get  rid  of  me,  which  they 
did  with  great  readiness.  The 
only  money  they  gave  me  was 
to  advertise  for  a  post,  and 
then  they  insisted  on  my  out- 
ting  out  the  advertisement  and 
sending  it  to  them.  It's  hor- 
rible— and  I'm  broke,  my  dear, 
stony-broke." 

"  But  surely  you  get  money 
from  Mr  Wendern  ?  He  must 
be  rich  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know." 

Mrs  Rigg  looked  round. 
"The  things  in  this  room  are 
very  handsome." 

"  I  wonder  sometimes  what 
they'll  fetch  when  they're 
second-hand." 

Mrs  Rigg  turned  upon  her 
sister  quickly,  here  was  a  clue 
to  a  situation  from  which  she 
felt  herself  excluded,  "  Are  you 
anxious  about  him  ?  " 

"Not  precisely  anxious ;  but 
I  wish  I  knew  more  about 
him.  You  see  he  comes  from 
Australia " 

"I  don't  like  Colonials,  you 
can't  measure  them  in  any 
way." 

"  He's  not  a  bit  like  one.  I 
believe  his  father  rolled  in 
money,  and  I'm  sure  I  hope  he 
does."  Mrs  Berwick  was  silent 
for  a  moment  before  she  added 
with  a  sigh,  "But  he's  so  ab- 
sent and  dreamy  and  inconse- 
quent, you  can't  tell.  He's 
mixed  up  with  a  syndicate, 
that's  why  he  goes  to  an  office, 
but  he  never  says  anything 
about  it." 

"  Does  he  know  much  about 
you?" 


I    am    one    of 
my   dear,  who 


"  Nothing, 
those    women, 

never   talk  about   themselves : 
they  are  few  and  wise." 

"  You  never  told  me  how  you 
got  here.  You  see,  it  was 
while  I  was  away." 

"  Through  an  advertise- 
ment." 

"But  didn't  you  make  any 
inquiries  about  him  ?  " 

"None.  I  was  so  sick  of 
putting  it  in  :  —  'A  young 
widow,  thirty-two '  " 

"And  a  little  more,"  Mrs 
Rigg  gave  a  quick  laugh. 

Mrs  Berwick's  tone  showed 
that  it  annoyed  her.  She  went 
on  severely,  "'  highly  accom- 
plished, accustomed  to  the  best 
society,  wishes  to  find  a  post 
as  lady  -  housekeeper  to  a 
gentleman  of  position.  Is  ac- 
customed to  manage  servants, 
has  travelled,  oan  ride  and 
drive.  Highest  references, 
salary  no  object.'  I  spent  four 
pounds  on  that  advertisement 
and  only  had  three  answers." 

Mrs  Rigg  was  much  in- 
terested, she  was  so  seldom 
given  particulars  of  her  sister's 
doings.  "What  were  the  other 
two?" 

"  One  was  from  a  clergyman 
in  Lincolnshire :  sixty-five  if  he 
was  a  day  and  a  water-drinker. 
Temperance  people  ought  to  be 
taxed,  then  if  they  didn't  help 
the  revenue  in  one  way  they 
would  in  another.  I  came 
away  and  nearly  took  to  my 
bed."  She  stopped  for  a  mo- 
ment. "The  other  was  from 
a  young  idiot  in  Piccadilly  who 
had  a  large  fortune  on  com- 
ing of  age;  but  he  had  spent 
it  before  he  answered  my  ad- 
vertisement. He  had  a  bad 
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complexion,  and  asked  what 
my  Christian  name  was.  I 
told  him  I  couldn't  come  with- 
out a  chaperon,"  she  laughed 
at  the  remembrance ;  "  he  was 
immensely  relieved  when  I  took 
my  departure." 

"And  the  third  was  Mr 
Wendern  ?  " 

Mrs  Berwick  nodded.  "He 
received  me  with  a  deference 
for  which  I  could  have  kissed 
him ;  unfortunately  it  wasn't 
possible.  He  explained  that 
he  wanted  a  lady  to  look  after 
his  house,  order  dinner,  and 
able  to  head  a  table  if  necessary, 
and  that  he  liked  things  done 
so  that  they  could  be  seen  with 
the  naked  eye.  He  said  nothing 
about  salary,"  Mrs  Berwick 
added  regretfully;  she  was 
rather  enjoying  the  confidences 
to  her  sister  now  that  she  was 
well  into  them. 

"And  you  didn't?" 

"  I  felt  that  even  to  mention 
it  would  imply  that  I  belonged 
to  a  lower  set  than  the  one  to 
which  he  evidently  thought  I 
belonged." 

"Still,  I  should  have  given 
him  a  hint " 

"Let  me  arrange  my  own 
affairs,  Maria.  I  fear  I  shall 
not  be  here  much  longer,  for 
he  is  devoted  to  Miss  Fiffer,  a 
great  American  heiress.  She 
lives  four  doors  off  and  they 
meet  every  day  ;  I  believe  they 
only  took  the  house  to  be  near 
him.  If  he  marries  her  I  shall 
be  dispensed  with,  but  mean- 
while I  shall  gain  nothing  by 
worrying  him ;  only  to  be  sent 
away  perhaps,  to  advertise 
again  in  the  daily  papers — " 
the  door  opened,  she  re- 
pressed a  start,  "Oh,  Rogers, 


what  is  it?"  as  the  butler 
entered. 

"Mr  Bulson  would  like  to 
speak  to  you,  ma'am." 

"  Mr  Bulson  ? — let  me  see — 
oh  yes,  the  wine  merchant,  ask 
him  to  come  in."  She  turned 
hurriedly  to  her  sister  when 
Kogers  had  gone,  "You  must 
go,  dear." 

"  Of  course,  I  quite  under- 
stand," they  kissed  each  other  ; 
"remember  our  new  address, 
19  Cranberry  Gardens,  Ham- 
mersmith." 

"Indeed  I  will.  Good-bye, 
dear.  I'll  do  what  I  can,  you 
know  I  always  play  up  if  it's 
possible." 

"I  know  you  do."  One 
sister  went  meekly  out  while 
the  other  sister  sat  down  by 
the  writing-table  and  became 
absorbed  in  the  household 
books  till  the  door  opened 
again. 

Mr  Bulson  was  a  gentle- 
manlike man  with  a  tall  hat 
which  he  carried  in  his  hand, 
he  wore  a  frock-coat  and  grey 
trousers ;  his  appearance  sug- 
gested church  on  Sunday  as 
well  as  commercial  activity 
on  week-days. 

"Good-morning,  madam,"  he 
said. 

Mrs  Berwick  looked  up  with 
a  slightly  abstracted  air  and 
answered  coldly,  "Good-morn- 
ing, Mr  Bulson." 

They  looked  at  each  other 
for  a  moment.  Then  he  re- 
marked with  quiet  determina- 
tion, "  I  have  come  about  our 
account." 

She  smiled  with  surprise. 
"Your  account?" 

"It  is  very  considerable,  and 
we  should  like  to  see  it  paid." 
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"Paid?  It  will  be  paid 
when  Mr  Wendern  has  time 
to  remember  it." 

"  We  have  sent  him  a  good 
many  letters  on  the  subject," 
he  said  firmly. 

"  Which  was  very  unwise  of 
you.  You  have  lost  a  most 
excellent  customer,"  her  tone 
was  almost  confidential. 

"  I  should  be  sorry  to  think 
that." 

"  But  you  have—"  she  shook 
her  head  regretfully. 

"  Oh  well—"  Then  an  idea 
evidently  struck  him.  He 
looked  round  and  hesitated. 
"  Could  you,  my  dear  madam, 
in  strict  confidence,  of  course, 
tell  us  anything  about  Mr 
Wendern's  position?" 

"Position?"  she  looked  up 
with  a  bewildered  expression  ; 
he  wondered  whether  it  was 
innocence  or  bluff. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  allow  me 
to  sit  down  for  a  moment?" 
He  felt  that  the  interview  was 
becoming  interesting. 

She  nodded;  he  took  the 
chair  on  the  other  side  of  the 
writing-table  ;  his  manner  was 
still  deferential ;  but  she  knew 
perfectly  that  he  had  made  in- 
quiries as  to  her  position  in  the 
house.  "I  understand  that 
you  are  Mr  Wendern's  adviser 
and  manager  here.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  to  a  firm  like 
ours  immediate  payment  of  an 
account  is  of  no  consequence ; 
but  we  want  to  be  assured  that 
it  is  safe." 

"  A  millionaire's  account  1 " 
Mr  Bulson  looked  round 
again.  "  A  millionaire  doesn't 
live  as  quietly  as  he  does  now, 
for  he  has  drawn  in  this  year. 
We  very  seldom  see  his  name 


in  the  newspapers — at  fashion- 
able parties  for  instance." 

"He  is  tired  of  them.  He 
goes  to  the  opera  a  good  deal, 
he  is  always  out,  and — "  she 
stopped,  for  she  had  not  the 
least  idea  where  he  went 
"He  likes  the  opera,"  she 
added  lamely. 

"  I  saw  him  there  the  other 
night  with  an  extremely  hand- 
some young  lady  —  and  her 
mother,  I  presume.  But  I 
made  inquiries  and  found  it 
was  their  box,  not  his." 

"They  have  taken  one  for 
the  season  ;  it  was  Mrs  Fiffer'a 
box — her  daughter  is  an  im- 
mense heiress,"  she  said  signi- 
ficantly. 

"  Humph  —  I  see,  but  —  I 
have  an  idea  that  the  reason 
Mr  Wendern  does  not  enter- 
tain now  is  that  he  feels  the 
necessity  for  retrenchment, 
the  tiredness  may  be  only  an 
excuse." 

Mrs  Berwick  was  surprised 
and  a  little  hurt.  "He  said, 
quite  lately,  that  he  wanted  to 
live  as  a  man  should  who  was 
well-off,  but  with  only  Colonial 
money.  I  think  he  dislikes 
ostentation." 

"May  I  take  it  that  your 
own  presence  here  is  a  proof 
that  he  is  at  any  rate  well- 
off?" 

She  gave  a  quick  nod  that 
reassured  her  listener.  He 
took  her  to  be  more  worldly 
than  she  was ;  her  clear  eyes 
seemed  to  him  to  be  accus- 
tomed to  gather  in  main 
chances.  "Thank  you."  He 
rose  to  go.  "We  should  be 

sorry  to  lose  his  custom " 

"It  would  be  a  pity,"  she 
gravely  agreed.  "I  feel  sure 
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that  you  will  get  a  cheque 
when  he  remembers  to  write 
it,  or  is  reminded  at  the  right 
moment."  She  looked  at  him 
again. 

"Thank  you,  madam."  He 
stopped  when  he  was  half-way 
to  the  door ;  his  manner  be- 
oame  a  shade  more  familiar. 
"If  there  is  any  friend  of 
yours,  or"  —  as  if  he  were 
afraid  of  being  untaotful  — 
"  any  charitable  case  in  which 
you  are  interested,  we  should 
be  delighted  if  you  would  allow 
us  to  send  a  little  champagne, 
or  a  dozen  of  invalid  port,  to 
any  one  who  has  gained  your 
sympathy." 

"  How  very  thoughtful  of 
you,  Mr  Bulson,"  she  said, 
"but  I  shouldn't  like  to  take 
advantage  of  your  kindness." 
"The  kindness  would  be  on 
your  side."  He  waited:  a 
little  smile  came  to  his  eyes. 

"There  is  a  poor  soul  I'm 
much  interested  in.  She  has 
a  delicate  chest  and  suffers 
dreadfully  from  bronchitis. 
She  lives  at  19  Cranberry 
Gardens,  Hammersmith.  I 
feel  sure  a  little  champagne 
would  be  a  blessing  to  her, 
would  prolong  her  life  per- 
haps  " 

"I'm  sure  it  would." 
"  She  likes  it  very  dry." 
"  It  shall  be  sent."     He  took 
out   a  note-book.      "  19  Cran- 
berry Gardens,  Mrs  Rigg,  very 
dry.     It   shall  be  attended  to 
at  once." 

"It's  very  kind  of  you." 
She  held  out  her  hand.  He 
shook  it  cordially.  "That 
poor  thing  is  so  delicate." 

"I  hope  it  will  do  her  good." 
He  departed  brisk  and  smiling. 


Mrs  Berwick  put  her  elbows 
on  the  table  and  rested  her  face 
in  her  hands.  "  I  would  give 
anything  in  the  world  to 
know,"  she  thought.  "Oh,  I 

wonder,  I  wonder "      The 

door  opened  and  Rogers  en- 
tered with  the  air  that  meant 
another  dun. 

"The  newsagent  has  sent  for 
his  account  again."  He  put  it 
down  on  the  table. 

"How  much  is  it?"  She 
had  recovered  in  a  moment; 
her  manner  was  admirable. 

"Nineteen  pounds  seventeen 
and  twopence.  'The  Times' 
and  four  other  dailies,  includ- 
ing the  evening " 

She  pushed  the  bill  away 
and  bent  over  her  books  as  if 
she  had  no  time  for  such 
trifling.  "Take  it  away  and 
tell  him  that  Mr  Wendern 
never  writes  a  cheque  for  less 
than  twenty-five." 

"Very  well,  ma'am,  I'll  tell 
him." 

She  could  have  groaned  with 
relief  as  he  shut  the  door.  But 
it  amused  her  too,  for  after  all, 
on  a  smaller  scale,  this  was 
only  the  situation  of  the  first 
days  of  her  marriage.  She 
had  rather  liked  putting  off 
the  duns  then :  it  was  a  new 
experience,  and  she  took  it  to 
be  characteristic  of  the  higher 
social  plane  on  which  her  hus- 
band had  placed  her.  Later, 
when  she  had  been  a  drudge, 
a  hungry  dreading  creature 
hiding  from  the  man  whose 
habits  were  in  a  measure 
a  revelation  to  her,  she  had 
played  the  game  of  outwitting 
creditors  with  desperation  in- 
stead of  amusement.  "  I  don't 
believe  this  billet  will  last 
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long,"  she  said  to  herself.  "I 
wonder  whether  he  is  a  mill- 
ionaire or  a  beggar — or  an 
impostor?"  She  shook  her 
head  at  the  last  word,  as  if 
to  discount  it.  "If  only  that 
backwoodsman  would  come 
again,  I  could  find  out." 

The  "  backwoodsman,"  as 
she  called  him,  had  appeared 
on  the  scene  a  few  days  be- 
fore— one  Joe  Parker.  Mrs 
Berwick  gathered  that  he 
had  known  Wendern  out  in 
Australia.  A  little  talk  with 
him  might  set  her  doubts  at 
rest.  She  had  only  spoken  to 
him  for  a  minute.  Wendern 
had  introduced  her.  She  had 


made  some  remark  about  the 
weather  and  discreetly  van- 
ished. The  friends  evidently 
liked  each  other.  They  went 
out  together,  and  when  Wen- 
dern returned  alone  some  hours 
later  he  remarked  that  Parker 
would  turn  up  again  in  a  day 
or  two.  A  rough  diamond, 
but  somehow  she  felt  him  to 
be  a  real  one.  She  awaited 
his  second  visit  with  interest : 
it  was  a  detail  that  she  had 
discovered  his  eyes  to  be  very 
blue,  and  had  seen  in  them, 
when  he  looked  at  her,  an 
expression  that  she  felt  to  be 
pleasant  admiration  or  friend- 
liness. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Every  one  had  met  George 
Wendern  five  years  ago.  He 
was  supposed  to  be  a  mill- 
ionaire, and  had  come  from 
the  other  side  of  the  world. 
But  little  besides  was  known 
of  him.  He  never  talked  of 
himself — nor  of  anything  much 
as  a  rule — but  it  was  won- 
derful how  expressive  people 
found  his  silences :  women  did 
especially,  and  ran  after  him 
trying  to  beguile  him  to  their 
dinner-parties  and  their  week- 
ends in  the  country.  He  went 
everywhere  for  a  season,  at 
first  curiously  and  then  re- 
luctantly, arriving  late  and 
leaving  early,  till  the  time 
came  when  he  refused  most 
things  for  fear  of  forgetting 
them  later.  During  his  first 
year  in  London  he  frequently 
gave  parties  himself,  occasion- 
ally he  gave  one  in  the  second 
year;  but  it  was  noticed  that 


he  looked  on  at  them  with 
an  air  of  not  much  interested 
surprise,  almost  as  if  he  were 
making  an  experiment  he  did 
not  find  exciting.  They  were 
done  well,  but  carelessly  man- 
aged ;  of  the  applause  that 
was  heaped  on  them,  the 
eagerness  to  come  to  them, 
he  appeared  to  be  unconscious, 
or,  if  told  of  it,  amused  and 
incredulous.  There  was  a 
curious  fascination  about  him. 
He  was  three-and-thirty  pw- 
haps,  fairly  tall,  silent  and 
reserved,  with  sometimes  an 
almost  uncanny  look  in  his 
soft  dark  eyes  and  a  smile 
that  came  seldom,  but  that 
gave  evidence  of  the  charm 
and  almost  simplicity  of  his 
nature.  He  seemed  to  be 
looking  on  at  life,  a  little 
mystified  at  what  he  saw,  to 
be  expecting,  waiting,  for  some 
meaning  to  develop  itself,  of 
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his  own  share  in  it  at  any 
rate,  and,  till  it  came,  to  be 
holding  himself  back,  reserving 
some  latent  force. 

The  queer  thing  was  that 
Wendern  appeared  first  under 
the  auspices  of  Christopher 
Lant.  Lant  was  a  vulgar 
man — stout,  easy,  and  good- 
natured,  immensely  rich,  or 
reputed  to  be,  who  was  taken 
on  his  face  value  when  he  sud- 
denly came  from  nowhere,  a 
man  who  knew  everybody,  but 
nobody  knew  how;  and  went 
everywhere,  no  one  knew  why 
— for  a  time.  He  lent  money 
to  men  if  they  gave  him  a 
chance,  sent  flowers  and  opera- 
boxes  to  women,  chocolates 
and  meehanical  toys  to  child- 
ren, entertained  lavishly,  sub- 
scribed to  charities,  and  just 
as  it  was  beginning  to  be  said 
that  he  was  a  speculator,  a 
Company  promoter,  extrava- 
gant in  small  sums  while  he 
harvested  big  ones  for  his  own 
benefit,  he  introduced  George 
Wendern,  who  was  at  least 
ten  years  his  junior,  and  had 
an  altogether  different  person- 
ality. People  wondered  how 
the  two  men  came  to  be 
friends,  and  were  told  that 
they  had  known  each  other 
in  the  colonies ;  but  it  was 
remarked  that  Wendern's  man- 
ner was  always  a  little  dis- 
tant, as  if  the  intimacy,  if 
it  could  be  called  one,  were 
forced,  and  at  the  elder 
man's  ostentatious  parties,  his 
dinners,  theatre  -  goings,  and 
suppers,  he  was  never  to  be 
seen. 

Just  before  Lant  went  away 
— he  was  of  the  type  that 
always  discreetly  goes  away 


— the  prospectus  of  the  Bangor 
Estates  Syndicate  appeared. 
He  flourished  about  it  a  good 
deal,  and  persuaded  Wendern 
not  only  to  put  many  thou- 
sands into  it,  but  to  become 
its  managing  director  in  Eng- 
land, as  he  himself  was  in 
Australia.  Wendern  resented 
the  one  or  two  titled  guinea- 
pigs  whose  names  were  mixed 
up  with  it ;  but  Lant  told  him 
this  was  necessary  in  England, 
and  it  never  occurred  to  him, 
since  he  trusted  his  friends  as 
a  matter  of  course,  to  doubt 
Lant's  good  faith.  Laiit  put 
all  sorts  of  people  into  the 
Syndicate,  and  some  who  knew 
Wendern  followed  them ;  for 
if  Wendern  had  no  intimate 
friends,  many  people  were 
attracted  by  him — even  those 
who  only  came  accidentally 
into  contact  with  him  felt  his 
curious  magnetism.  He  was 
rather  amused  at  being  "  boss  " 
of  the  English  office.  Money 
had  never  been  a  difficulty  to 
him :  it  had  come  and  gone 
so  easily,  and  come  again  with 
never  any  embarrassment  to 
him,  that  the  responsibility  of 
managing  it,  of  having  to  do 
with  money  belonging  to  other 
people,  and  of  its  actual  neces- 
sity to  himself,  never  occurred 
to  him.  Once  in  the  long 
years  ago,  before  he  could 
remember  anything,  his  people 
had  been  poor;  but  it  hadn't 
mattered :  poverty  under  a 
blue  sky,  where  necessities  are 
few  and  luxuries  as  scarce  as 
undesired,  and  good  fellowship 
a  matter  of  course,  is  a  differ- 
ent thing  from  poverty  in  a 
city. 

He  took  a  suite  of  rooms  at 
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the  Carlton  when  he  first  oame 
to  England,  but  after  a  time 
he  resented  the  other  people 
in  the  hotel.  The  eating  and 
drinking,  the  dresses  of  the 
women,  the  inane  expression 
of  the  men  —  this  was  in  his 
second  London  season  —  irri- 
tated him.  He  used  to  see 
them  when  he  returned  from 
a  lonely  stroll  over  Putney 
Bridge,  or  to  Eiohmond,  where 
the  windings  of  the  Thames, 
glimmering  through  the  dark- 
ness, had  an  unceasing  fas- 
cination for  him.  Later,  for 
a  little  space,  it  occurred  to 
him  to  investigate  the  Em- 
bankment after  a  theatre  or 
some  function  that  had  bored 
him,  and  the  sight  of  the 
poverty  -  stricken  waifs  and 
strays  haunted  him  ;  and  then, 
more  than  ever,  he  shrank 
from  the  Carlton.  He  resented 
especially  the  gobblers  and 
guzzlers  in  the  softly  shaded 
restaurant,  clattering  their 
knives  and  forks  and  clink- 
ing their  glasses,  when  they 
would  have  been  better  off 
in  their  beds  with  the  win- 
dows open  and  the  breath  of 
heaven  coming  in  to  purify 
their  fatuous  souls  and  sug- 
gest some  meaning  to  life. 

Some  meaning  to  life?  Un- 
consciously he  was  looking  for 
it,  and  felt  it  near  him,  yet 
hidden  by  an  undergrowth  and 
overgrowth.  "Money  has  a 
great  deal  to  answer  for,"  he 
said  to  himself  one  day,  half 
cynically ;  and  gradually  this 
idea  took  hold  of  him.  But 
it  was  the  manner  in  which 
other  people  used  it  that  sur- 
prised him ;  with  his  own  he 
dealt  as  a  thing  of  no  par- 


ticular interest  He  spent  or 
gave  easily,  and  without  much 
consideration,  and  worried  him- 
self not  at  all.  It  never  oc- 
curred to  him  to  measure  the 
result,  till  a  long  interview 
with  his  bankers  took  him  by 
surprise  and  left  him  puzzled 
but  not  anxious — on  the  con- 
trary, rather  amused. 

It  was  Lant  who  found  the 
house  in  Princes  Gate  —  the 
day  before  he  sailed  for  Aus- 
tralia. Wendern  refused  to 
consider  it ;  he  was  tired  of 
London,  and  wanted  to  go 
to  a  desert. 

"But  the  offices  are  in  Great 
St  Helen's,  not  in  a  desert, 
and  you  are  the  Managing 
Director,"  Lant  responded 
blandly.  "In  a  year  or  two, 
when  many  fortunes  have 
been  made,  you  can  go  where 
you  please.  Meanwhile,  I'm 
afraid  you  must  occasionally 
be  on  the  spot" 

"I  hate  the  accursed  rows 
of  houses  in  London,"  Wendern 
answered.  "I  hanker  for  a 
tent  in  the  middle  of  a  green 
space." 

"My  dear  chap,  I  know 
what  you  mean,  and  the 
house  that  I  have  seen  is  ex- 
actly what  you  want  You 
will  look  on  the  Park  from 
the  front  windows ;  at  the 
back  there  is  a  large  and  en- 
closed garden  reserved  for  the 
benefit  of  the  tenants.  The 
people  in  the  other  houses  are 
usually  occupied  in  minister- 
ing or  preparing  to  minister 
to  their  vanities,  so  you  will 
have  the  green  space  you  long 
for  to  yourself.  The  house  is 
admirably  furnished :  the  ami- 
able couple  who  did  it  have 
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just  been  divorced,  and  you 
can  buy  the  whole  thing 
cheaply.  The  servants  you 
can  take  on.  The  stabling  is 
excellent,  a  garage  has  been 
added — in  fact,  everything  is 
there;  London  is  at  your  feet; 
take  my  advice,  don't  kick  it 
away  even  with  the  softest 
slipper.  You  can  entertain  or 
not,  as  you  please,  at  Princes 
Gate,  and  the  address  will 
sound  admirable  to  the  Bangor 
Estates  Syndicate ;  it  will 
prove  that  you  are  a  resident 
and  not  a  bird  of  passage. 
I'm  not  sure  that  it's  well  to 
stay  too  long  at  hotels  — 
especially  at  hotels  of  a  par- 
ticular sort.  Next  time  I 
come  to  London  I  shall  take 
a  house  for  the  season.  I  am 
always  afraid  of  being  called 
a  speculator." 

"  But  you  are  one,"  Wendern 
said  absently. 

"Oh  no,  dear  chappie,  that's 
unfair.  I  am  a  benefactor  dis- 
covering the  unknown  por- 
tions of  the  earth  and  insist- 
ing that  they  shall  yield  their 
produce,  or  develop  their  pos- 
sibilities, for  the  benefit  of  men. 
It  sounds  almost  scriptural, 
doesn't  it?  I  frequently  read 
the  Scriptures  —  a  fine  work, 
full  of  picturesque  passages: 
some  of  them  would  look  so 
well  on  a  prospectus." 

"You  are  a  humorous  blas- 
phemer." 

"Not  at  all,  sonnie,  not  at 
all."  Lant's  tone  was  almost 
affectionate;  for  no  matter 
what  his  faults  might  be,  he 
had  a  liking  for  Wendern, 
and  he  knew,  and  had  even 
a  respect  for,  the  qualities 
that  went  to  the  making  of 


his  character.  "Talking  of 
speculators,  did  you  ever 
notice  that  the  big  birds — 
vultures,  let  us  call  them, — 
and  the  big  fishes  —  sharks, 
let  us  say,  —  make  it  their 
business  to  stay  at  one  of 
five  hotels  in  London?  When 
they  are  there,  you  may  con- 
clude that  they  deal  in 
millions;  if  you  nibble  at  the 
bait,  you  know  that  the  stakes 
are  worth  considering.  This  is 
why,  next  time  I  come,  I  shall 
avoid  those  luxurious  haunts. 
If  I  stay  at  any  hotel  it  will 
be  one  of  the  quieter  places 
—  the  haunt  of  the  county 
magnates,  the  well  -  dowered 
spinsters,  and  dowagers  whose 
husbands  knew  that  generos- 
ity is  a  supreme  virtue  in  the 
eyes  of  women." 

"Now  and  then  it  -has 
crossed  my  mind  that  you 
are  a  scoundrel,  Lant."  Wen- 
dern's  voice  prevented  his 
words  from  being  offensive. 

"So  unkind  of  you."  The 
tone  was  still  soft  and  pleas- 
ant. "By  the  way,  is  it  true 
that  there  is  to  be  a  lawsuit 
about  the  Derryford  Docks?" 

"I   heard    something    about 

it" 

"It  will  interest  you  to  the 
extent  of  a  good  many  thou- 
sands— if  you  allow  it  to  eome 
to  one?" 

"Yes;  and  I  shall,  if  it  is 
necessary.  They  have  behaved 
scandalously." 

"Still,  I  hope  it  won't.  In 
a  lawsuit  both  sides  usually 
get  the  worst  of  it;  it  would 
be  a  pity  if  the  thousands  fell 
into  the  gap  between."  Lant 
had  a  righteous  horror  of  all 
legal  proceedings :  he  thought 
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they  proved  that  one  of  the  "It  wouldn't  matter,"  Wen- 
parties  oonoerned  had  shown  dern  said  with  a  shrug, 
a  lamentable  lack  of  the  art  "There  are  things  one  has 
of  propitiation,  and  the  other  to  do;  the  cost  is  counted 
of  an  equable  temper.  later." 


CHAPTER  III. 


For  nearly  two  years  Wen- 
dern lived  at  Princes  Gate 
quietly  and  apparently  content. 
Ho  saw  few  and  fewer  people ; 
he  appeared  to  be  thinking  out 
some  problem  that  gradually 
presented  itself  out  of  the  mists 
and  silences  that  gathered 
round  him.  Beyond  them  a 
sense  of  developments  some- 
times dreamily  haunted  him, 
but  he  was  neither  curious  nor 
impatient ;  they  would  come 
as  surely  as  the  soft -footed 
days  of  the  years  he  had  to 
live,  and  he  was  content  to 
wait. 

The  Bangor  Estates  Syndi- 
cate provided  him  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  excitement. 
The  statutory  meeting  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year  being 
highly  satisfactory,  and  the 
accounts  from  Lant  extrava- 
gantly good,  the  shareholders 
were  reckless  and  exhilarated. 
Then  there  had  been  a  some- 
what sudden  drop,  a  gradual 
reaction,  a  sense  of  things  not 
going  so  well,  which  annoyed 
him ;  but  he  shook  off  his 
vexation — all  things  had  their 
ebb  and  flow,  he  thought;  it 
was  the  inevitable  law.  The 
ebb  seemed  to  prolong  itself, 
there  was  no  violent  slump, 
but  a  gradual  slackening ;  and 
the  time  came  when  uneasi- 
ness rather  than  annoyance 
oppressed  him.  Threatenings, 


too,  of  an  unpleasant  sort 
seemed  to  be  in  the  air. 

The  developments  began 
when  he  least  suspected  it, 
and  in  more  than  one  direc- 
tion. Lord  Derbyshire,  a  fair- 
haired  young  man,  a  bit  of  a 
fool,  but  harmless,  whom  Lant 
had  used  freely  for  Syndicate 
purposes,  dropped  in  one  morn- 
ing. 

"  I  say,  I  want  you  to  come 
and  dine  at  Claridge's  to- 
morrow," he  said.  "I  have 
persuaded  my  uncle,  old  Lord 
Eenton,  you  know,  to  let  me 
give  a  party  there — awful  lark  ; 
he'll  pay  the  bill  and  all  that. 
He  is  getting  old  and  afraid 
of  mortifying  before  his  son 
gets  married — son  doesn't  want 
to  marry.  He's  the  only  son, 
and  uncle  Kentie  thinks  he 
ought.  Told  him  I'd  invite 
that  American  girl,  Katherine 
Fiffer,— ever  hear  of  her  ?  " 

Weudern  shook  his  head. 

"Awfully  nice  girl,  carries 
her  head  as  if  she  thought  a 
lot  of  it;  she  and  her  mother 
are  staying  at  the  Ilitz,  they 
talk  of  settling  in  London  ;  got 
money  to  spend,  cartloads  of 
it.  Uncle  Kentie  thinks  it 
ought  to  be  kept  in  the 
country,  some  one  ought  to 
marry  her;  he's  too  old  for 
her  himself,  and  Malcolm — 
son,  you  know  —  doesn't  like 
women,  prefers  motors,  lives 
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in  a  garage.  Rather  think  he 
wants  me  to  take  her  on,  but  I 
don't  expect  she'd  rise  to  that." 

"Probably  there  won't  be 
much  difficulty  in  finding  some 
one  else." 

"  Loads  of  cash,  you  know." 

"  I'm  beginning  to  see,"  Wen- 
dern said  slowly,  "  that  there's 
just  one  great  power  left  in 
England,  and  every  one  is  try- 
ing to  grab  it." 

"What  is  it?  Might  give 
me  the  tip." 

"  Money." 

"  Awful  bore  not  having  it." 

"It  has  never  troubled  me 
much.'* 

"  Wait  till  it's  gone,  then  it 
will.  Seems  to  make  itself 
into  a  sort  of  ghost  you  can't 
lay  hold  of,  comes  and  worries 
you  last  thing  at  night  and  in 
the  small  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing; tells  you  you've  been  an 
ass,  and  has  a  nasty  nagging 
way.  You  see,  it  isn't  any 
good  unless  you  spend  it,  and 
when  you  do,  you  haven't  got 
it  any  longer."  The  fatuous 
face  looked  anxious. 

The  poor  ehap  couldn't  help 
being  an  idiot,  Wendern 
thought.  "  I  didn't  know  you 
were  worried  about  this  sort 
of  thing,"  he  said ;  "  the  right 
use  of  money  will  be  the  world's 
next  problem." 

"  Daresay ;  but  problems  are 
an  awful  nuisance.  One  sort 
worries  you  when  you're  at 
school,  another  sort  puts  you 
in  the  divorce  court  —  think 
it's  best  to  keep  clear  of  them 
myself.  Wonder  what  you'll 
say  to  Miss  Fiffer?" 

"  Are  you  in  love  with  her  ?" 

"No.  She's  a  fine  girl,  of 
course,  but  I  like  'em  more 


lively — the  sort  you  see  on  the 
stage ;  there's  an  awfully  fetch- 
ing one  at  the  Prince's ;  I  hap- 
pen to  know  her  a  little." 

"Does  that  mean  a  good 
deal?" 

"It  would  if  I  could  raise 
some  cash — if  that  Syndicate 
of  Lant's  would  bob  up  now. 
It  doesn't  matter  what  else 
you've  got,  if  you  haven't  ready 
money  it's  the  deuce.  I  wish 
you  would  put  me  in  the  way 
of  a  thousand  or  two." 

Wendern  shook  his  head. 
"  Not  to  go  that  journey. 
Look  here,  you're  a  big  land- 
owner: I  have  been  thinking 
that  there  must  be  work  out 
out  for  all  of  us " 

"  Oh,  I  say,  if  you're  going 
to  think  again,  I'm  off — think- 
ing is  just  about  the  worst 
thing  you  can  do  if  you  want 
to  enjoy  yourself,  assure  you 
it  is,  and  if  you  don't  enjoy 
yourself,  what's  the  good  of 
anything?  Besides,  my  lot — 
the  land  I  mean — is  pretty 
rotten.  Everything  on  it 
nearly  lying  full  length  be- 
cause it  can't  stand  up  any 
longer,  and  not  another  mort- 
gagee will  even  look  round 
it." 

At  ten  minutes  past  eight 
the  next  evening  Wendern  saw 
Katherine  FifFer  at  Claridge's. 
He  stood  in  a  group  that  had 
gathered  for  the  dinner-party. 
He  turned  his  head  towards 
the  door  just  as  she  entered. 
She  was  slim  and  tall,  brown- 
haired  and  gray -eyed,  proud 
and  dreamy-looking;  her  mouth 
was  grave  and  sweet,  yet  al- 
most roguish  when  she  smiled, 
and  she  carried  herself  like  a 
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princess  in  a  fairy  tale.  He 
seldom  noticed  women,  or 
rather  he  always  noticed  them, 
and  forgot  them  an  hour  after 
they  had  vanished ;  but  her 
face  haunted  him  from  the  first 
moment ;  she  drew  him  to  her, 
held  him  and  filled  his  life,  not 
insistently  so  much  as  unceas- 
ingly, standing  out  in  his 
thoughts  as  the  one  woman 
in  the  world.  He  bent  a  little 
forward  as  if  he  had  been  wait- 
ing when  she  passed  him  after 
shaking  hands  with  her  host, 
then  drew  back,  remembering 
they  were  strangers;  but  he 
felt  as  if  a  curtain  had  been 
drawn  aside,  a  misty  veil  lifted 
and  dropped  again,  whole  dis- 
tances seemed  to  spread  out 
behind  and  before  him,  a  hun- 
dred different  thoughts  chased 
themselves  vaguely  through  his 
brain;  but  the  sum  of  it  all 
was  that  he  had  seen  the 
woman  he  would  love,  who 
would  be  his  life. 

"  I  think  she's  just  about  the 
most  rippin'  girl  I  ever  met — 
I  mean,  for  a  girl  who  isn't 
lively,"  Derbyshire  said  to  him 
later. 

"  She's  not  a  girl,  she's  a 
woman."  Wendern  seemed  to 
be  speaking  to  himself  rather 
than  to  his  companion. 

"Oh,  I  say  "— Derbyshire 
looked  almost  disconcerted,  for 
to  him  girlhood  was  every- 
thing, — "  I  shouldn't  think 
she  was  more  than  f our- and - 
twenty;  that  isn't  too  far  on, 
is  it?" 

"Too  far  on?  Age  isn't 
counted  by  years :  there  are 
children  who  are  women,  who 
have  never  been  young;  and 
women  who  are  children,  and 


will  carry  youth  about  with 
them  as  long  as  they  live." 

"Awfully  lucky  for  them, 
you  know ;  wonder  what  the 
dodge  is?" 

"  It's  doing  or  thinking  that 
turns  mere  consciousness  into 
living  and  the  years  into 
milestones  you  touch  on  your 
journey.  I've  been  learning 
that  lesson  during  the  last 
year." 

Derbyshire  was  puzzled 
again.  "Well,  if  you  mean 
that  worrying  about  things 
uses  you  up,  I'd  rather  leave 
them  alone,  —  worst  of  it  is, 
they  come  hurrying  after  you 
sometimes,"  he  said.  "  I  never 
know  whether  you  are  talking 
rot  or  awfully  good  stuff,"  he 
added. 

"Neither  do  I,"  there  was 
a  smile  in  Wendern's  eye.  "  I 
just  say  what  I  feel,  and  let 
the  rest  settle  itself." 

He  sat  next  to  Mrs  Fiffer 
at  dinner.  A  somewhat  sharp- 
eyed  woman  with  a  thin 
face,  a  kindly  smile,  quick 
and  eager,  who  looked  as  if 
she  remembered  many  vicis- 
situdes in  life  and  had  fought 
them  bravely.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  she  was  a  little  uneasy 
with  her  wealth  and  not  alto- 
gether at  home  in  her  finery ; 
but  she  went  on,  interested 
and  determined  to  grapple 
with  the  new  difficulties  just 
as  she  had  done  with  the  old, 
bringing  the  same  qualities  to 
bear  upon  them.  She  told 
Wendern  that  she  was  a 
widow,  with  only  Katherine, 
and  no  relations  to  look  after 
them.  They  meant  to  settle 
down  in  England,  for  a  few 
months  anyway,  perhaps  alto- 
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gether;  she  didn't  know  yet. 
It  depended  a  good  deal  on 
whether  they  could  find  a 
house  that  would  please  them, 
for  she  thought  English  people 
were  most  charming,  and  they'd 
been  so  kind  that  there  wasn't 
anything  she  couldn't  say  about 
them.  Now,  where  would  he 
advise  her  to  look  for  a  house  ? 

"You  can  have  mine,  I'm 
tired  of  it." 

"Why,  how  long  have  you 
had  it?" 

"Two  years." 

"  Don't  you  like  it  ?  " 

"I  never  thought  about 
whether  I  did  or  didn't,"  he 
answered;  "but  I  wasn't  made 
for  houses.  They  usually  have 
rooms  with  four  walls  and 
ceilings  roofing  them  in " 

"  Why  ?  " — she  looked  up  at 
him  in  wonder;  there  was  a 
far-off  look  in  his  eyes  that 
made  her  think  of  wide  spaces 
and  the  great  simplicities 
among  which  the  early  years 
of  her  life  had  been  spent, — 
"  you  can't  have  houses  without 
rooms  ?  " 

"And  then  I  don't  know 
what  to  do  with  the  servants." 

"Well,  with  us,"  said  Mrs 
Fiffer — she  spoke  with  a  strong 
American  accent  —  "  they're 
just  the  biggest  handful  we've 
got,  and  I'm  told  they're  a 
worry  over  here  too.  How 
is  it  ?  " 

"  There's  nothing  the  matter 
with  them  fundamentally,  but 
I  never  know  where  they  are 
or  what  to  say  to  them,  and 
I  get  tired  of  looking  at  fur- 
niture." 

"  Now,  that's  a  funny  thing 
to  say.  I  expect  your  things 
are  lovely  too?" 


"  There's  nothing  the  matter 
with  the  things,  except  that 
they're  there;  nor  with  the 
house  itself,  except  that  I  don't 
know  what  to  do  with  it.  It 
is  always  standing  in  the  same 
place,  you  see." 

"Who  lives  with  you?" 

"No  one." 

"  Never  been  married  ?  " 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  Well,  I'd  get  some  relations 
round  me." 

"I  haven't  any." 

"  Then  why  in  the  world  did 
you  take  a  big  house  in  Princes 
Gate?" 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"I  should  beat  my  head 
against  the  walls  of  a  small 
one.  I'm  used  to  prairies — 
but  there  are  none  in  England, 
and  too  many  people  in  Lon- 
don." 

She  was  quite  pleased. 
"That's  just  what  I  feel  about 
New  York,  Mr  Wendern.  It's 
all  over  people,  and  the  way 
they  hustle,  why  you'd  think 
everyone  of  them  was  going  to 
die  in  about  eighteen  months' 
time,  and  had  to  hurry  all  he 
could  into  the  bit  of  life  that's 
left." 

After  dinner  she  told  Kath- 
erine  of  her  conversation  with 
Wendern.  "  He  ought  to  hear 
what  you  think  of  England," 
she  said  as  he  went  up  to  them. 
They  were  standing  near  the 
doorway,  watching  a  few  ar- 
rivals at  the  belated  evening 
party  that  was  to  follow  the 
feast.  Mrs  Fiffer  liked  looking 
at  them  and  thinking  that  they 
were  second  best  to  herself, 
who  had  been  thought  worthy 
to  sit  at  the  table ;  they  were 
only  given  the  crumbs  from  it 
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in  the  shape  of  odds  and  ends 
collected  on  a  buffet. 

"England?"  the  girl  said. 
"I  think  it's  like  no  other 
place  in  the  world,  that  God 
tried  His  'prentice  hand  on  it 
when  He  wanted  to  make 
heaven." 

"That's  an  idea,"  he  said 
slowly. 

"  I  love  its  little  green  fields 
and  its  fenoed-in  gardens  and 
beautiful  ways.  Best  of  all,  I 
think,  I  love  its  old  country- 
houses  and  the  legends  they've 
got  about  them.  Why,  Mr 
Wendern,  England  is  hundreds 
of  romances  and  living  pictures 
— doesn't  that  strike  you  ?  " 

"I  never  looked  at  it  from 
that  point  of  view." 

"I  love  its  age  so,  and  all 
the  places  that  are  falling  to 
pieces — did  you  never  realise 
the  music  there  is  in  the  word 
medieval?" 

"  I  don't  think  I  ever  did." 

"Well,  probably  you  never 
had  occasion  to  use  it  in  your 
country  any  more  than  they 
had  in  mine,  so  didn't  worry 
about  it;  but  I've  always 
longed  to  see  what  it  meant ; 
it  conjures  up  visions  of 
knights  in  armour,  and  battle- 
ments and  stained-glass  win- 
dows, and  swords  put  in  pat- 
terns on  walls,  clanging  gates 
and  drawbridges,  and  beautiful 
ladies  riding  forth  on — didn't 
they  call  them  palfreys? — and 
troubadours  and  Saxons  and 
Danes " 

"  You've  been  reading  poetry, 
Miss  Fiffer — *  Saxon  and  Nor- 
man and  Dane  are  we ' " 

"It's  Tennyson,  of  course," 
the  joy  in  her  face  chased  the 
dreamy  expression  away  — 


"  there's  another  English  thing 
— poetry,  England  is  full  of 
it," 

"  I  expect  she  didn't  remem- 
ber she  was  making  a  quota- 
tion at  first,"  Mrs  Fiffer  said' 
by  way  of  an  apology.  Kath- 
erine  had  crossed  to  the  other 
side  of  the  room.  "You  see 
she's  not  college  reared,  as 
most  American  girls  are  now. 
I  don't  hold  with  them  myself, 
and  would  never  let  her  go. 
She's  had  to  find  herself  as  I 
did ;  but  she's  had  more  books 
to  do  it  with,  and  seen  more, 
ten  times  more,  than  I'd  done 
at  her  age,  and  what  she's  not 
got  in  knowledge,  Mr  Wen- 
dern, she's  got  in  high  spirit — 
she  knows  how  she  wants  to 
live  and  what  she  wants  to 
have  and  do.  I'm  so  struck  with 
her  sometimes — but  I  sit  and 
say  nothing,  and  wonder  what 
it'll  all  come  to." 

"She's  beautiful,"  Wendern 
said,  surprised  at  this  sudden 
burst  of  confidence.  He  moved 
forward  a  chair;  she  took  it 
gratefully. 

"Well,  I'm  glad  you  think 
that  —  I  think  it  myself,  but 
mothers  are  often  just  foolish. 
Anyway,  they  seem  to  be 
taking  to  her  over  here,  and 
the  way  people  send  invita- 
tions  "  She  turned  to 

listen  to  the  wiles  of  a  dowager 
who  had  eligible  sons  and 
had  heard  that  the  American 
woman  was  rich.  She  planted 
herself  down  beside  her. 

"That's  a  handsome  girl," 
Sir  Charles  Pierce  said  to  Wen- 
dern as  they  stood  together 
watching  the  room. 

"  She  looks  as  if  Nature  still 
held  her  unadulterated ;  and 
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she  walks  as  if  she  remembered 
the  backwoods " 

"Not much  backwoods  about 
her,"  Sir  Charles  answered. 
"  I  should  call  it  New  York  or 
Chicago  —  out  of  which  her 
father  collected  a  few  million 
dollars  which  were  put  to  her 
account  when  he  went  to  the 
next  world." 

"  That's  against  her " 

Sir  Charles  covered  his 
density  with,  "  The  mother's 
rather  a  corker,  isn't  she  ? " 

"Not  bad;  she  looks  as  if 
she'd  been  used  to  simpler 
things  than  she  has  now — it's 
to  her  credit  that  she  doesn't 
forget  them."  He  went  back 
to  her  presently.  He  liked 
the  freshness  of  her,  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  wiles  of  New 
York  and  London  had  sur- 
prised but  not  overwhelmed 
her.  "I've  been  wondering," 
he  said,  "whether,  if  you  are 
free,  it  would  be  possible  to 
persuade  you  and  Miss  Fiffer 
to  lunch  with  me  to-morrow  at 
Princes  Gate?" 

"Why,  I'd  be  delighted,  but 
I  think  Lord  Derbyshire  said 
he  was  coming  to  us,  and  I 
wouldn't  like  to  throw  him 
over,  for  he's  doing  his  very 
best  to  make  us  enjoy  this 
country." 

"I'll  ask  him,  too,  if  you 
like?" 


"That  would  be  lovely,  and 
then  we  would  see  the  inside 
of  your  house;  you  said  we 
might  take  it  off  you ;  but  we 
wouldn't  like  to  drive  you 
away." 

"There's  one  to  let  round 
the  corner,  that  is  to  say  at 
right  angles  to  mine — virtually 
a  few  doors  off " 

"  We'd  be  neighbours." 

"  If  I  stayed " 

"  You'd  have  to  stay  if  we 
came." 

He  looked  across  at  Kath- 
erine.  "  I  will,"  he  answered. 

The  next  morning,  the  day 
the  Fiffers  were  coming  to 
luncheon,  he  realised,  as  he 
often  had  done  lately,  that 
household  matters  bored  him. 
"  I  must  get  some  one  to  look 
after  them,"  he  thought;  "it's 
a  woman's  work  to  consider 
what  one  will  eat  and  what 
flowers  shall  be  put  on  the 
table."  His  eye  caught  an  ad- 
vertisement in  'The  Times,' 
"  '  A  young  widow,  thirty-two  ' 
— Humph,  rather  young,  per- 
haps she's  older — women  al- 
ways lie  about  their  ages — 
1  wishes  to  find  a  post  as  lady- 
housekeeper  to  a  gentleman  of 
position' — well,  I  don't  know 
about  the  position,  but  it  might 
be  as  well  to  see  what  her 
views  are."  He  sat  down  and 
wrote  to  her. 


CHAPTEB  IV. 

Mrs  Berwick  was  sorely  per-  money    was    not    forthcoming 

plexed ;     she    knew    as    little  from   him.     He   never   seemed 

about     Wendern,     after     four  to  think  about  it.     The  attri- 

months,    as   she   had    done   in  butes  of  wealth  were  about  her, 

the  first  week,  except  for  the  but   actual    money   she   never 

fact,    gradually  grasped,    that  saw.      She    knew   there   were 
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many  unpaid  bills,  that  even 
tax-gatherers  were  sent  empty 
away,  and  the  rent  of  the 
house  was  accumulating;  yet 
though  he  never  for  a  moment 
struck  her  as  being  an  adven- 
turer, nor  dishonourable,  Wen- 
dern was  quite  unconcerned. 
Sometimes  a  shade  of  anxiety 
seemed  to  pass  over  him,  but 
that  was  all.  He  was  kind 
and  considerate  to  those  about 
him ;  he  had  always  a  reserved 
and  detached  sympathy  for 
pain  or  trouble  brought  to  his 
notice ;  but  there  seemed  to  be 
an  impalpable  fence  round  him 
that  kept  would-be  intruders 
at  a  mental  distance. 

"  If  I  could  only  get  hold  of 
that  Mr  Parker,"  she  thought 
again  one  morning  a  week 
after  Mrs  Bigg's  visit,  "  I 
might  know  something."  She 
pushed  aside  the  tradesmen's 
books  and  the  little  white 
china  slate  she  had  made 
ready  for  the  cook,  and  put- 
ting her  elbows  on  the  table, 
rested  her  chin  in  her  hands 
while  she  tried  to  solve  the 
riddle  of  the  situation.  But 
it  was  useless,  only  going  up 
and  down  a  cul-de-sac.  "  There 
is  nothing  to  do  but  wait,"  she 
told  herself.  "It  is  wonder- 
ful how  many  things  smooth 
themselves  out  just  by  waiting 
— still  I,  for  one,  simply  must 
have  some  money  soon." 

Kogers  entered.  She  looked 
up  irritably :  these  entrances 
of  Rogers  in  the  morning  were 
getting  on  her  nerves.  "Oh, 
what  is  it?" 

"A  man  has  come  with  a 
waggon -load  of  orange  -  trees, 
ma'am.  Mr  Wendern  ordered 
them  yesterday  for  the  con- 
servatory and  balconies." 


"  Good  heavens !  "  She  was 
thrown  off  her  guard,  a  dazed 
smile  spread  over  her  face. 
"A  waggon -load  of  orange- 
trees— 

"He  says  he  was  told  most 
of  them  were  to  go  in  the 
dining-room." 

"  Have  them  put  there.  I'll 
come  and  look  at  them 
presently."  In  the  dining- 
room  were  two  wide  windows 
with  a  glass  door  between  that 
opened,  as  the  French  window 
in  the  morning-room  did,  on  to 
the  little  private  garden,  and 
led  to  the  lawn  beyond.  A 
thick  growth  of  tall  trees  in 
tubs  had  given  that  end  of  the 
dining-room  the  appearance  of 
a  conservatory,  almost  of  a 
wood.  They  made  the  light 
somewhat  dim,  but  this  had 
been  counteracted  by  other 
means.  The  house  had  been 
reconstructed  inside  by  a  pre- 
vious tenant,  and  was  the  only 
one  that  had  the  whole  width 
at  the  back  so  arranged  that  it 
opened  on  to  the  garden. 

Rogers  went  on:  "And  Mr 
Joe  Parker  is  here." 

She  gave  a  gasp  of  relief. 
How  lucky  that  he  should 
come  now  while  Wendern  was 
out  of  the  way.  "Oh,  ask 
him  to  come  in;  I  hope  you 
haven't  kept  him  waiting  in 
the  hall?" 

"He's  brushing  himself  down 
— he  says  he's  a  bit  dusty." 

A  moment  later  "  the  back- 
woodsman "  appeared.  His 
face  lighted  up  at  seeing  her ; 
he  pulled  himself  together  with 
an  air  of  remembering  that  he 
had  just  brushed  his  coat;  a 
smart  little  woman,  he  had 
called  her  to  himself  on  his 
last  visit;  he  was  glad  to  see 
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her  again  aiid  alone,  "though 
it  makes  one  a  bit  nervous," 
he  thought. 

"Good  morning,  marm;  I 
hope  I  see  you  quite  well?" 

She  looked  up  eager  and 
anxious.  "  How  do  you  do  ?  I 
am  so  glad  to  see  you,"  then 
added  discreetly,  as  became  a 
lady-housekeeper,  "Mr  Wend- 
ern will  be  here  directly ;  he 
has  been  expecting  you,  I 
know." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  he 
isn't  down  yet?" 

"Oh  yes,  of  course  he's 
down ;  he  generally  rides  be- 
fore breakfast — now,  I  think, 
he  is  in  the  garden,"  she  went 
halfway  to  the  window  and 
looked  out. 

He  caught  the  out  of  her 
dress  sideways ;  she  had  a  neat 
little  figure,  he  thought.  "  Well, 
I'm  not  in  a  hurry,  delighted 
meanwhile  to  have  your  com- 
pany." 

"I  fear  you  had  so  little 
time  with  your  friend  the  other 
day."  She  went  back  to  her 
place  by  the  table  and  pre- 
pared to  begin  her  quest,  but 
she  felt  that  it  had  to  be  done 
with  discretion. 

"Not  much,  marm,  not 
much;  get  more  now  perhaps." 

"Oh,  do  sit  down,"  he  was 
still  standing,  "  he  is  certain  to 
be  here  directly.  How  strange 
it  must  be  for  you  two  from  a 
great  country  to  meet  in  this 
little  island!" 

Mr  Parker  looked  at  the 
chair,  shook  it,  and  cautiously 
seated  himself.  "Not  unpleas- 
ant, marm,  I  can  assure  you. 
And  if  England  is  little,  why 
it  does  its  best  to  make  up 
for  it." 

"Yes?" 


"  It  owns  several  pretty  con- 
siderable bits  of  land  in  various 
parts,"  he  explained. 

"  But  out  there  in  Melbourne 
— it  is  beyond  Melbourne,  is  it 
not? — you  must  feel  so  differ- 
ent, so  free,  such  makers  of  the 
world." 

"I  don't  know  that  we 
make  anything.  Frozen  cattle, 
canned  goods,  and  wool  are  the 
main  products.  Now  and  then 
a  gold  mine  turns  up ;  we  wish 
it  did  a  little  oftener,  and  that 
it  wasn't  just  a  pocket,  as  it 
often  is,  and  soon  emptied." 

"Do  tell  me  about  Mr 
Wendern's  estate?  It  is 
enormous,  is  it  not?" 

«  Well " 

"What  does  it  chiefly  pro- 
duce ?  " 

"  Wendern's  ?  Well,  he  could 
tell  you  that  better  than  I." 
There  was  amusement  in  his 
voice,  he  gave  an  inward  wink 
with  his  off  eye.  "  The  little 
woman's  trying  to  draw  me," 
he  thought ;  "I  don't  think  she'll 
get  much  to  go  on  with."  But 
he  rather  liked  her  for  it ;  quick 
wit  appealed  to  him,  especially 
in  her  sex.  "  You  see,  as  a  rule, 
a  man  is  usually  more  inter- 
ested in  his  own  stock  than  in 
any  one  else's." 

"And  are  you  a  millionaire 
too?"  Her  voice  was  full  of 
inquiring  innocence. 

"'A  millionaire  too,"  he 
chuckled,  "no,  marm,  I'm  not. 
I  represent  wool  and  a  failure. 
A  good  deal  of  Australia  did 
that  at  one  time,  lately  it's 
picked  up  a  bit.  This  last  year 
or  two  I  have  been  in  South 
Africa,  or  I  should  be  poorer 
than  1  am;  but  I  came  to 
England  round  by  Melbourne 
for  all  that.  Tell  me  about 
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Wendern,  do  all  the  women 
fall  in  love  with  him  over 
here  too?" 

"Yes,  indeed.  I  don't  won- 
der," she  gave  a  little  sigh; 
"you  Australians  are  terribly 
fascinating." 

"  Well,  so  are  you  English 
women."  He  got  up  and  looked 
towards  the  window.  "  Who 
are  those  people  walking  about 
there  ?  Isn't  that  his  garden  ?  " 

Mrs  Berwick  explained  that 
the  lawn  beyond  the  little  fence 
was  for  the  use  of  the  tenants 
in  general. 

"  There's  a  smart  -  looking 
girl,  there  on  the  right,  walk- 
ing about  with  a  woman  in 
blue  —  her  mother  perhaps. 

Why,  he's  with  them "  he 

started  forward,  then  checked 
himself.  "  Know  who  she  is, 
marm  ?  " 

Mrs  Berwick  tried  to  hide 
her  impatience,  "  Mrs  and  Miss 
Fiffer  —  the  great  American 
heiress." 

"  A  well-built  girl  and  walks 
as  if  she  knew  how.  I  expect 
she's  in  love  with  him  ?  " 

"I  don't  know,  Mr  Parker, 
— perhaps  she  is." 

"  Well,  he  isn't  in  love  with 
her,  I'll  bet.  Some  men  run 
after  women,  and  some  men 
are  run  after.  George  was 
always  run  after." 

"I  don't  wonder." 

"He's  a  good  chap,  Mrs 
Berwick,  and  not  afraid  of 
anything,  God,  man,  or  devil; 
would  look  on  at  the  burning 
of  his  own  soul,  or  the  elope- 
ment of  his  wife  with  a  nigger, 
without  turning  a  hair.  Done 
himself  a  few  bad  turns  and 
never  flinched,  done  lots  of 
people  good  turns  and  forgotten 
them  the  next  minute.  He  and 


I  have  known  each  other  these 
twenty  years  and  been  the 
better  for  it.  Here  he  comes 
— with  the  women  taoked  on 
to  him." 

Wendern  sauntered  towards 
the  window  with  his  compan- 
ions, he  almost  bounded  into 
the  room  when  he  saw  Parker. 

"Joe!"  he  exclaimed,  and 
grasped  his  hand,  "this  is 
good."  The  two  men  looked 
at  each  other  for  a  moment 
in  silence,  then  Wendern  turned 
to  Mrs  Berwick.  "  Mrs  Fiffer 
and  her  daughter  have  come 
to  wish  you  good -morn  ing." 

They  had  stood  outside  as  if 
waiting  to  be  invited  to  enter. 
Mrs  Fiffer,  matronly,  good- 
natured,  and,  as  usual,  consci- 
ous of  her  expensive  clothes; 
Katherine,  slender  and  grave, 
in  a  white  dress,  hatless,  with 
a  red  parasol  shading  her  from 
the  sun. 

"Oh,  dear  Mrs  Fiffer,  do 
come  in,  how  nioe  to  see  you," 
Mrs  Berwick  purred. 

"  Sure  you  don't  object  to 
early  visitors  ?  " 

"  Oh  no,  I  like  them." 

"Well,  it  proves  that  you 
have  genuine  health  and  a  real 
complexion."  Mrs  Fiffer  spoke 
with  conviction. 

"I  hope  I  have."  Mrs  Ber- 
wick put  on  her  bewildered 
look;  she  had  tried  it  before 
the  glass  several  times.  "  And 
I  love  the  morning,  it  is  so 
fresh,  so  full  of  Nature.  How 
do  you  do,  dear  Miss  Fiffer? 
What  a  beautiful  parasol." 

Joe  Parker  standing  aside 
said  to  himself,  "  She  knows  the 
game  uncommonly  well." 

"Is  it  ? "  Katherine  answered. 
"  I  love  red." 

"But     it's     the     colour     of 
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tragedy,    of  dreadful   battles," 
Mrs  Berwick  sighed. 

"  I  didn't  think  of  that — for 
I  haven't  met  any  tragedy  yet, 
or  been  far  off  enough  to  come 
upon  battles." 

"  And  yet  you  Americans  are 
always  travelling." 

"  Well,  you've  such  a  lovely 
country  to  live  in  here,  I  don't 
wonder  you  stay  at  home," 
Katherine's  face  lighted  up; 
and  when  she  smiled  it  was 
beautiful.  "We've  been  talk- 
ing to  Mr  Wendern.  There  is 
such  a  good  floor  in  his  draw- 
ing-room we  think  he  ought  to 
give  a  dance." 

"You  must  persuade  him, 
— he'll  do  anything  for  you." 

Wendern,  standing  near, 
added  in  a  low  tone,  "If  I'm 
persuaded,"  then  louder,  "  But 
I  must  introduce  my  friend 
Joe  Parker  to  you." 

Joe  Parker,  remembering 
again  the  brushing  of  his  coat 
in  the  hall,  made  his  best  bow, 
"From  Australia,  marm,  and 
glad  to  make  your  acquaint- 
ance." 

"Well,"  said  Mrs  Fiffer, 
when  Katherine  had  shaken 
hands  and  turned  to  Wendern, 
with  whom  she  moved  slowly 
a  little  aside,  "it  seems  to  me 
that  all  of  us  here  know  a  good 
deal  about  long  distances." 

"  You're  from  America, 
marm,  I  take  it  —  from  New 
York?" 

"You're  right,  Mr  Parker. 
J.  B.  Fiffer,  my  late  husband, 
was  pretty  well  known  there." 

Joe  Parker  considered  a 
moment  before  he  answered. 
"He  was.  I  remember  him 
twenty-five  years  ago,  and  con- 
sider myself  in  luck  meeting 
you  here  to-day." 


"  Now,  isn't  that  nice  of 
you,"  she  beamed,  and  forgot 
Katherine  in  the  quick  talk 
with  the  Australian,  till  sud- 
denly she  turned  to  her  and 
asked,  "What's  he  saying 
about  the  dance?" 

"We  have  not  discussed  it 
yet,"  Katherine  answered  with 
a  little  start,  and  went  on  to 
Wendern,  "We  shall  be  at 
Kenton  House  to-night.  I 
suppose  you  will,  too?" 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  go ;  I 
will  if " 

"  And  to  -  morrow  we  are 
going  to  Brighton." 

Mrs  Fiffer  heard  the  last 
words  and  went  over  to  them. 
"  Friends  of  ours,  the  Lough- 
Johnsons — don't  know  if  you've 
heard  of  them,  Mr  Wendern? — 
are  at  the  Norfolk  Hotel  and 
want  us  to  go  down  to  them 
for  a  week,  but  I'll  be  back 
sooner.  Katherine  will  stay 
over  Sunday;  she  wants  to  go  to 
Rottingdean  and  see  the  house 
Burne- Jones  lived  in  —  and 
Kipling,  wasn't  he  there  ?  It's 
wonderful  how  girls  care  for 
people  who  are  talked  about ; 
their  mothers  remember  the 
world  long  before  all  these 
writing  people  and  picture 
painters  were  in  it,  and  it  got 
along  very  well." 

"It  did,"  said  Parker,  "and 
I  believe  that  we  could  get  on 
without  most  things  they  do. 
George  and  I  remember  thou- 
sands of  miles  with  nothing  on 
them  but  what  sun  and  wind 
and  rain  put  there.  As  for 
books  and  pictures,  and  all  you 
think  so  much  about  over  here, 
we  never  set  eyes  on  them  and 
we  did  well  enough." 

"  It  wouldn't  do  to  let  them 
hear  you  say  it,  Mr  Parker," 
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Mrs  Fiffer  answered  triumph- 
antly, "but  there  are  lots  of 
things  here  we're  not  any 
better  for ;  however,  we've  got 
to  have  them,  so  it's  no  good 
making  a  fuss.  Mr  Wendern, 
Mrs  Lough-Johnson  is  coming 
to  stay  with  us  the  week  after 
next — I  would  like  you  to  meet 
her;  she's  one  of  my  oldest 
friends." 

"I  shall  be  delighted,  and 
should  have  been  equally  so 
if  she  had  been  one  of  your 
youngest." 

"Isn't  that  like  a  man," 
she  beamed ;  "  they're  all  for 
the  young  ones.  And  now, 
Katherine,  I  think  we'd  better 
be  going  in  ;  Lord  Derbyshire 
said  he  would  be  at  our  house 
by  twelve  o'clock.  He's  a 
delightful  young  man,"  she 
informed  Parker. 

"  It  must  be  delightful  to  him 
to  be  thought  one,"  Wendern 
said. 

"And  he  finds  reasons  to 
take  him  to  our  house  pretty 
often."  Mrs  Fiffer  put  sig- 
nificance into  her  voice. 

"I've  no  doubt." 

Katherine  moved  uneasily. 
"He's  very  English,"  she  said. 

"Very — and  he  is  a  good 
fellow,"  Wendern  was  speak- 
ing again.  "  May  I  walk  back 
with  you  ?  "  He  threw  a  smile 
at  his  friend. 

"  You  may  go,  George,"  the 
backwoodsman  said  with  a 
comprehending  nod. 

"  If  Mr  Parker  doesn't  mind 
being  alone  a  few  minutes  I 
should  so  like  to  walk  back 
with  Mrs  Fiffer,"  Mrs  Berwick 
chimed  in  adroitly.  "  She 
promised  to  tell  me  about  the 
Woolwich  ball."  She  put 
her  arm  through  the  elder 


woman's  and  walked  on,  coo- 
ing as  they  went.  "Soldiers 
are  such  dear  brave  creatures, 
fickle  and  badly  -  off,  and,  oh  ! 

so  fascinating ! "  Parker 

heard  her,  and  smiled  broadly 
as  the  voices  died  away. 

"You  didn't  tell  me  you 
were  going  to  Brighton?" 
Wendern  said  to  Katherine 
as  they  crossed  the  lawn. 

"We  were  talking  of  other 
things.  I  don't  want  to  go 
one  bit." 

"Then  why  do  you?" 

They  stood  by  the  little  gate 
that  went  into  the  Fiffer 
garden.  "I  don't  know,  I've 

got  to "  She  stopped  and 

looked  up  at  a  sycamore-tree 
that  was  by  him.  "  There  are 
things  one  has  to  do,  just 
to  store  one's  memory ;  it 
would  be  a  desert  if  one 
didn't." 

"  When  are  you  coming 
back?" 

"  On  Tuesday,  I  think"  She 
hesitated  again  before  she 
added,  "Lord  Derbyshire  ia 
going  to  motor  down  one 
day." 

"  You  seem  to  have  adopted 
that  young  man." 

"He  is  worried  about  his 
property.  I  believe  it  is  often 
a  worry  in  England.  Old 
houses  are  very  beautiful,  but 
they  fall  to  bits  and  need  a 
great  deal  of  money  to  keep 
them  up." 

"I  daresay."  The  subject 
didn't  interest  him;  he  was 
thinking  of  something  else. 
"  Shall  I  come  down  too  ? 
—  not  the  same  day  as 
Derbyshire,"  he  added.  "We 
might  go  over  to  Kottingdean 
together?" 

Mrs     Fiffer,      standing    on 
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her  own  threshold  with  Mrs 
Berwick,  beckoned. 

"  Why,  yes,  —  but  mother 
is  waiting,  I  must  go  in," 
Katherine  answered.  Some- 
thing in  her  manner,  almost 
an  embarrassment,  made  him 
ask — 

"Don't  you  want  me  te 
come  to  Brighton  ?  " 

"Why,  yes,  I  want  you  to 
come.  I'd  love  it."  She  said 
the  last  words  softly  and  held 
out  her  hand.  "We  could  talk 
there,  we  can't  in  London ; 
there's  too  much  traffic,  too 
many  noises  and  people.  We 


might  be  able  to  get  away 
from  it  all  for  a  little  while 
— in  the  car,  if  you  brought 
it" 

"I  will." 

She  gave  him  a  happy  nod 
and  turned  towards  the  house ; 
then  looked  back  over  her 
shoulder  and  said,  "  Think 
you  might  eome  to  Kenton 
House  to-night.  I  know  you 
are  asked ;  but  if  you  don't 
want  —  why,  there's  an  end 
of  it." 

"I  will.  I  do  want  to 
come."  The  light  was  in  his 
eyes  as  he  turned  away. 


CHAPTER  V. 


It  was  there  when  he  went 
back  to  the  morning  -  room. 
"You  must  forgive  my  bad 
manners  " — he  put  his  hand  on 
Parker's  shoulder, — "we always 
air  them  to  our  old  friends." 

"Quite  right.  I  like  them 
best,  but  they  give  one  away. 
Tell  you  what,  George,  that's 
a  'cute  little  woman." 

«  Who— which  ?  " 

"Why,  Mrs  Berwick.  The 
way  she  fastened  on  to  the 
mother  while  you  walked  off 
with  the  girl  was  masterly." 

"  It  was.  She  may  have  less 
virtue ;  I've  nothing  to  do  with 
that  one  way  or  the  other,  but 
she  has  more  tact  than  any 
woman  I've  met  with  for  some 
time;  and  take  it  altogether, 
tact  is  a  better  possession ; 
it  lasts  longer  and  often 
goes  further—  The  door 

opened.  "Oh, — here's  Lord 
Derbyshire." 

Parker,  unused  to  titles, 
looked  up  quickly,  and  a  shade 
of  surprise  passed  over  his  face. 


He  had  a  respect  for  physique, 
and  it  struck  him  that  if  this 
was  all  rank  and  pedigree  could 
give  in  the  way  of  looks  they 
were  not  up  to  much. 

"Howdo, Wendern?"  Derby- 
shire seemed  disappointed  at 
finding  the  room  empty. 

"How  do  you  do?  This  is 
my  friend,  Joe  Parker." 

Parker  had  risen,  evidently 
expecting  to  be  formally  intro- 
duced, and  was  making  his 
best  bow.  "Good  morning, 
sir;  I'm  from  Australia,  and 
glad  to  see  you." 

"  I  say — thank  you."  Derby- 
shire was  overcome  by  the  bow. 
"Australia's  an  awfully  fine 
country,  I'm  told." 

"  It  is,  and  there's  plenty  of 
it ;  in  fact,  it  can't  be  beat  for 
size."  Parker  looked  at  him 
again,  and  seemed  to  be  wait- 
ing for  something  to  justify 
the  title  and  probable  position 
of  the  little  fair  man  before 
him. 

"  Well,  it's  got  more  room  to 
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stretch  itself  out  in.  You  see, 
the  Channel  gets  itself  rather 
in  the  way  over  here/'  was  the 
profound  remark. 

"I  suppose  you've  never 
been  over  to  us,  sir  ?  "  Parker 
wondered  if  he  ought  to  say 
11  my  lord,"  but  decided  quickly 
and  obstinately  that  he  wasn't 
going  to  do  anything  of  the 
sort  to  this  whippersnapper. 

"No.  Never  been  farther 
than  Monte  Carlo,  that  sort  of 
thing — good  hotels,  cook  well, 
and  time  always  in  a  hurry,  so 
that  it's  gone  before  you  know 
where  you  are — rather  a  good 
thing,  I  suppose;  get  bored  if 
it  didn't.  Awful  bore  getting 
bored,  you  know."  Having 
disposed  of  Parker,  Derbyshire 
turned  to  Wendern.  "  I've 
been  over  the  way  ;  they  told 
me  Mrs  and  Miss  Fiffer  were 
here." 

"  They've  just  gone  back." 
"Well,  if  you  don't  mind, 
I'll  go  too.  I've  got  a  bull  pup 
for  Miss  Fiffer,  and  should  like 
to  see  it  gets  fair  play  with  her 
Persian  kitten."  He  nodded  to 
the  two  men.  "  I  expect  you're 
precious  glad  to  get  out  of 
Australia,"  was  his  parting 
tactful  remark  to  Parker. 

"Why  didn't  you  let  him  go 
across  by  the  window,  George?  " 
"There  was  no  occasion." 
"Miss  Fiffer 's  a  fine  girl." 
"Yes."       Wendern's      eyes 
turned  towards   the   house  in 
which  she  lived. 

"A  great  heiress,  isn't 
she?" 

"  Thirty  thousand  a  -  year, 
or  more."  There  was  regret 
in  the  voice. 

"  Well,  it  would  be  useful." 
"It's   the   girl  I   want,    not 
her  dollars." 


"Got  enough  of  your  own 
left  to  match  them?" 

"No;  but  if  she  cares,  it 
won't  matter  whether  I'm 
rich  or  poor." 

"It  usually  matters  a  good 
deal." 

Wendern  chafed  a  little,  bat 
tried  not  to  show  it 

"I'm  learning  to  hate  the 
stress  laid  on  money — the  im- 
portance given  to  it.  It  is 
overrated,  till  the  whole  world 
seems  to  turn  on  hands  and 
feet  of  metal." 

"Most  people  like  it— 
especially  women." 

"I  know.  And  if  I  have 
it  and  she  wants  it,  it  will 
add  to  my  happiness  to  give 
it  her.  If  I  haven't,  she  oan 
fall  back  on  her  own ;  so  it 
needn't  worry  me." 

"You  seem  to  be  pretty 
sure  of  her,"  Parker  said 
slowly. 

"  It  is  amazing  if  she  cares ; 
but  I  should  insult  her  if  I 
didn't  think  it.  And  I  shall 

be  done  for  if '  He  had 

spoken  almost  to  himself. 

"George,  you've  taken  it 
badly  this  time." 

"I've  taken  it  badly."  Wen- 
dern changed  the  subject. 
"Let's  talk  of  home.  How 
did  the  old  place  look  when 
you  saw  it  last?" 

"  That's  some  time  ago ;  but 
it  looked  the  same  as  ever." 

"  Which  means,  as  if  Heaven 
had  annexed  it." 

"I  wonder  what  made  you 
sell  it?" 

"I  wanted  to  be  free,  to 
wander  about  the  world  with- 
out the  worry  of  possessions. 
But  I'm  longing  to  go  back 
again ;  it's  the  soil  from  which 
I  grew,  the  sky  which  drew 
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me  up.  I  kept  Sandway 
Strip,"  he  added  suddenly. 

"The  worst  bit  of  all." 

"  I  know ;  but  a  little  shanty 
stood  on  it  once  in  which  my 
father  and  mother  lived  their 
first  years  of  struggle,  when 
they  were  young  and  strong, 
the  whole  world  to  each  other, 
— and  often  couldn't  see  four 
meals  ahead.  I  sit  and  think 
of  it  sometimes  till  I'm  so 
homesick  I  could  walk  to  it" 
He  got  up  and  crossed  the 
room.  "I  shall  have  to  go 
back;  that  will  be  the  end  of 
it.  I'm  out  of  place  in  this 
country." 

"I  feel  that  too  about  my- 
self already,"  Parker  answered 
slowly.  "It  takes  a  long  time 
to  get  used  to  the  ways  they 
have  over  here,  if  you  haven't 
been  born  to  them."  Then, 
after  a  pause,  "Do  you  re- 
member a  queer-looking  chap 
called  Longarm  Jack  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"When  I  got  back  to  Mel- 
bourne six  months  ago,  he  came 
along  and  asked  me  if  I  thought 
you'd  sell  that  bit." 

"  I  know, — he  wrote  to  me ; 
he  wants  to  put  up  a  cabin 
while  he  looks  after  Bender's 
claim,  which  is  next  to  it.  He 
won't  get  it ;  nothing  shall  be 
built  on  it,  unless  it's  a  home 
for  me  and  mine." 

"I  shouldn't  think  that 
likely." 

"I  don't  know;  perhaps 
some  day  it  will  happen.  I'm 
tired  of  every  crowded  place 
under  the  sun  and  of  all  they 
do  in  cities."  He  seemed  to  be 
lost  in  a  dream  for  a  moment, 
but  he  always  talked  freely 
with  Joe  Parker.  "I  think 
sometimes  thatGod's  vengeance 


on  Adam  has  been  civilisation/' 
he  went  on ;  "  it's  a  curse,  and 
men  will  go  on  piling  it  up  till 
they  lie  flattened  out  beneath 
it.  It  doesn't  suit  me ;  I 
hunger  for  the  old  life,  the 
prairies,  the  blue  sky,  the 
stillness  and  work  —  and  the 
roughness.  They  prate  about 
the  simple  life  here ;  they 
should  try  it  there ;  they  would 
feel  themselves  back  at  the 
starting-point.  Let's  talk  of 
something  else ; "  he  held  out 
his  cigarette-case. 

"  No,  thank  you,  not  my  size. 
By  the  way,  George,  when  I 
was  in  Melbourne  I  heard  you 
spoken  of  a  good  deal  in 
connection  with  the  Bangor 
Estates  Syndicate.  They  didn't 
think  much  of  it  over  there." 

Wendern  looked  up  almost 
anxiously.  Then  answered  as 
if  a  thought  had  reassured  him, 
"Yes." 

"I  understand  you're  Man- 
aging Director  here  ?  " 

"Yes,  but  it's  Lant's  deal. 
He  went  about  in  London 
among  the  fashionable  fools ; 
any  one  can  do  it  if  he's  sup- 
posed to  be  rich.  He  intro- 
duced them  to  the  Syndicate." 

Parker  gave  a  grunt.  "And, 
with  your  name  tacked  on  as 
well,  the  shares  were  pretty 
freely  taken  up?" 

"That's  so.  But  I'm  the 
biggest  shareholder  after Lant." 

"  How  is  it  going  ?  " 

"  At  first  the  accounts  were 
magnificent ;  then  they  ceased 
altogether.  Lately  things  have 
been  rather  difficult.  Six  weeks 
ago  Lant  cabled  that  he  was 
on  his  way  to  England.  He 
was  at  Naples  last  week  ;  he'll 
be  in  Paris  next." 

Parker  gave  another  grunt. 
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"  I've  always  believed  in 
Lant,"  Wendern  said,  and 
added  reluctantly,  "  Some 
people  didn't." 

"He's  reputed  to  be  worth 
four  millions." 

"  Luck  for  him."  There  was 
a  loDg  pause;  then  Wendern 
looked  up  again.  "I  wish  I 
hadn't  played  the  fool,  Joe ; 
I  should  like  the  money  to 
be  on  my  side,  and  not  on 
hers." 

"  But  you  have  a  fortune  in 
the  Derryford  Docks." 

"Locked  up  in  a  lawsuit — 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
Everything  I  have  is  locked  up 
somewhere,  for  I  have  twenty- 
five  thousand  somewhere  else, 
and  that  can't  move  till  the 
Dock  business  is  settled." 

"But,  man,  you  don't  seem 
to  know  that  the  Dock  case  is 
coming  on  next  week." 

"Coming  on  next  week?" 
He  was  roused  now. 

"  Haven't  they  cabled?  Don't 
you  read  your  Australian 
papers  ?  " 

"I  haven't  opened  them." 
He  had  been  dreaming  of 
Katherine  all  the  last  few 
weeks,  of  nothing  else. 

"But  the  London  papers 
have  had  telegrams — it's  a  big 
case,  George.  I  was  at  the 
Agent- General's  yesterday — he 
spoke  of  it." 

"  I  have  been  mad  and  think- 
ing about  other  things;  but 
I'll  cable  out  inquiries  at  once. 
I  imagined  it  wouldn't  come 
on  for  another  month  at  least. 
If  it  goes  right  all  will  be  well." 
He  was  silent  for  a  minute, 
his  whole  expression  altered, 
"You've  opened  up  a  vista, 
Joe,  for  it's  bound  to  go  right. 
Life  and  the  woman  I  love 


are  coming  into  line,  —  I  feel 
as  if  I  saw  the  masts  of  a 
ship." 

"  Glad  I  spoke.  Here's  Mrs 
Berwick  again,"  as  the  trim 
figure  appeared  at  the  window. 

"  Oh,  but  I'm  interrupting 
you,  I  know  I  am,"  she  said 
with  soft  self-reproach. 

"It's  all  right,  Mrs  — Mrs 
Berwick,"  —  Parker  hesitated 
over  her  name,  but  he  looked 
at  her  with  a  deep-out  smile 
on  his  weathered  face, — "I'm 
about  going." 

She  went  halfway  across  the 
room,  meaning  to  leave  them 
together,  then  stopped  as  if 
she  had  had  a  sudden  idea. 
"  I  don't  think  you've  seen  the 
house  yet,  Mr  Parker ;  I  should 
so  like  to  show  it  you.  The 
drawing-room  is  quite  beauti- 
ful,—that's  why  Miss  Fiffer 
wants  Mr  Wendern  to  give  a 
dance.  And  there  are  some 
orange -trees  that  came  this 
morning,  they  would  make  you 
think  of  Australia — do  oranges 
grow  there  ?  I'm  so  ignorant, 
I  don't  know  a  bit." 

A  gleam  of  amusement  came 
into  Wendern's  eyes ;  this  was 
a  new  view  of  his  lady-house- 
keeper. "  Go  and  look  at 
them,  Joe,"  he  said.  "Mrs 
Berwick  will  show  them  to 
you." 

Parker  consulted  a  big  gold 
watch  —  it  slipped  easily  out 
of  a  pocket  that  was  evidently 
much  bigger.  "  Well,  let's  say 
ten  minutes  for  the  orange- 
trees.  I'll  see  you  again  in  a 
day  or  two,  George.  If  I'm  in 
the  city  perhaps  I'll  look  you 
up  at  the  office." 

"Do." 

"Won't  you  come,  too,  Mr 
Wendern?"  Mrs  Berwick  asked. 
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"No,  thank  you.  If  you'll 
let  me  I'll  write  a  note  at  your 
table." 

"  She's  an  uncommonly  'cute 
little  woman,"  Parker  thought, 
amending  his  former  verdict  as 
he  followed  her  out— "just  the 
sort  to  have  with  you  if  you 
want  to  go  farther." 

Rogers  had  evidently  been 
watching  for  his  moment ;  he 
found  it  when  Mrs  Berwick 
and  Parker  stood  talking  by 
the  orange  -  trees.  He  went 
softly  into  the  morning -room 
and  up  to  the  writing-table, 
"Beg  pardon,  sir,  but  can  I 
speak  to  you  ?  " 

Wendern  looked  up ;  he  was 
writing  on  a  cable  form.  "  I 
believe  you're  doing  so  al- 
ready." 

"My  mother's  telegraphed, 
sir,  fell  and  broke  her  left 
leg." 

"  That's  bad.  Worse  if  she'd 
broken  the  right  one  too," — 
the  voice  was  sympathetic  but 
abstracted. 

"And  turned  seventy-three, 
sir." 

"A  good  age,  Rogers." 

"I  wondered  if  you'd  mind 
my  going  to  her  for  a  couple  of 
nights  ?  " 

"  Of  course  you  must  go  to 
her." 

"Thank  you,  sir."  Rogers 
hesitated,  "  It's  rather  an  ex- 
pensive journey  to  Reading,  if 
you  don't  mind  my  saying  so. 
There's  the  doctor,  and  perhaps 
she'll  need  a  few  things." 

Wendern  felt  absently  for 
his  pocket-book  and  opened  it. 
"  She'll  need  a  good  many 
things,  here  are  two  five-pound 
notes." 

"Thank  you,  sir;  is  it  my 
wages  ?  They  are  due " 


"  Wages  ?  No,  —  a  little 
present." 

Rogers  tried  not  to  show  his 
surprise.  "  Oh  !  "  he  gasped, 
"  I've  been  awfully  upset  — 
God  bless  you  for  your  kind- 
ness." 

A  little  smile  came  over 
Wendern's  face.  "  I  hope  He 
will,  Rogers — but  I  don't  ex- 
pect He'll  do  much  for  a  ten- 
ner," he  added,  when  the  man 
had  left  the  room  with  well- 
tempered  elation. 

Mrs  Berwick  returned  ten 
minutes  later. 

"Well,  what  did  Joe  think 
of  the  house?" 

"  Oh,  he  loved  it,"  she  said, 
"  but  we  only  went  to  the  con- 
servatory, and  then  he  had  to 
go." 

"Ah,  he  regretted  it  very 
much,  I'm  sure."  He  finished 
the  note  he  was  writing  and 
rose  as  if  to  go  out. 

She  arrested  him  with  a 
little  movement,  and  spoke  in 
a  cooing,  apologetic  voice, — 
"Mr  Wendern,  the  servants 
want  their  wages :  it's  ridicul- 
ous of  them,  I  know,  but  they 
do.  Could  you  find  time  to 
write  a  cheque  ?  " 

He  stood  by  the  fireplace, 
unruffled  and  still  preoccupied. 
"  Why  do  they  want  their 
wages?  Rogers  is  going  to 
his  mother  for  a  day  or  two, 
and  would  only  spend  his  if  he 
had  them." 

"  But  that  class  is  so  absurd, 
it  generally  expects  to  be  paid 
once  a-month." 

The  statement  appeared  to 
interest  him.  "  Probably  that's 
why  it's  so  unthrifty,"  he  said. 
"  Money  paid  in  small  sums  is 
generally  frittered  away." 

"  But,    dear    Mr    Wendern, 
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people  will  insist  on  having  it 
sometimes,  —  tiresome  trades- 
people, for  instance;  they  are 
sadly  democratic  nowadays  and 
want  everything."  She  took 
up  the  household  books  from 
the  writing-table.  "I  have 
some  accounts  here  of  yours, 
and — and — one  or  two  of  my 
own  I  should  so  like  to  pay." 
She  had  found  courage  to 
speak  at  last,  but  her  hand 
trembled. 

He  seemed  rather  amused. 
"My  dear  lady,  I  have  too 
high  an  opinion  of  you  to  sup- 
pose that  you  mean  to  corrupt 
your  creditors  by  giving  them 
the  use  of  your  money."  He 
said  it  as  if  to  dismiss  the 
subject. 

She  put  down  the  books  with 
a  gesture  of  dismay. 

"  How  do  you  like  the  orange- 
trees  ?  "  he  asked. 
"They  are  lovely." 
"By  the  way,  there  is  a 
picture  sale  at  Christie's  to- 
morrow. I  must  see  if  I  can 
pick  up  an  old  master  or  two 
to  send  home," — he  always 
spoke  of  Australia  as  home, — 
"one  ought  to  make  some 
return  to  a  place  that  is  BO 
hospitable  as  to  let  you  be  born 
in  it." 

"  How  thoughtful  you  are." 
He   smiled  at   her   absently. 
He  was  thinking  of  other  things 
already. 

He  went  to  Kenton  House, 
but  only  for  half  an  hour, — he 
had  outgrown  that  sort  of 
entertainment,  he  told  him- 
self; as  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
had  never  liked  it  The  host 
was  old  and  deaf  and  very 
rich,  a  widower  with  an  only 


son ;    he  had   been   persuaded 
by   a  relation,  an  enterprising 
widow     with      daughters     to 
marry,   to   give    a    ball.     She 
received  the  guests  for  him  at 
the  top  of  the  crowded  stair- 
case;  behind  her  were  draw- 
ing-rooms full  of  people  talking 
at  the  top  of  their  voices,  be- 
yond  them   the  band,  and  be- 
yond again,  in  a  long  gallery, 
the  dancers.     He  searched  in 
vain  for  Katherine,  and  found 
her  at  last  in  one  of  the  most 
crowded  rooms.     It  had  a  view 
of  the  stairs,  through  a  door- 
way on  one  side.     She  seemed 
to   be   watching  for  some  one 
while    she    talked ;     Wendern 
wondered  if  it  were  for  him. 
Lord   Kenton  was  beside  her, 
and   his   shrivelled   face,   with 
the  carefully  brushed  and  dyed 
hair   above   it,    was    bent    to- 
wards her,  as  if  he  were  deaf 
but    trying    to    gather    what 
she  said.     Gradually  Wendern 
managed  to  get  near  her.     She 
held    out   her    hand,   but   her 
manner  implied  that  she  did 
not  wish  to  be  interrupted.     A 
man    he    knew    slightly    was 
standing  near,  and  he  talked  to 
him  just  to  make  time.     In  a 
few  minutes  Lord  Kenton  left 
her,  evidently  with  reluctance  ; 
but  he  had  other  guests  who 
demanded  his  attention;  Der- 
byshire, hovering  by,  adroitly 
took  his  place,  and  as  if  for  a 
reason  they  had   already  dis- 
cussed, he  and  she  slowly  made 
their  way  together  towards  a 
picture,  beneath  a  special  light, 
and  a  group  standing  near  it 
at  the  far  end  of  the  gallery. 
Lord  Kenton  went  up  to  them, 
and    presently   Katherine  dis- 
appeared with  him. 
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Wendern  looked  at  the  crowd 
about  him  again,  —  the  faoes 
were  worn,  the  smiles  on  them 
seemed  spurious,  the  expres- 
sions strained  or  anxious,  the 
jewels  theatrical,  but  he  had 
never  appreciated  diamonds ; 
an  acre  of  unspoiled  land  with 
the  blue  sky  above  it  was 
worth  more  to  him  than  all 
the  gems  in  existence.  "This 
place  suggests  a  first -class 
compartment  bound  for  Hell," 
he  said  to  himself.  "It's  a 
queer  thing  that  people  who 
believe  themselves  possessed  of 
souls  should  deliberately  come 
to  it."  He  went  on  through 
the  suite  of  rooms  towards  the 
gallery  :  the  band  was  playing 
a  waltz,  the  air  there  seemed 
full  of  gaiety,  of  youth  and  joy. 
It  was  better,  but  he  remem- 
bered the  dim  ways  of  the 
park,  the  wide  stretches  of 
grass,  the  long  deserted  road- 
ways with  the  trees,  Nature's 
sentinels,  beside  them,  and  the 
stars  glinting  between  the 
leaves  of  the  branches  that 
reached  above  the  pathway  he 
liked  best. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  was  in 
a  taxi  hurrying  to  it. 

"She  will  come  through,"  he 
said  as  he  breathed  in  the  still- 
ness, "she  is  on  her  way, 
though  at  present  she  finds 
the  strange  crew  amusing." 
He  had  no  doubt ;  for  did  he 
not  remember  the  long  twi- 
lights of  the  past  weeks,  of  the 
soft  June  evenings  ?  They  had 
met  without  any  preconcerted 
signal  at  the  gate  of  the  little 
enclosure  that  was  marked  off 


to  the  Fiffer  house,  or  sat  on 
a  trimly  painted  seat  near 
by.  All  the  good  green  space 
was  deserted  at  that  hour, 
as  Lant  had  foretold  it  would 
be.  The  fashionable  people 
of  the  houses  round,  tired 
out  with  their  dissipations, 
were  resting  or  making  ready 
for  the  amusements  of  the 
night,  and  the  shadows  had 
half  hidden  their  dwellings. 
They  had  seemed  almost  an 
enchantment  to  Wendern  — 
those  little  intervals  snatched 
from  the  restless  world  near 
them.  The  stillness,  the  soft- 
ness, the  finding  a  sanctuary 
there  in  the  heart  of  London 
was  so  strange,  and  the  sky 
of  deepening  grey,  the  little 
wandering  wind,  warm  and 
caressing  it  had  been,  had 
served  for  a  setting  to  his 
dreams.  He  had  seen  her  eyes ; 
shy  and  questioning  and  tender, 
yet  with  something  in  them 
that  petitioned  him  not  to 
speak  too  soon,  not  to  break 
the  spoil  of  those  wonderful 
moments  that  followed  the 
good  days  they  were  living, 
moments  that  seemed  to  be  as 
none  other  in  the  world  had 
been,  and  to  linger  between 
the  grey  ness  and  the  dark  as  if 
time  were  loth  to  end  them. 
Once  he  had  held  her  hand 
longer  than  usual  when  they 
parted.  "Good-night,  George 
Wendern,"  she  had  said — the 
first  time  she  had  called  him  so 
— and  she  lingered  a  moment 
as  if  to  hear  again  his  whispered 
"  Katherine  "  before  she  turned 
away  abruptly. 


( To  be  continued) 
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A     REPLY    AND    SOME    MEMORIES. 


BY  BERNARD  HOLLAND,  C.B. 


SOME  of  the  friendly,  as  well 
as  most  of  the  hostile,  reviewers 
of  my  'Life  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire '  have  found  fault 
with  me  for  not  giving  a  more 
complete  picture  of  him  as  he 
appeared  in  his  private  life. 
There  is,  I  admit,  some  little 
justification  for  this  criticism. 
I  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  taken 
more  trouble  to  hunt  up  anec- 
dotes and  impressions.  To  me, 
the  political  or  public  side  of 
his  career  was  the  more  en- 
trancing, partly  perhaps  be- 
cause my  own  business  has 
been  much  more  of  an  official 
than  of  a  literary  character, 
and  because  the  study  of  a 
political  life  of  fifty  years,  filled 
with  great  events,  consumed 
the  time  aud  energy  which  I 
could  give  to  this  work  for 
two  years. 

As  to  anecdotes,  one  rarely 
knows  how  far  they  are  true, 
or  how  far  they  have  grown 
by  natural  development.  An 
instance  of  this  is  the  famous 
"yawn"  of  Lord  Hartington 
in  the  middle  of  his  maiden 
speech,  of  which  there  are 
various  versions.  One  version 
is  that  Lord  Palmerston,  ob- 
serving the  yawn,  said,  "  That 
young  man  will  do ! "  or 
"get  on."  Sir  Henry  Lucy 
says  his  own  ingenious  mind 
invented  the  story  that  to 
a  lady  who  said  she  had 
heard  he  had  yawned  dur- 
ing a  speech  of  his,  aud 


added,  "I  cannot  believe  it 
possible,"  Lord  Hartington  re- 
plied, "Ah,  but  you  did  not 
hear  the  speech."  The  Duke 
much  liked  this  story  about 
himself,  and  the  Duchess  once 
told  Sir  Henry  Lucy  he 
had  heard  it  so  often  that 
he  had  honestly  come  to  be- 
lieve it  had  happened  as  de- 
scribed. What  a  doubt  this 
oasts  upon  all  famous  historic 
sayings ! 

A  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
his  biographer  was  that  few  of 
the  people  who  had  seen  most 
of  the  Duke  at  different  times 
of  his  life  and  are  still  living, 
—for  the  majority,  of  course, 
are  now  no  more, — had,  as  I 
found  by  asking  some  of  them, 
much  that  they  either  could, 
or  would,  tell.  The  quiet 
traits  of  the  Duke's  conversa- 
tion and  character  were  not  so 
easy  to  remember  or  describe 
as  the  more  striking  or  pic- 
turesque conversation  or  traits 
of  some  other  great  men.  A 
lady,  who  had  seen  much  of 
both  statesmen,  said  to  me, 
"Ah,  if  you  had  asked  me 
about  Mr  Gladstone  I  could 
have  told  you  a  thousand 
things."  No  doubt,  if  a  Bos- 
well  had  attached  himself  to 
the  Duke  he  could  have  pro- 
duced an  amusing  record,  see- 
ing that  the  Duke,  although 
he  never  tried  to  be  brilliant 
or  striking,  had  as  original  an 
humour  as  Dr  Johnson,  mainly 
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because,  like  that  great  mail, 
he  said  everything  exactly  as 
he  thought  it,  and  never  pre- 
tended to  take  an  interest  in 
anything  which  did  not  in- 
terest him,  or  to  admire  what 
he  did  not  admire.  I  remem- 
ber that  once,  at  luncheon  at 
Devonshire  House,  some  one 
mentioned  a  well-known  and 
much  talked  about  social  set 
of  that  day,  in  the  earlier 
"nineties,"  who  were  under- 
stood to  combine  fashion  and 
quality  with  intellect  and  with 
some  freedom  in  the  minor 
morals.  "A  precious  lot,"  said 
the  Duke  in  his  quietly  hum- 
orous manner,  and  then  was 
silent.  But  the  Duke  had 
no  Boswell.  He  lived  among 
people  some  of  whom  were 
too  busy,  and  others  too 
indolent  or  unobservant,  to 
note  or  remember  conversa- 
tion. Without  a  Boswell,  and 
the  supplements  by  others 
which  Bos  well's  publication 
elicited,  how  much  of  Dr  John- 
son's truly  British  conversa- 
tion would  have  survived? 
And  to  be  a  Boswell  one  must 
be  without  the  instincts,  sound 
on  the  whole,  though  excep- 
tions may  be  relished,  of 
privacy,  secrecy,  and  real  in- 
timacy. Wellington  once  said 
of  Napoleon,  "The  fact  is,  the 
fellow  was  not  a  gentleman," 
to  which  it  might  have  been 
replied  that  by  the  methods  of 
a  gentleman  Buonaparte  could 
never  have  made  himself  Na- 
poleon the  Great  The  obser- 
vation can  be  applied,  mutatis 
mutandis,  to  James  Boswell,  the 
Napoleon  among  biographers. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  a 


'Life*  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire should  have  contained 
some  "  private "  letters  (see 
criticism  in  '  The  Times ').  But 
I  doubt  whether  the  Duke  ever 
wrote  any  "  private  "  letters  of 
interest,  except  it  were  to  "  Her 
Grace."  All  the  letters,  both 
from  and  to  him,  that  I  have 
seen  (except  a  few  when  he 
was  travelling),  are  entirely 
concerned  with  business,  public 
or  private.  Men  of  literature 
or  leisure,  such  as  Horace  Wai- 
pole,  put  thoughts,  feelings,  de- 
scriptions, and  anecdotes  into 
their  letters,  and  so,  fortun- 
ately, do  many  women.  But 
the  Duke  was  a  typical  Eng- 
lishman, who  had  many  more 
business  letters  to  write  than 
he  liked,  and  confined  them 
strictly  to  business.  After  all, 
most  active  men  are  like  this. 
Disraeli  was  an  exception,  but 
then  Disraeli  was  a  novelist  in 
politics.  Some  statesmen,  Lord 
Salisbury  for  instance,  and 
Lord  Rosebery  and  Mr  Bal- 
four,  have  been  fine  writers 
apart  from  political  life,  and 
no  doubt  their  letters,  even  on 
business,  would  have  a  touch 
of  fine  art,  but  the  Duke  was 
not  among  these. 

I  have  noticed  here  and 
there  a  polite  surprise  that,  as 
I  worked  at  one  time  under 
the  Duke,  I  gave  so  few  per- 
sonal impressions  or  recollec- 
tions. The  answer  is  that  I 
have  nothing  in  me  of  the 
Boswell  either.  Moreover,  al- 
though for  two  or  three  years 
I  saw  the  Duke  very  fre- 
quently, not  only  in  working, 
but  also  at  the  luncheon- table 
at  Devonshire  House,  which  was 
open  to  his  secretaries  when- 
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ever  they  liked  to  come,  and  in 
the  country,  yet  this  is  a  leng 
time  ago,  and  memories  fade. 
After  I  had  left  his  service  I 
saw  him  only  at  very  rare 
intervals. 

Quite  recently  I  came  across 
an  old  forgotten  note -book, 
filled  with  notes  of  reading 
and  so  forth,  in  which,  how- 
ever, I  had  now  and  then 
made  the  briefest  possible 
entry  of  what  I  was  doing 
or  thinking.  With  the  aid 
of  these  entries  I  can  vividly 
recall  a  few  scenes  which  have 
remained  in  my  mind,  as  some 
scenes  do,  probably  because  at 
some  moments  of  life  the  re- 
cording attention  is  more 
vividly  awake  than  during 
the  rest.  They  are  not,  per- 
haps, very  interesting,  but 
there  is  not,  I  hope,  any  harm 
in  describing  them  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time. 

I  see  it  was  on  a  day 
at  the  end  of  January  1892 
that  I  first  went  to  Devon- 
shire House  by  command. 
In  the  hall  I  met  Lady 
Louisa  Egerton,  an  old  and 
kind  friend  to  my  family,  who 
said,  "So  you  are  to  be  one 
of  my  brother's  secretaries." 
After  waiting  a  while  in  the 
room  of  Colonel  Lasoelles,  the 
Duke's  chief  secretary,  I  went 
in  to  see  the  Duke  in  a  large, 
dingy  room  on  the  ground- 
floor  (now  more  pleasingly 
furnished  and  occupied),  with 
windows  looking  north  on  the 
garden.  His  own  study  was 
on  the  floor  above,  but  this 
room  was  then  used  for  busi- 
ness purposes.  He  sat  by  the 
fire  stroking  a  collie  dog  (the 
dog  looked  profoundly  sad  and 


bored),  and  seemed  as  shy  of 
his  new  retainer  as  his  new 
retainer  was  of  him.  He  ex- 
plained lucidly,  and  in  as  few 
words  as  possible,  how  things 
stood  with  regard  to  the 
Labour  Commission  and  what 
he  wished  me  to  do,  and  told 
me  that  I  might  consider  my- 
self engaged. 

f  On  the  16th  August  1892,  an 
entry  reminds  me,  I  went  to 
Devonshire  House  as  usual  in 
the  morning.  The  Duke  soon 
appeared,  looking  an  usually 
well  -  dressed,  with  a  white 
waistcoat,  and  gave  me  some 
instructions  about  work.  An 
hour  later  or  so  he  came  in 
again,  gave  me  more  instruc- 
tions, and  said  that  he  was 
going  down  to  Boltou  Abbey. 
He  added,  "  I  suppose  you 
have  heard  of  the  domestic 
event  ?  "  I  said  indifferently, 
"Yes,"  thinking  of  quite  an- 
other matter.  He  looked 
rather  surprised,  said  no 
more,  and  went  away.  Soon 
afterwards  Lasoelles  told  me 
that,  in  the  interval  between 
these  two  visits,  the  Duke 
had  been  married  at  the  Down 
Street  Church  to  the  Duchess 
of  Manchester.  I  had  heard 
nothing  previously.  I  sup- 
pose it  was  the  brevity  and 
uninterested  tone  of  my  answer 
which  surprised  him  when  I 
said  "Yes."  I  wrote  to  apolo- 
gise, and  heard  afterwards 
that  the  misunderstanding  had 
amused  the  Duke  when  he 
read  my  explanation. 

My  note-book  shows  that  I 
spent  two  nights,  3rd  to  5th 
October  1893,  at  Hardwiok 
Hall,  in  Derbyshire,  and  that 
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I  remember  very  vividly,  old  Thomas  Hobbes  the  phil- 
The  Duke  and  Duohess,  by  osopher,  who  lived  here  and 
a  rare  chanoe,  were  quite  at  Chatsworth,  on  and  off,  as 
alone  there.  Conversation  a  kind  of  retainer  of  the  Earls 
was  rather  difficult  the  first  of  Devonshire.  In  the  after- 
night  at  dinner  in  the  great  noon,  dim  and  damp,  I  had  a 
room,  so  much  too  large  silent  walk  with  the  Duke  to 
for  a  party  of  three.  After  visit  a  decayed  duck-decoy,  in 
dinner  they  played  cards —  which  he  seemed  to  feel  a 
bezique — together,  and  I  sat  faint  and  melancholy  interest, 
reading,  or  pretending  to  read,  We  passed  some  workmen,  who 
something.  An  autumnal  wind  did  not  seem  to  know  who 
howled  outside,  and  seemed  also  he  was.  The  park,  that  dull 
to  be  getting  through  the  end-  afternoon,  looked  depressing 
less  great  latticed  windows  of  with  its  old,  stag-headed,  de- 
"  Hard  wick  Hall,  more  glass  cay  ing  oaks,  blackened  by  the 
than  wall,"  and  careering  smoke  from  collieries  hardly  a 
through  the  long  picture -gal-  mile  away.  It  was  the  same 
lery  and  presence  -  chamber  kind  of  evening, — embarrassed 
above,  and  down  the  stair-  dinner,  cards  for  their  Graces, 
case,  and  behind  the  tapestries,  and  a  book  for  me.  The 
The  Duke  and  Duohess  were  Duohess  always  made  me  feel 
trying  to  do  their  duty  by  shy,  kind  and  good  -  natured 
spending  five  or  six  days  of  though  she  was :  her  world  of 
the  year  at  Hard  wick ;  but  interests  was  too  remote  for 
the  Duohess  was  visibly  im-  me.  The  Duke  gave  the  feel- 
patient  to  get  away  to  Chats-  ing  of  a  man  who  was  shy 
worth,  and  I  did  not  wonder,  himself.  He  was  a  really 
There  is  something  in  el  an-  touching  character,  for  reasons 
oholy  as  death  about  this  old  hard  to  define,  —  perhaps  be- 
Tudor  house,  at  any  rate  in  cause  he  seemed  to  be  a  spirit 
this  kind  of  weather,  and  at  not  living  in  his  right  century, 
this  time  of  year,  and  with  so  "  Qui  n'a  pas  1'esprit  de  son 
few  people  in  it.  It  feels  thickly  age,  de  son  age  a  tout  le 
haunted:  the  great  "Bess  of  malheur."  He  was  almost  too 
Hard  wick  "  and  poor  Mary  great  a  gentleman  for  political 
Queen  of  Scots  are  among  life.  Next  morning  the  Duke 
the  ghosts,  perhaps.  Next  and  Duohess  drove  to  Chats- 
morning  the  Duke  did  some  worth  in  an  open  brake.  I 
work  with  me,  and  then  took  accompanied  them  as  far  as 
me  through  the  long  picture-  Chesterfield  Station,  whence  I 
gallery,  and  told  me  a  little  took  train  for  Scotland  to 
(very  little)  about  the  pictures.  Whittingehame,  where  I  was 
The  most  interesting  portraits  to  go  through  the  Labour 
to  me  were,  and  still  are,  those  Commission  Draft  Report  with 
of  Sir  William  Cavendish,  who  Gerald  Balfour,  one  of  the 
founded  the  greatness  of  the  Commissioners.  What  could 
family,  and  looks  very  much  be  less  like  Hardwiok  Hall 
a  Cavendish ;  and  of  grumpy  than  the  solid,  comfortable, 
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eighteenth  -  century  house  at 
Whittingehame,  with  its  large 
and  cheerful  family  party  of 
all  ages,  rapid  exchange  of 
ideas,  and  sparkling  conversa- 
tion revolving  round  Arthur 
Balfour?  There  is  a  roman- 
tic charm  in  such  rapid 
contrasts. 

My  note -book  reminds  me 
that  I  spent  a  week  in  Nov- 
ember 1893  at  Chatsworth,  and 
that  I  was  there  again  from 
the  5th  to  the  13th  January 
1894.  On  each  occasion  I  was 
given  a  room  on  the  ground- 
floor  to  inhabit,  only  divided 
from  the  Duke's  study  by  a 
passage  leading  to  a  door  open- 
ing on  the  west  terrace.  This 
I  liked,  both  for  convenience 
and  liberty.  Chatsworth  is  a 
delightful  house,  full  of  beauti- 
ful pictures  and  sculptures, 
and,  best  of  all,  of  the  most 
perfect  editions  of  books.  One 
would  like  to  spend  idle  months 
there  in  order  to  read  in  com- 
fort. The  visit  to  Chatsworth 
in  the  freezing  January  of  1894 
is  that  which,  for  good  reasons, 
I  most  vividly  remember.  There 
was  a  great  party  in  the  house 
all  the  time,  varying  in  details, 
as  guests  came  and  went.  I 
was  told  that  one  day,  with 
some  thirty  guests  and  their 
servants,  and  those  of  the 
house,  there  were  over  130 
people  sleeping  below  the  roofs, 
not  equal  to  a  fairly  large  hotel 
after  all.  Time  was  killed  by 
shooting  and,  after  dark,  by 
cards ;  but  the  Duke  got 
through  much  work  immedi- 
ately after  breakfast,  and  be- 
tween tea  and  dinner.  After 
dinner  he  sat  down  to  a  card- 
table  till  a  late  hour.  He  got 


through  things  rapidly  because 
he  did  not  worry  about  details  ; 
he  trusted  these  to  others,  and 
so  could  concentrate  his  mind 
upon  main  lines  of  policy.  He 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  social  life, 
and  had  the  air  of  a  princely 
host.  He  was  easily  amused, 
especially  by  humorous  situa- 
tions, and  sometimes  laughed 
loudly,  probably  at  some  simple 
jest  or  story.  I  well  remember 
thinking,  one  day  at  dinner, 
that  not  in  all  England,  hardly 
in  all  Europe,  oould  one  have 
anything  much  better,  of  this 
kind,  than  these  surround- 
ings. It  was  the  middle  day 
in  the  shooting  week ;  the 
party  was  at  full  tide ;  and 
the  toilettes  and  display  of 
jewellery  were  at  the  culminat- 
ing point.  Beautiful  in  its 
way,  as  part  of  life's  fine  art, 
the  nobly  proportioned  room, 
the  statuary,  the  select  por- 
traits on  the  walls  by  great 
masters,  the  rich  and  artistic 
gold  plate  on  the  table,  the 
cool,  unemotional  men,  mostly 
rulers  in  some  territorial  or 
official  sphere  of  their  own, 
the  self  -  assured,  beautifully 
dressed  women :  all  was  warmth 
and  brightness  in  this  oasis, 
while  outside  frost  and  dark- 
ness held  the  hills  and  dales 
of  Derbyshire. 

Pathos  lies  in  the  swift  con- 
trast between  that  which  is 
and  that  which  was,  and  one 
feels  it  in  recalling  some  such 
scene  of  pleasure  and  beauty 
as  that  party  at  Chatsworth. 
Eighteen  years  have  passed 
away:  the  illustrious  host  is 
dead,  and  the  life  -  enjoying 
hostess,  and  so  too  is  the  wild 
and  beautiful  young  Countess 
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— ,  whose  charms  and 
dresses  were  infinite  ;  and  gone 
also  are  some  others  who  sat 
round  that  table.  Of  those 
who  remain,  the  young  are 
now  middle-aged,  the  middle- 
aged  are  old :  have  not  they 
also  partly  perished?  How 
many  a  fleeting  image  of  life 
has  passed  through  Chats- 
worth  since  the  first  duke 
built  it  two  hundred  years  ago. 
There  dwelt  the  sometime 
Prime  Minister,  the  fourth 
duke,— "  Prince  of  the  Whigs," 
as  he  was  ironically  called  by 
Tories.  The  gay  society  under 
the  lethargic  fifth  duke  and 
his  beautiful  and  lively  duch- 
ess was  followed  by  the  long 
and  curious  bachelor  reign  of 
the  sixth  duke,  and  that  in 
turn  by  more  than  thirty  years 
of  a  sober  and  stately  regime 
under  the  "  scholar  duke  "  and 
his  daughter,  Lady  Louisa, 
who  acted  for  him  as  hostess. 
The  episode  of  the  eighth  duke, 
when  Chatsworth  was  a  centre 
of  a  political  world,  blended 
with  that  which  is  eternal  and 
frivolous,  has  now  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  society  which  may 
perhaps  be  called  less  austere 
than  that  under  the  seventh 
duke,  and  more  sober  than  that 
under  the  eighth,  and,  happily, 
Chatsworth,  for  the  first  time 
during  the  last  hundred  years 
or  more,  is  now  cheered  by  a 
charming  group  of  Cavendish 
children,  who  are  also  entirely 
the  children  of  the  house. 

I  rather  wish  that  I  had 
made  full  notes  of  what  I  saw 
and  heard  both  at  that  time 
and  during  the  rest  of  life ;  but, 
like  most  men,  I  have  been 
prevented  by  a  blend  of  oc- 


cupation, indolence,  and  aver- 
sion to  private  recording.  I 
used  to  feel,  in  working  for  the 
Duke,  not  only  admiration  and 
affection,  but  a  kind  of  pity, 
great  as  his  position  was.  He 
had  the  air  of  a  man  over- 
burdened with  affairs,  political, 
social,  territorial,  who  never 
had  really  the  time  to  live  the 
life  which  he  would  have  liked. 
One  felt  that  he  would  have 
been  happier  as  an  ordinary 
country  gentleman  of  good 
means,  breeding  stock,  and 
racing,  hunting,  and  shooting 
in  a  moderate  way.  When  he 
asked  one  to  do  any  particular 
piece  of  work,  he  had  an  air  of 
genuine  sympathy  with  one's 
probable  boredom  under  it. 
This  made  it  the  more  pleasant 
to  work  for  him — one  was  at 
any  rate  relieving  him  of  part 
of  a  distasteful  burden.  The 
pleasure  was  the  greater,  be- 
cause he  trusted  his  sub- 
ordinates freely. 

Like  in  this  to  the  older 
English  statesmen,  but  unlike 
to  most  of  the  more  modern, 
the  Duke  never  aspired  at  all 
to  the  honours  of  authorship. 
When  the  present  Lord 
Shuttleworth  collected  and 
published  the  Election  speeches 
made  in  1879-80,  Lord  Hart- 
ington  stated  in  his  own  short 
preface  that  he  had  given  his 
consent  with  reluctance,  "be- 
cause the  object  with  which 
they  had  been  delivered  has 
not  been  attained  ;  and  if  they 
contributed  at  all  to  the  result 
of  the  late  Elections,  it  was  the 
sole  use  to  which  they  were 
destined."  In  1894  I  wished 
to  write  an  article  in  a  certain 
monthly  review  on  the  Labour 
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Commission.  The  enterprising 
editor  said  condescendingly 
and  truly  that  I  was  an  un- 
known writer,  but  that  if  the 
Duke  would  write  a  preface  to 
the  article  it  would  carry 
weight  with  the  public.  I 
told  this  to  the  Duke,  who 
said,  "Well,  if  you  will  write 
the  preface,  I  will  sign  it."  I 
did  so,  embodying  the  main 
idea  of  the  following  article, 
and  the  Duke  signed  it  un- 
altered, as  he  had  signed,  in 
his  time,  a  thousand  minor 
official  despatches.  The  editor 
was  satisfied :  he  had  the  name 
which  he  wanted,  and  all  the 
commentators  noticed  the 
preface  and  not  the  article. 
This,  I  believe,  was  the  only 
contribution  of  his  life  to  any 
periodical  review. 

On  one  occasion  a  "  league," 
of  which  the  Duke  was  honorary 
president,  was  being  wound  up 
for  want  of  members  and  funds. 
A  manifesto  was  drafted  stat- 
ing that  the  league  was 
brought  to  an  end  because  it 
had  accomplished  its  mission. 
"  I  never  before  put  my  name 
to  anything  quite  so  disin- 
genuous," wrote  the  Duke  to 
a  friend,  but  he  signed  as  a 
matter  of  business. 

Some  of  the  anecdotes  — 
there  were  not  many  of  them 
— which  have  been  elicited  by 
the  publication  of  the  'Life* 
of  the  Duke  are  characteristic, 
especially,  I  think,  the  well- 
authenticated  tale  of  Lord 
Hartington's  "  aside  "  while  he 
was  making  an  elaborate 
statement  of  facts  and  figures 
in  the  House  of  Commons. 
"  This  is  damned  dull,"  he  said 
to  his  neighbour,  and  then 


went  steadily  on  to  the  end. 
If  a  thing  were  dull,  he  treated 
it  faithfully  as  such,  and  made 
no  attempt  to  improve  the 
flavour  by  artistic  cookery. 
The  story  of  the  Duke's  saying, 
"  I  fell  asleep,  and  dreamed  that 
I  was  addressing  the  House  of 
Lords:  when  I  woke,  I  found 
that  I  was,"  is  at  any  rate  ben 
trovato.  It  is  certainly  true 
that  immediately  after  con- 
cluding his  troublesome  speech 
in  the  Lords,  which  contained 
his  explanation  of  the  circum- 
stances attending  his  resigna- 
tion in  1903,  when,  moreover, 
he  was  not  very  well,  he  fell 
visibly  and  soundly  asleep, 
without  waiting  to  hear  what 
any  one  would  say  of  it. 

Many  anecdotes  are  mere 
trifles,  and  are  really  no  more 
amusing  when  told  of  a  man 
moving  on  the  heights  of  public 
life  than  of  a  man  in  a  far 
more  obscure  position.  The 
real  and  permanent  interest  in 
the  life  of  a  man  of  action 
lies  in  the  part  which  he  took 
in  events.  The  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire's great  nature  and  most 
real  self  came  out  at  the 
call  of  public  affairs.  In 
the  biography  of  a  man 
of  thought  the  interest  would 
lie  in  the  effect  which  various 
tides  of  thought  had  upon  his 
mind,  and  the  part  taken  by 
bis  mind  in  influencing  the 
thought  of  others.  The  bio- 
graphy of  a  man  whose  career 
was  purely  that  of  a  leisured 
member  of  society  should  no 
doubt  consist  of  a  series  of 
social  anecdotes  concerning 
him  and  his  friends.  No 
general  and  all-embracing  rule 
can  be  laid  down  in  this  art. 
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Perhaps  the  best  model  for  a 
biographer  dealing  with  the 
life  of  au  English  statesman 
is  that  of  Homer  in  the  Iliad. 
Homer  depicts  the  two  op- 
posing camps,  each  with  diffi- 
culties and  internal  oppositions 
of  its  own,  and  the  conflicts  on 
the  open  plain,  and  each  hero 
is  drawn  in  broad  and  simple 
lines,  with  some  incidental 
sketch  of  his  origin  and  former 
deeds  and  of  his  physical  ap- 
pearance —  the  rest  of  him 
brought  into  relief  by  his  own 
words  and  actions.  If  the 
Iliad  had  been  named  the 
Aohilliad  the  designation 
would  not  have  been  far 
wrong.  But  had  the  poem 
been  purely  an  Aohilliad,  the 
account  of  many  minor  con- 
flicts which  did  not  concern 
the  main  theme  might  have 
been  omitted  or  condensed  into 
a  general  description  of  battle, 
though  the  reciting  bards 
would  no  doubt  thereby  have 
missed  much  guerdon  on  their 
tours  through  the  lesser  cities 
of  Greece,  where  men  were 
more  interested  in  their  own 
local  hero  than  even  in  the 
great  Achilles. 

The  business  of  a  biographer, 
as  opposed  to  that  of  the 
general  historian,  is  to  concen- 
trate his  attention,  and  that  of 
his  readers,  upon  the  character 
and  principal  actions  of  a 
single  hero,  but  this  cannot  be 
done  without  showing  his  col- 
lisions with  or  friendship  for 
others,  and  also  much  of  the 
general  field  of  battle  and  the 
varying  events.  Thus  political 
biography  and  political  general 
history  must  lie  very  near 
together,  although  they  do  not 


cover  quite  the  same  ground, 
and  require  a  different  method 
of  treatment.  The  answer 
to  critics  who  complain  that 
in  political  memoirs  too  much 
space  is  given  to  the  narrative 
of  events,  seems  to  be  that  the 
real  life  of  a  man  of  action  lies 
in  the  part  which  he  took  in 
events,  and  the  effect  which 
events  had  upon  him.  His 
life,  therefore,  cannot  be  made 
to  stand  out  truly  without  an 
adequate  account  of  events  so 
far  as  they  touched  him.  So 
far  as  they  did  not  touch  him 
the  biographer  can  and  should 
leave  them  alone,  and  here  is 
the  difference  between  the 
ground  covered  by  him  and  by 
the  historian. 

I  agree  with  the  canon 
which  Sir  Sidney  Lee  has  laid 
down  in  his  excellent  little  book 
called  *  Principles  of  Bio- 
graphy,' when  he  says :  "  One 
cannot  detach  a  sovereign  or 
a  statesman  from  the  political 
world  in  which  he  has  his 
being.  But  it  is  the  art  of  the 
biographer  sternly  to  subordin- 
ate his  scenery  to  his  actors." 
This  rule  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  together  with  the  other 
rule,  that  every  book  must 
contain  in  itself  all  that  is 
necessary  for  its  understanding 
by  the  reader  of  average  in- 
telligence and  information.  To 
some  extent  the  two  rules  are 
conflicting,  and  every  biography 
must  be  a  more  or  less  success- 
ful compromise  between  them. 

The  biographer  of  a  states- 
man whose  life  has  been  spent 
among  great  events  will  dis- 
cover, when  he  has  discharged 
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his  main  duty,  that  he  has  not 
overmuch  space  left  for  describ- 
ing those  details  of  private  life 
in  which  his  hero  probably 
does  not  differ  materially  from 
other  mortals  of  his  own  nation 
and  caste.  The  writer  will  also 
find  that,  if  he  introduces  these 
details  copiously,  he  will  ruin 
the  dramatic  character  of  his 
narrative. 

Enough  should  be  said  in  the 
case  of  a  statesman  who  went 
in  for  racing  to  show  that 
this  was  his  relaxation,  but 
it  would  surely  be  an  error 
in  art  to  give  full  details 
of  his  turf  career  in  a  politi- 
cal biography.  If,  again,  he 
should  have  been  a  devotee  to 
domestic  life  and  affections, 
this  fact  also  should  be  suf- 
ficiently intimated,  but  should 
not  be  proved  by  copious  and 
distracting  extracts  from  fam- 
ily correspondence.  Homer 
gives  only  so  much  of  the 
conversation  between  Hector 
and  his  spouse,  or  Helen  and 
Paris,  as  is  strictly  related  to 
the  main  theme  of  the  Siege 


of  Troy.  The  reverse  treat- 
ment, the  introduction  of  much 
that  is  quite  irrelevant  to  the 
main  theme — often,  perhaps,  in 
order  to  please  some  persons 
or  groups, — has  injured  many 
modern  Memoirs.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  case  of  some  many- 
sided  characters  there  is  room 
for  two  or  more  books,  from 
different  points  of  view.  But 
the  vie  intime  of  Napoleon,  for 
instance,  should  not  be  mixed 
up  too  much  in  one  book  with 
his  career  as  a  soldier  or 
statesman ;  nor  should  the  re- 
ligious life  of  Mr  Gladstone 
be  mixed,  more  than  is  neces- 
sary and  relevant,  with  his 
political  life.  Lord  Morley 
recognised  this  in  his  'Life,' 
when  he  left  most  of  the 
letters  on  ecclesiastical  topics 
to  be  published  later  by  Mr 
Lathbury.  One  can  aak  for 
no  better  authority  to  justify 
leaving  the  sporting  career  of 
the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire 
to  be  dealt  with,  if  it  be 
equally  worth  while,  by  some 
later  writer. 
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THE     GREEN     GLEN. 


BY  JOHN   BUCHAN. 


I  FIRST  saw  the  Glen  when 
I  was  eleven  years  old,  a  small 
boy  consumed  with  a  passion 
for  trout.  Adventuring  on  a 
rusty  bicycle  I  had  penetrated 
to  remote  dales,  and  made 
baskets  in  streams  which  no 
1  Anglers'  Guide'  ever  heard 
of.  One  day  I  had  fished  the 
sources  of  the  Cauldshaw,  and, 
the  sun  being  yet  high,  be- 
thought me  of  the  Fawn,  which 
flowed  on  the  other  side  of  the 
narrow  watershed.  I  shoul- 
dered my  rod  and  tramped  up 
the  mossy  spaces  of  the  burn- 
head,  till  I  waded  deep  in  the 
bracken  of  the  ridge.  There 
on  the  summit  the  heather 
ended  as  if  ruled  by  a  gar- 
dener's line.  I  was  looking 
into  a  narrow  glen  which  ran 
from  a  round  hope  till  a  broad 
green  hill  baulked  the  view. 
From  beginning  to  end  there 
was  no  house,  not  even  a  sheep- 
fold  or  a  dyke.  I  remember 
my  amazement  at  its  inde- 
scribable greenness.  There 
was  the  yellow-green  of  moss, 
the  old  velvet  of  mountain- 
turf,  the  grey -green  of  bent 
on  the  hill -brow;  but  all  was 
green,  without  tree  or  crag  or 
heather  bush  to  distract  the 
eye.  Through  the  middle  of  it 
ran  the  Fawn,  a  very  fishable 
stream  to  my  notion,  and  I 
ran  down  the  brae  with  hope 
high  in  my  heart. 

But  I  never  oast  a  fly  in 
those  waters.  Long  before  I 


was  down  the  hill  the  eeriness 
and  the  solitariness  of  the 
place  weighed  on  my  mind. 
There  was  no  man  here,  and 
no  sign  of  man.  There  were 
no  whaups  crying,  or  grouse  to 
upbraid  my  presence.  It  was 
still  as  the  grave,  but  for  the 
lilt  of  the  stream ;  and  it  was 
terribly  green.  I  remembered  a 
line  of  a  song  that  ploughmen 
used  to  whistle — "The  wild  glen 
sae  green  " — and  I  thought  how 
much  deeper  this  green  wild- 
ness  was  than  any  rook  and 
heather.  The  still  slopes  and 
folds  of  hill  seemed  to  my  un- 
quiet eye  to  stretch  to  eternity. 
At  the  edge  of  the  burn  was 
a  rude  mound,  embanked  like 
some  Roman  fort.  With  a 
fluttering  heart  I  began  to  put 
my  rod  together.  The  Fawn 
dashed  and  swirled  in  noble 
pools,  but  I  could  not  keep  my 
eyes  on  it.  The  green  hills 
shut  me  in,  and  the  awe  of 
them  brooded  over  me.  I  was 
mortally  afraid,  and  not 
ashamed  of  my  fear.  I  could 
not  give  a  name  to  it,  but 
something  uncanny  was  in  the 
air :  not  terrible  exactly,  or 
threatening,  but  inhumanly 
strange.  I  clutched  my  rod — 
the  butt  and  middle  piece  were 
put  together  —  and  fled  the 
way  I  had  come.  I  do  not 
think  I  stopped  running  till 
I  fell  panting  by  the  side  of 
the  Cauldshaw  among  the 
friendly  heather. 
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Twenty  years  later,  when 
the  doings  of  eleven  are  a  faint 
memory,  ohanoe  set  me  fishing 
the  lower  streams  of  the  Fawn. 
It  was  a  olear  June  day,  but 
the  waters  were  too  low  and 
my  basket  was  light.  I  fished 
like  an  epioure,  a  oast  in  each 
pool  sufficing  for  me ;  and  pres- 
ently I  had  rounded  the  shoul- 
der of  the  green  hill  which  cuts 
the  valley  in  two.  They  call 
it  the  Green  Dod,  and  there  is 
no  greener  hill  in  that  green 
country.  I  found  myself  in  an 
upland  glen,  where  the  Fawn 
had  sunk  to  a  mountain  burn. 
The  place  was  very  soothing 
and  quiet,  and  idly  I  wandered 
on,  drinking  in  the  peace  of 
the  hills.  Then  something  in 
the  contours  awakened  a 
memory,  and  I  recalled  my 
boyish  escapade.  The  years 
have  their  consolations,  for 
what  had  once  terrified  now 
charmed.  I  laughed  at  the 
scared  little  sinner,  whose 
trembling  legs  had  once 
twinkled  up  those  braes.  I 
put  by  my  rod  and  abandoned 
myself  to  the  delights  of  the 
greenness.  Far  up  on  the  hill 
shoulders  white  sheep  were 
dotted,  but  the  water-side  was 
empty.  Not  even  a  water- 
crow  was  visible,  and  in  the 
patches  of  bog  there  was  no 
sign  of  snipe.  The  place  was 
full  of  a  delicious  desolation. 
There  were  the  strait  green 
sides,  the  Green  Dod  at  the 
foot,  a  green  hope  at  the  head, 
and  only  the  clear  singing 
water  stirred  in  the  sunny 
afternoon. 

I  found  a  seat  on  a  mound, 


and  basked  in  deep  content. 
It  was  the  height  of  pastoral, 
yet  without  sheep  or  shepherd. 
The  Fawn  was  a  true  Border 
stream,  jewelled  in  sunlight, 
but  wan  as  death  under  grey 
skies.  I  wondered  how  I  had 
hitherto  missed  this  happy 
valley.  Nature  had  wrought 
it  in  a  kindly  mood,  and  hidden 
it  very  far  from  men.  It 
must,  I  thought,  have  had  a 
gracious  history.  There  was 
no  terror  in  its  solitude.  I 
could  not  imagine  the  cry  of 
death  from  the  burn,  or  harsh 
deeds  done  on  those  green 
lawns.  Who  had  owned  it 
in  old  days?  Perhaps  some 
Roman,  pushing  north  with 
his  bronze  soldiers  against  the 
Piots,  had  been  caught  by  its 
grace,  and  christened  it  by 
the  name  of  his  woodland  god. 
True  Thomas  may  have  walked 
by  its  streams.  But  its  story 
must  have  been  chiefly  of  elves 
and  fairy  folk,  for  it  wore  the 
fairy  livery. 

I  looked  at  the  mound  on 
which  I  sat,  and  saw  that  it 
had  once  been  the  site  of  a 
dwelling.  It  was  all  orisp 
moorland  turf,  gemmed  with 
eyebright  and  mi  Ik  wort,  but 
the  rampart  had  been  made  by 
man.  Scraping  with  the  butt- 
end  of  my  rod,  I  laid  bare  a 
chiselled  block.  This  had  been 
no  sheepfold  or  shepherd's  cot, 
but  a  tower. 

The  discovery  stirred  a  fresh 
train  of  fancy.  Some  old 
raider  had  had  his  keep  here, 
and  filled  the  glen  with  ill- 
gotten  cattle.  I  pictured  the 
forays  returning  over  the  green 
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hills  in  some  autumn  twilight. 
I  saw  beacons  fired  on  the 
tops,  and  the  winter  snows 
reddened  with  blood.  Just 
then  a  oloud  came  over  the 
sun,  and  the  grace  of  the  valley 
vanished.  Now  the  stream 
ran  wan,  and  I  saw  that  the 
glen  was  wild  and  very  lonely. 
Terror  had  dwelt  here  as  well 
as  peace.  I  remembered  the 
boy  of  eleven,  who  on  this  very 
mound  had  picked  up  his  rod 
and  run. 

That  evening  at  Hardriding 
I  hunted  the  library  for  local 


histories.  They  could  not  tell 
me  much,  being  mostly  the 
casual  compilations  of  local 
ministers.  But  I  found  one 
thing  of  interest.  I  had  been 
right  about  True  Thomas.  It 
seemed  that  the  Rhymer  had 
honoured  the  Fawn  with  a 
couplet  of  doubtful  Latin : 

Ubi  Faunus  fluit, 
Spes  mortalis  ruit. 

I  had  no  notion  what  he  meant, 
and  suspected  the  hand  of  the 
Reverend  Mr  Gilfillau  circa 
1780. 


in. 


Fortune  and  a  broken  leg 
gave  me  some  leisure  that 
winter,  and  I  spent  it  in 
searching  for  the  history  of 
what  I  had  come  to  call  the 
Green  Glen.  For  two  hun- 
dred years  back  it  was  plain 
going.  Along  with  a  dozen 
other  valleys  it  had  been  swept 
into  the  net  of  the  noble  house 
which  had  built  its  fortunes 
on  the  fall  of  the  turbulent 
little  Border  septs.  Earlier  it 
had  been  by  turns  in  the  hands 
of  two  families,  both  long  per- 
ished —  Home  of  Hardriding 
and  Douglas  of  Cauldshaw. 
That  took  me  back  to  the 
fourteenth  century  or  there- 
abouts, where  the  history 
stopped  short.  But  I  found 
a  charter  of  Melrose  a  century 
before,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  the  lands  of  Fawn,  "the 
nether  and  hither  glens  there- 
of," had  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  monks,  who  had  profited 
by  the  good  grazing.  A  chapel 
of  Our  Lady  had  stood  by  the 
burnside,  endowed  with  a  hun- 


dred merks  a-year  by  a  certain 
Simon  de  Fries  in  penance  for 
the  slaying  of  an  erring  wife. 
There  my  tale  ended,  but  I 
hazarded  a  guess.  Fifty  years 
ago  a  slab  was  found  near 
Hadrian's  Wall  with  a  list 
of  stations  on  the  great  road 
which  ran  north  to  the  land 
of  the  Piots.  You  will  find 
it  copied  in  the  Berlin  Corpus, 
and  there  is  much  dispute 
about  the  identification  of  the 
names.  One  of  them  is  a  cer- 
tain Fauni  Castellum,  which 
scholars  have  fastened  on  a 
dozen  places  between  Ardooh 
and  Melrose.  I  was  myself 
convinced  that  the  castellum 
was  the  mound  in  the  Green 
Glen,  the  more  so  as  Mr 
Gilfillan  reported  a  find  there 
of  gold  coins  of  the  Antonines 
in  1758.  It  is  true  that  the 
place  was  some  miles  from 
the  main  line  of  transit,  but 
it  would  command  tho  hill- 
roads  from  the  West.  Be- 
sides, might  it  not  have  been 
a  sacred  place,  half  fort,  half 
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shrine,  an  outpost  of  the  dying 
faith?  Why,  otherwise,  the 
strange  name  of  the  woodland 
god? 

These  were  all  my  faots, — 
too  few  on  which  to  spin  the 
delicate  web  of  history.  But 
my  imagination  was  kindled, 
and  I  set  to  work.  If  I  were 
right,  this  glen  had  a  virtue 
which  had  drawn  to  it  many 
races.  Little  as  the  recorded 
history  was,  it  was  far  more 
than  the  due  of  an  inconsider- 
able howe  of  the  hills.  Rome 
had  made  it  a  halting -place 
and  consecrated  it  to  her  gods ; 
the  Church  had  built  a  shrine 
in  it ;  two  famous  clans  had 
fought  furiously  for  its  sake. 
My  first  impression  was  justi- 
fied, for  it  had  been  no  com- 
mon place.  Some  ancient 
aura  had  brooded  over  its 
greenness  and  compelled  men's 
souls. 

Bit  by  bit  from  monkish 
Latin,  from  fragments  of  bal- 
lads, from  cumbrous  family 
histories,  and  from  musty 
chronicles,  I  built  up  the 
shadow  of  a  tale.  Home  gave 
me  nothing — the  fog  of  years 
lay  too  thick  over  that  great- 
est of  mortal  pages;  but  I 
hazarded  a  guess  that  the 
broken  Satyr's  head,  found  in 
some  unknown  Border  earth- 
work and  now  in  the  Orange 
collection,  had  come  from  my 
glen.  Perhaps  the  Melrose 
monks  had  found  it  and  copied 
it  in  their  gargoyles.  But  of 
the  Christian  shrine  I  had 
something  to  tell.  The  chapel 
seems  to  have  had  an  ill  repu- 
tation for  a  holy  place.  The 
chapter  of  Melrose  in  or  about 
1250  held  an  inquisition  into 
the  doings  of  a  certain  John 


of  Fawn,  who  tended  the 
shrine  with  unhallowed  ser- 
vice. There  were  complaints 
of  his  successor,  a  monk  who 
bore  the  name  of  Lapidarius; 
and  the  grand  climax  was 
reached  in  the  fate  of  one 
Andrew  de  Faun,  a  priest, 
says  the  record,  who  had  the 
unpleasing  gift  "diabolos  oon- 
vocandi."  He  was  hand  in 
glove  with  Lord  Soulis,  whose 
castle  of  Hermitage  lay  some 
twenty  miles  over  the  hills. 
Of  his  iniquities  it  is  recorded 
that  the  country  folk  grew 
weary,  and  one  October  night 
surprised  him  at  the  business. 
He  confessed  his  sins  under 
the  pressure  of  boiling  lead, 
was  duly  burned,  and  his  ashes 
oast  into  Tweed  to  be  borne  to 
the  cleansing  sea. 

To  the  monks  succeeded  the 
Barons,  the  first  being  the 
tragically  fated  house  of  Home. 
But  side  by  side  with  the  re- 
cord of  their  moorland  wars 
I  found  a  ballad  history. 
Fawn  had  caught  the  fancy 
of  the  wandering  minstrel. 
The  heroine  of  the  ghastly 
"  Riding  of  Etteriok  "  had  eyes 
"grey  as  Fawn."  (The  other 
reading  "  grey  as  a  fawn "  is 
obvious  nonsense.)  The  tryst 
for  true  love  on  Beltane's  E'en 
was  the  Fawn  side,  and  it  was 
in  the  Green  Olen  that  young 
Brokyn  found  himself  asleep 
on  his  return  from  Fairyland. 
"  And  when  ye  come  to  Fawn  water," 

says   the  wise  wife  in   "May 
Margaret," 

«« I  bid  ye  lout  fu'  low, 
And  say  three  prayers  to  Christes  grace 
Afore  ye  ride  the  flow." 

In  the  lovely  fragment,  "The 
Thorn    of    Life,"    there    is    a 
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variant,  not  given  by  Child, 
which  tells  how  on  Midsummer 
morning  the  lady  washed  her- 
self with  dew  "  clear  as  dawn  " 
— an  absurd  literary  phrase 
which  spoils  the  poem.  My 
emendation  "Fawn"  is,  I  take 
it,  certain.  In  the  later  riding 
ballads  the  name  is  still  more 
frequent.  The  doomed  raider 
in  "Carlisle  Town"  swears 
that  Fawn  will  run  red  as 
blood  ere  his  wrongs  are  for- 
gotten. In  "  Castle  Gay  "  the 
dying  Home  craves,  like  King 
David,  for  a  draught  of  Fawn 
water ;  and  in  "  Lord  Archi- 
bald's Good-night "  there  is  a 
strange  line  about  "the  holy 
wells  of  Fawn."  No  doubt 
the  line  is  corrupt,  but  the 
form  of  the  corruption  testi- 
fies to  the  spell  of  the  Green 
Glen. 

The  Homes  of  Hardriding 
marched  through  disorder  and 
violence  to  catastrophe.  Never 
more  than  a  hill  clan,  and  kin 
to  no  powerful  house,  they 
persisted  for  three  centuries 
by  sheer  audacity  and  pride. 
They  held  the  Fawn  glen  and 
built  a  tower  in  it,  but  their 
real  seat  was  Hardriding  in 
the  lower  valley.  The  wave 
of  Douglas  aggression  flowed 
round  them,  but  they  stoutly 
resisted,  and  it  was  only  the 
power  of  the  great  Warden  of 
the  Marches  that  seized  Fawn- 
side  for  the  Cauldshaw  branch 
of  his  house.  The  battle  in 
which  Piers  Home  died  by  the 
hand  of  young  Cauldshaw  was 
fought  in  the  Green  Glen. 
Presently  the  Douglases  were 
in  trouble  with  the  King,  and 
a  younger  Piers,  under  a  King's 
commission,  won  back  his  lands 
and  chased  Cauldshaw  into 


Northumberland.  The  Doug- 
las clan  was  as  often  as  not 
in  treaty  with  the  English 
Warden,  while  the  Hardriding 
folk  were  vehemently  Scottish, 
and,  alone  of  their  name,  gave 
a  good  account  of  themselves 
at  Flodden.  The  fortunes  of 
the  two  houses  seesawed  so 
long  as  lands  were  won  and 
kept  by  the  strong  arm  alone. 
By  -  and  -  by  came  the  day  of 
smooth  things,  when  a  parch- 
ment was  more  potent  than 
the  sword,  and  both  Home 
and  Douglas  withered,  like  hill 
plants  brought  into  a  lowland 
garden. 

It  was  all  an  unedifying  tale 
of  blood  and  treason,  but  in 
reading  it  I  was  struck  by  one 
curious  fact.  Every  critical 
event  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
two  clans  befell  in  the  Green 
Glen.  There  the  leaders  died 
in  battle  or  in  duel,  and  there 
a  shameless  victor  celebrated 
his  mastery.  It  was,  so  to 
speak,  the  citadel,  of  which  the 
possession  was  the  proof  of 
triumph.  It  can  have  had  but 
little  value  in  itself,  for  the 
tower  by  the  burn  was  scarcely 
a  fortalioe,  and  was  never  seri- 
ously dwelled  in.  Indeed  it  is 
referred  to  not  as  a  oastle  but 
as  a  "bower."  When  a  Doug- 
las defied  a  Home  he  sum- 
moned him  to  meet  him  by  the 
"Bower  o1  Fawn."  This  same 
Bower  was  the  centre  of  a 
pretty  tale,  when  for  once  the 
bloodstained  record  emerges 
into  the  clear  air  of  pastoral. 
The  Fawn  glen  did  not  always 
pass  by  war ;  once  it  fell  to  the 
Douglases  by  marriage.  Mar- 
jory of  Hardriding,  walking 
one  evening  by  the  stream,  fell 
in  with  the  young  Douglas, 
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sore  wounded  in  a  forest  hunt. 
In  the  Bower  she  tended  his 
wounds,  and  hid  him  from  her 
fierce  clan.  Love  ripened,  and 
one  July  morn  oame  the  heir 
of  Cauldshaw  to  Hardriding 
gates  on  an  errand  of  peaoe. 
But  the  Home  was  surly,  and 
the  Douglas  retired  with  a 
bitter  denial  and  an  arrow  in 
his  corselet.  Thereupon  Maid 
Marjory  took  the  matter  into 
her  own  hands,  and  rode  over 
the  hills  to  her  lover.  A  gal- 
lant lass  this,  for,  after  a  hur- 


ried wedding  at  the  Kirk 
o'  Shaws,  she  returned  with 
her  man  to  the  Fawn  Bower 
to  confront  an  angry  father 
and  six  angrier  brothers.  She 
offered  peaoe  or  war,  but  de- 
clared that,  if  war  it  should 
be,  she  herself  would  fight  in 
the  first  rank  of  the  Douglases. 
Whereupon,  it  is  said,  old 
Piers,  struck  with  wonder  and 
delight  at  the  courage  he  had 
begotten,  declared  for  peaoe, 
and  the  Green  Qlen  was  her 
dowry. 


IV. 


The  thing  became  an  obfies- 
sion  with  me,  and  I  could  not 
let  this  nook  of  history  alone. 
Weary  hours  were  spent  in 
the  search  for  Homes  and 
Douglases.  Why  I  wasted  my 
time  thus  I  cannot  tell.  I 
told  myself  it  was  part  of  the 
spell  of  the  Green  Glen.  "The 
place  was  silent  and  aware," 
as  Browning  says.  I  could  not 
think  that  the  virtue  had  de- 
parted and  that  the  romance 
of  Fawn  was  a  past  tale. 
Now  it  had  no  visitants  save 
a  shepherd  taking  a  short  out 
or  a  fisherman  with  a  taste 
for  moorland  trout.  But  some 
day  a  horseman  on  a  fateful 
errand  would  stir  its  waters, 
or  the  Bower  witness  a  new 
pastoral.  I  told  myself  that 
the  wise  years  might  ordain 
a  long  interval,  but  sooner  or 
later  they  would  ring  up  the 
curtain  on  the  play. 

A  needle  in  a  haystack  was 
a  simple  quest  compared  to 
mine.  History,  which  loves  to 
leave  fringes  and  loose  threads, 
had  out  the  record  of  Home 


and  Douglas  with  her   sharp- 
est  shears.     The   two  families 
disappeared   within    the   same 
decade.    Cauldshaw  had  chosen 
the   King's   side  in  the  Cove- 
nant wars,  and  the  head  of  the 
house,  Sir  Adam,  had  been  a 
noted  persecutor  of  the  godly. 
He  oame  to  his  end  by  a  bullet 
of     the     Black     Maomichael's 
somewhere  in  the  hills  of  Gal- 
loway.     His    son   had   fought 
in   the  Soots   Brigade  for  the 
French     Kin-,    and     returned 
about   1710  to  find  an  estate 
broken  by  fines  and  penalties. 
We  see  him  last  riding  south 
with   Mackintosh  in  the  'Fif- 
teen, but  history  does  not  tell 
us  of  his  fate.     He  may  have 
died   with    Derwentwater,    or, 
more     likely,     he     may     have 
escaped   and   lain   low  till  the 
hunt  passed.     Cauldshaw  was 
forfeited  and  sold,  and   there 
was  an  end  of  it.     Thirty  years 
later  I  find  a  Douglas,  a  look- 
smith   in   the  High  Street  of 
Edinburgh,  who  may  have  been 
his   son,   since   he  was   gently 
born    and    yet    clearly   of    no 
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other     known     Douglas    sept.  He  died  gallantly,  declaiming 

After   that   the   shears  are  at  the   23rd   Psalm.      The   Jaco- 

work.      My   note    at   the   end  bite  rising  brought  Hardriding 

of  my  researches  was,  "  merged  round    to    the   side   of   Cauld- 

iii     the     burgesses     of     Edin-  shaw.       Home     and     Douglas 

burgh."  rode   south   together,  and   the 

Hardriding  showed  a  similar  fate  of   the   first   at  any  rate 

tale,    save    that     the     Homes  is   olear.     He  fell  in  the   rout 

stood  for  the  Covenant.     One  of    Preston,   charging   with    a 

of     them,     Piers     or    Patrick,  mouthful  of   oaths   and   texts, 

swung    in    the     Grassmarket,  He  left  landless  sons  who  dis- 

and   was    the    subject   of   the  appear  into  the  mist,  and  the 

eulogies  of  Wodrow  and  Pat-  ancient    name     of    Home     of 

rick   Walker.      An    odd    type  Hardriding   died   in   the  land, 

of    saint,     his    godliness    was  David  Hume,  the  philosopher, 

proved  chiefly  by  his   ferocity  in  his  cups  used  to  claim  kin 

against  the  King's  officers,  for  with  the  house,  but  it   is   re- 

wliom    he   would    lie    in   wait  corded    that     David's     friends 

behind  a  dyke  with  a  musket,  did  not  take  him  seriously. 


V. 

About  that  time  I  used   to  charm  was  not  an  opiate,  but 

try  to   analyse  the  impression  a  stimulant.     Its  spell  was  the 

the    Green    Glen    made    upon  spell   of   life.      It  stirred    the 

me.      I  went   to  it  often  and  blood,  comforting   failure   and 

in  all  weathers,  but  especially  nursing   hope,   but  it  did  not 

in  the  soft  June  days  and  the  lull  to  sleep.     Once  after  a  bad 

flaming   twilights    of   October,  illness  I  went  to  Hardriding  to 

At   first   I   thought    that    the  rest,  but  I  could  not  face  the 

attraction  was  the  peace  of  it,  Glen.     It  only  fevered   a  sick 

Wordsworth's   "sleep    that    is  man.     Its  call  was   to  action, 

among  the  lonely  hills."     Cer-  and  its  ancient  genius  had  no 

tainly   it  was  very   quiet   and  love  for  weaklings, 
hallowed,   with   that   brooding        Often  I  tried   to  test  it,  to 

stillness   which    is    a   positive  see  if  others  could   feel    as   I 

thing  and  not  a  mere  absence  did.     I  was  ridiculously  unsuc- 

of  unrest.     I  have  gone  there,  oessful.      The    sportsmen   who 

worried    and    distraught,   and  frequented  Hardriding,  finding 

returned    at     ease     with     the  no  grouse  in  the  Glen,  fought 

world.     Once,   I    remember,   I  shy  of  it,  and  if  chance  took 

came    to    it    after   fighting   a  them   there,  lamented  the  ab- 

forlorn  bye-election  in  an  Eng-  senoe     of    heather.       "  Pretty 

lish  slum,  with  my  brain  fagged  place,"    one    young    man     ob- 

and  dull  and  my  nerves  a  tor-  served   to   me,    "  but   no   more 

ment.      The   Glen  healed  me,  Scotch  than  my  hat.     It  might 

plunging  me  into  the  deeps  of  be  Sussex.     Where's  the  brown 

cool  old-world  shadows.     But  heath      and     shaggy      wood? 

I    soon    discovered     that    the  What!     There  isn't  cover  for 
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a  tomtit.  It's  a  nasty  big 
slice  out  of  Harry's  shooting 
to  have  that  long  bare  place 
taking  up  room."  It  was  too 
remote  for  ladies  to  picnic  in, 
but  one  who  penetrated  as  far 
called  it  "sweet,"  and  said  it 
reminded  her  of  Dartmoor. 
The  people  of  the  neighbour- 
hood were  no  better.  Keepers 
took  the  same  view  as  the 
Hardriding  sportsmen,  and  the 
farmer  whose  lease  covered 
it  spoke  of  it  darkly  as 
"  Poaverty  Neuk."  "  Food  for 
neither  man  nor  beast,"  he 
said.  "  Something  might  be 
done  with  phosphates,  but  I've 
no  money  to  spend.  It  would 
make  a  grand  dam  if  any  town 
wanted  a  water-supply."  Good 
business-like  views,  but  no  hint 
anywhere  of  the  strangeness 
which  to  me  had  made  it  a 
kind  of  sanctuary. 

There  was  one  exception,  the 
shepherd  of  the  Nine  Stane 
Rig.  He  was  a  young  man, 
with  a  fiery  red  head  and  a 
taste  for  poetry.  He  would 
declaim  Burns  and  Hogg  with 
gusto,  and  was  noted  at 
"kirns"  and  weddings  for  his 


robust  rendering  of  songs  like 
"When  the  Kye  oome  Hame" 
and  "  Robin  Tamson's  Smiddy." 
I  used  to  accompany  him  some- 
times on  his  rounds,  and  he 
spoke  to  me  of  the  Green  Glen. 
"It's  a  bonny  bit,"  he  once 
said,  waving  his  arm  towards 
the  Green  Dod.  "And  there's 
ae  queer  thing  about  it. 
Sheep'll  no  bide  in  it.  Ye 
may  pit  a  hi  reel  in  at  nicht, 
and  every  beast'll  be  on  the 
tap  o'  the  rig  by  the  mornin'. 
How  d'ye  account  for  that? 
Mr  Yellowlees  says  the  feed- 
in's  no  guid,  and  that  it  wants 
phosphates.  I  dinna  agree  wi' 
him.  I've  herd  it  a*  my  days, 
and  I  never  saw  better  feed  in' 
than  by  yon  burnside.  I've 
no  just  fawthomed  it  yet,  but 
I've  an  idea  o'  my  ain.  I 
think  the  glen  is  an  auld 
kirkyaird.  I  mind  when  I 
herdit  in  Eskdalemuir  there 
was  a  bit  on  the  hill  whanr 
Covenanters  had  been  buried, 
and  the  sheep  were  aye  sweir 
to  gang  near  it.  Some  day 
I'm  thinkin'  o'  gettin'  a  spade 
and  howkin'.  I  micht  find 
something  queer.  ..." 


VI. 


I  came  to  regard  the  Green 
Glen  as  my  own  exclusive 
property,  which  shared  with 
me  a  secret.  It  was  a  pleas- 
ant intimacy,  and  I  had  re- 
signed myself  to  its  limits, 
conscious  that  the  curtain  of 
the  past  was  drawn  too  close 
to  allow  more  than  one  little 
chink  to  be  seen.  Then  one 
day  Fate  brought  Linford 
across  my  path. 

I   had   known   him    slightly 


for  several  years.  I  can  see 
him  now  as  I  first  knew  him, 
a  big  solemn  young  man,  too 
heavy  for  elegance,  and  an 
awkward  weight  for  a  horse. 
We  met  first  one  spring  at 
Valesoure,  and  a  lonely  fort- 
night established  a  kind  of 
friendship  between  us.  He 
was  a  modest  being,  full  of 
halting  sympathies  and  in- 
terests, for  which  he  rarely 
found  words.  His  family  had 
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been  settled  for  two  gen- 
erations in  Australia,  sheep- 
farming  in  the  good  days 
when  the  big  profits  were 
made.  His  father  had  made 
a  seoond  fortune  in  a  gold 
mine,  and,  disliking  the  land 
legislation  of  the  country,  had 
sold  his  farms  and  brought  his 
boy  to  England.  An  undis- 
tinguished progress  through  a 
public  school  and  Oxford  had 
left  him  without  a  profession, 
and,  his  father  having  died, 
with  no  near  relations,  and  a 
ridiculous  amount  of  money. 
He  should  have  been  a  soldier, 
but  somehow  had  missed  his 
chance.  The  man  was  in  no 
way  slack,  but  he  gave  me 
the  impression  of  having  no 
niche  to  fit  into.  He  was 
very  English  in  speech  and 
manners,  but  he  seemed  to 
stand  outside  all  the  ordinary 
English  occupations  and  look 
on.  Not  that  he  didn't  do 
most  things  well.  He  was  a 
magnificent  shot,  a  first-rate 
horseman,  and  the  best  man 
to  sail  a  boat  I  have  ever 
met.  He  read  much,  had 
travelled  considerably,  and 
had  a  keen  interest  in  scien- 
tific geography.  I  thought 
he  had  found  a  job  when  he 
took  a  notion  of  exploring 
the  Brahmaputra  gorges,  but 
the  expedition  fell  through 
and  his  interest  flagged.  He 
belonged  to  many  clubs,  and 
had  a  few  hundred  acquaint- 
ances; but  beyond  myself  I 
don't  think  he  had  a  friend. 

He  used  to  come  to  see 
me,  and  I  tried  to  under- 
stand what  puzzled  him.  For 
puzzled  he  was — not  unhappy 
or  disillusioned,  but  simply 
puzzled  with  life.  Somehow 


he  did  not  fit  in  with  the 
world  around  him.  I  used  to 
think  it  would  have  been 
better  if  he  had  never  left 
Australia.  There  he  had  a 
ready-made  environment ;  here 
in  England  he  had  to  make 
his  own,  and  he  did  not  seem 
to  have  the  knack  of  it. 
People  liked  him,  and  thought 
him,  for  all  his  stiffness,  a 
good  fellow.  But  he  never 
accepted  anybody  or  anything 
as  his  own ;  he  was  always 
the  observant  and  sympathetic 
stranger.  I  began  to  realise 
that  my  friend,  with  all  his 
advantages,  was  desperately 
homeless. 

To  myself,  as  I  thought 
about  him,  I  prescribed  mar- 
riage. Vix  ea  nostra  voco 
might  have  been  his  motto 
about  most  things,  but  in  a 
wife  he  would  find  something 
his  very  own.  The  thing  was 
obvious,  but  I  saw  also  that 
he  would  be  a  hard  fellow  to 
marry.  He  was  hopelessly 
shy  and  curiously  unimpres- 
sionable. I  do  not  remember 
that  he  ever  spoke  to  me  of 
any  woman,  and  he  avoided 
every  chance  of  meeting  them. 
I  only  once  saw  his  tall  figure 
at  a  dance,  when  he  looked  like 
nothing  so  much  as  Marina 
among  the  ruins  of  Carthage. 

Hunting  was  his  main  hobby, 
and  one  January  I  found  my- 
self staying  under  the  same 
roof  with  him  in  the  Cottes- 
more  country.  He  was,  as  I 
have  said,  a  bold  and  fine  rider, 
but  he  had  to  know  his  horse, 
and  on  this  occasion  our  host 
mounted  both  of  us.  There  was 
an  ugly  banked  fence  where  he 
misjudged  his  animal's  powers, 
and  came  down  in  a  heap  on 
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a  hardish  bit  of  ground.  I 
thought  his  neck  was  broken, 
and  prepared  for  the  worst,  as 
I  helped  three  other  white- 
faced  men  to  get  him  clear. 
But  it  was  only  a  slight  con- 
cussion, a  broken  finger,  and  a 
dislocated  shoulder.  He  had 
a  bad  night,  but  next  day  was 
little  the  worse  for  his  fall, 
and,  frost  having  set  in,  I 
spent  most  of  the  afternoon 
in  his  bedroom. 

He  wore  a  ring  which  I  had 
often  noticed,  a  little  engraved 
carnelian  in  a  heavy  setting  of 
Australian  gold.  In  doctoring 
his  hand  it  had  been  removed, 
and  now  lay  on  the  dressing- 
table.  We  were  talking  idly 
of  runs  and  spills,  and,  as  we 
talked,  I  picked  it  up  and 
examined  it. 

The  stone  was  old  and  curi- 
ous. There  was  no  motto,  and 
the  carving  seemed  to  be  a 
heart  transfixed  by  an  arrow. 
I  thought  it  the  ordinary  trum- 
pery love-token — Cupid  and  his 
darts — when  I  noticed  some- 
thing more.  The  heart  was 
crowned,  and  the  barb  trans- 
fixing it  was  not  an  arrow  but 
a  spear. 

The  sight  roused  me  to  the 
liveliest  interest.  For  the  cog- 
nisance belonged  to  one  house 
and  one  house  alone.  It  was 
Douglas  of  Cauldshaw  who  had 
carried  the  family  badge  with 
this  strange  difference.  Mary 
of  Scots,  it  was  said,  had  given 
them  the  spear,  for  to  the  last 
they  had  stood  by  that  melan- 
choly lady. 

"  Where  did  you  get  this  ?  " 
I  asked. 

"What?  The  ring?  It  was 
my  father's.  An  ugly  thing." 

I   looked   at   it   again.     "It 


has  an  odd  crest.  Did  you 
ever  inquire  about  it?" 

He  said  No.  He  knew  little 
heraldry,  and  didn't  want  to 
pretend  to  what  didn't  belong 
to  him.  Then  he  corrected 
himself.  He  thought  that  the 
thing  was  a  family  relic,  right 
enough.  His  father  had  got 
the  stone  in  turn  from  his 
mother,  and  had  had  it  reset. 
He  thought,  but  he  wasn't  sure, 
that  it  had  been  a  long  time  in 
his  grandmother's  family. 

"What  was  her  name?"  I 
asked  eagerly. 

The  answer  was  disappoint- 
ing. " Brown,"  he  said.  "They 
had  the  Wooramanga  place." 

I  asked  if  they  came  from 
Scotland.  "No,"  he  said. 
"  They  were  Yorkshire,  I  think. 
But  wait  a  bit.  I  think — yes 
— I  have  heard  my  father  say 
something  about  the  Browns 
being  Scotch  —  Brouiis,  you 
know." 

This  was  a  false  scent  and  I 
tried  again.  But  Liuford  had 
nothing  to  tell  me.  He  had 
no  family  papers  or  jewels  or 
pictures,  nothing  but  the  one 
ring.  I  could  see  that  he  was 
puzzled  at  my  interest,  and  to 
my  horror  offered  to  pay  the 
Heralds'  College  to  investigate 
matters.  I  made  him  promise 
to  let  the  Heralds  alone,  and 
tried  to  get  more  about  his 
grandmother.  She  had  been 
a  tall  thin  old  lady,  as  he 
remembered  her,  with  a  north- 
country  accent.  She  had  dis- 
liked Melbourne  intensely.  That 
was  all  he  could  tell;  not  a 
saying  or  a  rhyme  or  a  memory 
to  link  her  with  those  who  had 
borne  the  ring's  cognisance. 

I  heard,  however,  another 
startling  thing  that  afternoon. 
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Linford,  blushing  delightfully,  that    the    lady    was    Virginia 

confessed  that  he  was  in  love.  Dasent  I  was  inclined  to  agree 

He  had  no  chance,   of  course,  with   him.      Miss   Dasent  was 

wasn't    good    enough,    and    all  very   high    game    for    Linford 

the  rest  of  it.     When  I  heard  to  fly  at — or  for  anybody. 


VII. 

Language    is    too    coarse    a  ever  met.      Not  that  she  had 

medium    in    which    to    give    a  any  of  the  sad   homeless  vul- 

true  portrait  of  Miss  Virginia,  garity   of    the    denationalised. 

Airy   diaphanous    colours    and  She    was    a    fervent    patriot, 

the   sharp    fineness    of   marble  and    had    a    delicious   variety 

are    needed ;     and    something  of  the  national  humour.     But 

more,  something   to   recapture  I   could    not   fit    her   in   with 

that  grace,  wild   and   birdlike  her  great  continent.      Indeed, 

and    only  .half    mortal,    which  I   could    not    place    her   any- 

for  three  seasons  turned  all  our  where    in    any    society.      She 

heads.     She  was   an    astound-  belonged      to     some     fanciful 

ing  success.     Coming  from  no-  world    of    her    own ;    but    all 

where,    and   as   innocent   as   a  the    time    she    seemed    to   me 

child    of    ambition,    she    made  to   be   looking   for    something 

every  man   her   most  hopeless  — perhaps    for    her    lost    ma- 

and  humble  servant.     I  think  terial  heritage, 
her  charm  was  her  pure  girl-         I  was  more  interested,  how- 

ishness  —  neither    childish    nor  ever,  in  Linford  than  in  Miss 

womanly,  you  understand.    She  Dasent.      I  could  find  out  no 

had  the  air  of  one  who  faces  more     from     him     about     his 

the  world  frankly  but  does  not  forebears,    but   I   wondered   if 

accept  it.     She  was  a  change-  the   Glen   could   tell   me   any- 

ling,  a  wanderer,  a  dainty  soli-  thing.       Supposing      I      took 

tary  figure  on   the  weary  old  him      there,      unprepared,      of 

roads  of  life.  I  remember  think-  course,    by    any    warning     of 

ing,  when  I  first  saw  her,  that  mine,    might   not   he   feel    the 

she    might    have    stood    for   a  spell    of    it?      If    he     did,     I 

statue  of  incarnate  Wonder.  would    be    convinced    of     the 

I   knew    her    a    little,    well  Douglas     blood ;     for     I     was 

enough    to    see   the    hopeless-  certain     that     not     otherwise 

ness  of  my  friend's  case.     She  would  so  prosaic  a  being  feel 

was  an  American  —  from   one  so  subtle  a  charm, 
of    the    Carolinas,    I    believe;        I    persuaded    him    to    take 

and  Lady  Amysfort  took   her  the      Hardriding      shootings ; 

about   in   London.      I   do   not  with   an   option    to    purchase, 

think  that  they  were  related,  too,  for  Harry's  finances  were 

I  hope  my  friends  beyond  the  now   past    praying   for.      The 

Atlantic   will   forgive    me   for  chance  came  two  days  before 

saying     that     Miss     Virginia  the     Twelfth,    when    he     and 

was  like  no  American  I  have  I    were    alone    in    the    house. 
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It  was  a  mild  blue  August 
day,  with  clear  distances  and 
a  cool  breeze,  and  as  we 
rounded  the  Green  Dod  I 
thought  that  my  Glen  was 
nobly  dressed  for  us.  I  had 
hoped  for  some  cry  of  de- 
light, but  none  came.  Lin- 
ford  stalked  through  the  bent, 
muttering  something  about 
black-game. 

We  came  to  the  mound  by 
the  waterside,  Maid  Marjory's 
Bower,  and  stretched  ourselves 
on  the  scented  turf.  Then  a 
curious  thing  happened  to  me. 
A  light  wind  came  up  the 
stream,  rippling  the  pools  and 
sending  a  grey  shiver  over 
the  grasses.  Suddenly  I  be- 
came oppressed  with  a  mortal 
fear.  I  must  have  lain  limp 
and  white,  looking  dumbly  at 
the  opposite  hill.  I  had  no 
notion  what  I  feared,  but  it 
was  worse  than  my  old  boy- 
ish adventure,  for  though  I 
longed  madly  to  flee,  I  knew 
I  could  not.  The  Green  Glen 
was  trying  me,  and  if  I  failed 
I  had  lost  its  secret  for  ever. 
I  shut  my  teeth,  and  for  a 
second  or  two  hung  at  the 
limit  of  my  endurance.  Then 
it  all  passed.  I  found  myself 
lying  back  on  the  mound, 
desperately  sleepy  and  drip- 
ping with  sweat,  as  if  I  had 
run  twenty  miles. 

I  mopped  my  brow  and 
looked  at  Linford.  He  was 
quite  unperturbed,  and  had 


got  out  his  pouch  and  was 
filling  his  pipe.  He  glanced 
at  me  curiously. 

"You're  in  pretty  bad  con- 
dition, old  chap,"  he  observed. 
"  You'll  founder  on  the  Twelfth 
if  you  drip  like  this  in  an 
afternoon  saunter." 

He  got  up  and  stretched 
himself.  "Let's  go  back," 
he  said.  "There  isn't  a  beast 
or  bird  in  the  place.  I  am 
glad  I  came  here,  for  it  will 
keep  us  from  wasting  time 
over  it." 

I  followed  him,  still  shaky 
and  acutely  disappointed.  The 
Glen  had  nothing  to  say  to 
him.  The  ring  was  an  acci- 
dent, and  the  Cauldshaw  stock 
was  still  to  find.  And  yet,  as 
we  walked  home,  I  began  to 
doubt.  The  Glen  had  been 
not  for  Douglas  or  Home 
alone,  but  for  both.  What 
if  a  Home  were  needed  to 
complete  the  circuit. 

It  was  a  possible  explana- 
tion. Besides,  the  extraordi- 
nary seizure  which  had  befallen 
me  that  afternoon  seemed  to 
argue  that  the  visit  had  not 
been  meaningless.  I  was  per- 
fectly well  and  normal,  and  I 
had  sat  on  the  mound  a  hun- 
dred times  before.  Might  it 
not  be  that  the  Glen  had  been 
stirred,  and  was  striving  to 
tell  us  its  secret?  Then  I 
began  to  laugh,  and  told  my- 
self that  I  was  a  fool  to  treat 
my  fancies  as  solid  facts. 


VIII. 


That  winter  was  made  mem-  leaving  her  very  much  to  her 

orable  to  me,  and  a  good  many  own   devices.      She   hunted   a 

others,     by    Virginia     Dasent.  little  and  spent  some  time  in 

The  Amysforts  went  to  Egypt,  country  -  houses  j    but    mostly 
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she  was  to  be  found  in  London,  was  a  loneliness  about  her  as 
a  city  for  which  she  had  an  about  Linford,  but  it  was  the 
inordinate  love.  This  was  bad  loneliness  of  a  happy  preocou- 
for  Lmford,  who  stayed  de-  pation.  Some  day  those  won- 
votedly  m  town,  and  being  dering  eyes  would  find  the 
lepnved  of  healthful  exercise  world  less  marvellous,  and  then 
put  on  flesh  and  lost  spirits,  her  heart  would  break  Or 
I  found  him  in  the  club  one  would  she  carry  her  fresh 
afternoon  in  a  very  bad  temper,  childlike  interest  undimmed 
.alone  knew  of  his  hopeless  to  the  end?  I  could  not  tell 
plight,  and  with  me  he  did  but  I  argued  badly  for  Lin- 
not  trouble  to  keep  up  ap-  ford's  chances.  He  was  far 
pearances  too  eligible  _  young,  good- 

I    get    no    forrarder,"    he    looking,     preposterously    rich, 
groaned.      "She   tolerates   me    The    man    who    was    to    win 
as  she  tolerates  everybody  else.     Miss      Virginia's       heart,      I 
Lord,  how   I   hate   that   kind     thought,  must  come  riding  in 
smile   of    hers !     She    isn't    a    the  fearless  old  fashion.     Lin- 
woman,  Jack.     She's  an  ador-    ford  was   as   romantic   in  the 
able    sort    of    bird    that   flits    ordinary    sense    of    the    word 
about  and  never  settles.     You    as    a    Kepublican    senator    of 
know   the  way  she  holds  her    Virginia's  native  land 
head  forward  and  peers  away        That  was  my  first   impres- 
beyond     you.       She's    always     sion,  but  I  found  cause  to  alter 
preening  for  another  flight."       it    slightly.      As    I    came    to 
Love    was    making    him    a    know  her  better,  new  avenues 
psychologist,     for     Miss    Vir-    opened   up   in   her   soul.     She 
gmias   maddening   charm  lay    had   an   excellent   brain,   very 
m  just  that  bird-like  detach-    clear,  shrewd  and  subtle,  and 
ment      We   had   become  very    behind   all  her   fancies  I  was 
:>od  friends,  she  and  I;   and     aware  of  a  solid  rock  of  corn- 
en  ot   a   late   afternoon  we    mon-sense.      She    was    not    a 
1   in   the  Amysforts'  big    ready  talker,  and  never  rhap- 
ugly  drawing-room.     She  liked    sodised.     Little  odd  phrases,  a 
me   because   I   was   interested    shrug  and  a  laugh,  gave  the 
in  old  things  and  odd  bypaths,    key   to   her  whimsical   world 

,01K M  ^°Und    th?u  the    °hild    But   on   a  matter   of    Pr°8ai° 
bubbled    over    with    romance,    fact    I   found    her    amazingly 

A    lonely    girlhood     in     some  practical     More  than  once  she 

Uarohman  manor    had    given  offered  me  advice,  with  a  little 

ier  fancy  rich  feeding.     Half  wise  air  which  spoke  of  youth, 

m  a  world   of   books,  half  in  but   with   a   penetration,    too 

a    world    of    pure    dreaming,  which   took   my  breath  away 

tie  took   her   airy  way.     She  I  put  my  surprise  into  words. 

had  about  as  much  worldliness  "Of  course  I'm  practical  "  she 

j>t  Theresa    and  much  less  said.      "I'm    more    than   half 

worldly   knowledge.     Frankly,  Scotch,  you  know." 

was  a  little  afraid  for  her;        I  thought  nothing  of  it  at 

ome     day    disillusion     would  the   time,   for  American    girls 

3ome,  and  come  cruelly.    There  have  a  habit  of   being   either 
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Scotch  or  early  Norman.  I 
remember  asking  her  if  she 
had  ever  been  to  Scotland, 
and  she  said  —  No  :  not  yet. 
She  had  not  had  time.  But 
some  day  .  .  . 

I  was  inclined  to  be  a 
little  angry  with  both  her 
and  Linford.  He  went  about 
like  a  sheep,  a  ridiculous  figure 
of  purposeless  melancholy,  and 
the  deeper  he  sank  in  this 
mood  the  worse  it  was  for 
his  chances.  As  for  the  lady, 
I  began  to  think  her  almost 
inhuman.  I  wondered  if  she 
were  not  perfectly  heartless, 
hollow  within  like  an  Ell- 
woman.  She  seemed  uncon- 
scious of  the  havoc  she  was 
causing  everywhere.  I  think 
I  would  have  preferred  a  com- 
mon flirt  to  this  unearthly 
aloofness.  But  her  eyes  used 
always  to  make  me  revise  my 
judgments  :  they  were  so  inno- 
cent and  young.  Some  day 
she  would  awaken,  I  told  my- 
self. Some  day  the  sleeping 
princess  would  be  kissed  into 
life.  But  I  was  pretty  certain 
that,  unless  a  miraole  hap- 
pened, it  would  be  none  of 
Linford's  doing. 

It  was  one  morning  in  the 
Park  in  early  May  that  she 
exploded  the  mine  under  my 
feet.  She  had  been  riding 
with  Linford,  and  turned,  as 
I  came  up,  to  accompany  me. 
I  don't  know  what  they  had 
been  talking  about,  but  her 
eyes  were  shining,  her  colour 
high,  and  her  lips  very  tight. 

"We  have  been  discussing 
Scotch  places,"  she  volunteered. 
"  It  is  very  tiresome.  I  wanted 
a  place,  and  Mr  Linford  seems 
to  have  got  a  long  lease  of  it. 
He  offered  to  make  it  over  to 


me,  but  of  course  that  was 
impossible.  It's  a  great  nui- 
sance, for  I  had  set  my  heart 
on  it." 

I  asked  the  name,  and  even 
as  I  asked  I  think  I  guessed 
the  answer. 

"  Hardriding,"  she  said.  "  A 
little  old  place  in  the  Borders. 
My  family  lived  there  long  ago, 
and  I  have  always  meant  to 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  it. 
Caroline  Amysfort  is  going  to 
Bayreuth,  so  I  shall  set  up  as 
hostess  on  my  own  account. 
If  I  can't  get  Hardriding  I 
must  have  Cauldshaw.  Will 
you  come  and  stay  with  me  ?  " 

I  listened  to  her,  I  hope, 
with  an  impassive  face,  but 
inwardly  I  was  a  volcano  of 
excitement.  Hardriding  and 
Cauldshaw  !  Home  and  Doug- 
las !  Was  the  circuit  by  some 
amazing  chance  to  be  com- 
pleted ?  I  wondered  how  soon 
I  could  decently  make  an  ap- 
pointment with  Miss  Virginia 
and  get  the  whole  story.  She 
was  going  away  for  the  week 
end,  but  would  be  free  on 
Tuesday,  rather  late.  I  hugged 
my  impatience  for  three  beastly 
days. 

I  had  expected  a  fragment, 
and  found  instead  a  complete 
and  well  -  authenticated  tale. 
I  blessed  that  lovable  American 
seriousness  about  genealogies. 
There  was  the  pedigree  neatly 
inscribed,  with  excerpts  from 
registers  and  letters,  as  busi- 
nesslike, as  irrefutable,  as  a 
share  certificate.  After  old 
Sir  Piers  fell  at  Preston  his 
eldest  son,  Gideon,  fled  to 
France,  and  thence  to  the 
Canadas.  He  fought  under 
the  French  flag,  and  rose  to  a 
colonelcy  before  he  fell  at 
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Quebec.  He  had  married  a 
Frenchwoman,  and  their  son — 
Lewis,  I  think — took  to  the 
sea  and  did  good  trade  in  the 
smuggling  and  privateering 
line  along  the  New  England 
coast.  He  settled  in  North 
Carolina,  and,  being  rich  from 
his  ventures,  bought  a  hand- 
some property,  and  built  a 
manor-house  in  the  colonial 
style.  With  his  grand-daugh- 
ter the  male  line  of  Home — 
Miss  Virginia  pronounced  it  to 
rhyme  with  "loam" — ended. 
She  married  a  Dasent,  son  of  a 
neighbouring  squire,  and  was 
Miss  Virginia's  grandmother. 
There  it  was,  all  set  down  in 
black  and  white,  and  very 
prettily  she  expounded  it  to 
me.  I  had  found  the  Hard- 
riding  stock  at  last.  It  had 
come  back  to  me  out  of  the 
mist  with  ample  credentials. 

Miss  Virginia  at  Cauldshaw, 
Linford  at  Hardriding,  and  be- 
tween them  the  Green  Glen ! 
Surely  the  stage  was  being  set 
at  last  for  the  play.  My  first 
impulse  was  to  tell  her  the 
whole  romance.  I  pictured 
her  delight ;  I  saw  the  prosaic 
Linford  take  on  the  colour  of 
poetry.  But  a  scruple  deterred 
me.  It  would  be  breaking 
faith  with  the  Green  Glen.  If 
the  spell  were  there  it  needed 


no  preparation  of  mine  for  its 
working.  Those  starry  influ- 
ences called  for  respectful 
treatment.  I  would  go  to 
Hardriding,  and  some  day — 
some  mellow  autumn  day — 
Miss  Virginia  would  cross  the 
hills,  and  Linford  would  be 
there  by  the  Bower  to  meet 
her! 

Meanwhile  all  that  summer 
the  course  of  true  love  ran 
badly.  The  two  were  friends 
after  a  fashion,  but  Linford 
was  such  a  clumsy  and  uneasy 
being,  and  Miss  Virginia  so 
swift  and  evasive,  that  it 
seemed  impossible  that  that 
friendship  could  ripen.  I  got 
very  sick  of  the  whole  business, 
angry  with  Linford,  and 
puzzled  about  the  lady.  At 
one  moment  I  called  her  in- 
human, at  another  angelic : 
but,  whatever  view  one  took 
(and  after  all  they  came  to  the 
same  conclusion),  she  was  the 
most  heartbreaking  beauty. 
Her  wild  childlike  eyes  looked 
through  one  as  if  to  a  pleasant 
country  beyond.  There  is  a 
Greek  fable,  isn't  there  ?  about 
some  hero  who  needed  the 
touch  of  his  mother  the  Earth 
to  give  him  strength.  I  won- 
dered if  she  would  ever  find 
that  earth  -  kinship,  which 
means  common  humanity. 


IX. 

In   early  August  the   Lam-  its  dancing  hostess  to  be  still, 

mas  floods  were  high,  so  that  She   was   in   wild   spirits,  out 

sultriness  was  purged  from  the  at  all  hours,  a  crony  of  shep- 

air   and   the   world   left   clean  herds,  already  learned   in   the 

and   rain -washed    and    sweet-  ways  of  the  moors.     She  had 

scented.      I    was     staying    at  come    back,   she    said,    to    her 

Cauldshaw,  in   a   small   party  own  country,  and  lived  every 

which  tried  in  vain  to  induce  hour    in    a    whirl    of    delight 
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and  wonder.  The  long  round- 
shouldered  hills,  the  clear 
burns,  the  very  homely  sim- 
plicity of  the  old  land  ravished 
her  heart.  I  counted  the  days 
till  I  could  take  her  to  the 
Green  Glen. 

Then  the  party  melted  away, 
and  it  was  arranged  that  she 
should  pay  a  visit  of  state 
to  Hardriding.  I  also  was 
bidden,  and  Linford  spent  his 
days  in  a  fever  of  expectation. 
Miss  Virginia  was  scrupulous 
about  the  details.  She  would 
walk  across  the  hills  by  the 
old  raiding  road  from  Cauld- 
shaw.  I  showed  her  the  way, 
which  traversed  the  Green 
Glen,  and  on  the  map  I 
pointed  out  the  Bower.  She 
clapped  her  hands  with  de- 
light at  my  tale — the  barest 
sketch — of  the  Home  doings. 
"What  an  adventure!"  she 
cried.  "  I  shall  tell  you  all 
about  it  at  dinner.  I  feel 
like  a  princess  coming  home 
to  her  kingdom." 

I  sincerely  hoped  that  she 
was.  If  the  Fates  were  kind 
this  airy  spirit  should  feel 
the  antique  spell  of  earth, 
and  I  dared  to  think  that 
two  wanderers  might  find  a 
home. 

To  this  hour  I  remember 
every  incident  of  that  autumn 
day.  It  was  the  3rd  of  Sept- 
ember. The  morning  broke 
cold  and  misty,  but  by  ten 
o'clock  the  sun  had  burned 
up  the  rime,  and  the  hills 
slept  in  a  bright  windless 
calm.  I  was  shooting  with 
Linford,  and  set  out  from 
Cauldshaw  at  eleven  o'clock. 
Miss  Virginia  was  to  leave 
after  luncheon,  and,  if  she 
followed  my  directions,  would 


be  at  Hardriding  by  six.  She 
would  reach  the  Green  Glen 
about  four  o'clock,  and  I  laid 
my  plans  accordingly. 

I  shot  vilely,  for  I  was  full 
of  a  curious  sense  of  antici- 
pation. So  was  Linford,  but 
nothing  could  impair  his  skill. 
We  talked  very  little,  I  re- 
member; but  it  took  some 
manoeuvring  on  my  part  to 
have  the  afternoon  beat  where 
I  wanted  it.  Linford  would 
have  had  us  try  the  moors 
near  the  house,  for  his  mind 
was  always  turning  to  Hard- 
riding;  but  after  some  per- 
suasion I  got  him  to  keep  to 
the  hills  by  the  Nine  Stane 
Rig,  where  we  looked  down 
on  the  Green  Glen.  Had  I 
told  him  that  Miss  Virginia 
was  walking,  he  would  have 
set  off  then  and  there  to  meet 
her,  and  spoiled  everything. 
He  kept  asking  me  when  she 
would  start.  "  She'll  have  to 
go  round  by  the  Red  Ford," 
he  repeated,  "and  that  means 
Hardriding  at  tea-time.  We 
needn't  stay  too  long  up  here. 
Hardriding  is  her  family  place, 
so  to  speak,  and  I  want  to  be 
there  to  welcome  her." 

Shortly  after  three  we  stood 
on  the  summit  of  the  Dun  Rig, 
and  as  I  watched  the  green 
shoulders  of  the  Fawn  Hope 
I  saw  a  figure  cross  the  sky- 
line. Then  I  told  Linford  the 
truth.  I  bade  him  go  up  the 
Glen  to  meet  her  and  wait  for 
her  at  the  Bower.  He  looked 
at  me  shyly.  "You  arranged 
all  this  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Thanks 
very  much,  old  man.  You've 
been  a  pretty  good  friend  to 
me." 

I  set  off  for  Hardriding 
without  a  glance  behind.  The 
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Glen  was  now  no  place  for  me. 
Looking  back  at  my  frame  of 
mind,  I  oan  see  nothing  but 
exhilaration.  Some  great  thing 
was  about  to  befall  two  people 
whom  I  loved.  I  had  no  doubt 
of  the  virtue  of  the  place.  By 
devious  paths  I  had  brought 
back  to  it  its  old  masters.  It 
had  whispered  its  secret  to  me, 
and  I  had  repaid  it.  For  the 
moment  I  felt  that  time  was 
not,  that  death  was  little,  and 
change  a  mockery.  The  wise 
years  let  nothing  die,  and 
always  the  circle  came  full 
again,  bringing  back  lost  hopes 
and  dreams.  The  still  and 
golden  afternoon  spoke  the 
same  message  to  my  heart. 
I  felt  the  serene  continuance 
of  all  things,  the  sense  of 
something  eternal  behind  the 
trivial  ways  of  man. 

I  reached  Hardriding  a  little 
after  four,  and  according  to 
my  plan  sat  down  to  read 
and  smoke.  But  I  soon  found 
that  idleness  was  impossible. 
I  was  strung  too  high  with 
expectation.  I  wandered  into 
the  library,  and  then  into  the 
garden,  but  my  eyes  were 
always  turning  to  the  shoulder 
of  hill  which  marked  the  open- 
ing of  the  Fawn  Glen.  Then 
I  resolved  to  go  to  meet 
Linford.  Whatever  had  hap- 
ened,  it  would  be  right  for 
me  to  welcome  Miss  Virginia 
to  Hardriding. 

Before  I  had  crossed  the 
lawns  my  mood  changed  ut- 
terly. I  suddenly  became  a 
prey  to  black  forebodings.  The 
doggerel  Latin  of  True  Thomas 
rang  in  my  head  like  the  croak 
of  a  raven  : — 

Ubi  Faunusfluit 
Spes  mortalix  ruit. 


I  tried  to  laugh  at  it.  I  told 
myself  that  the  verses  were 
no  doubt  the  work  of  a  fool- 
ish eighteenth-century  parson. 
What  harm  could  follow  the 
meeting  of  two  friends  in  a 
hill  glen  where  their  forebears 
had  fought  and  loved?  But 
I  reasoned  in  vain.  A  deadly 
depression  overmastered  me. 
The  light  had  gone  out  of  the 
sky,  and  the  bent,  all  yellow 
in  the  westering  sun,  seemed 
wan  as  death. 

Where  Fawn  flows 
Man's  hope  goes. 

The  dolorous  refrain  would  not 
leave  me. 

I  emerged  from  the  park 
into  the  water  meadows  where 
Fawn  runs  deep  among  flags 
and  meadow  -  sweet.  Beyond 
them  I  came  to  the  lower  glen, 
where  the  fir-clad  slopes  leave 
a  thin  strip  of  pasture  by  the 
stream.  Here  I  should  have 
met  the  two,  but  there  was 
no  sign  of  them.  I  looked  at 
my  watch  and  found  it  after 
five. 

Then  I  began  to  quicken 
my  pace.  My  depression  had 
turned  to  acute  anxiety.  Be- 
fore me  was  half  a  mile  of 
open  strath,  and  then  the 
Green  Dod,  where  the  Glen 
turned  sharply  to  the  right. 
I  ran  that  half  -  mile  with 
dread  in  my  heart  of  what  I 
might  see  beyond  it.  But 
when  I  came  to  the  Green 
Dod  there  was  still  no  sign 
of  a  human  being.  The  Fawn 
flows  round  the  shoulder  of 
hill  in  a  narrow  defile,  at  the 
upper  end  of  which  begins 
the  Green  Glen.  I  resolved  to 
wait  there,  for  I  realised  that 
I  could  not  enter  the  Glen.  I 
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can  give  no  reason  for  this, 
but  I  knew  the  truth  of  it. 
My  feet  could  not  have  carried 
me  round  the  shoulder  of  hill. 

I  did  not  wait  long.  Sud- 
denly down  the  defile  came  a 
single  figure.  It  was  Linford, 
but  even  to  my  distraught 
sight  a  different  Linford  from 
him  I  had  known.  As  I  have 
said  he  was  a  big  fellow,  a 
little  ungainly,  a  little  afraid 
of  his  size.  But  now  he  was 
a  noble  figure  of  a  man,  and 
as  he  strode  along  there  was 
a  strange  mastery  and  dignity 
in  him.  But  why  was  he 
alone?  I  blinked  my  eyes,  for 
I  saw  that  he  was  not  alone. 
He  carried  in  his  arms  some- 
thing slim  and  white  and  very 
quiet.  I  crouched  behind  a 
boulder  as  he  came  near,  but 
he  had  no  eyes  for  anything 
but  his  burden.  His  head  was 
bent  over  it,  and  his  face  was 
wild  and  drawn  with  grief. 
Then  I  saw  that  a  fair  head 
lay  limply  in  the  crook  of  his 
arm  and  that  the  face  was 
very  pale.  .  .  . 

The  doctors  called  it  heart 
failure.  Miss  Virginia,  said 
one  of  them  in  a  moment  of 
poetry,  had  for  years  had  a 
frail  chariot  for  her  body  and 
the  horses  of  her  spirit  had 
driven  too  fiercely.  She  must 
have  had  heart  trouble,  though 
no  one  had  diagnosed  it.  The 
hill  walk  from  Cauldshaw  had 
been  too  much  for  her.  The 
same  man  spoke  wisely  about 
the  evils  of  our  modern  life. 
"  Most  people  to-day,"  he  said, 
"have  temperaments  that  prey 
on  their  bodies.  They  must 
live  at  white  heat  and  the  shell 
cracks.  ,  ." 


Years  afterwards,  when  time 
had  taken  the  edge  off  his 
grief,  Linford  told  me  some- 
thing of  what  happened.  "  She 
met  me,  looking  very  well  and 
jolly,  and  we  walked  to  the 
place  you  call  the  Bower.  You 
may  laugh  at  me,  but  I  tell 
you  I  had  a  presentiment  that 
something  was  going  to  hap- 
pen, but  I  couldn't  be  sure 
whether  it  was  good  or  bad. 
...  She  looked  all  round  the 
Glen  and  sighed  happily,  as  if 
she  had  found  something  she 
liked  very  much.  Then  sud- 
denly she  gave  a  little  cry 
and  went  very  white.  I  caught 
her,  and  saw  that  she  was  all 
in  a  shiver.  She  was  staring 
at  the  burn,  and  her  eyes  were 
round  and  frightened  like  a 
deer's.  Then  she  smiled  again, 
and  turned  to  me  with  a  look 
— Oh,  my  God,  I  can  never 
forget  it !  It  was  so  kind  and 
happy  and  .  .  .  She  must 
have  cared  for  me  all  the  time, 
and  like  a  blind  fool  I  didn't 
know  it.  She  put  her  arms 
round  my  neck  and  said,  'My 
ain  true  love' — I  suppose  she 
was  quoting  from  a  Scotch 
song.  And  just  as  I  was 
bursting  with  joy  I  felt  that 
her  cheek  was  cold.  .  .  ." 

Now  it  is  a  curious  thing, 
but  in  the  '  Scotiohronioon  '  of 
Hume  of  Calzeat  —  it  is  in 
manuscript,  and  I  do  not 
think  any  one  living  has  read 
it  besides  myself — there  is  a 
version  of  the  story  of  Maid 
Marjory.  And  according  to 
that  version,  when  the  lady 
confronted  her  father  in  the 
Green  Glen,  she  put  her 
arm  around  the  Douglas's 
neck,  and  said,  "My  ain  true 
love." 
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AHMED    PASHA    ARABI. 

ON  21st  September  1911  one  of  Nature's  particular 
there  died  at  Helouan,  near  passes  to  eminence.  No  one 
Cairo,  a  venerable  but  appar-  who  saw  the  white  -  bearded 
ently  quite  undistinguished  Arabi  sitting  half  asleep  in 
old  Egyptian  of  the  peasant  his  little  house  in  Ceylon, 
class,  who,  some  thirty  years  or  afterwards  at  Helouan, 
ago,  from  a  precarious  situa-  would  have  dreamed  that  it 
tion  as  doorkeeper  to  a  small  had  been  his  lot  once  to  make 
Levantine  warehouseman  in  all  the  Powers  thoroughly  ex- 
Alexandria,  pushed  his  way,  cited,  and  finally  to  go  to 
as  it  were  by  the  aid  of  an  war  with  England ;  yet,  so 
ironical  Fortune,  into  the  office  strangely  do  things  happen, 
of  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  this  rough  old  man,  whose 
Egyptian  army  and  Dictator  death  caused  not  the  slight- 
of  the  country's  destinies,  only  est  stir  either  in  Egypt  or 
to  be  bundled  back  into  ob-  in  Europe,  was  at  one  time 
scurity  once  more  after  an  the  most  important  figure  in 
ecstatic  month  or  two,  like  the  near  East,  and  acted  as 
a  discarded  doll  into  the  cup-  a  kind  of  burly  monarch  of 
board.  It  is  sometimes  diffi-  the  Nile. 

cult  to  decide  whether  rather  Ahmed  Arabi  was   born  in 

simple    men    have    a    special  1839,  so  far  as  he  knew,  at  a 

liability   to   become   the   tools  small  village   of   the   province 

of  Destiny  by  reason  of  some  of  Charkieh,  in  Lower  Egypt, 

potent    quality    only   compre-  His    father  was    a    fellah,   or 

hended  by  men  in  their  more  peasant,    who    owned    two    or 

sheep-like  moments,  or  whether  three   acres   of   ground  which 

Fate,  being  very,  very  young,  he    cultivated    with    his    own 

selects    her    instruments   with  hands,    bringing   up    his   four 

the  most  noteworthy  gullibil-  sons  to  follow  the  same  means 

ity.      For  Ahmed   Arabi   was  of     livelihood.        The     young 

unquestionably   a   man   of    no  Arabi   thus   passed  his  youth 

great    intelligence   and   of    no  without   education   and   with- 

brillianoe  at  all;   and   yet   at  out     any    knowledge    of    the 

one   time   he   found   himself —  outside   world;    but,   being  of 

somewhat     bewildered,    it     is  a  restless  disposition,  he  made 

true — in  a  position  to  measure  his    way,    while    still    in    his 

swords    with     the    armies    of  'teens,    to    Alexandria,    where 

Britain,  and  to  set  the  entire  after  some  vicissitudes  he  ob- 

civilised    world    to    discussing  tained    a    situation   as   bowab, 

his  personality.     How  he  came  or     doorkeeper,    at     a     small 

to  reach  that  elevated  position  warehouse.     His  large,  impos- 

is  a  matter  of  wonder  to  all  ing  figure  and  strong,  massive 

those  who  do  not  bear  in  mind  features,  however,  soon  caused 

the   seeming  absurdities  prac-  him   to  fall   under  the   notice 

Used  so  often  by  Fortune,  nor  of  the  army  recruiting  officers ; 

call  a  kind  of  brutal  simplicity  and  he  was  speedily  conscribed, 
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probably  at  about  the  age  of 
eighteen. 

As  a  soldier  he  was  a  con- 
siderable success,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  he  received 
promotion.  At  that  time  the 
Egyptian  army  was  a  mere 
rabble,  officered  by  men  of  all 
social  grades.  Any  tinker  or 
tailor  who  had  come  into  the 
good  graces  of  an  important 
personage  might  be  given  a 
commission  in  the  army ;  or 
again,  any  private  soldier  or 
corporal  who  showed  the 
slightest  ascendancy  over  his 
colleagues  might  suddenly  find 
himself  raised  to  the  rank  of 
captain, — a  position  which  car- 
ried with  it  little  more  than  the 
right  to  shout  and  gesticulate 
on  parade  with  freedom.  At 
the  death  of  the  Khedive  Said, 
in  1863,  Arabi  was  already 
a  captain  in  the  regiment 
which  was  permanently  on  duty 
at  the  palace  in  Cairo ;  and, 
although  still  under  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  he  seems  to 
have  been  a  somewhat  con- 
spicuous figure,  not  only  by 
reason  of  his  hulking  size  and 
of  his  noisy,  good  -  natured 
boisterousness,  but  because  of 
his  rather  pushing  and  assert- 
ive manners. 

One  day,  early  in  the  reign 
of  the  Khedive  Ismail,  a  sad 
misfortune  befel  the  young 
man.  He  was  behaving  in 
his  usual  hearty  manner  in 
front  of  the  palace,  jesting, 
laughing,  and  indulging  in 
some  form  of  horse-play,  when 
the  Khedive  looked  out  of  the 
window  in  a  very  black  tem- 
per. "Upon  my  word,"  said 
His  Highness,  "you  are  more 
noisy  than  the  big  drum,  and 
much  less  useful ; "  and  there- 


with he  gave  orders  for  Arabi's 
immediate  punishment.  The 
punishment  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  severe,  but  it  was 
sufficient  to  engender  in  his 
heart  the  most  bitter  resent- 
ment towards  the  Khedive, 
who  was  already  much  dis- 
liked by  Egyptian  military 
men  owing  to  his  favouritism 
towards  the  Turkish  and  Cir- 
cassian officers,  of  whom  there 
was  a  large  number  in  the 
army.  In  this  state  of  mind 
he  attached  himself  to  a  secret 
society,  whose  aim  was  the 
deposition  of  the  Khedive, 
thus  relieving  his  distraught 
feelings  by  plotting  all  manner 
of  calamities  for  his  sovereign 
lord.  Nothing,  of  course,  re- 
sulted from  these  proceedings, 
and  many  years  had  passed 
before  Arabi  came  into  any 
prominence  outside  his  small 
circle  of  discontented  brother- 
officers. 

War  broke  out  between 
Abyssinia  and  Egypt,  and 
Arabi,  now  a  man  not  far 
short  of  forty  years  of  age, 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
transports  at  Massowah.  Be- 
ing left  to  his  own  devices, 
he  soon  found  that  the  job 
could  be  made  a  very  profit- 
able one  to  himself,  and  for 
some  time  he  laboured  whole- 
heartedly at  the  pleasurable 
task  of  amassing  money  at 
Government  expense.  In  the 
end,  however,  a  charge  of  cor- 
ruption was  brought  against 
him,  and  he  was  disgraced 
and  cashiered. 

Stranded  in  Cairo  with 
nothing  to  do,  and  with  his 
heart  full  of  hatred  towards 
the  Khedive  Ismail,  who  had 
dismissed  him,  Arabi  began  to 
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frequent  El  Azhar,  the  great 
Moslem  college,  where,  in  the 
open  galleries,  he  listened  to 
the  lectures  of  the  Muham- 
medan  teachers,  and  learnt  by 
heart  a  large  number  of  pass- 
ages from  the  Koran,  which 
in  after-life  he  quoted  on  all 
possible  occasions.  This  piety 
seems  to  have  served  him  in 
good  stead,  for  it  was  not  long 
before  he  was  pardoned  by  the 
Khedive  and  readmitted  into 
the  army, — a  fact,  however, 
which  did  not  deter  him  from 
joining  once  more  the  secret 
society,  and  resuming  the  in- 
trigues against  His  Highness. 
This  society  had  now  as- 
sumed some  importance,  and 
its  power  in  the  army  was 
something  of  a  menace  to  dis- 
cipline. Arabi,  by  his  vehe- 
ment and  incautious  denunci- 
ations of  the  Khedive,  came 
to  be  regarded  as  a  moving 
spirit  in  its  councils;  and  his 
rustic  violence  seems  to  have 
supplied  just  that  touch  of 
excitement  to  the  community 
which  made  each  member  feel 
that  at  last  he  really  was  par- 
ticipating in  big  things.  Too 
unwise  to  feel  the  need  of 
restraint,  Arabi  ranted  and 
cursed,  and  sent  shivers  of 
nervous  ecstasy  down  the 
backs  of  his  colleagues,  there- 
by providing  that  very  sensa- 
tion of  which  every  member 
of  a  secret  society  is  in  searph. 
Somebody,  however,  betrayed 
them  to  Ismail,  who  at  once 
sent  for  the  ringleaders.  They 
went  to  the  Palace  with  hag- 
gard faces  and  shaking  knees, 
like  so  many  naughty  school- 
boys, Arabi  himself  being  in 
a  most  mortal  fear.  The 
Khedive,  however,  had  no  in- 


tention of  being  hard  upon 
them.  None  realised  better 
than  he  the  delights  of  in- 
trigue. He  was,  to  use  a 
paraphrase,  always  playing  at 
Pirates  and  Red  Indians  him- 
self; and  he  felt  that,  in  this 
case,  it  would  be  much  more 
amusing  for  them  all  to  play 
together  in  one  big  game. 
He  therefore,  there  and  then, 
promoted  the  seventy  worst 
offenders  to  be  colonels  in  his 
army ;  and  to  Arabi,  as  being 
the  most  noisy  of  them  all,  he 
gave  one  of  his  concubines  (in 
whom  he  had  lost  interest) 
to  be  his  wife  and  helpmeet. 
Arabi  then  swore  to  defend 
Ismail's  honour  with  his  life, 
and  to  work  only  for  his  in- 
terests. Shortly  after  this, 
however,  in  1879,  Ismail  was 
deposed  ;  and,  forty-eight  hours 
after  the  deposition,  Arabi  was 
on  his  knee  before  the  new 
Khedive,  Tewfik,  swearing  to 
defend  his  honour  till  death. 

With  the  deposition  of  Is- 
mail it  was  agreed  that  the 
army,  which  now  stood  at  some 
45,000  men,  should  be  reduced 
to  18,000;  and  this,  of  course, 
produced  very  considerable  dis- 
content in  military  circles.  A 
great  many  officers  had  to  be 
put  on  half  -  pay,  and  much 
annoyance  was  caused  to  the 
Egyptians  when  it  was  found 
that  the  majority  of  Turkish 
and  Circassian  officers  serving 
in  the  army  were  retained  on 
the  active  list.  Arabi,  now  a 
full  colonel  in  command  of  the 
4th  Regiment,  at  once  recom- 
menced his  intrigues,  and  soon 
became  the  not  unwilling  tool 
of  a  certain  cunning  Turkish 
officer  named  Mahmoud  Sami, 
who  had  his  own  axe  to  grind. 
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Sami  induced  Arabi  and  two 
other  colonels,  All  Fehmy,  com- 
manding the  1st  Regiment,  and 
Abd'  el  'Al,  to  write  a  petition 
to  the  Khedive,  asking  that 
the  Minister  of  War,  Osman 
Rifki,  should  be  dismissed,  and 
that  an  inquiry  should  be  held 
into  the  qualifications  of  the 
foreign  officers  who  had  recent- 
ly received  promotion, — "for," 
said  the  petitioners,  "we  our- 
selves are  far  superior  to  those 
who  have  been  elevated." 

The  petition  was  insolent  in 
tone,  and  it  was  presently  de- 
cided to  put  the  three  signa- 
tories under  arrest.  On  1st 
February  1881,  on  the  pretext 
that  arrangements  had  to  be 
made  for  a  certain  procession 
which  was  about  to  take  place, 
they  were  ordered  to  appear 
at  Kasr  -  el  -  Nil  barracks, 
which  stand  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Nile ;  and  the  location 
of  this  building  suggested  to 
Arabi's  ignorant  mind  that 
they  were  about  to  be  done 
to  death.  He  had  reason  to 
suppose,  he  declared,  that  a 
steamer  was  moored  against 
the  barrack-square,  and  upon 
this  he  and  his  friends  were 
to  be  taken  a  short  way  down 
stream.  Iron  chests  were  pre- 
pared on  board,  into  which  he 
and  his  colleagues  were  to  be 
pushed,  the  chests  being  then 
dropped  into  the  Nile.  Their 
friend  Sami  warned  them  that 
death  in  some  horrible  form 
no  doubt  awaited  them;  and 
between  them  a  plan  of  action 
was  concocted.  It  was  decided 
that  if  the  three  colonels  had 
not  returned  from  Kasr-el-Nil 
after  two  hours  had  elapsed, 
their  soldiers  should  come  to 
their  rescue,  led  by  Sami. 


Thus,  with  this  assurance  but 
with  heavy  hearts,  Arabi,  AH 
Fehmy,  and  Abd'  el  'Al,  were 
led  off  to  their  unknown  fate. 

At  the  barracks  their  worst 
fears     were     realised.       They 
found  themselves  in  the  pres- 
ence  of    a    court-martial,    and 
were  forthwith  subjected  to  a 
cross-examination  of  the  most 
penetrating   character.      Such 
procedure  in  Egypt,  however, 
is  always  a  slow  matter,  and 
the    two    hours    had    elapsed 
before  the  case  for  the  prose- 
cution   began    to   form    itself. 
But   it   was   never  completed ; 
for  suddenly,  with  a  rush  and 
a  yell,  the  rescue  party,  some 
hundreds  strong,  charged  into 
the   barracks    and    burst   into 
the    court-room.      Chairs    and 
tables  were  upset,  the  judges 
were    pelted   with    their    own 
manuscripts,   and   were    good- 
humouredly  tumbled  head  first 
into   the   pools   of    ink    which 
lay  upon  the  floor  before  them ; 
the  officers  of  the  court  were 
pushed  and  bumped  about  by 
the  soldiery ;  and  in  a  moment 
the  court-martial  presented  a 
spectacle    which    might    have 
suggested    a    scene    in    '  Alice 
in   Wonderland.'     Nobody,   of 
course,     was     hurt,     for     the 
Egyptians     are     inclined     to 
treat  these  affairs  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  game,  but  everybody 
was     hot,     and    flushed,     and 
splashed    with    ink;     and    in 
this  condition  the  whole  com- 
pany, headed  by  the  regimen- 
tal band,  marched  over  to  the 
palace,  where,  in  the  courtyard 
before  the  windows,  the  three 
colonels  demanded  that  Osman 
Rifki   should   resign   from  the 
Ministry    of    War    in    favour 
of   Mahmoud    Sami,   that   the 
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Turkish  and  Circassian  officers 
should  be  excluded  from  the 
service,  and  that  the  strength 
of  the  army  should  be  in- 
creased. 

It  was  now  the  height  of 
the  tourist  season  in  Cairo,  and 
it  happened  that  the  regimen- 
tal band  had  an  engagement 
to  play  at  a  hotel  during  the 
hour  of  tea.  As  the  troops 
awaited  the  Khedive's  decision, 
the  bandmaster  looked  at  his 
watch  and  reminded  Arabi  of 
the  appointment,  for  the  hour 
was  drawing  near.  The  officers 
knew  quite  well  that  if  the 
band  marched  off  the  troops 
would  wander  away  too,  and 
the  demonstration  would  prove 
a  fiasco;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  nothing  would  persuade 
the  bandsmen  to  neglect  their 
remunerative  engagement.  The 
whole  matter,  therefore,  re- 
solved itself  into  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  Khedive 
would  hold  out  until  the 
tourists'  tea-time,  or  whether 
he  would  give  in  before  that 
hour.  Thus  the  mutinous  offi- 
cers spent  their  time  in  whis- 
pering and  looking  at  their 
watches,  or  in  turning  anxi- 
ous, pleading  eyes  towards  the 
benign  musicians,  who  did  not 
seem  to  realise  that  they  held 
at  that  moment  the  destinies 
of  Egypt  in  their  power. 

The  Khedive  Tewfik,  how- 
ever, did  not  know  of  the 
musical  arrangements  for  the 
day,  and,  after  one  last  look 
at  the  formidable  host  outside 
his  windows,  decided  to  grant 
— for  the  moment  —  all  their 
requests,  whereupon  the  troops 
dispersed  with  cries  of  "Long 
live  the  Khedive ! "  and  the 
band  hurried  off  to  play  to 


the  tourists  at  the  hotel.  On 
the  next  morning  Arabi  and 
his  colleagues  waited  on  the 
Khedive,  and  made  their 
humble  apologies  to  him  for 
the  disturbance  of  the  pre- 
vious day.  They  were  ex- 
tremely nervous  as  to  their 
safety,  and  their  deeds  of  the 
day  before  now  seemed  to 
them  to  have  been  terribly 
bold.  They  believed  that  the 
Khedive  would  find  means  of 
putting  them  to  death,  and, 
although  His  Highness  ac- 
cepted their  protestations  of 
loyalty,  they  looked  for  no 
mercy  from  him  in  the  event 
of  a  return  of  his  power. 

For  some  months  Arabi 
and  his  brother  officers  lived, 
thus,  in  a  perpetual  state  of 
nervousness ;  but  in  July  1881 
matters  once  more  came  to  a 
head.  The  Khedive  suddenly 
dismissed  Mahmoud  Sami 
from  the  Ministry  of  War, 
and  the  office  was  given  to 
His  Highness's  brother-in-law, 
Daoud  Pasha.  At  about  the 
same  time  a  story  began  to 
be  circulated  that  Tewfik  had 
obtained  a  secret  fetwa,  or 
decree,  from  the  Shekh  -  ul- 
Islain,  the  active  head  of  the 
Muhammedan  religion,  autho- 
rising him  to  put  the  three 
colonels  to  death  for  high 
treason.  There  was  no  truth 
in  this,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Khedive  intended  to  take 
drastic  measures  against  them. 
On  the  night  of  September  8 
a  police  agent  visited  the  house 
of  Arabi,  but  was  refused 
admission.  Being  convinced 
that  the  man  had  been  sent 
to  murder  him,  Arabi  hurried 
to  the  house  where  lived  his 
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two  colleagues,  who  reported 
that  they  had  received  a 
similar  visitor,  to  whom  ad- 
mission had  likewise  been 
refused.  That  night,  there- 
fore, they  planned  the  great 
coup  of  the  following  day,  by 
which  the  whole  history  of 
modern  Egypt  was  decided. 
Sitting  in  a  back  room,  with 
lights  turned  low,  these  three 
colonels,  distracted,  over- 
wrought, and  thoroughly 
frightened,  agreed  that  a 
mutiny  was  their  only  pos- 
sible means  of  escape, — that 
the  time  had  come  for  them 
to  lead  their  regiments  to  the 
Khedive's  palace  and  to  make 
their  power  recognised  at  the 
point  of  the  sword. 

On  the  next  morning,  Sept- 
ember 9,  the  3rd  liegimeut 
received  orders  to  proceed  at 
oiioe  to  Alexandria,  it  being 
the  obvious  intention  of  the 
Government  to  diminish  the 
numbers  of  the  disaffected 
troops  in  Cairo.  This  order 
served  as  the  signal  for  the 
mutiny ;  and,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Arabi,  the  troops  an- 
nounced their  intention  of 
marching  to  Abdin  Palace. 
On  hearing  this  the  Khedive 
was  distracted ;  and,  mistrust- 
ing in  this  moment  of  de- 
spair the  advice  of  all  his 
native  councillors,  sent  for  the 
one  man  upon  whom  he  felt 
that  he  could  rely,  Sir  Auck- 
land Colvin,  the  British  Con- 
troller-General of  the  Egyptian 
Debt.  Sir  Auckland  believed 
that  the  only  decent  course  to 
adopt  was  that  of  bold  opposi- 
tion to  the  mutineers,  and  he 
advised  the  Khedive  to  put 
himself  immediately  at  the 
head  of  whatever  loyal  troops 


he  could  collect  and  to  await 
the  arrival  of  Arabi  in  formid- 
able array.  The  Khedive 
seemed  to  agree  to  this,  and 
together  they  drove  over  to 
the  Abdin  barracks,  where  the 
troops  were  known  to  be  loyal. 
Here  they  were  received  with 
protestations  of  fidelity;  and 
therefore  with  more  confidence 
they  drove  on  to  the  Citadel, 
where  again  the  troops  re- 
ceived them  with  approval 
As  it  was  now  mid-afternoon 
Sir  Auckland  Colvin  advised 
the  Khedive  to  march  the  loyal 
troops  to  Abdin,  but  His  High- 
ness, much  elated  by  his  ap- 
parent popularity,  decided 
that  it  would  be  nice  to  drive 
on  to  the  distant  Abbaasieh 
barracks  where  Arabi  was 
lodged,  in  order  to  parley  with 
the  mutineers.  This  was  done ; 
but  when  they  arrived  they 
learnt,  as  everybody  knew  all 
the  time,  that  Arabi  had  al- 
ready marched  with  2500  men 
and  18  guns  to  Abdin.  The 
carriage  was  therefore  turned, 
and,  by  making  a  long  detour, 
the  Khedive  and  Sir  Auckland 
reached  a  back  door  of  the 
palace  without  molestation. 
Hastening  into  one  of  the 
front  rooms  and  looking 
through  the  windows,  they 
saw  that  the  court  in  front 
of  the  building  was  held  by 
troops  in  open  square,  and 
that  the  18  guns  were  trained 
upon  the  palace.  The  un- 
wieldy Arabi  oould  be  seen 
prancing  about  on  horseback, 
together  with  some  of  his 
brother  officers,  making  a  very 
brave  show  in  the  light  of  the 
afternoon  sun.  Sir  Auckland 
Colvin  at  once  told  the 
Khedive  that  without  delay 
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he  must  come  out  into  the 
square  and  face  his  enemies. 
Together,  therefore,  they  de- 
scended the  great  staircase 
and  advanced  boldly  towards 
the  mutineers. 

"  When  Arabi  presents  him- 
self," whispered  Sir  Auckland 
to  His  Highness,  "tell  him  to 
give  you  his  sword,  and  to 
give  the  troops  the  order  to 
disperse.  Then  go  the  round 
of  the  square  and  address  each 
regiment  separately."  In  a 
few  moments  Arabi  ap- 
proached, still  on  horseback. 
The  Khedive,  with  some  nerv- 
ousness, told  him  to  dismount. 
Arabi  awkwardly  obeyed,  and, 
after  disentangling  himself, 
advanced  on  foot,  having  with 
him  several  officers  and  a 
guard  with  fixed  bayonets. 

"Now  is  your  moment,"  said 
Sir  Auckland  to  His  Highness. 

"  We  are  between  four  tires," 
said  the  Khedive,  adding  after 
a  while,  "What  can  I  do? 
We  shall  be  killed." 

A  painful  pause  ensued,  and 
at  last  the  Khedive,  much 
agitated,  told  Arabi  to  sheath 
his  sword.  Arabi,  however, 
was  himself  so  frightened 
that,  though  he  hastily  at- 
tempted to  obey  the  order, 
his  shaking  hands  would  not 
fulfil  their  office,  and  for  some 
moments  the  point  of  his  sword 
rattled  and  blundered  aimlessly 
around  the  mouth  of  the  scab- 
bard. The  Khedive,  getting 
control  of  his  voice,  then  asked 
what  all  the  trouble  was 
about ;  and  Arabi,  wiping  the 
cold  sweat  from  his  face,  stated 
his  demands — namely,  that  all 
the  Ministers  should  be  dis- 
missed, that  a  Parliament 
nhould  be  convoked,  and  that 


the  strength  of  the  army 
should  be  increased.  These 
demands  in  actual  fact  did 
not  in  any  way  represent  the 
urgent  wishes  or  needs  of  the 
people,  and  it  would  seem 
that  they  had  been  formulated 
without  much  consideration  to 
serve  as  a  casus  belli.  Arabi 
did  not  represent  a  patriotic 
movement,  and  at  that  time 
he  was  not  popular  outside 
the  disaffected  regiments.  The 
proposal  to  increase  the 
strength  of  the  army,  and 
thereby  add  further  to  the 
load  of  the  tax -payer  at  a 
time  when  the  country  was 
painfully  in  debt,  was  neither 
wise  nor  magnanimous.  How- 
ever, with  troops  and  guns 
faciDg  them,  the  Khedive  did 
not  feel  inclined  to  resist ;  and, 
turning  to  Sir  k  Auckland,  he 
gloomily  remarked,  "  You  hear 
what  he  says." 

Sir  Auckland  replied  some- 
what sharply  that  it  was  not 
fitting  for  the  Khedive  to  dis- 
cuss such  questions  with  his 
colonels,  and  advised  him  to 
retire  to  the  palace.  This  His 
Highness  did  with  great 
promptness,  and  Sir  Auckland 
Colvin  remained  in  the  square 
for  about  an  hour  arguing 
with  Arabi  and  his  officers. 
Sir  Charles  Cooksoii,  the  act- 
ing British  Consul  -  General, 
then  arrived,  and  the  nego- 
tiations were  continued,  the 
Khedive  being  consulted  every 
now  and  then  by  means  of 
messages. 

At  length  His  Highness 
agreed  to  dismiss  his  Ministers 
and  to  refer  the  other  two 
points  to  the  Porte.  Sherif 
Pasha,  chosen  by  the  muti- 
neers, was  made  President  of 
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the  Council,  the  announcement 
being  received  with  shouts  of 
"  Long  live  the  Khedive  !  " 
Arabi  then  made  his  submis- 
sion to  His  Highness,  swearing 
once  more  to  be  a  loyal  servant 
of  the  throne,  and  the  troops 
marched  off  in  perfect  quiet- 
ness. The  Khedive  thereupon 
sat  down  and  telegraphed  to 
Constantinople  for  10,000 
Turkish  troops  with  which 
to  quell  the  mutineers  (a  re- 
quest which  was  not  granted), 
and  Arabi,  on  his  part,  issued 
a  kingly  circular  signed  "  Col- 
onel Ahmed  Arabi,  represent- 
ing the  Egyptian  army," 
assuring  the  consuls  -  general 
that  he  would  continue  to 
protect  the  interests  of  for- 
eigners, and  so  forth. 

Sherif  Pasha  having  agreed 
to  take  office  only  on  condition 
that  the  disaffected  regiments 
should  leave  Cairo,  Arabi, 
nervous  for  his  own  safety 
and  horrified  by  his  own  dar- 
ing, thought  it  would  be 
prudent  to  comply.  He  there- 
fore retired  to  Suez,  and  his  col- 
leagues were  sent  to  Damietta. 
His  departure  from  Cairo  had 
the  nature  of  a  royal  progress 
through  the  streets,  for  the 
deeds  of  September  9  had 
made  him  very  popular ;  and 
at  the  railway  station  he  made 
a  speech,  stating  that  a  new 
era  had  dawned  for  Egypt. 
At  Zagazig  a  fete  was  held 
in  his  honour,  at  which  about 
a  thousand  persons  were  pres- 
ent ;  and  here  he  made  another 
speech,  urging  the  dismissal  of 
all  Europeans  in  Egyptian 
Government  employment,  and 
stating  that  he  had  three 
regiments  in  Cairo  which  could 
be  relied  on  to  carry  out  his 


wishes.  At  about  this  time 
Arabi  made  a  long  statement 
to  Sir  Auckland  Colvin,  the 
tone  of  which  was  curiously 
nai've  and  ignorant.  At  great 
length,  and  with  much  labour, 
he  explained  that  men  came  of 
one  common  stock  and  should 
have  equal  rights,  and  that  it 
was  for  equal  rights  that  the 
army  contended.  He  now  dis- 
claimed his  desire  to  get  rid 
of  foreigners,  explaining  that 
they  were  the  necessary  in- 
structors of  the  people,  and 
pointing  oat  that  they  had 
given  him  the  only  schooling 
he  had  ever  had.  The  impres- 
sion left  on  the  mind  of  Sir 
Auckland  by  this  declamation 
was  that  Arabi  was  a  sincere, 
but  not  at  all  a  practical,  man. 

In  the  first  week  of  January 
1882  Arabi  was  recalled  to 
Cairo  and  made  Under- Secre- 
tary for  War,  it  being  felt 
that  it  was  better  for  him  to 
belong  to  the  Government 
than  to  be  outside  it ;  where- 
upon he  at  once  began  again 
to  plot  against  the  Khedive. 
At  about  this  time  there  ap- 
peared in  *  The  Times '  a  mani- 
festo demanding  Egypt  for 
the  Egyptians,  and  asking 
that  all  foreigners  should  be 
dismissed ;  and  it  was  gener- 
ally supposed  that  it  was 
written  or  suggested  by  Arabi. 
Various  letters  signed  "  Ahmed 
the  Egyptian"  appeared  in 
the  papers,  and  people  in  Eng- 
land began  to  question  whether 
Arabi  was  not,  after  all,  a 
noble  patriot. 

On  5th  February  Arabi 
managed  to  get  himself  made 
Minister  of  War,  and  now, 
with  the  army  at  his  back, 
he  felt  that  he  could  call 
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himself  virtual  ruler  of  Egypt. 
He  used  his  power  in  the  most 
extravagant  manner.  Fresh 
battalions  were  raised,  in  the 
main  with  the  object  of  giving 
employment  to  the  numerous 
officers  who  supported  his 
cause.  Pay  was  increased  all 
round,  in  spite  of  the  desperate 
financial  state  of  the  country. 
Hundreds  of  officers  were  pro- 
moted ;  and  when  the  Khedive 
remarked  that  there  should  be 
some  sort  of  examination  be- 
fore promotion,  Arabi  replied, 
firstly,  that  the  officers  were 
of  such  well-known  capacity 
that  examination  was  unneces- 
sary, and  secondly,  that  they 
refused  to  be  examined.  He 
declared  openly  at  this  time 
that  he  did  not  see  why  a 
hereditary  Khedivate  was  nec- 
essary, and  that  if  the  dynasty 
were  abolished  £300,000  a-year 
would  be  economised. 

Arabi's  quarrel  with  the 
Khedive  was  now  made  more 
bitter  by  the  following  occur- 
rence. Nineteen  Circassian 
and  Egyptian  officers,  desir- 
ing to  rid  themselves  of  the 
colonels  of  their  regiments, 
Abd'  el  'Al  and  Arabi,  were 
said  to  have  plotted  to  dis- 
grace the  one  and  to  murder 
the  other.  Into  this  charge 
an  official  inquiry  had  to  be 
made.  Abd'  el  'Al  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  one  of  the  three 
ringleaders  in  the  mutiny,  and 
his  disgrace  was,  therefore,  a 
matter  which  closely  touched 
Arabi.  The  evidence  was 
heard  by  a  court  of  Egyptian 
officers  on  2nd  April  1882  ;  and, 
considering  the  rivalry  and 
enmity  between  the  Circassians 
and  Egyptians,  the  result  was, 
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of  course,  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion. Abd'  el  'Al  was  shown 
to  be  entirely  innocent  in  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  and  the 
plot  to  murder  Arabi  was 
proved.  The  nineteen  officers, 
together  with  twenty-one  other 
persons,  mostly  Turkish  or 
Circassian,  including  the  late 
Minister  of  War,  Osman  Rifki, 
were  sentenced  to  banishment 
for  life  to  the  remotest  part  of 
the  Sudan,  a  sentence  prac- 
tically equivalent  to  that  of 
death.  This  flagrant  injustice 
was  deeply  resented  by  the 
Khedive,  who,  very  rightly,  re- 
fused to  confirm  the  sentence. 
By  his  orders  the  officers  were 
removed  temporarily  from  the 
active  list  of  the  army,  and 
after  a  short  time  had  elapsed 
were  reinstated. 

The  fight  between  the 
Khedive  and  the  army  led  to 
the  utmost  disorder  in  the 
country,  and  the  position  of 
Europeans  became  far  from 
safe.  The  maintenance  of  law 
and  order  under  the  circum- 
stances was  impossible,  and 
throughout  Egypt,  murder, 
robbery,  and  crime  of  all  kinds 
were  rife.  This  being  so,  the 
English  and  French  Consuls- 
General  advised  their  respec- 
tive Governments  to  interfere, 
and,  on  15th  May  1882,  after 
prolonged  discussion  as  to 
whether  the  duty  of  restoring 
order  should  be  left  to  Turkey 
(a  solution  of  the  difficulty 
strongly  advocated  by  Eng- 
land), the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment was  advised  that  an 
Anglo-French  fleet  had  sailed 
for  Alexandria.  Arabi  at  once 
circulated  a  statement  that  if 
the  English  and  French  were 
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allowed  to  interfere,  it  would 
mean  the  disbanding  of  the 
army,  the  dismissal  of  the 
Ministry,  and  all  manner  of 
other  troubles.  In  reply  to 
this  the  Consuls  -  General  on 
May  25  demanded  the  forc- 
ible retirement  of  Arabi  from 
Egypt  for  one  year;  but  the 
only  effect  of  the  note  was 
that  Arabi  and  the  entire 
Ministry  resigned.  On  May 
28  the  chiefs  of  the  various 
religions,  Moslem,  Coptic,  Jew- 
ish, &o.,  waited  on  the  Khedive 
and  begged  him  to  reinstate 
Arabi  as  the  Minister  of  War, 
for  Arabi  had  threatened  them 
all  with  death  unless  they  per- 
suaded His  Highness  to  do  so. 
The  colonel  of  the  palace 
guard,  meanwhile,  stated  that 
he  had  received  orders  to  keep 
His  Highness  a  prisoner  in  the 
palace,  and  to  shoot  him  if  he 
attempted  to  escape.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  Khe- 
dive was  obliged  to  reinstate 
the  rebellious  colonel. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  masses 
his  return  to  office  meant  the 
expulsion  of  all  foreigners  from 
Egypt,  and  the  triumph  of  the 
Egyptian  national  party;  and 
consequently  a  number  of  out- 
rages against  Christians  were 
perpetrated.  The  ill-temper  of 
the  people  was  increased  by 
the  arrival  of  the  Anglo- 
French  fleets,  which  assembled 
at  Alexandria  during  the  first 
week  in  June.  A  further  com- 
plication ensued.  The  Sultan, 
as  suzerain  of  Egypt,  sent  over 
a  Commissioner,  Dervish  Pasha, 
with  orders  to  assert  Turkish 
authority.  He  was  received 
royally  at  Alexandria  on  June 
7,  but  on  his  arrival  in  Cairo 
he  was  much  annoyed  by  the 


mob  of  Egyptians  who  sur- 
rounded his  carriage  and 
shouted  the  praises  of  Arabi 
in  his  ears.  Upon  the  next 
day  the  Ministers,  all  of  the 
Arabi  party,  came  to  call  upon 
him  in  a  body,  but  the  Turk 
received  them  with  marked 
discourtesy,  remaining  seated 
upon  the  divan  in  conversation 
with  his  secretary,  whilst  the 
Egyptians  stood  awkwardly 
before  him.  Every  now  and 
then  Dervish  would  smile 
pleasantly  at  them,  but  he 
made  no  attempt  to  treat 
them  as  intelligent  beings. 
Presently  he  asked  his  sec- 
retary to  repeat  to  him  the 
tale  of  how  Muhamed  Ali, 
the  first  Khedive,  a  Turkish- 
Albanian  by  nationality,  had 
rid  himself  of  the  Egyptian 
mamlukes  who  had  annoyed 
him.  The  secretary  thereupon 
related  how  they  had  all  been 
beguiled  into  the  Citadel  and 
there  set  upon  and  massacred, 
only  one  escaping  by  jumping 
his  horse  from  the  ramparts 
into  the  street  below.  "Ah," 
said  Dervish,  turning  a  benign 
face  to  the  Ministers,  "the 
man  who  escaped  was  a  lucky 
dog ; "  and,  with  a  brief  re- 
mark on  the  weather,  he  dis- 
missed them. 

On  10th  June  Arabi,  acting 
through  the  Ulema  of  Cairo, 
sent  a  deputation  to  the  Com- 
missioner, and  a  certain  well- 
known  rebel  delivered  a  speech 
in  praise  of  Arabi.  But  this 
was  too  much  for  the  Turk, 
who,  briefly  remarking  that 
he  had  come  to  give  instruc- 
tions and  not  to  listen  to 
sermons,  ordered  the  orator  to 
be  thrown  out  of  the  room. 

Having  received   this   snub, 
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and  believing  that  the  Sultan's  and  it  is  said  that  over  a 
representative  intended  to  hundred  Arabs  also  met  their 
support  the  Khedive  against  deaths.  The  British  Consul 
him,  Arabi  felt  that  the  time  escaped  with  his  life  by  a 
had  come  to  set  Egypt  in  a  miracle.  The  native  Governor 
blaze,  so  that  all  men  might  of  Alexandria  communicated 
turn  to  him  for  protection,  with  Cairo  and  asked  what 
and  thus  his  power  might  he  should  do,  but  there  the 
become  absolute.  What  dras-  utmost  confusion  reigned  ad- 
tic  step  he  contemplated  is  ministratively,  and  the  only 
not  known,  for  on  the  next  man  whose  orders  were  listened 
day,  June  11,  a  terrible  event  to,  Arabi,  was  sulking,  owing 
occurred  which  brought  matters  •  to  his  treatment  at  the  hands 
at  once  to  a  definite  issue.  of  the  Turkish  Commissioner. 
For  some  days  the  natives  Arabi  seems  to  have  expressed 
resident  in  the  low  quarters  his  opinion  that  he  could  stop 
of  Alexandria  had  been  show-  the  riot  by  telegraph  at  any 
ing  signs  of  an  intended  at-  moment,  but  that  Dervish 
tack  upon  Christians  living  Pasha  must  ask  him  to  do 
in  the  same  quarter.  Several  so;  and  thus,  at  last,  the 
Greeks  and  Italians  had  re-  haughty  Turk  was  obliged  to 
ceived  warnings,  and  the  come  to  see  Arabi  and  to  beg 
British  Consul  had  taken  him  to  issue  the  necessary 
some  steps  for  the  protection  orders.  Arabi,  quite  unmoved 
of  British  subjects.  The  by  the  loss  of  life  which  was 
foreign  fleets  lying  in  the  momentarily  occurring,  and 
harbour  were,  as  has  been  caring  only  for  his  personal 
said,  a  further  cause  of  irri-  prestige,  loftily  consented  to 
tation  to  the  natives,  for  the  put  an  end  to  the  riot.  He 
presence  of  the  battleships  telegraphed  to  the  Governor 
made  the  Europeans  somewhat  to  call  out  the  troops,  who 
confident,  and,  in  certain  oases,  had  until  now  remained  in 
offensive.  The  morning  of  barracks,  and  immediately  the 
llth  June  passed  quietly,  and,  mob  dispersed, 
it  being  Sunday,  the  Euro-  Mr  Farman,  an  American 
peans  attended  their  churches  judge,  at  that  time  resident  in 
in  the  customary  manner.  Alexandria,  describes  how  he 
Early  in  the  afternoon,  how-  walked  down  from  his  hotel 
ever,  a  Maltese  Greek  and  an  to  the  Place  Muhamed  AH, 
Arab  had  a  dispute  about  some  after  the  troops  had  been 
money,  and  in  the  conflict  called  out,  to  learn  what  was 
which  ensued  the  Arab  was  happening ;  but  he  saw  only 
stabbed  in  the  stomach.  In-  a  few  persons  dispersing 
stantly  a  crowd  collected,  and  before  the  military.  In  his 
a  riot  followed,  which  was  for-  published  account  of  these 
tunately  confined  to  certain  events  he  makes  light  of  the 
quarters  of  the  town.  About  affair,  and  says  that  for  three 
sixty  Europeans  of  the  lower  days  afterwards  no  one  termed 
classes  were  killed  under  cir-  it  anything  other  than  a 
oumstances  of  great  brutality ;  lamentable  and  serious  riot, 
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oommenoed  by  a  foreigner. 
It  was  the  papers,  he  declares, 
which  worked  it  up  into  a 
"  massacre. "  Mr  Charles  Royle, 
an  English  judge,  however,  is 
of  a  very  different  opinion; 
and  his  description  of  the 
fighting,  or  rather  of  the 
murders,  in  the  streets  is 
gruesome  in  the  extreme.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  blame  is 
to  be  attributed,  indirectly  if 
not  directly,  to  Arabi.  It  was 
he  who  had  instigated  the 
natives  to  acts  of  lawlessness, 
and  who  had  inculcated  in 
them  those  anti-foreign  senti- 
ments which  found  vent  in 
the  riot.  He  must  have  known 
the  trend  of  events  in  Alex- 
andria, and  it  would  seem 
that  he  had  almost  purposely 
refrained  from  instructing  the 
Governor  and  the  troops  as  to 
how  to  act  in  the  event  of 
trouble.  Arabi  here  showed 
himself  to  be  a  stupid,  ignor- 
ant peasant,  without  foresight 
and  without  magnanimity ; 
and  that  he  did  not  hang  for 
his  misdeeds  was  due  only  to 
the  forbearance  of  the  British 
public. 

On  the  night  following  the 
riot  many  of  the  European 
residents  collected  in  the  con- 
sulates, where  they  passed  the 
long  hours  in  painful  suspense. 
It  was  agreed  that  it  would  be 
most  inadvisable  to  land  any 
force  from  the  battleships,  for 
a  general  massacre  might  en- 
sue, and  the  three  or  four 
hundred  available  bluejackets 
and  marines  would  not  be  able 
to  protect  more  than  a  limited 
number  of  the  Christian  popu- 
lation. The  next  morning, 
however,  tranquillity  was  re- 


stored, and  the  Europeans, 
who  immediately  began  to 
seek  refuge  on  the  ships  in 
the  harbour,  were  not  molested 
as  they  made  their  way  to  the 
docks.  The  exodus  both  from 
Cairo  and  from  Alexandria 
soon  became  very  general, 
although  the  peace  of  the 
former  city  had  not  been  dis- 
turbed;  and  during  the  next 
three  weeks  or  so  the  Alexandria 
sea-front  is  said  to  have  pre- 
sented a  most  lively  spectacle. 
The  men-o'-war  lying  in  the 
harbour  with  flags  flying,  the 
steamers  and  sailing-ships  of 
all  nationalities  surrounded  by 
small  craft,  the  rowing-  and 
sailing-boats  passing  to  and 
fro  between  the  quays  and 
this  crowded  fleet  of  vessels, 
presented  in  the  brilliant  June 
weather  a  most  cheery  and 
animated  scene.  The  native 
boatmen  haggled  and  bar- 
gained, jested  and  laughed, 
with  the  refugees,  as  though 
the  events  of  llth  June  had 
never  occurred. 

Meanwhile  an  attempt  was 
made  to  bring  the  ringleaders 
of  the  riot  to  justice ;  but 
Arabi,  choosing  to  believe  that 
the  fault  lay  as  much  on  the 
one  side  as  on  the  other,  de- 
clared that  he  would  not  allow 
any  Arab  to  be  executed  un- 
less, for  every  one,  a  European 
was  also  hanged.  Shortly  after 
this  the  Sultan  sent  Arabi  the 
grand  cordon  of  the  Order  of 
the  Medjidie,  in  recognition  of 
the  services  he  had  rendered 
to  Islam;  and  the  Order  had 
to  be  handed  personally  to  him 
by  the  Khedive. 

Egyptian  hostility  to  for- 
eigners had  now  reached  a 
most  dangerous  pitch,  and 
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Arabi  was  carried  along  by 
the  wave  of  warlike  enthusi- 
asm which  he  himself  had  done 
so  much  to  arouse.  He  was 
aware  that  the  French  and 
English  Governments,  mistrust- 
ing one  another,  were  hesitat- 
ing to  decide  upon  a  course  of 
action,  and  that  the  proposal 
to  introduce  Turkish  troops 
into  Egypt  was  not  likely  to 
be  put  into  execution.  He  felt 
a  profound  contempt  for  the 
European  fleets,  under  whose 
very  guns  the  Alexandria  riots 
had  taken  place.  Moreover, 
there  were  certain  Englishmen 
of  unbalanced  mind  who,  pos- 
ing as  his  friends,  pretended 
that  they  had  great  influence 
with  the  British  public,  always 
ready  as  it  was  to  support  a 
patriotic  movement.  They  had 
induced  Arabi  to  write  letters 
to  the  papers  full  of  national- 
ist fervour,  and  had  done  their 
utmost  to  arouse  in  the  rustic 
mind  of  the  mutinous  colonel 
those  patriotic  sentiments  which 
were  so  foreign  to  his  nature. 
Patriotism  is  an  intellectual 
pursuit,  unknown  to  those  who 
lack  education, — for  the  senti- 
ment which  so  often  passes  as 
patriotism  both  in  Egypt  and 
elsewhere  is  simply  ignorant 
dislike  of  the  foreigner.  Arabi 
was  not  a  patriot;  he  was  a 
hater  of  Europeans.  He  did 
not  care  a  brass  farthing  about 
his  country  as  a  whole,  he  did 
not  work  to  make  better  the 
lot  of  the  masses.  He  blindly 
plotted  and  schemed  and  in- 
trigued and  mutinied  in  order 
to  place  in  the  hands  of  him- 
self and  his  friends  the  power 
to  act  as  he  might  choose.  He 
had  no  definite  schemes  in 
view :  he  talked  vaguely  of 


deposing  the  Khedive,  of  call- 
ing a  parliament,  of  expelling 
all  foreigners,  and  so  forth ; 
but  he  knew  not,  either  by 
experience  or  by  consecutive 
thought,  what  would  be  the 
result  of  his  enterprises.  Let 
him  get  power :  that  was  all. 
Lord  Cromer  has  recorded  his 
belief  that,  during  the  first 
stages  of  the  revolt,  Arabi  was 
impelled  simply  by  fear  for  his 
personal  safety ;  but  now  he 
was  urged  forward  by  sheer 
joy  in  the  possession  of  power, 
a  form  of  intoxication  against 
which  his  simple  mind  was  in 
no  way  proof. 

Defying  the  fleets  in  the 
harbour,  Arabi  now  prepared 
for  war  by  strengthening  the 
fortresses  at  Alexandria  and 
by  attempting  to  institute  a 
general  conscription  for  the 
army.  The  Sultan,  acting  in 
agreement  with  the  British 
and  French  Governments,  or- 
dered Dervish  Pasha  to  stay 
Arabi's  hand ;  but  on  July  5, 
at  a  Council  of  Ministers, 
Arabi  made  a  violent  speech 
against  the  Turks,  and  com- 
manded the  officers  of  the 
Egyptian  army  to  discontinue 
all  communication  with  the 
Sultan's  representative.  Thus 
his  quarrel  now  was  not  only 
with  the  Khedive  and  with  the 
European  Powers  who  wished, 
for  the  sake  of  law  and  order, 
to  support  His  Highness,  but 
also  with  the  Porte.  He  had 
played  his  cards  as  badly  as 
was  to  be  expected  of  him,  and 
with  the  army  at  his  back  he 
now  turned  blindly  to  face  the 
consequences  of  his  folly. 

When  Admiral  Seymour,  who 
was  in  command  of  the  British 
fleet,  became  aware  that  the 
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fortifications  opposite  his  ships  with  the  most  pleasant  inter- 
were  being  strengthened,  and  national  courtesies,  the  foreign 
that  guns  were  being  mounted,  fleets  left  England  to  solve 
he  conferred  with  the  French  the  Egyptian  question.  When 
Admiral,  both  telegraphing  to  darkness  fell  the  British  men- 
their  Governments  for  instruo-  o'-war  alone  remained  on  the 
tions.  The  British  Govern-  scene. 

ment,  until   now   most   averse  There  were  still  a  number  of 

to    meddling    with    Egyptian  lower-class  Europeans  left  in 

matters,  advocated  a  bombard-  Alexandria,  and  these  fortified 

ment,  but  the  French  Govern-  themselves    in    the    consulates 

ment  strongly  disapproved   of  and   other  buildings.     All  the 

this  course,  and  for  some  days  remaining     British     residents, 

an    animated    discussion    was  with  two  or  three  exceptions, 

kept    up.      At    last,    however,  betook      themselves      to      the 

the  British  Government,  real-  P.  &  O.  ss.   Tanjore,  and  Sir 

ising    the    seriousness    of    the  Auckland    Colvin    and    other 

situation,    telegraphed   to   Ad-  high  officials  went  quietly  on 

miral  Seymour  instructing  him  board  a  battleship  during  the 

to  bombard  the  forts  unless  the  afternoon. 

strengthening  works  therein  On  the  next  morning  the 
were  abandoned.  "  Before  tak-  natives  began  to  leave  the 
ing  any  hostile  step,"  said  the  city  in  enormous  numbers ; 
telegram,  "invite  co-operation  and  just  before  7  A.M.,  when 
of  French  Admiral ;  but  you  the  watering  -  carts  were 
are  not  to  postpone  acting  sprinkling  the  streets  and  the 
on  your  instructions  because  incredulous  bowaba  were  yawn- 
French  decline  to  join."  ing  and  smoking  their  early 
On  July  10  Admiral  Sey-  cigarettes,  a  warning  bell  was 
inoiir  informed  the  Military  rung  and  a  signal  shot  was 
Commandant  of  Alexandria  fired.  Immediately  the  bom- 
that  unless  the  fortresses  were  bardment  commenced.  Arabi 
temporarily  surrendered  to  him  had  stationed  himself  in  the 
for  the  purpose  of  disarma-  Arsenal  at  the  Ministry  of 
ment,  he  would  bombard  them  Marine,  but  as  soon  as  the 
on  the  next  morning.  He  re-  shells  began  to  fall  in  that 
oeived  an  unsatisfactory  reply,  quarter  he  moved  over  to 
and  consequently  informed  the  certain  fortifications  which, 
French  of  his  intentions.  The  being  behind  a  hill,  were  less 
Gallic  Admiral  thereupon  or-  exposed.  The  Khedive,  mean- 
dered the  ships  under  his  while,  remained  in  his  summer 
command  to  withdraw  to  Port  palace  at  Ramleh,  a  few  miles 
Said,  and  at  the  same  time  outside  the  city ;  and  during 
all  the  foreign  vessels  took  the  day  he  continued  in  con- 
their  departure.  As  each  one  stant  communication  with 
steamed  past  the  British  flag-  Arabi,  sending  through  him 
ship  in  the  light  of  the  sun-  encouraging  messages  to  the 
set,  Admiral  Seymour's  band  Egyptian  troops  who  were 
played  the  national  anthem  of  working  the  guns  in  the 
the  departing  vessel ;  and  thus,  fortresses  with  consider- 
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able  courage.  The  fire  from 
the  men-o'-war  was  murder- 
ous, and  it  was  not  long 
before  the  Egyptian  response 
began  to  be  silenced.  By 
noon  only  two  forts,  Adda 
and  Pharos,  were  still  offer- 
ing resistance.  The  British 
sailors  seem  to  have  had  the 
time  of  their  lives,  for  there 
were  hardly  any  casualties  on 
our  side,  and  the  forts  made 
most  interesting  targets. 
Light-hearted  messages  were 
exchanged  between  the  ships, 
as  though  the  whole  affair 
was  a  pleasant  game.  The 
Sultan,  for  example,  signalled 
to  the  Inflexible  about  noon: 
"If  you  happen  to  be  steam- 
ing in  the  direction  of  Adda 
and  Pharos,  one  or  two  shells 
from  your  heavy  guns  would  do 
much  good,  if  you  don't  mind." 
At  1.30  P.M.  the  same  vessel 
signalled  to  the  Superb :  "  Can 
you  touch  up  Pharos  a  bit  ?  " 

The  firing  continued  all  day, 
and,  as  may  be  imagined,  the 
havoc  wrought  amongst  the 
Egyptian  troops  was  very 
terrible.  The  towns  -  people, 
meanwhile,  amused  themselves 
by  looting  the  shops;  and  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
several  Europeans  were  killed 
by  the  angry  mob,  who,  how- 
ever, made  no  serious  attempts 
to  massacre  the  foreigners  in 
the  consulates.  The  refugees 
in  the  Danish  consulate  were 
at  one  time  in  considerable 
danger,  but  a  shell  which 
burst  near  by,  killing  three 
natives,  dispersed  the  mob. 
The  German  Hospital,  wherein 
numerous  Europeans  were  col- 
lected, was  attacked  by  the 
natives,  but  one  of  the  in- 
mates having  produced  a 


revolver,  the  invaders  dis- 
creetly retired.  The  famous 
Hotel  Abbat  was  saved  from 
looting  by  the  presence  of 
mind  of  the  native  caretaker. 
As  soon  as  the  mob  began 
to  batter  at  the  door  the 
Egyptian  uttered  a  string  of 
the  most  frightful  British 
oaths,  which  at  various  times 
he  had  learnt  from  Jack 
Tar.  Immediately  the  looters 
stopped  short,  and,  crying  out 
"There  are  English  gentlemen 
here,"  fled  down  the  street. 

At  seven  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing the  Khedive  sent  for  Arabi 
and  had  some  consultation  with 
him,  and  Arabi  explained  that 
the  forts  were  all  destroyed. 
Negotiations  were  therefore 
opened  with  the  British  Ad- 
miral, who,  early  next  morn- 
ing, declared  that  unless  he 
was  allowed  peaceably  to  land 
his  men  at  three  points  he 
would  recommence  the  bom- 
bardment at  2  P.M.  Arabi  at 
once  began  to  argue  the  mat- 
ter, until,  nothing  being  settled, 
the  vessels  were  obliged  to  open 
fire  once  more.  Arabi,  fear- 
ing that  the  Khedive  might 
communicate  with  the  fleet, 
now  decided  to  make  him  a 
prisoner,  and  therefore  sent 
400  men  to  surround  the 
palace,  at  the  same  time  dis- 
tributing a  sum  of  £2000 
amongst  the  loyal  Bedouin 
who  had  appointed  themselves 
the  Khedive's  protectors,  and 
showed  some  signs  of  actually 
protecting  him.  This  bribe  in- 
duced them  to  retire,  and  for 
several  hours  His  Highness  was 
surrounded  with  troops  who, 
for  all  he  knew,  might  have 
had  orders  to  murder  him.  It 
was  a  trying  position  for  him, 
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and  he  is  said  to  have  shown 
great  fortitude  under  the  strain. 
In  the  afternoon  Arabi  de- 
cided to  retreat  from  Alex- 
andria, and,  leaving  250  men 
to  keep  the  Khedive  prisoner, 
he  marched  out  of  the  city 
with  all  his  troops,  taking  up 
his  position  ultimately  at  a 
point  some  miles  inland.  The 
250  men  at  once  declared  their 
loyalty  to  His  Highness,  and 
communication  was  established 
between  the  palace  and  the 
British  Admiral. 

Meanwhile  looting  went  on 
steadily,  and  when  the  troops 
began  to  retreat  the  natives 
indulged  in  the  maddest  orgies 
of  plundering  ere  they,  too, 
fled  from  the  city.  Men  were 
seen  staggering  along  the  roads 
carrying  enormous  gilt-framed 
mirrors,  or  plush  and  gilt  pieces 
of  furniture,  upon  their  backs ; 
others  were  burdened  with 
heavy  clocks  and  vases ;  and 
yet  others  were  half-smothered 
beneath  enormous  bundles  of 
valuable  clothes.  Turkish  and 
Egyptian  women  flying  to- 
wards the  interior  were  robbed 
of  their  jewellery  and  were 
outraged  on  the  public  roads. 
At  the  gates  of  the  city  the 
looters  were  met  by  Bedouin 
marauders,  who  fought  them 
for  the  spoil,  and  scenes  of 
the  wildest  confusion  ensued. 

Either  by  the  orders  of 
Arabi  or  at  the  instigation 
of  the  ringleaders  of  the  mob, 
the  city  was  now  set  on  fire. 
Stores  of  paraffin  having  been 
looted,  the  oil  was  poured  in 
all  directions  and  lighted,  with 
the  result  that  very  soon  the 
city  was  in  flames.  All  night 
long  the  conflagration  raged, 
and  by  the  next  morning  it 


became  necessary  for  the  Euro- 
peans still  confined  in  the 
consulates  to  break  their  way 
through  to  the  sea.  They 
found  the  streets  deserted,  and 
had  no  difficulty  in  securing 
boats,  in  which  they  rowed 
out  to  the  fleet. 

The  Khedive  now  informed 
Admiral  Seymour  that  he 
wished  to  take  up  his  residence 
at  the  palace  of  Ras-el-Tin, 
which  stands  on  a  promontory 
of  land  near  the  harbour.  His 
Highness  would  here  be  under 
the  protection  of  the  fleet,  and 
could  easily  steam  out  to  them 
in  his  launch  should  the  fire  or 
the  mob  attack  the  palace  in 
the  rear.  The  Admiral  ap- 
proved of  this  move,  and  the 
Khedive  therefore  drove  into 
the  city,  avoiding  by  a  detour 
the  areas  already  in  flames,  and 
passing  on  his  way  several  re- 
treating gangs  of  plunderers. 
At  the  palace  he  was  met  by 
a  force  of  bluejackets,  who, 
however,  were  not  of  sufficient 
strength  to  penetrate  into  the 
city  to  fight  the  flames. 

On  the  next  day,  the  14th, 
as  many  men  as  could  be 
spared  were  landed  in  the  city ; 
and  on  the  following  day  re- 
inforcements arrived  from 
Malta,  these  being  quickly 
landed.  Conflagrations  con- 
tinued, however,  until  the 
17th;  but  on  the  18th  the 
work  of  clearing  the  remains 
of  the  city  commenced,  the 
post-office  was  reopened,  sev- 
eral looters  caught  in  the  act 
were  summarily  dealt  with, 
one  being  shot,  and  some 
semblance  of  order  was  estab- 
lished. On  the  16th  some  200 
Bedouin  of  the  desert — those 
lords  of  romance  and  adven- 
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ture — made  a  determined  at- 
tempt to  loot  a  number  of 
buildings  which  still  remained 
undamaged.  They  had,  how- 
ever, only  succeeded  in  cap- 
turing a  donkey,  when  a  small 
midshipman  appeared  before 
them  with  five  or  six  blue- 
jackets, shot  two  of  their 
number  with  his  revolver,  and 
chased  the  remainder  headlong 
out  of  the  city.  Incidentally  a 
remark  of  another  young  mid- 
shipman may  here  be  recorded. 
After  he  had  marched  about 
the  smouldering  ruins  of  the 
town  all  day,  and  had  tried 
in  vain  amongst  the  looted 
shops  to  expend  some  of  his 
accumulated  pocket-money  in 
making  purchases  from  the 
returning  tradesmen,  he  was 
asked  by  his  superior  officer 
what  he  thought  of  the  inferno 
that  had  once  been  Alexandria. 
"  Oh,"  he  replied,  "  the  place  is 
nice  enough  ;  the  only  thing  is, 
jam  is  so  dear." 

Arabi,  as  has  been  said,  had 
entrenched  himself  at  a  village 
several  miles  inland,  and  he 
was  reported  to  have  with 
him  a  force  of  over  6000  men. 
On  the  17th  Commander 
Maude  rode  up  to  within 
300  yards  of  his  entrench- 
ments and  had  a  good  look 
at  them ;  but  the  British  forces 
had  yet  no  reason  to  make  an 
attack  upon  the  position.  Be- 
hind the  entrenchments  the 
railway  to  Cairo  stood  intact, 
and  Arabi  was  able  to  move 
freely  between  the  two  points. 
In  Cairo  there  was  consider- 
able excitement,  and  in  sev- 
eral smaller  towns  Europeans 
were  murdered.  Arabi  rapidly 
gathered  a  large  army,  his 
methods  of  recruiting  being 


described  as  "  unscrupulous 
and  barbarous."  On  the  21st 
the  Egyptians  dammed  the 
canals  which  supplied  Alex- 
andria with  drinking  water, 
and  later  let  salt  water  into 
the  channels.  This  led  to 
fighting  between  Arabi's  army 
and  the  British  troops,  which 
were  now  arriving  in  consid- 
erable numbers,  and  it  de- 
cided the  home  Government 
to  despatch  a  large  force  to 
Egypt,  France  having  refused 
to  co-operate.  On  the  22nd 
the  Khedive  issued  a  decree 
declaring  Arabi  a  rebel  and 
traitor ;  but  the  authorities  in 
Cairo  replied  with  a  decree 
confirming  him  in  his  office 
of  Commander  -  in  -  Chief  and 
Minister  of  War. 

Desultory  fighting  continued 
for  the  next  fortnight,  while 
the  British  expeditionary  force 
— sent  with  most  remarkable 
reluctance  by  the  home  Gov- 
ernment —  was  landing  at 
Alexandria.  On  10th  August 
the  whole  Brigade  of  Guards 
arrived,  and  marched  through 
the  streets  out  to  Kamleh, 
the  Duke  of  Connaught  riding 
at  their  head.  The  Egyptians, 
accustomed  to  their  own  some- 
what slovenly  troops,  were 
filled  with  awe  at  the  magni- 
ficent bearing  of  these  picked 
men,  and  reports  of  their  might 
were  conveyed  to  Arabi's  un- 
fortunate soldiers,  troubling 
them  much  as  they  lay  behind 
their  entrenchments.  On  15th 
August  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
arrived  to  take  up  his  com- 
mand, and  after  making  a 
hasty  study  of  the  position  of 
the  enemy,  he  ordered  the  en- 
tire army  to  embark  on  the 
waiting  transports,  giving  out 
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that  he  intended  to  land  at 
Aboukir,  a  short  way  along  the 
coast.  In  the  afternoon  of  the 
19th  the  ships  steamed  out  of 
the  harbour,  and  the  sun  rose 
next  morning  revealing  to  the 
Alexandrians  a  deserted  sea. 

Opposite  Aboukir  a  number 
of  battleships  anchored  and 
went  through  the  pretence  of 
clearing  for  action.  The 
Egyptian  troops,  entirely  de- 
ceived, concentrated  on  the 
sea  -  shore  and  in  the  forts, 
awaiting  anxiously  the  opening 
of  a  bombardment ;  but  when 
night  fell  the  ships  moved  off, 
and  hurried  after  the  trans- 
ports, which  in  reality  were 
steaming  hard  for  Port  Said. 

Now  it  will  be  remembered 
that  the  French  fleet  had 
retired  to  Port  Said  before 
the  bombardment  of  Alex- 
andria ;  and  the  presence  of 
these  vessels  at  this  head- 
quarters of  the  French  Suez 
Canal  Company,  which  was 
presided  over  by  the  eminent 
engineer  but  violent  Anglo- 
phobe,  Monsieur  de  Lesseps, 
had  turned  the  town  into  a 
Gallic  stronghold.  The  sym- 
pathies of  de  Lesseps  were 
entirely  with  Arabi,  and  the 
fear  that  the  English  might 
occupy  what  he  considered 
as  his  canal  led  him  to  make 
a  very  hearty  attempt  to 
prevent  such  an  event.  The 
question  as  to  whether  the 
Canal  should  remain  neutral 
or  not  was  argued  with  pas- 
sion in  the  French  newspapers ; 
and  the  feeling  was  general 
that,  as  an  international  ex- 
plosion of  the  utmost  magni- 
tude might  be  expected  if  the 
English  appeared  at  Port  Said, 
such  a  manoeuvre  was  alto- 


gether out  of  the  question. 
De  Lesseps  at  one  time  tele- 
graphed to  Arabi:  "Jamais 
les  Anglais  n'y  p£netreront, 
jamais,  jamais ! "  to  which 
Arabi  replied :  "  Sincere 
thanks ;  assurances  consol- 
atory, but  not  sufficient  under 
existing  circumstances,"  and 
he  went  on  to  say  that  he 
would  probably  be  obliged  to 
destroy  the  canal,  which  com- 
munication must  have  sent 
the  excitable  de  Lesseps  into 
paroxysms  of  rage. 

But  while  the  British  fleet 
and  the  transports  were  steam- 
ing on  through  the  darkness 
of  the  night  of  the  19th-20tb, 
those  British  battleships  which 
had  already  arrived  at  Port 
Said  carried  out  a  daring 
coup,  which  formed  an  essen- 
tial part  of  Sir  Garnet  Wol- 
seley's  plan  of  campaign.  At 
3.30  A.M.  two  companies  of 
seamen  and  one  of  marines 
from  the  Monarch,  and  a 
small  naval  force  and  a  com- 
pany of  marines  from  the 
Iris,  with  two  Gatling  guns, 
were  landed  in  the  profound- 
est  silence.  So  stealthily  were 
the  boats  rowed  ashore  that 
the  sentries  on  the  French 
battleship  La  Galluisonitre, 
moored  to  the  same  buoy  as 
the  Monarch,  did  not  give 
the  alarm,  and  did  not  know 
till  daylight  what  had  hap- 
pened. The  British  force  sur- 
rounded the  Egyptian  Gov- 
ernment barracks,  and  in 
complete  silence  the  native 
garrison  was  made  to  sur- 
render. The  seamen  then 
so  planted  themselves  that 
they  divided  the  native  town 
from  the  European,  and,  by 
the  narrowness  of  the  sand- 
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bank  upon  which  the  town 
is  built,  were  able  to  coop 
up  the  Egyptians  in  their 
own  quarter.  Other  troops, 
meanwhile,  quietly  took  pos- 
session of  the  offices  of  the 
Suez  Canal  Company;  and  a 
midshipman,  not  more  than 
fifteen  years  of  age,  was  sent 
with  a  few  bluejackets  to 
occupy  the  Company's  tele- 
graph station.  In  the  early 
morning  the  pompous  French 
Telegraph  Agent  arrived,  as 
usual,  at  his  office,  but  was 
stopped  at  the  door  by  the 
minute  midshipman,  who  said 
politely  in  French  that  he  was 
not  allowed  to  enter.  "Qui 
Stes-vous  ? "  cried  the  official, 
staring  in  furious  amazement 
at  this  boy  with  the  enormous 
revolver  in  his  hand.  "Que 
voulez-vous  ioi?"  The  mid- 
shipman drew  himself  up. 
"Je  suis  ici,"  he  said  sternly, 
"  pour  empeoher  le  monde 
d'entrer";  and  the  infuriated 
Frenchman  was  obliged  to 
remain  outside. 

During  the  same  night  an- 
other force  was  landed  at  the 
railway  junction  of  Nefiohe,  a 
short  distance  up  the  canal; 
and  thus  the  French  officials 
woke  up,  rubbing  their  eyes, 
to  find  the  audacious  English, 
who  really  had  no  manners  at 
all,  in  possession  of  the  town  and 
waterway.  In  the  morning  the 
fleet  of  transports  arrived  and 
passed  into  the  canal,  whose 
officials  could  only  retaliate 
by  refusing  them  the  aid  of 
the  pilots.  The  canal  dues 
were  punctiliously  paid  by  the 
British  Government  to  the 
Canal  Company,  and  the  ships 
were  successfully  navigated  by 
their  own  officers.  Isinailia 


was  the  important  station  to 
seize,  for  it  is  from  this  point 
that  the  direct  road  to  Cairo 
led  out ;  and  here  the  main 
part  of  the  army  was  landed. 
M.  de  Lesseps,  from  his  office 
at  Ismailia,  sullenly  watched 
the  immense  fleet  of  transports 
defile  before  him ;  and  when 
the  troops  began  to  disembark 
he  is  said  to  have  taken  up 
his  position  on  the  quay,  cry- 
ing out  that  no  English  soldier 
should  land  except  over  his  dead 
body.  A  bluejaeket,  however, 
quietly  pushed  him  aside,  re- 
marking, "We  don't  want  no 
dead  bodies  about  here,  sir ; 
all  you've  got  to  do  is  to  step 
back  a  bit." 

Thus  with  sublime  indiffer- 
ence to  French  opposition,  and 
in  the  teeth  of  an  army  of 
some  7000  to  10,000  Egyptians 
which  had  rapidly  collected 
behind  Ismailia,  the  British 
expeditionary  force  was  landed. 
Three  weeks  later  the  troops 
had  come  in  touch  with  Arabi's 
main  army,  which  had  en- 
trenched itself  in  the  desert  at 
Tel-el-Kebir,  nearly  half-way 
between  Ismailia  and  Cairo. 

The  Egyptian  position  was 
a  strong  one,  and  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  decided  that  it  would 
be  best  to  make  a  night  attack 
upon  it.  This  was  done,  and 
just  before  dawn  on  Septem- 
ber 13  the  British  forces,  con- 
sisting of  11,000  infantry  and 
2000  cavalry,  silently  marched 
towards  the  Egyptian  redoubts, 
guided  by  the  stars.  They 
approached  to  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  the  entrench- 
ments without  being  detected, 
for  it  was  Arabi's  somewhat 
original  custom  to  call  in  his 
sentries  at  sunset.  At  last, 
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however,  the  Egyptians  were 
aroused,  and  poured  a  heavy 
rifle  -  fire  into  the  darkness 
before  them.  With  a  rous- 
ing cheer  the  British  troops 
charged  straight  at  the  earth- 
works, and  twenty  minutes 
later  the  whole  Egyptian 
army  was  in  headlong  flight. 
Arabi,  who  was  in  bed  at 
the  time,  afterwards  bitterly 
complained  that  the  English 
had  not  given  him  time  even 
to  put  his  boots  on,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  fly  barefooted 
across  the  desert  to  the  near- 
est railway  station,  where  he 
caught  a  train  for  Cairo. 

Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  at  once 
issued  orders  that  the  fugitives 
were  to  be  followed  up  by  the 
cavalry,  but  that  the  chase 
was  not  to  be  made  too  san- 
guinary. Tommy  Atkins  has 
a  kindly  heart,  and  he  had 
no  wish  to  murder  the  wretched 
Egyptians  who  were  racing 
madly  before  him.  The  pur- 
suit, thus,  is  said  to  have  been 
at  times  the  most  ludicrous 
spectacle.  On  overtaking  a 
flying  Egyptian,  the  troopers 
in  most  cases  would  give  him 
a  sounding  smack  on  the  seat 
of  his  trousers  with  the  flat  of 
the  sabre,  and  thus  would 
speed  him  on  his  way. 

Two  small  cavalry  conting- 
ents were  now  sent  forward, 
one  to  capture  the  town  of 
Zagazig  and  the  other  to  take 
Cairo.  The  former  contingent 
trotted  briskly  to  the  outskirts 
of  the  town,  and  then  galloped 
forward  in  a  straggling  line, 
those  best  mounted  arriving 
first.  Two  officers  and  six 
troopers  were  the  first  to 


enter  the  narrow  streets,  and 
these  eight  men  at  once 
clattered  up  to  the  station 
through  crowds  of  natives ; 
and  there  they  found  five 
train-loads  of  fugitive  Egyp- 
tian troops  about  to  start  for 
Cairo.  One  of  the  officers  shot 
the  engine-driver  of  the  fore- 
most train,  and  thereupon  all 
the  soldiers  either  surrendered 
to  the  eight  perspiring  Eng- 
lishmen, or  else,  throwing  away 
their  arms,  ran  for  their  lives. 
The  Cairo  contingent  rode 
hard  all  day,  and  arrived  at 
the  metropolis  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  next  day,  the  14th. 
The  story  of  how,  without  a 
shot  being  fired,  a  handful  of 
exhausted  men  seized  the  Cita- 
del and  caused  the  surrender  of 
some  14,000  Egyptian  troops, 
has  been  told  in  a  reoent 
number  of  'Maga,'  and  need 
not  now  be  repeated.1 

The  rapid  seizure  of  Cairo 
prevented  Arabi  from  carrying 
out  a  scheme  which  he  is  said 
to  have  been  determined  to  put 
into  execution.  He  had  de- 
cided to  burn  this  ancient  city 
as  Alexandria  had  been  burnt, 
not  to  bring  destruction  on 
the  invaders  as  in  the  case  of 
the  burning  of  Moscow,  but  to 
satisfy  some  barbarous  instinct 
which  the  events  of  the  last 
few  weeks  had  so  strongly 
aroused  in  him.  But  when, 
on  the  evening  of  the  14th, 
he  was  informed  that  the 
British  had  already  arrived, 
he  decided  that  the  best  thing 
to  do  was  to  bend  the  knee  to 
them.  He  therefore  published 
a  statement  explaining  what 
nice,  kind  people  the  English 


1  "The  Cavalry  March  to  Cairo."     By  Colonel  Sir  Charles  Watson,  K.C.M.G., 
C.B.     March  1911. 
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were,  and  forthwith  surren- 
dered to  them.  On  September 
25  the  Khedive,  accompanied 
by  the  Duke  of  Connaught, 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  and  the 
British  Consul -General,  made 
their  state  entry  into  the  city, 
the  streets  being  lined  with 
British  troops. 

Arabi  was  speedily  put  upon 
his  trial ;  and,  although  Egyp- 
tian law  does  not  permit  a  rebel 
to  have  counsel,  a  section  of  the 
English  public  insisted  that  he 
should  be  defended,  and  they 
sent  out  by  public  subscription 
two  barristers  to  conduct  his 
case.  Moreover,  the  home  Gov- 
ernment appointed  an  English 
delegate  to  watch  the  trial 
and  to  see  that  the  old  rebel 
had  fair -play.  At  first  no 
one  supposed  that  Arabi  would 
escape  with  his  life ;  but  pres- 
ently it  dawned  upon  the  be- 
wildered court  that  British 
public  opinion  would  never 
permit  his  execution.  Some 
terrible  charges  were  brought 
against  the  prisoner,  but  in 
an  Oriental  country  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  arrive  at 
the  truth.  In  the  end  it  was 
arranged  that  Arabi  should 
plead  guilty ;  sentence  of  death 
was  passed ;  and  the  Khedive 
immediately  commuted  this  to 
banishment.  The  prisoner's 
escape  from  death  was  re- 
ceived with  cheers  by  the  few 
English  people  in  the  court, 
and  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
barristers  -rushed  forward  and 
presented  the  startled  Arabi 
with  a  large  bouquet  of 
flowers,  while  the  Egyptian 
judges  and  officials  stared 
blankly  at  each  other,  won- 
dering what  manner  of  people 
this  was,  who  had  raised  the 


fallen    rebel  to   the   status   of 
patriot  and  hero. 

On  26th  December  1882 
Arabi  embarked  upon  a 
British  vessel,  and  was  con- 
veyed to  Ceylon,  where  he 
lived  for  nineteen  years,  a 
forgotten  exile.  As  old  age 
crept  upon  him  he  began  to 
express  the  keenest  desire  to 
return  to  Egypt,  and  to  Mr 
Clement  Soott  he  once  said : 
"I  have  done  with  politics,  as 
I  have  done  with  war.  I  want 
to  return  to  Egypt,  there  to 
live  as  a  private  man.  .  .  . 
This  is  what  I  ask  from  your 
great  country,  which  has 
treated  me  with  such  merciful 
consideration.  I  have  been 
punished,  and  I  have  suffered. 
I  have  asked  pardon,  and  still, 
knowing  the  English,  I  ask  for 
mercy."  In  1901  the  old  man 
was  permitted  to  return  to 
Egypt,  which  had  forgotten 
him ;  and  for  ten  years  he 
lived  at  Helouan,  in  a  small 
house  on  the  edge  of  the 
desert.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
seventy-two,  and  was  buried 
in  a  neighbouring  cemetery,  the 
funeral  being  attended  only  by 
a  few  relatives  and  friends. 
The  days  of  his  triumphs  are  all 
forgotten,  and  his  death  was 
barely  noticed  by  the  people 
to  whom  his  smallest  word 
had  once  been  law,  —  a  fact 
which  indicates  that  the  lesser 
"patriots"  of  the  present  day 
in  Egypt  are  likewise  doomed 
to  speedy  oblivion.  But  for  us 
at  this  present  time,  when  an- 
other north  African  country  has 
been  invaded  by  a  European 
Power,  the  events  which  led  up 
to  the  British  Occupation  of 
Egypt  deserve  to  be  studied 
and  understood.  W. 
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SOME    SERVICE    REMINISCENCES. 


BY  COLONEL  C.   E.  CALLWELL,  C.B. 


IL 


THIRTY  years  ago  the  horses 
and  the  harness  were  regarded 
as  all  important  in  the  horse 
and  field  artillery,  even  if 
gunnery  was  tolerated  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  was  treated 
almost  seriously  in  practice 
camp.  The  great  event  dur- 
ing a  stay  at  Okehampton 
was  the  competitive  practice, 
which  in  those  early  days  of 
the  camp  on  Dartmoor  took 
the  form  of  shooting  at  a 
standing  target,  which  was 
erected  in  the  middle  of  a 
rectangle  laid  out  on  the 
ground  and  supposed  to  have 
sides  of  a  fixed  number  of 
yards,  giving  it  an  area  about 
equal  to  that  of  a  lawn- 
tennis  ground.  The  target 
merely  served  as  an  object 
to  lay  on ;  any  shell  pitching 
into  the  rectangle  counted  as 
a  hit.  The  first  time  I  was 
there  I  happened  to  be  on 
duty  on  the  day  that  we 
were  to  carry  out  ours,  and 
was  about  to  ride  off  to  mark 
out  the  rectangle  and  set  up 
the  target  when  my  com- 
manding officer  stopped  me. 
"You!"  he  said  with  scorn. 
"What's  the  good  of  you! 
You  couldn't  pace  more  than 
a  yard  and  a  quarter  if  your 
life  depended  on  it.  No. 

P shall     go.       He's     got 

legs   of    a   decent  length   and 

some     imagination."       (P 

is  now  a  not   undistinguished 


occupant  of  the  Front  Op- 
position Bench  in  the  House.) 

So  P took  over  the  duty 

and  performed  it  with  an  ad- 
mirable zeal  and  discretion. 
For  he  not  only  laid  out  a 
rectangle  of  about  the  size 
of  an  ordinary  cricket-ground, 
but  he  furthermore  tilted  it 
up  on  the  face  of  a  hill  over 
against  the  place  where  the 
guns  were  to  take  up  their 
position.  We  oould  not  have 
missed  it  had  we  tried  to, 
and  the  consequence  was 
that  we  were  the  best  shoot- 
ing battery  in  the  United 
Kingdom  that  year. 

On  the  march  from  Wool- 
wich down  to  Okehampton 
the  battery  had  been  billeted 
at  Brentford.  On  going  round 
billets  that  afternoon  a  young 
and  earnest  driver  reported  to 
me  in  some  concern  that  his 
horses  would  not  drink. 
Ordered  to  fetch  a  bucket 
of  water  and  to  try  them 
again,  the  lad  went  over  to 
a  clear  but  sluggish  -  looking 
stream  just  behind  the  stable, 
filled  a  pail,  and  carried 
it  back,  to  the  manifest 
gratification '  of  the  pair  of 
horses ;  but  when  it  was  set 
before  them,  they  merely 
sniffed  at  it  suspiciously  and 
drew  back,  snorting.  Just  at 
that  moment  the  publican 
who  owned  the  billet  happened 
to  come  round,  and  I  asked 
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him    if    there    was     anything  horse.     "Rather  a  good  stamp 

wrong  with  the  water,  as  the  of  remount  this,  sir.     One  of 

horses  did  not  seem  to  think  a  lot  we  got  a  week   or  two 

much      of      it.        "  Anything  back,  and  is  coming  on  nicely, 

wrong ! "  ejaculated  the  publi-  Plenty  of  girth,  you  see — not 

can.     "  Well,    of    all   the !  one  of  the  straight-shouldered 

Wy,  it's  salt  water  from  the  ones,"  and  he  was  edged  in 
sea."  It  turned  out  that  the  alongside  the  steed  and  deftly 
channel  was  a  backwater  from  shouldered  along  and  left  to 
the  tidal  Thames ;  but  it  is  himself  to  soothe  the  animal, 
hard  to  say  how  it  came  to  which  was  sure  to  be  some- 
be  clear  instead  of  muddy.  what  affrighted  by  his  sword 
By  some  men  in  the  Service  and  gold  lace.  It  was  bad 
inspections  are  regarded  with  luck  if  he  did  not  look  into 
the  gravest  apprehension ;  but  the  manger  and  find  the  pipe, 
the  truth  is  that  a  great  deal  Then  there  was  an  explosion, 
depends  upon  studying  the  although  gratification  at  hav- 
idiosyncrasies  of  inspecting  ing  made  the  discovery  strug- 
officers  on  these  occasions,  gled  for  mastery  with  dis- 
They  are  full  of  the  milk  of  pleasure  at  the  irregularity 
human  kindness  if  they  are  which  had  been  exposed, 
treated  judiciously,  and  they  Where  was  the  subaltern  in 
are  not  entirely  free  from  charge  ?  Where  was  the 
certain  amiable  weaknesses  sergeant  ?  The  driver  was 
which  those  undergoing  the  an  old  soldier,  too,  from  the 
ordeal  will  do  well  to  nourish,  look  of  him,  the  ruffian  !  If 
An  inspecting  officer  dearly  this  sort  of  thing  went  on 
loves,  for  instance,  to  detect  at  an  inspection  —  at  an  in- 
some  abuse  prevailing  in  the  spection,  mind  you  !  —  what 
unit  with  which  he  is  oon-  sort  of  stable  management 
cerned,  all  by  himself  and  as  must  there  be  on  an  ordinary 
a  consequence  of  his  own  day?  But  the  incident  would 
alertness  and  perspicacity,  put  the  colonel  in  the  best  of 
There  used  to  be  a  well-known  tempers,  and  ensured  an  ex- 
Colonel  on  the  Staff  at  Wool-  cellent  report  for  the  battery 
wich  whose  inspections  had  when  he  oame  to  send  it  in. 
to  be  taken  very  seriously,  A  certain  Inspector- General 
and  called  for  anxious  pre-  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  when 
paration  on  the  part  of  the  he  was  going  round  a  fort, 
battery  about  to  face  the  always  made  a  point  of  pene- 
musio.  A  good  plan  was  to  trating  into  one  of  the  maga- 
arrange  that  he  should  find  zines.  All  manner  of  pre- 
a  driver's  pipe  reposing  in  cautions  are  of  course  taken 
one  of  the  mangers  when  he  within  the  precincts  of  a 
went  round  stables.  The  pro-  magazine — one  pulls  on  special 
cedure  was  simplicity  itself,  boots  over  ene's  other  ones  for 
As  soon  as  he  came  abreast  fear  of  introducing  grit,  and 
of  the  selected  stall,  his  at-  one  converses  in  an  undertone 
tention  was  invited  to  the  as  if  one  was  repeating  the 
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responses  in  church.  Fol- 
lowed by  a  train  of  officers 
and  non-commissioned  officers, 
and  attended  by  a  gunner 
bearing  a  lantern  which 
merely  made  the  darkness 
more  visible,  the  Inspector- 
General  would  progress  until 
he  had  arrived  in  the  utter- 
most catacombs.  Then  he 
would  begin  muttering  to 
himself.  "Confoundedly  dark 
here  —  can't  see  where  I'm 
putting  my  feet.  I  say ! 
Anybody  got  a  match  ?  " 
Everybody,  from  the  colonel 
down  to  the  orderly  in  charge 
of  the  great  man's  cloak,  at 
once^  eagerly  proffered  boxes 
of  matches  (matches  are  of 
course  strictly  forbidden  in 
a  magazine),  and  the  In- 
spector-General was  perfectly 
contented  at  having  succeeded 
with  his  little  ruse.  Need- 
less to  say,  the  whole  party 
had  carefully  armed  them- 
selves with  matches  so  as  to 
be  ready  for  the  occasion. 

While  we  were  at  Newcastle 
in  camp  during  the  negotia- 
tions after  the  First  Boer  War, 
my  battery  underwent  one  of 
these  visitations,  and  a  kit 
inspection  formed  part  of  the 
programme.  As  he  was  going 
along  the  row  of  kits  laid 
down  by  my  men,  the  general 
suddenly  noticed  that  one  of 
the  gunners  had  not  got  his 
gloves  in  their  place.  (Gloves 
on  active  service !  We  have 
improved  in  some  respects.) 
The  general  remarked  upon 
the  matter,  and  I  mumbled 
something  about  the  man 
having  had  his  gloves  on  the 
occasion  of  the  last  kit  in- 
spection. Goodness  knows 


whether  it  was  the  ease  or 
not,  and  when  the  kit  had  last 
been  inspected.  The  general 
seemed  satisfied,  and  went  on 
a  little  way;  then  he  turned 
back.  "When  did  you  lose 
those  gloves,  my  man?"  he 
asked  the  gunner.  "Last 
night,  sir,"  answered  the  gun- 
ner stolidly,  looking  straight 
to  his  front.  "That's  a  good 
fellow,  that  gunner,"  the  gen- 
eral murmured  to  me  as  we 
passed  on,  and  there  was  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye.  Asked, 
after  the  inspection  was  over 
and  when  the  general  had 
gone,  as  to  when  he  had  lost 
the  gloves,  the  gunner  replied, 
"I  don't  rightly  know,  sir; 
but  I  haven't  had  any  since 
I've  been  in  the  country."  It 
would  be  a  bad  soldier  who 
would  give  his  officer  away 
under  such  circumstances — and 
a  bad  officer  who  would  be 
given  away. 

One  time  when  the  general 
commanding  the  district  came 
to  inspect  the  troops  at  Dina- 
pore  —  he  was  a  very  distin- 
guished soldier,  long  since 
gone  over  to  the  great 
majority — he  expressed  a  wish 
to  see  the  subalterns  of  the 
Line  battalion  ride,  seeing 
that  he  had  to  report  on  their 
capacity  in  this  respect.  He 
arranged  that  they  should  all 
mount  their  ponies  (or  other 
people's  ponies),  should  pro- 
ceed to  the  end  of  the 
"straight"  of  the  local  race- 
course, should  there  form  up 
in  line  across  the  course  and 
draw  their  swords,  and  should 
then,  on  word  of  command 
given  by  the  Adjutant,  advance 
down  the  course  at  a  nice 
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steady  trot  with  their  swords 
at  the  "carry,"  keeping  their 
dressing  as  they  passed  him, 
and  should  pull  up  a  hundred 
yards  beyond  the  winning- 
post,  where  he  intimated  that 
he  was  going  to  take  up  his 
position.  Now,  the  straight 
was  about  half  a  mile  in 
length,  a  good  many  of  the 
ponies  were  not  wholly  unused 
to  engaging  in  competitions 
along  this  stretch,  and  all  of 
them  had  their  heads  towards 
home.  Moreover,  although 
several  of  the  subalterns  were 
capital  horsemen  and  good 
polo  -  players,  their  ranks  in- 
cluded certain  weaker  vessels 
who  were  none  too  secure  in 
the  saddle.  What  the  spec- 
tators, grouped  respectfully 
two  horses'  lengths  in  rear 
of  the  general,  witnessed  was 
this. 

The  subalterns  were  seen 
afar  off,  formed  up  in  line 
across  the  course  as  for  a 
race.  Then  there  suddenly 
was  a  violent  commotion  and 
the  whole  party  came  tearing 
along  like  a  hurricane,  venire 
a  terre,  in  a  cloud  of  dust. 
Many  lengths  ahead  of  the 
ruck  a  chestnut  mare  had 
singled  herself  out,  galloping 
like  one  possessed.  Her  rider 
had  abandoned  his  stirrups 
and  had  thrown  away  his 
sword,  his  helmet  was  on  one 
side  of  his  head,  and  he  was 
holding  on  grimly  to  the  pom- 
mel of  his  saddle ;  but  even  in 
that  awful  moment  he  never 
lost  his  presence  of  mind,  for 
as  he  flashed  past  the  general 
he  made  a  dab  at  the  side  of 
his  head  with  his  outer  hand 
by  way  of  salute,  and  then  the 
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pair  of  them  disappeared  out 
into  the  road,  and  he  was  not 
seen  again  until  he  was  found 
on  a  long  chair  in  the  mess 
verandah,  with  an  empty 
"  Peg "  tumbler  by  his  side, 
after  the  inspection  had  con- 
cluded. The  rest  of  the  troop 
came  rushing  past  the  general 
in  a  wild,  irregular  swarm.  A 
few  of  the  riders  were  endeav- 
ouring frantically  to  keep  some 
sort  of  control  over  their 
sabres  and  their  steeds.  Others 
sat  in  correct  military  pose, 
their  swords  at  the  carry,  and 
with  the  stirrup  on  the  ball  of 
the  foot  and  the  heel  down  on 
the  side  that  was  visible — but 
it  seemed  not  improbable  that 
heels  on  the  far  side  were  hard 
at  work.  As  an  illustration  of 
a  military  manoeuvre,  carried 
out  with  a  rigid  steadiness  and 
precision,  the  experiment  could 
hardly  be  called  an  unqualified 
success;  but  the  general  was 
much  pleased,  and  he  laughed 
till  the  tears  ran  down  his 
cheeks. 

It  was  a  good  many  years 
later  than  this  that  the  com- 
pany of  garrison  artillery  which 
I  commanded  at  Malta  was 
being  inspected  at  gun -prac- 
tice, one  time.  It  was  stationed 
at  the  moment  at  an  outlying 
fort  some  miles  from  Valetta, 
and  the  general  and  his  staff 
officer  had  ridden  out  for  the 
performance  after  breakfast. 
The  general  was  full  of  a  plan 
of  utilising  machine-gun  fire  as 
a  protection  against  hostile 
landings  in  boats,  and  he  had 
given  instructions  in  advance 
that  there  was  to  be  some 
maxim  work,  firing  at  barrels 
in  the  sea :  weapons  of  this 
P 
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class  are  looked  upon  as  "  hand 
guns "  in  the  Royal  Artillery, 
and  are  regarded  with  a  con- 
tempt which  they  certainly  do 
not  merit  when  they  happen 
to  be  firing  at  you.  The  prac- 
tice with  the  heavy  ordnance, 
however,  took  longer  than  had 
been  anticipated,  and  by  the 
time  that  this  had  been  brought 
to  a  successful  conclusion  it 
was  already  long  past  noon. 
The  general  expressed  himself 
as  well  satisfied,  "  but  it's  get- 
ting late,"  he  said;  "I'll  just 
see  a  few  rounds  fired  by  a 
maxim  detachment,  and  then  I 
daresay  you  won't  mind  giving 
me  some  luncheon  before  I  ride 
back  " — even  the  most  ignorant 
and  incompetent  of  command- 
ers generally  remembers  to 
have  an  inviting  repast  ready 
for  an  inspecting  officer.  A 
maxim  gun  was  therefore 
brought  out  and  fixed  up  to 
fire  over  the  parapet  of  the 
fort,  and  the  general  selected 
a  commanding  position  where 
he  could  satisfactorily  overlook 
the  display,  and  where  I  joined 
him.  "Go  on,  please,  as  soon 
as  you  are  ready,"  he  said, 
focussing  his  binoculars  so  as 
to  watch  the  effect. 

I  called  the  subaltern  in 
charge  over  to  me,  indicated 
his  target  to  him,  and  directed 
him  to  fire  a  belt  of  cartridges 
at  it  as  smartly  as  possible. 
He  rushed  back,  we  heard  an 
excited  word  of  command, 
somebody  did  something  to 
the  gun,  and  then  —  nothing 
happened.  "What's  the  mat- 
ter ?  "  inquired  the  general.  I 
hurried  over  to  the  gun  and 
found  the  subaltern  very  busy, 
with  his  hands  inside  the 


works.  "  Infernal  thing's 
stuck,  sir,"  he  explained;  "I'll 
have  it  all  right  directly." 
I  rejoined  the  general  and  gave 
him  to  understand  that  the 
hitch  was  merely  momentary. 
"  Most  unsatisfactory  !  "  said 
the  general. 

"  All  ready  now,  sir ! "  sung 
out  the  subaltern.  "Shall  I 
go  on?" 

"Yes,  yes.  Go  on,"  I  called 
back. 

Again  there  was  a  word  of 
command,  again  somebody  did 
something  to  the  gun,  and 
again  —  nothing  happened. 
The  general  was  in  a  frenzy. 
In  the  whole  course  ef  his  ex- 
perience he  had  never  seen 
anything  so  discreditable.  It 
was  perfectly  outrageous. 
Supposing  an  enemy  had  been 
trying  to  land  and  attack  the 
fort,  what  would  have  been 
the  result,  he  would  like  to 
know.  He  was  astonished 
that  a  company  which  he  had 
believed  to  be  efficient,  and 
which  was  commanded  by  an 
officer  of  my  experience  and 
service,  should  acquit  itself 
in  such  lamentable  fashion. 
No.  He  would  not  wait  any 
longer.  He  did  not  want  to 
hear  any  explanations.  He 
would  come  out  and  inspect 
the  company  again  next  week. 
And  he  strutted  off,  quivering 
with  indignation — not  without 
good  grounds,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed— and  afraid  to  say  any 
more  for  fear  that  he  would 
burst. 

But  an  empty  sack  will  not 
stand,  and  the  general  was 
prevailed  upon  to  come  over 
to  the  mess  and  have  luncheon, 
although  still  quite  unfit  to 
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be  spoken  to.  However,  under 
the  mellowing  influence  of 
viands  served  up  by  a  cunning 
hand,  and  of  liquids  lowered 
to  a  temperature  in  sympathy 
with  the  occasion,  he  by  slow 
degrees  recovered  his  equan- 
imity. Cordiality  was  gradu- 
ally restored,  and  by  the  time 
that  he  had  selected  a  cigar 
of  huge  proportions  he  had 
already  countermanded  the 
threatened  fresh  inspection. 
It  was  a  pity,  of  course,  about 
the  maxim,  but  after  such  a 
contretemps  he  felt  sure  that 
all  ranks  would  make  them- 
selves thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  mechanism  of  these 
formidable  weapons;  the  rest 
of  the  practice  had  been  ex- 
cellent —  and  "  Good  after- 
noon, gentlemen ! "  and  he  rode 
off,  wreathed  in  smiles. 

We  were  in  the  mess,  slowly 
recovering  from  that  condition 
of  physical  and  mental  col- 
lapse in  which  one  finds  one- 
self plunged  at  the  end  of  a 
searching  inspection,  when  we 
were  startled  by  the  sound 
of  musketry  hard  by,  and 
presently  a  panic  -  stricken 
sergeant  came  running  over, 
wanting  to  see  "  the  major." 
It  appeared  that  the  gunner 
in  charge  of  the  artillery 
store  in  the  fort  had,  on 
the  closing  of  the  canteen, 
sauntered  out  on  to  the  para- 
pet, had  unshipped  the  maxim 
from  its  stand,  had  carried  it 
back  to  the  store,  and  had 
there  dumped  it  down  upon 
the  table.  The  weapon  had 
thereupon  opened  fire  and  had 
discharged  a  portion  of  a  belt 
of  cartridges  before  it  could 
be  induced  to  stop.  Worse 


than    that,   one  of  the  bullets 
had   hit  a  copper  vessel,  and 
a  fragment  of  the  copper  vessel 
had  wounded  the  gunner  in  the 
neck.      As   I   hurried    to    the 
scene  of  the  disaster,  I  came 
upon   a   bombardier  who   was 
madly  pumping  up  a  bicycle 
preparatory    to    fetching    the 
nearest   doctor,   and  I  fortun- 
ately had  enough  presence  of 
mind  left  to  tell    the   excited 
non-commissioned  officer  not  to 
depart  on  his  mission  without 
orders.     For  it  turned  out  that 
the  wounded  gunner  was  not 
suffering  from  a  mortal  hurt : 
the  sight  of  a  little  blood  had 
caused  the  gunner  himself  and 
those    ministering   to   him   to 
take     an    unduly    pessimistic 
view  of  the  injury,  and  a  little 
lint    and   a    torn  -  up    pocket- 
handkerchief  soon  put   things 
to  rights.    There  really  seemed 
to  be  no  need  for  advertising 
an    occurrence    of    that    kind 
through    the    channel   of    the 
medical     profession ;     because 
the    affair    might   have    come 
to   the    ears    of    the    general, 
who  would  perhaps  have  found 
caustic   things  to  say  on   the 
subject    of    a    subaltern    who 
first  of  all  could  not  get  his 
gun  to  go  off,  and  who  then 
betook  himself  to  his  luncheon 
without   seeing   that   the  gun 
was   unloaded.      Still,   it   will 
be  admitted  that  a  contrivance 
which  refuses  to  act  when  it 
is  wanted  to  at  a  moment  of 
grave    emergency,    but   which 
insists  upon  acting  when  it  is 
not  wanted  to,  may  be  useful 
enough  on  a  battlefield  but  is 
out  of  place  at  an  inspection. 
When   I   was   on   the    staff 
at   Devonport,   the    enterprise 
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of  a  gunner  subaltern  on  one 
occasion  gave  rise  to  a  volum- 
inous correspondence.  It  had 
been  decided  that  certain  ob- 
solete muzzle-loading  guns  of 
the  largest  size  were  to  be 
removed  from  the  casemates 
of  Fort  Pickleoombe,  the  for- 
midable-looking work  on  the 
western  side  of  Plymouth 
Sound,  which  must  be  familiar 
to  all  travellers  by  the  ocean- 
going steamers  which  call 
there  to  put  off  passengers, 
and  to  most  yachtsmen.  The 
casemates  about  to  be  emptied 
were  on  the  ground- floor,  and 
the  subaltern  in  question  had 
been  detailed  to  carry  out  the 
work.  The  combination  which 
goes  to  make  up  a  gun  of  that 
kind  with  its  mounting  may 
be  said  roughly  to  comprise 
three  principal  items.  There 
is  the  slide,  which  traverses 
from  side  to  side  on  the  floor 
of  the  casemate.  There  is  the 
carriage  resting  on  the  slide, 
which  is  run  forward  when  the 
gun  is  to  be  fired,  and  which 
runs  back  on  the  shock  of 
discharge.  Finally,  there  is 
the  gun  itself,  which  rests  on 
the  carriage.  Each  of  these 
three  items  represents  a  weight 
which  is  calculated  in  tons, 
and  the  ordinary  procedure, 
when  removing  the  whole  from 
its  place,  is  to  carry  out  the 
work  as  three  separate  opera- 
tions,— first  removing  the  gun, 
then  the  carriage,  and  finally 
the  slide. 

But  this  subaltern  was  no 
slave  to  convention.  He  was 
of  an  original  and  ingenious 
turn  of  mind,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  remove  the  whole 
mounting  as  a  single  opera- 


tion. He  therefore  raised  the 
first  one  taken  in  hand  on 
to  rollers  by  means  of  jacks, 
coiled  a  cable  round  a  build- 
ing which  was  situated  im- 
mediately in  rear  of  the 
emplacement  at  some  little 
distance,  and  which  was  to 
act  as  a  holdfast,  and  then 
devised  an  elaborate  arrange- 
ment of  blocks  and  tackles 
hooked  on  to  the  mounting 
and  on  to  the  cable.  The 
building  was  what  in  the 
world  of  arms  is  described 
as  a  "wash-house,"  but  what 
in  civil  life  one  would  call  a 
lavatory.  When  all  was  in 
order,  and  when  his  men  had 
been  properly  distributed  on 
the  rope  and  had  been  told 
off  to  their  various  other 
appointed  tasks  in  connection 
with  the  undertaking,  he  gave 
the  word  to  haul,  and  the 
gunners  on  the  rope  hauled 
away  hand  over  hand.  In  a 
case  like  this,  while  the  rope 
at  the  hauling-end  moves  in 
yards,  the  object  being  shifted 
from  its  place  moves  by 
inches. 

"Is  she  going  yet?"  pres- 
ently called  out  the  subaltern. 

"  Not  moving  yet,  sir,"  came 
the  response  from  the  non- 
commissioned officer  watching 
the  mounting. 

-It's  the  slack  in  the 
tackles,'*  muttered  the  sub- 
altern to  himself.  "Haul 
away !  D'you  call  that  haul- 
ing?" 

"Is  she  off  yet?"  called  out 
the  subaltern  again  after  a 
few  moments. 

"  No,  sir,"  was  the  answer. 

"She  ought  to  be  under 
weigh  by  now,"  observed  the 
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subaltern,  somewhat  puzzled. 
"  What  can  be  the  matter 
with  the  confounded  thing 
at  all?" 

"It's  new  rope,  a  lot  of 
it,  sir,"  suggested  a  sergeant 
reassuringly;  "it's  bound  to 
stretch  a  bit  at  first.  She'll 
come  along  first-rate  directly." 

"  Haul  away  ! "  shouted  the 
subaltern,  and  just  then  a 
recruit  presented  himself  be- 
fore him.  The  youth  was 
somewhat  decollete,  he  had  a 
towel  in  his  hand,  and  there 
was  a  polish  on  his  count- 
enance which  betokened  a 
recent  indulgence  in  ablutions. 
"Will  you  go  away  off  out 
of  this  to  the  devil ! "  was  the 
subaltern's  greeting  to  the  re- 
cruit, uttered  with  unmistak- 
able asperity. 

But  the  recruit,  although 
somewhat  abashed,  had  a  duty 
to  perform,  and  he  was  going 
to  perform  it  or  to  perish  in 
the  attempt.  "Beggin'  yer 
parding,  sir,"  he  stammered, 
all  in  a  flutter  so  to  speak, 
"but  I  thought  as  I  oughter 
tell  you." 

"All  right.  Tell  me,"  said 
the  subaltern  testily,  one  eye 
on  the  gunners  hauling  on  the 
rope,  the  other  on  the  gun 
mounting,  the  unconquerable 
inertia  of  which  was  becoming 
a  little  disheartening. 

The  recruit  hereupon  be- 
came suddenly  quite  garrulous 
and  confidential.  "  Beggin'  yer 
parding,  sir,  but  we'd  just  done 
our  drill,  sir,  with  carbines, 
sir.  We  was  doing  the  firm' 
exercise,  sir;  fust  time  as  we 
done  the  kneelin'  position. 
'Urts,  sir,  that  there  sittin' 
on  yer  'eel  when  y'ain't  used 


to  it,  sir.  And  when  we  was 
broke  off,  I  thought  as  'ow 
I'd  go  to  the  wash-'ouse,  sir, 
for  to  'ave  a  wash,  sir." 

"Well,  you  wouldn't  be 
going  there  to  say  your 
prayers,  would  you?"  inter- 
polated the  subaltern. 

"No,  sir.  For  to  'ave  a 
wash,  sir.  And  beggin'  yer 
parding,  sir,  I'd  just  turned 
on  the  tap  and  let  the  water 
run  a  bit,  sir,  and  I  sticks 
my  'ead  in  the  basin,  sir, 
and  just  then  the  'ole  place 
begins  shakin',  shakin'  'orrid, 
and " 

"Stand  fast!"  roared  the 
subaltern.  "  Good  Lord !  if 
we  haven't  been  shifting  the 
wash  -  house  instead  of  the 
gun."  And  so  they  had.  In 
place  of  the  wash-house  acting 
as  a  holdfast  for  moving  the 
gun  backwards,  the  gun  had 
acted  as  a  holdfast  for  moving 
the  wash-house  forwards;  and 
it  took  a  whole  sheet  of  fools- 
cap written  on  both  sides  in 
the  general's  own  hand  to 
the  War  Office  before  the 
military  authorities  at  head- 
quarters could  be  persuaded 
not  to  make  the  subaltern 
pay  for  the  damage.  In  the 
end  a  communication  arrived 
from  Pall  Mall  to  say  that 
under  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  the  Secretary  of  State 
approved  of  the  cost  being 
borne  by  the  public, — but  the 
thing  was  not  to  happen 
again.  When  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  came  down  to  in- 
spect shortly  afterwards  and 
was  told  the  story,  he  was 
delighted,  and  he  desired  that 
the  subaltern  (who,  however, 
had  in  the  meantime  left  the 
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station)  should  be  presented 
to  him. 

One  is  necessarily  brought 
a  good  deal  into  contact  with 
the  Sister  Service  when  in  the 
Garrison  Artillery,  and  most 
welcome  facilities  have  been 
afforded  of  late  years  to  coast 
defenders  for  studying  gunnery 
methods  on  board  ship.  On 
the  other  hand,  those  high  up 
in  the  Royal  Navy  watch  the 
working  of  the  forts  with 
great  interest,  and  they  are 
always  ready  to  undertake 
combined  manoeuvres  designed 
to  test  the  efficiency  of  our 
maritime  fortresses.  The  Field- 
Marshal  in  command  told  me, 
when  out  at  Gibraltar  to 
witness  a  mobilisation  a  few 
years  ago,  of  an  incident 
which  had  occurred  at  the 
previous  exercise  of  the  same 
kind.  The  Mediterranean  Fleet 
was  making  a  sham  attack 
on  the  Rock,  and  in  the  heat 
of  action  the  detachment  at 
one  of  the  guns  of  a  battery 
which  was  engaging  the  flag- 
ship, H.M.S.  Ccesar,  put  in  a 
shot  by  mistake.  However,  as 
only  blank  ammunition  was 
being  used,  which  means  a 
very  small  charge,  the  pro- 
jectile merely  dropped  into 
the  sea  with  a  portentous 
splash  a  long  way  short  of 
the  battleship.  The  gallant 
Admiral  on  board  promptly 
signalled  in  a  message  to  the 
Governor,  requesting  that  His 
Excellency  would  not  "make 
the  operations  quite  so  real- 
istic." His  Excellency  sig- 
nalled back,  "  Aut  Ccesar,  aut 
nullus." 

In  one  station  where  I  was 
quartered  there  was  a  very 


distinguished  sailor  reigning 
as  Naval  Commander-in-Chief, 
who  was  equally  noted  for 
his  brilliant  professional  at- 
tainments, for  his  boundless 
hospitality,  and  for  the  short- 
ness of  his  temper.  He  was 
always  giving  dances,  and  he 
made  a  great  point  of  these 
functions  going  off  with  all 
possible  dclat.  At  one  of  his 
pleasant  parties  one  evening 
I  was  recovering  breath  for 
a  moment,  free  of  engage- 
ments, when  I  felt  myself 
gripped  by  the  arm  and  found 
the  admiral  at  my  elbow  look- 
ing very  fierce.  "Why  aren't 
you  dancing  ?  "  he  demanded 
with  a  most  uncompromising 
note  in  his  voice.  The  plea 
of  exhaustion  and  lack  of  a 
partner  was  unceremoniously 
waved  aside.  "  Will  you 
dance,"  he  snarled  ferociously. 
"  Now  !  This  instant !  "  Con- 
tumacy, or  even  hesitation, 
would  probably  have  meant 
being  put  in  irons  on  the 
spot,  so  the  first  eligible  lady 
who  was  available  was  seized 
upon  and  whirled  off  into  the 
vortex. 

There  is  a  story  told  of 
him  that  one  morning  he  had 
given  a  tremendous  telling-off 
to  a  young  officer  for  some 
delinquency.  He  was,  how- 
ever, the  kindest  -  hearted  of 
men,  and  when  his  anger  had 
evaporated  later  in  the  day, 
it  struck  him  that  he  had 
perhaps  been  somewhat  harder 
on  a  youngster,  whom  he  knew 
to  be  both  keen  and  capable, 
than  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  quite  warranted.  So  he 
summoned  the  officer  to  an 
interview  in  the  stern  -  walk 
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of  his  flagship.  "I've  been 
thinking  over  our  conversa- 
tion this  morning,  Mr  ," 

he  began.  "Of  oourse  you 
must  be  perfectly  well  aware 
that  I  was  bound  to  find  fault 
with  you,  but  I'm  a  little 
quick-tempered  at  times,  and 
I  may  have  been  rather  more 
severe  in  what  I  said  than 
was  absolutely  necessary." 
"Oh,  that's  all  right,  sir," 
answered  the  young  officer 
cheerily,  very  sensible  of  his 
Chief's  friendliness  ;  "  I  really 
didn't  mind  what  you  said 
a  bit."  "  Damn  you,  sir," 
thundered  the  admiral.  "  What 
do  you  mean  by  that !  You 
don't  mind  what  I  say  a  bit, 
don't  you?" — and  the  young 
officer  got  a  worse  telling-off 
than  ever. 

Another  admiral,  one  of  the 
old  school,  a  well-known  figure 
in  the  sea-service,  and  one  who 
was  credited  with  the  posses- 
sion of  wonderful  nerve  in 
handling  a  fleet,  used  to  treat 
us  gunners  with  great  hos- 
pitality, and  often  gave  us 
pleasant  little  dinners  at 
Admiralty  House.  Sitting 
over  the  port  wine  and 
cigarettes  one  evening,  we 
were  talking  about  naval 
mobilisation,  and  he  was  ex- 
plaining to  us  how  the  men 
from  the  coastguard  and  so 
forth  would  hurry  in  and  join 
the  depots  when  the  emergency 
came. 

"I  see,  sir,"  remarked  a 
Royal  Engineer  who  was  one 
of  the  party.  "And  then,  of 
oourse,  you  will — er — you  will," 
making  a  gesture  with  his 
hands,  "  spread  'em  out " — 
meaning  to  say  that  they 


would  be   distributed  to  their 
ships. 

The  admiral  misunderstood 
the  gesture.  "Yes.  That's 
it,"  he  ejaculated  with  grim 
satisfaction.  "Flog 'em."  We 
dared  not  look  at  each  other. 
There  was  something  irresist- 
ibly comic  about  the  idea  of 
mobilisation  for  war  consist- 
ing of  a  concentration  of  the 
men  in  the  dep6ts,  and  of  then 
tricing  them  up  and  inflict- 
ing corporal  punishment  on 
the  lot. 

It  is  always  an  interesting 
and  pleasant  experience  to  at- 
tend foreign  army  manoeuvres. 
Especially  is  this  the  case 
when  one  does  so  as  a  guest 
of  the  country  concerned.  It 
was  the  common  practice 
twenty  years  ago  for  all  the 
more  important  military 
Powers  of  the  Continent  to 
invite  annually  their  neigh- 
bours to  send  "military  mis- 
sions" to  witness  the  more 
elaborate  exercises  of  their 
armies  which  took  place  in 
the  autumn.  But  that  prac- 
tice has  been  to  a  great  extent 
abandoned  of  late  years  by 
common  consent,  and  foreign 
officers  are  generally  only  in- 
vited now  as  a  more  or  less 
personal  matter  and  on  special 
occasions.  One  time  I  was 
included  in  the  military  mis- 
sion sent  by  us  to  the  Italian 
manoeuvres,  the  party  consist- 
ing of  a  general  officer  and  a 
hussar,  besides  myself.  Prac- 
tically every  country  in  Europe 
was  represented,  and  the  num- 
erous missions,  added  together, 
made  up  a  sum  total  amount- 
ing to  quite  fifty  officers  of  all 
grades.  We  were  quartered 
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in  one  of  the  principal  hotels 
in  Modena,  which  had  been 
taken  for  the  purpose  by  the 
Italian  Government,  and  there 
we  were  entertained  in  princely 
fashion. 

We  all  messed  together  in 
the  spacious  salle  it  manger, 
and  had  our  places  told  off 
to  us  so  as  to  intermingle 
the  various  missions  as  much 
as  possible.  On  the  first  even- 
ing at  dinner,  and  before  we 
had  shaken  off  the  preliminary 
awkwardness  and  had  come  to 
be  on  terms  of  camaraderie,  I 
was  much  taken  aback  on  ob- 
serving my  vis-a-vis,  a  formid- 
able looking  Austrian  colonel, 
"up  end"  his  knife  and  fork 
of  a  sudden,  like  a  bluejacket 
tossing  oars,  and  fix  me  (as 
I  thought)  with  a  stare  of 
indignation  and  abhorrence. 
Then  in  an  emphatic  tone  he 
pronounced  the  words,  "  Mangi- 
ate  come  un  lupo ! "  (He  eats 
like  a  wolf.)  It  was  a  con- 
siderable relief  to  find  that 
the  gallant  colonel  had  a 
slight  cast  in  one  eye,  and 
that  he  was  in  reality  look- 
ing past  me  over  my  shoulder 
at  one  of  our  "colleagues"  at 
a  table  behind,  who  repre- 
sented the  military  forces  of 
a  portion  of  the  Near  East. 
These  military  missions  were 
to  a  certain  extent  under  the 
aegis  of  the  Foreign  Office,  and 
so  one  involuntarily  adopted 
some  of  the  jargon  current 
in  the  diplomatic  world. 
Secretaries  of  embassy,  and 
hangers  -  on  at  our  legations 
abroad,  and  people  of  that 
kind,  always  refer  to  other 
local  representatives  of  foreign 
countries  as  their  "colleagues." 


"There's  that  miserable  little 
beast,  my  one  colleague, 

over  the  other  side  of  the 
road.  D'y'ever  see  such  an 
object?  He!  La  bas!  Papi- 
poupolo  mou  vieux.  Comment 
9a  va  c'  matin  ?  Moi  ?  Moi, 
je  me  trouve  a  merveil.  Et 
vous?" 

We  had  to  be  up  at  cock- 
crow and,  after  a  hasty  meal, 
we  took  the  train,  picked  up 
our  horses  at  a  station  some 
miles  off,  rode  about  with  the 
troops  until  past  noon,  and 
then  railed  back  to  Modena, 
to  arrive  there  covered  with 
dust  and  in  a  half  -  famished 
condition.  After  the  first  day 
a  question  arose,  which  was 
seriously  discussed  by  an  in- 
formal committee  consisting  of 
the  heads  of  missions,  as  to 
whether  we  were  in  future  on 
returning  to  make  ourselves 
look  respectable  before  d6- 
jetmer,  or  whether  we  were  to 
defer  that  process  until  the 
meal  was  over.  The  com- 
mittee decided,  in  accordance 
with  the  general  wish,  that 
the  repast  was  to  have  priority. 
When  we  got  back  from  the 
field  next  day,  we  of  the 
British  mission  hurried  to  our 
rooms,  washed  our  hands  and 
sponged  the  dust  out  of  our 
eyes,  and  reappeared  in  a 
minute  or  two.  The  others 
regarded  this  proceeding  with 
marked  disapproval.  It  was 
just  like  "les  anglais."  They 
wore  white  helmets.  They  did 
everything  differently  from 
everybody  else.  So  we  had 
to  conform  to  the  general 
practice,  and  to  enjoy  the 
welcome  meal  in  quite  un- 
necessary discomfort. 
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The  late  King  Humbert  was 
present  at  the  manoeuvres, 
which  were  admirably  ar- 
ranged, and  were  most  in- 
teresting from  the  military 
point  of  view.  One  day  we 
foreign  officers  rode  with  him 
into  one  of  the  smaller  towns 
near  Bologna,  and  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  citizens  on  finding 
their  Sovereign  in  their  midst 
was  a  thing  to  be  remembered 
— the  demeanour  of  the  Latin 
races  of  the  sunny  south  is 
very  different  from  that  mani- 
fested by  us  cold-blooded 
islanders  on  such  occasions. 
At  the  cost  of  a  few  lira,  and 
on  the  shortest  notice,  the 
people  had  decorated  the 
streets  with  wonderful  taste, 
producing  a  far  more  pleasing 
effect  than  is  ever  to  be  seen 
in  London,  or  one  of  our  great 
provincial  cities,  on  an  occasion 
of  rejoicing,  even  after  long 
preparation  and  at  a  heavy 
outlay.  There  was  no  for- 
mality, no  officers  riding  ahead 
to  clear  a  way  for  his  Majesty ; 
the  people  seemed  to  know  by 
instinct  what  was  expected  of 
them,  although  bright  -  eyed 
youngsters  were  running  about 
among  our  horses'  feet,  cheer- 
ing  the  "Prinoipind,"  a  hand- 
some shy  slip  of  a  lad  of  about 
seventeen,  who  rode  at  his 
father's  elbow,  and  who  is  now 
King  Victor  Emanuel.  The 
hussar  of  our  British  party 
had  only  recently  been  mar- 
ried, and  his  wife  had  come  out 
from  home  to  join  him,  with 
the  intention  of  their  making 
a  few  days'  stay  in  Switzerland 
on  the  way  back  after  the  man- 
oeuvres were  over.  She  had, 
however,  found  the  heat  and 


the  long  journey  trying,  and 
was  a  little  upset  when  she 
arrived.  The  King  had  evi- 
dently heard  of  this,  and  when 
he  was  dismissing  us  that  day 
he  called  me  up  to  him,  and 
inquired  with  the  greatest 
kindliness  as  to  the  health  of 
my  wife.  A  courtier  would  of 
course  have  informed  him  that 
the  invalid  was  going  on  very 
well  (as  she  was),  and  would  not 
have  let  him  see  that  his  royal 
memory  for  faces  had  failed 
him  for  once.  But  I  blurted 
out  that  I  had  not  got  a  wife, 
and  explained  that  the  lady  in 
question  was  the  consort  of  my 
cavalry  comrade.  His  Majesty 
was  quite  put  out  at  having 
made  what  was  a  very  natural 
and  quite  harmless  mistake. 
"On  ne  doit  pas  faire  des 
b^tises  oomme  9a — en  roi,"  he 
said. 

One  day  when  there  was  a 
pause  in  the  manoeuvres,  two 
or  three  of  us  foreign  guests 
made  an  arrangement  with 
the  Italian  officers  concerned, 
to  go  round  the  barracks  of  a 
regiment  at  Modena  which 
was  not  taking  part  in  the 
operations,  and  I  obtained 
leave  to  bring  my  servant,  a 
big  gunner,  to  see  what  was  to 
be  seen.  Amongst  other  things 
we  were  to  visit  the  men  at 
their  mid  -  day  meal,  and  the 
gunner  had  been  warned  to 
praise  everything  to  the 
utmost  if  questioned.  His 
face  was  a  study  in  emotions 
when  he  saw  the  soup  —  it 
looked  like  water  that  eggs 
had  been  boiled  in ;  but  he 
smacked  his  lips  and  gave  an 
Italian  officer,  who  spoke  to 
him  in  broken  English,  to 
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understand  that  the  food  was 
"fine."  The  Italian  officer 
was  much  impressed  with  the 
gunner's  stalwart  proportions, 
and  pronounced  him  to  be 
"  simpatioo."  One  did  not  in 
reality  require  a  private  ser- 
vant, seeing  that  handy  soldier 
orderlies  had  been  told  off  to 
each  of  us.  But  our  general 
had  thought  fit  to  saddle  him- 
self with  a  courier,  as  if  a 
trip  to  North  Italy  was  a  very 
serious  undertaking  indeed. 
The  courier  proved  nothing 
but  an  encumbrance,  and  stood 
in  need  of  as  much  looking 
after  as  a  bassinette  -  full  of 
babies ;  the  gunner  proved 
most  useful  in  supervising  this 
troublesome  person,  interven- 
ing when  he  was  going  to  lose 
the  tickets,  or  to  get  into  the 
wrong  train,  or  to  do  any  of 
those  foolish  things  which 
instinct  seemed  ever  to  be 
prompting  him  to  do. 

Although  there  is,  of  course, 
no  prospect  of  honours  and 
rewards  for  the  soldier  on  the 
active  list  who  takes  part  in  a 
campaign  in  the  capacity  of 
unaccredited  spectator,  an  ex- 
perience of  this  kind  is  likely 
to  be  highly  instructive,  and 
is  sure  to  be  extremely  inter- 
esting. From  the  point  of 
view  of  professional  study,  it 
is  of  great  advantage  to  be 
able  to  go  where  one  likes, 
to  be  present  at  the  critical 
point  during  an  action,  and  to 
move  from  one  portion  of  the 
field  to  another  at  will,  so  as 
to  obtain  a  good  general  idea 
of  the  tactical  situation  and 
to  note  the  progress  of  the 
fight.  It  is  convenient,  more- 
over, to  be  in  the  position  of 


selecting  one's  own  time  for 
withdrawing  oneself,  supposing 
that  the  fire  becomes  unpleas- 
antly warm.  I  was  present 
with  the  Greek  army  during 
the  later  phases  of  their  dis- 
astrous conflict  with  the  Turks, 
a  campaign  where  it  was 
judicious  to  be  amongst  the 
leading  detachments  when  it 
came  to  a  retreat. 

At  Athens  I  had  been  fur- 
nished by  H.M.  Representative 
with  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  the  War  Minister,  but  had 
found  it  impossible  to  get  into 
touch  with  that  official.  The 
passages  and  corridors  of  the 
War  Office  were  hopelessly 
congested  with  reservists  en- 
gaged in  exchanging  their 
mufti  nether  -  garments  for 
uniform  ones — it  seemed  an 
odd  place  for  carrying  such 
an  operation  out, — and  eventu- 
ally I  repaired  to  the  Piraeus, 
without  the  permit  to  proceed 
in  a  transport  up  the  coast 
which  I  had  hoped  to  obtain. 
But  my  dragoman  proved 
more  than  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion when  we  arrived  on  the 
jetty.  Ask  leave?  What  for? 
Leave  would  only  be  refused. 
And  he  took  the  three  ponies 
on  board  the  steamer  which 
was  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
the  troops,  placed  them  in  a 
well  -  sheltered  corner  of  the 
main  deck,  and  then  deposited 
my  personal  effects  in  the  one 
respectable  cabin  that  was  to 
be  found  in  the  vessel.  The 
troops  arrived  shortly  after- 
wards and  came  pouring  on 
board.  After  we  had  oast  off 
and  were  getting  under  weigh, 
their  commanding  officer  ap- 
proached me  somewhat  diffi- 
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dently  and  asked  as  a  favour 
that  he  might  be  permitted  to 
share  monsieur's  cabin,  a  re- 
quest to  which  a  gracious 
assent  was  accorded. 

On  the  way  up  to  the  front 
a  bundle  of  rugs  somehow 
went  astray.  Their  loss  would 
have  been  inconvenient  enough, 
as  it  was  cold  at  night  in  the 
hills,  but  for  the  Crown  Prince, 
who  was  Commander-iu-Chief, 
hearing  of  it,  and  most  kindly 
sending  me  over  a  pair  of 
blankets,  with  a  message  to 
say  that  the  officers  on  the 
line  of  communications  had 
been  directed  to  look  out  for 
the  bundle,  which  would  prob- 
ably come  to  hand  in  a  day  or 
two — as  indeed  it  did.  The 
blankets  sent  over  were  white 
ones,  of  the  finest  quality,  not 
at  all  of  the  type  one  usually 
meets  with  on  active  service, 
and  they  had  a  "K"  (Kon- 
stantinos)  and  a  crown  em- 
broidered in  each  corner. 
Shortly  after  their  arrival 
an  American  correspondent 
happened  to  come  in  to  pass 
the  time  of  day,  and  I  showed 
him  the  blankets  with  the  air 
of  one  accustomed  to  meet  with 
these  little  oivilities  at  the 
hands  of  royalty.  The  Am- 
erican correspondent  became 
greatly  excited.  "  Major," 
said  he,  "I'll  give  you  fifty 
dollars  for  those  blankets 
— right  n*w.  And  see  here ; 
I'll  throw  in  my  big  coat, 
so  you  won't  be  feeling  cold. 
Come.  That's  what  I  call  a 
square  deal."  He  would  not 
listen  to  protestations  to  the 
effect  that  the  goods  did  not 
belong  to  me.  He  was  pre- 
pared to  go  to  seventy -five. 


And  if  I  would  just  sit  down 
and  write  out,  say,  four  hundred 
words  about  my  career  and  my 
services,  and  anything  else  of 
a  personal  nature  suitable  for 
publication,  he  would  cable  it 

off  now  to  the .   Well, 

he  recommended  me  to  stop 
over  this  side  if  that  was  my 
idea  of  doing  business;  and 
when  he  took  himself  off  the 
dragoman  received  stringent 
instructions  to  guard  my  be- 
longings with  a  jealous  eye. 
That  American  correspondent 
had  a  predatory  look,  and  he 
might  attempt  a  foray  with 
a  view  of  carrying  the  blankets 
off. 

During  a  pause  in  the  opera- 
tions, and  at  a  time  when  there 
seemed  some  likelihood  of  a  de- 
finitive suspension  of  hostilities 
in  consequence  of  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  Great  Powers,  I 
drove  back  over  the  mountains 
to  Lamia  with  the  correspond- 
ent of  one  of  our  illustrated 
journals,  for  a  change,  and  we 
paid  a  visit  to  Thermopylae. 
The  topographical  features  of 
the  locality  must  have  under- 
gone a  transformation  since 
the  days  of  Leonidas,  for  under 
the  tactical  conditions  that  ob- 
tained in  the  brave  days  of 
old,  three  hundred  men  cer- 
tainly could  not  have  held  a 
defile  so  broad  as  it  is  in  the 
present  day,  against  an  army. 
But  whatever  alterations  Na- 
ture may  have  carried  out 
during  the  past  two  thousand 
years,  the  hot  spring  from 
which  the  famous  pass  derives 
its  name  flows  on  for  ever  as 
a  monument  to  the  men  of 
Sparta.  It  gushes  out  from 
the  mountain  -  side  in  volume 
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like  a  trout  stream,  and  at  so 
high  a  temperature  that  you 
can  hardly  hold  your  hand  in 
it  at  the  actual  orifice.  The 
water  is  so  impregnated  with 
sulphur  as  to  make  you  sneeze, 
and  a  tribute  to  its  medicinal 
qualities  is  paid  in  the  form 
of  rude  bathing-sheds,  which, 
however,  were  deserted  at  the 
time  of  our  visit  on  account  of 
the  war.  Nothing  would  serve 
my  companion  but  to  bathe, 
and  the  consequence  was  that 
when  we  got  back  to  Lamia 
he  was  extremely  unwell,  and 
was  obliged  to  send  for  a 
doctor. 

We  were  quartered  in  the 
attics  of  the  local  hotel,  a 
vast  apartment  under  the  raf- 
ters which  was  broken  up  into 
cubicles  like  a  dormitory  at 
school.  Here  we  lived  in  close 
communion  with  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men,  women,  and 
children.  There  were  refugees 
from  Thessaly,  accompanied  by 
belongings  which  under  no  con- 
ceivable circumstances  could 
have  been  of  any  use  to  any- 
body. There  were  officers. 
There  were  soldiers.  There 
was  a  prehistoric-looking  Ger- 
man who  had  been  engaged 
in  burrowing  for  antiquities 
under  the  shadow  of  Mount 
Olympus,  and  whose  archaeo- 
logical activities  had  been  in- 
terrupted by  the  approach  of 
the  Osmanli  hordes.  The 
doctor  arrived  in  due  course, 
and  I  was  invited  into  my 
companion's  cubicle  to  act  as 
interpreter,  for  he  was  happier 
in  the  handling  of  a  pencil 
than  in  conversing  in  foreign 
tongues.  The  doctor  was  one 
of  those  long,  thin,  dried  -  up 


sort  of  old  men  in  spectacles 
who  figure  as  professors  in  a 
play,  and  his  examination  took 
the  usual  form  of  question  and 
answer  and  of  feeling  the  pulse 
and  inspecting  the  tongue.  As 
the  conversation  was  carried 
out  in  a  mixture  of  French  and 
German  and  Italian  and  Eng- 
lish, interlarded  with  occasional 
Greek,  it  would  have  been  be- 
wildering even  if  it  had  not 
been  concerned  with  somewhat 
technical  subjects.  However, 
the  doctor  eventually  wrote 
out  a  prescription  in  the  ver- 
nacular, pocketed  one  of  the 
filthy  bank- notes  which  serve 
as  currency  in  the  country,  and 
took  his  departure. 

All  this  time  singular  sounds 
had  been  issuing  from  the  ad- 
joining cubicle,  as  of  somebody 
attempting  to  stifle  his  mirth 
and  simultaneously  pulling  on 
clothes;  and  scarcely  had  the 
doctor  disappeared  when  there 
came  a  knock  at  the  door,  and 
there  bounded  in  upon  us  like 
an  indiarubber  ball  a  fat  little 
man,  partially  dressed  in  uni- 
form and  in  a  condition  of 
uproarious  hilarity,  who  let 
loose  upon  us  a  torrent  of 
French,  and  who  introduced 
himself  as  a  colonel  in  the 
Greek  Army  Medical  Service. 
He  had  overheard  the  conver- 
sation with  the  civilian  doctor, 
and  the  diagnosis :  the  man 
was  an  imbecile,  an  impostor, 
an  ignoramus;  his  questions 
had  been  absurd,  his  conclu- 
sions preposterous.  By  this 
time  the  colonel  had  my  com- 
panion by  the  wrist  with  his 
tongue  out,  and  almost  before 
we  had  recovered  from  the 
shock  he  had  thrust  another 
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prescription,  also  of  course  in  Mr  Villiers  and  Renter's  Cor- 
Greek,  into  my  hand,  and  had  respondent  arrived  suddenly 
bounced  out  of  the  cubicle  and  from  Athens,  veteran  cam- 
back  into  his  own,  where  we  paigners  both  of  them,  of  the 
could  hear  him  still  chuckling  type  which  knows  instinctively 
to  himself  as  he  apparently  when  stirring  events  are  about 
betook  himself  to  bed  again,  to  take  place.  From  what 
although  it  was  about  five  they  let  fall  on  discovering 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Phy-  that  I  was  a  soldier  and  not 
sicians  may,  or  may  not,  be  a  a  newspaper  man,  it  became 
capable  and  devoted  body  of  evident  that  we  ought  to  be 
men  in  the  Kingdom  of  the  hurrying  back  to  the  front 
Hellenes,  but  professional  eti-  again.  We  started  off  from 
quette  would  not  appear  to  be  Lamia  at  dawn,  and  as  we 
their  strong  point.  Whether  topped  the  rise  just  short  of 
my  friend  made  a  selection  Domokos  a  little  before  noon, 
between  the  two  prescriptions,  something  hurtled  through  the 
or  whether  he  partook  of  both,  air  overhead  and  buried  itself 
or  of  neither,  I  do  not  recol-  with  a  crash  in  the  hill-side 
leot ;  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  above  us.  It  was  the  shell 
he  was  completely  restored  to  fired  from  a  Turkish  howitzer 
health  by  3  A.M.  on  the  follow-  which  ushered  in  the  last  battle 
ing  morning.  to  be  fought  with  smoke  powder 
For  that  evening  a  pair  of  by  disciplined  armies  on  the 
stormy  petrels  in  the  shape  of  continent  of  Europe. 
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JAMES    DOUGLAS,     M.D. 
SURGEON    VENTURER. 


BY   GENERAL  THE  RIGHT  HON.   SIR  HENRY  BRACKENBURY,   G.C.B. 


ONCE  in  a  way,  by  a  stroke 
of  good  luok,  one  comes  across 
a  book,  unattractive  in  ex- 
ternal appearance,  and  with 
a  title  that  conveys  little — a 
book  of  which  one  has  never 
heard, — but  which,  on  perusal, 
is  found  to  be  a  mine  of  adven- 
ture and  of  illustrations  of 
bygone  customs.  Such  a  book 
is  the  *  Journals  and  Reminis- 
cences of  James  Douglas,  M.D.,' 
edited  by  and  privately  printed 
at  New  York  in  1910  for 
his  son,  through  whose  kind 
permission  we  are  enabled  to 
present  this  sketch  to  the 
readers  of  'Maga.' 

The  frontispiece  at  once 
arrests  the  attention.  It  is  a 
portrait  of  one  who  is  thus 
described  by  his  son : — 

"He  was  a  superb  man,  eudowed 
not  only  with  remarkable  gifts  of 
mind,  but  a  massive  ana  well- 
balanced  frame.  Every  feature  of 
the  face,  the  size  and  contour  of  the 
head,  even  the  bushy  crop  of  hair, 
which  refused  to  be  smoothed,  but 
stood  erect  and  defiant,  bespoke 
strength  of  purpose  and  activity  of 
intellect. 

"Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  after 
once  meeting  him,  said  he  did  not 
know  whether  most  to  fear  or  to 
admire  him,  but  that  in  his  head  and 
figure  he  was  the  nearest  approach 
to  a  Jupiter  Olympus  of  any  man  he 
had  ever  seen.  He  had  many  of  the 
qualities  of  greatness,  for  his  char- 
acter possessed  the  elements  out  of 
which  either  a  man  of  wide  profes- 
sional repute  or  a  statesman  of 
commanding  influence  might  have 


been  compounded,  and  therefore  those 
who  knew  him  well  wondered  that  he 
remained  obscure.  Perhaps  he  knew 
himself  better  than  others  knew  him, 
and  may  have  suspected  that  the 
strong  properties  of  his  nature  were 
mingled  with  others  so  inconsistent 
that  the  resultant  was  a  character  too 
eccentric  and  full  of  contradictions  to 
bear  the  scrutiny  of  the  public  eye." 

This  fine  old  Scotsman  was 
born  at  Breohin,  in  Angus,  in 
the  year  1800,  his  father  being 
a  Wesleyan  minister.  We  have 
a  delightful  picture  of  the 
hard-working,  earnest,  simple- 
minded  minister,  whose  "  life 
was  spent  in  one  long  process 
of  introspection  and  self -dissec- 
tion," whose  chief  pursuits, 
apart  from  his  work,  were 
trout-fishing  and  collecting  re- 
ligious anecdotes,  with  which 
he  filled  several  volumes  that 
passed  through  several  editions. 

From  Breohin  the  minister 
was  moved  in  turn  to  Carlisle 
and  to  Dumfries,  at  which 
places,  as  a  Methodist  minister 
could  not  well  be  seen  walking 
through  the  streets  with  a  rod 
and  a  basket,  his  son  James  had 
always  to  join  him  with  those 
necessaries  at  the  river's  side. 

It  is  with  this  son  that  we 
are  concerned.  Taken  by  his 
father  from  the  Academy  at 
Dumfries,  where  he  was  ad- 
vanced in  Virgil,  he  was  sent 
at  the  age  of  twelve  to  a 
Wesleyan  College  in  Yorkshire, 
when,  finding  he  was  losing 
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ground  in  his  studies  and 
having  in  vain  urged  his 
father  to  remove  him,  he  took 
French  leave,  and  returned  to 
Dumfries  on  foot,  thus  showing 
in  early  life  that  strong  dis- 
position and  unhesitating  re- 
liance on  his  own  judgment 
which  marked  his  later  career. 
The  father  submitted  to  what 
the  son  decided,  and  a  few 
months  later,  having  been 
transferred  to  Penrith  in  Cum- 
berland, apprenticed  the  boy, 
then  only  thirteen  years  old, 
to  Dr  Thomas  Law,  one  of  the 
Ellenborough  family,  and  the 
leading  medical  man  in  the 
Lake  District.  The  indenture 
of  apprenticeship  is,  considering 
the  boy's  age,  an  extraordinary 
document.  This  lad  of  thirteen 
is  to  be  taught  the  trade,  art, 
mystery,  or  business  of  a  sur- 
geon apothecary  and  man- 
midwife,  and  in  return  it  is 
covenanted  that  he 

"  shall  and  will  diligently  and  faith- 
fully serve  him  the  said  Thomas 
Law,  his  Secrets  Keep,  his  lawful 
Commands  do  and  perform,  Damage 
to  his  said  Master  he  shall  not  do 
nor  Willingly  permit  to  be  done  by 
others,  the  goods  of  his  said  Master 
he  shall  not  Waste,  nor  lend  them 
without  his  Consent  to  any,  he  shall 
neither  buy  nor  sell  without  his 
Masters  leave,  Taverns  Inns  or  Ale- 
houses he  shall  not  frequent,  At 
Cards,  Dice  or  any  unlawful  game  he 
shall  not  play,  Fornication  Commit 
nor  Matrimony  contract  nor  from 
the  service  of  his  said  Master  Day  or 
night  shall  Absent  himself,  but  in 
all  things  as  an  honest  and  faithful 
apprentice  shall  and  will  demean 
and  behave  himself  towards  his  said 
Master  and  all  his  during  all  the  said 
term  of  five  years." 

As  perquisites,  the  lad  had 
the  shilling  which  was  the  fee 


for  blood-letting  or  tooth-draw- 
ing. That  for  blood-letting 
was  very  remunerative,  as  it 
was  the  custom  of  the  country 
people  generally  to  be  bled 
every  spring,  and  of  many  to 
be  bled  in  autumn  also.  In 
fact,  these  perquisites  rendered 
the  boy  independent  of  his 
father  for  the  expenses  of 
clothes  and  pocket-money. 

Writing  in  his  seventy-ninth 
year,  Dr  Douglas,  then  a  skilled 
and  experienced  surgeon,  up- 
holds this  system  of  training 
medical  students  as  calculated 
to  turn  out  more  efficient  and 
practical  men  than  that  in 
which  the  students'  medical  and 
surgical  education  is  restricted 
to  lectures  and  to  witnessing 
the  ordinary  practice  in  the 
wards  of  a  hospital,  and  his 
knowledge  of  drugs  to  what  he 
can  learn  from  books.  But  we 
cannot  but  think  of  the  risks 
run  by  Dr  Law's  patients,  for 
during  the  second  year  of  his 
apprenticeship  this  boy,  then 
fourteen,  had  charge  of  the 
surgery,  made  up  the  prescrip- 
tions, and  attended  the  pauper 
patients. 

At  the  close  of  his  five  years' 
apprenticeship  he  commenced 
his  studies  at  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity, attending  lectures  on 
chemistry,  physic,  obstetrics, 
and  anatomy,  and  following  the 
practice  at  the  hospitals;  but 
he  out  the  first  session's  course 
short,  and  accepted  an  ap- 
pointment as  surgeon  of  a 
whaler  (the  ship  Trafalgar,  of 
Hull),  for  a  voyage  to  the 
Arctic  regions.  The  examiner 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
qualifications  of  candidates  con- 
fined his  examination  in  this 
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case  to  ascertaining  that  the 
aspirant  had  served  a  five  years' 
apprenticeship,  and  passed  a 
session  at  college  at  Edin- 
burgh. Thus  before  he  was 
nineteen  years  old  this  lad  was 
intrusted  with  the  medical  and 
surgical  care  of  a  ship's  crew, 
about  to  engage  in  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  occupations 
known  to  seamen — whaling  in 
the  Arctic  seas, — with  a  salary 
of  four  guineas  a  month,  a 
guinea  for  every  whale  caught, 
and  a  guinea  for  every  thousand 
seals  killed. 

The  Government,  desirous  of 
encouraging  the  fishery,  allowed 
a  bounty  of  £300  to  every  ship, 
as  well  as  all  dutiable  articles 
to  be  shipped  free  of  duty,  and 
exempted  the  requisite  number 
of  harpooners,  boat-steerers,  and 
other  skilled  hands  from  the 
press  -  gang,  requiring  the 
owners  on  their  part  to  carry 
and  man  at  least  seven  boats 
with  seven  men  in  each,  and 
to  complete  the  crew  to  the 
requisite  number  by  taking 
Shetland  men. 

The  ship  left  Hull  with  a 
crew  of  36,  and  Lerwiok,  after 
taking  in  18  Shetland  men, 
on  the  1st  April  1819,  with  a 
crew  of  54.  This  day,  being 
Sunday,  the  boy  surgeon,  still 
two  months  under  his  nine- 
teenth birthday,  performed  the 
functions  of  chaplain,  reading 
the  common  prayers  used  by 
the  Church  of  England,  and 
"  making  compensation  "  to 
the  officers  and  crew,  most  of 
whom  were  Wesleyans,  by  read- 
ing one  of  Wesley's  sermons. 

The  voyage  lasted  till  the 
21st  August,  the  ship  having 
penetrated  the  Arctic  circle  to 


81°  north,  nearer  to  the  North 
Pole  than  any  ship  prior  to 
that  date,  except  those  under 
Sir  John  Ross.  We  have  the 
surgeon's  journal  complete  to 
30th  July;  and  it  is  full  of 
adventures  with  whales,  polar 
bears,  unicorns,  and  ice,  of 
which  we  can  only  give  one 
or  two  specimens.  As  usual 
several  ships  were  fishing  in 
company.  Here  is  an  adven- 
ture with  a  whale — 

"  One  of  the  Spencer's  harpooners, 
approaching  it  for  the  purpose  of 
lancing  it,  received  a  mow  from 
the  whale's  tail  which  knocked  the 
boat  out  of  the  water  ;  it  struck 
the  boat  a  second  time,  so  that  it 
went  to  pieces  and  sank,  through  the 
weight  of  the  lines,  leaving  the  men 
struggling  on  the  surface  :  they  were, 
however,  speedily  picked  up  by  the 
other  boats.  The  harpooner  was 
standing  up,  and  was  knocked  out  by 
the  first  stroke  of  the  animal's  tail." 

Here  an  adventure  with  a 
polar  bear — 

"Captain  Hawkins,  of  the  Ever- 
thorp,  of  Hull,  attacked  a  bear  in 
the  water ;  his  gun  would  not  go 
off,  and  he  attempted  to  run  his 
whale- lance  through  it  as  it  ad- 
vanced ;  the  lance,  however,  struck 
on  its  breast  bone,  and  the  bear, 
wrenching  it  out  of  his  hand,  got 
into  the  boat,  and  seizing  him  by  the 
thigh,  made  off  to  the  nearest  ice. 
The  men  were  paralvsed  for  a  minute 
or  two,  when  tney  followed  the  bear, 
throwing  the  loose  articles  in  the 
boat  at  it :  one  of  them  hitting  it  on 
the  head,  it  left  hold  of  the  captain 
and  followed  the  boat,  which,  taking 
a  turn,  picked  up  the  captain  and 
took  him  on  board." 

More  than  once  there  was 
deadly  peril  from  ice.  Some  of 
the  icebergs  were  1400  feet  high. 

But  we  must  leave  this 
fascinating  journal  of  the 
whaling  voyage  and  follow 
our  embryo  surgeon's  career. 
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On  the  termination  of  his 
Arctic  voyage  he  went  back  to 
Edinburgh  to  finish  the  pre- 
scribed curriculum.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  the  famous  Robert 
Liston,  then  a  private  lec- 
turer on  anatomy  and  sur- 
gery, and  of  Dr  Home,  the 
lecturer  on  Materia  Medica, 
who  was  so  interested  in  a  con- 
versation with  the  lad  upon 
the  anatomy  and  habits  of  the 
fauna  of  the  Arctic  regions 
that  at  its  close  he  shook  hands 
with  him,  leaving  in  his  hand 
the  fees  which  the  lad  had  just 
paid  him  for  his  course  of 
lectures.  Some  weeks  before 
his  twentieth  birthday  James 
Douglas  passed  his  examina- 
tion before  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  Edinburgh  and 
received  his  diploma. 

His  object  now  was  to  be  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  in  London. 
He  therefore  proceeded  there, 
attached  himself  to  the  practice 
in  Guy's  and  St  Bartholomew's 
Hospitals,  and  attended  the 
lectures  of  Mr  Abernethy  and 
Sir  Astley  Cooper.  His  uncle 
promised  to  pay  all  expenses 
connected  with  his  admission  to 
the  College,  but  there  was  an 
obstacle  in  the  way :  the  rules 
required  candidates  for  mem- 
bership to  be  at  least  twenty- 
two  years  of  age.  No  declara- 
tion was  admitted,  but  a  copy 
of  the  baptismal  register  must 
be  put  in.  This  young  Douglas 
obtained  through  his  grand- 
father, and  presented  himself 
for  examination.  When  asked 
for  his  certificates,  he  handed 
them  in  with  his  Edinburgh 
diploma.  The  President,  Sir 
David  Dundas,  looked  them 
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over  and  asked  for  the  certifi- 
cate of  his  age.  He  presented 
his  grandfather's  letter  enclos- 
ing the  extract  from  the  parish 
register.  The  President  com- 
menced reading  the  letter,  and 
then,  without  reading  the 
baptismal  certificate,  stuck  it 
on  a  file.  The  boy  asked  for 
its  return,  saying  he  might 
require  it  in  India,  where  he 
was  about  to  proceed,  and  the 
President  returned  it  to  him. 
Having  passed  an  examination 
by  Sir  Everard  Home  and  Mr 
Keate  on  the  anatomy  of  the 
urinary  organs,  he  was  mus- 
tered with  eight  others  of  the 
fourteen  candidates  in  the  Hall, 
and,  after  an  address  by  the 
President,  took  the  customary 
oaths.  The  following  day,  being 
his  twentieth  birthday,  he  was 
presented  with  the  Diploma  of 
a  Member  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  in  London. 

He  now  sailed  as  surgeon  in 
the  Theodosia,  a  trader  owned 
by  Mr  Gladstone  of  Liverpool, 
father  of  the  well-known  states- 
man, for  India,  hoping  for  a 
permanent  appointment  in 
that  country  through  the  in- 
fluence of  relatives  and  con- 
nections in  the  Company's 
service  or  on  the  Board  of 
Directors.  Meanwhile  he  ac- 
cepted temporary  employment 
with  the  artillery  at  Dumdum. 

The  most  interesting  part 
of  the  Indian  journal  is  that 
connected  with  missionary 
enterprise.  Then,  as  now,  the 
Hindu  was  not  an  easy  subject 
for  conversion  to  Christianity. 
The  mission  under  Mr  Lynch 
at  Royah  Pettah  had  been  in 
existence  for  seven  years,  and 
had  made  twelve  converts, 
G 
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"  most  of  whom  were  employed 
about  the  establishment."  Mr 
Douglas  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  Baptist  missionary,  the 
Rev.  Dr  Carey,  who,  with  his 
colleagues,  Messrs  Marshman 
and  Ward,  had  come  out  to 
India  twenty  years  previously, 
and,  having  been  refused  per- 
mission to  remain  in  the  East 
India  Company's  territory,  had 
taken  refuge  under  the  Danish 
flag  at  Serampore.  Marshman 
had  been  a  printer,  Ward  a 
weaver. 

"Dr  Carey,  who,  when  I  became 
acquainted  with  him,  stood  high  in 
public  estimation  as  a  gentleman 
and  a  profound  Oriental  scholar,  had 
been,  a  while  before,  invited  to  dine 
with  Lord  Hastings,  the  Governor- 
General.  While  in  the  anteroom  an 
officer  of  high  rank  inquired  of  an 
aide-de-camp,  '  Was  not  that  fellow  a 
shoemaker  ? '  Dr  Carey,  who  over- 
heard the  question,  stepped  forward 
and  answered,  'Oh  no,  sir,  I  was 
only  a  cobbler.'" 

Yet  it  was  these  men  who 
were  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  the  abolition  of  suttee, 
which  at  this  time  was  in  full 
vigour.  During  six  months  in 
one  year  more  than  300  widows 
were  burned  alive  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Calcutta 
alone.  Mr  Douglas  was  the 
involuntary  witness  of  many 
suttees  in  1821,  and  he  de- 
scribes in  detail  the  dreadful 
ceremony,  the  son  setting  fire 
to  the  pile  in  which  his  mother 
was  consumed,  bound  to  the 
body  of  her  dead  husband.  On 
one  occasion  the  widow  had 
extricated  herself  from  the  pile 
and  run  off.  The  friends  had 
caught  her,  placed  her  again 
on  the  pile,  and  burnt  her. 
Mr  Carey  laid  an  information 


against  them.  Nothing  was 
done  to  them ;  but  the  Gover- 
nor-General (Warren  Hastings) 
issued  an  order  that  no  suttee 
should  take  place  except  under 
the  permit  of  a  Commissioner, 
and  this  was  only  to  be  ob- 
tained on  the  affidavits  of  her 
relatives  that  it  was  the  widow's 
own  desire.  This  merely  result- 
ed in  the  increase  of  suttee, 
and  in  the  belief  that  it  had  the 
approval  of  Government.  A 
further  strong  appeal  was  made 
to  Hastings,  in  which  it  was 
proved  that  70,000  widows  had 
been  burnt  alive  since  the  first 
appeal  in  1804,  and  suttee,  at 
least  the  public  practice  of  it, 
was  at  length  abolished. 

In  1823  Mr  Douglas  returned 
to  England  to  receive  from  the 
Directors  an  appointment  as 
surgeon  in  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's service,  but  he  never 
returned  to  India. 

In  order  to  show  the  causes 
of  this  change  in  his  plans, 
we  must  introduce  another 
character  upon  the  stage — 
also  a  Scotsman — one  Gregor 
M'Gregor,  "grandson  of  the 
M'Gregor  who  was  brought 
from  Scotland  in  the  reign  of 
George  II.  as  a  sample  of  a 
real  Highlander  who  could 
handle  the  claymore."  This 
Gregor  M 'Gregor,  who  claimed 
to  be  the  Chief  of  the  Clan 
Alpin  or  Gregor,  to  be  de- 
scended from  the  ancient  kings 
of  Scotland,  and  to  be  entitled 
to  prefix  Sir  to  his  name, 
appears  to  have  served  in  the 
British  army  in  Portugal,  and 
to  have  been  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  captain.  But  he 
left  the  British  army,  went 
to  Venezuela,  married  a  niece 
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of  General  Bolivar,  lost  what- 
ever property  they  had  in 
a  great  earthquake,  obtained 
a  post  in  the  revolutionist 
army  under  General  Miranda, 
and  eventually  command  of  a 
division.  Dissatisfied  with  the 
prospects  of  the  insurgents  in 
Venezuela,  he  proceeded  to  the 
United  States,  with  whose 
views  upon  the  Spanish  pro- 
vinces of  the  Floridas  he  was 
well  acquainted,  and  proceeded 
to  organise  a  filibustering  ex- 
pedition against  Amelia  Island, 
a  Spanish  possession,  as  part 
of  East  Florida.  Backed  by 
some  merchants  of  Savannah, 
who  had  faith  in  his  success, 
and  who  paid  him  30,000 
dollars  for  as  many  acres  in 
his  anticipated  possession  of 
East  Florida,  and  accompanied 
as  second  in  command  by  Col- 
onel Fusen  of  the  United  States 
Army,  he  disembarked  with 
some  60  men,  all  that  he  had 
been  able  to  get  together, 
under  the  guns  of  the  Spanish 
defences.  Encountering  no  op- 
position from  the  cowardly 
Spanish  commandant,  he  oc- 
cupied the  town  and  fort  of 
Fernandina  at  the  entrance  of 
the  St  Mary's  River. 

Here,  acquiring  daily  some 
addition  to  his  forces,  he 
established  a  depot  for  the 
insurgent  privateers  —  the 
buccaneers  —  who  infested  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  and  by  an 
impost  of  sixteen  and  a  half 
per  cent  upon  their  sales,  with 
other  charges,  hoped  to  build 
up  a  military  chest  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  his  con- 
quest over  East  Florida.  But 
money  did  not  come  in  in 
sufficient  amounts,  and  he 


was  unable  to  advance  to  the 
attack.  At  length  the  Spanish 
Governor  of  Fort  St  Augustine, 
an  Irishman  by  birth,  assumed 
the  initiative,  and  sent  a  force 
of  300  men  to  attack  M'Gregor, 
but  their  commander  was  a 
coward,  and  the  attack  failed. 

M'Gregor  was  at  the  end  of 
his  resources,  when  the  spirits 
of  his  garrison  were  revived 
by  the  arrival  of  Commodore 
Aury,  an  adventurer  who 
sailed  under  the  united  flags 
of  the  republics  of  Mexico  and 
Venezuela,  and  preyed  upon  all 
flags  alike,  with  prizes  valued 
at  60,000  dollars.  M'Gregor, 
however,  sick  of  the  whole 
affair,  determined  to  with- 
draw from  his  conquest.  Aury 
undertook  to  pay  all  the 
debts  of  the  Amelian  trea- 
sury and  landed  his  followers, 
the  refuse  of  all  nations, 
men  of  all  colours,  collected 
from  the  mass  of  iniquity 
spread  at  this  time  over  the 
islands  of  the  West  Indies  and 
the  Spanish  Americas.  The 
United  States  annexed  this 
nest  of  pirates,  but  M'Gregor 
had  retired  to  the  Bahamas. 

M'Gregor's  next  venture  was 
an  expedition  to  seize  the  town 
of  Porto  Bello  and  to  capture  a 
Spanish  treasure  ship,  with  the 
aid  of  a  crew  of  ruffians  enlisted 
by  his  partners  in  England.  He 
took  the  town,  but  missed  the 
galleon.  Then  his  crew  got 
so  drunk  that  most  of  them 
were  killed  by  the  royalists 
whom  they  had  just  defeated. 
M'Gregor  himself  escaped  and 
swam  to  his  ship,  which  was 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Hon- 
duras. 

British  interest  in  Honduras 
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was  created  in  the  eighteenth  for  a  colony.  He  obtained  the 
century  by  the  growing  de-  services  of  a  certain  Thomas 
mand  for  mahogany.  About  Strangeway,  K.G.C.,  whom  he 
the  middle  of  that  century  a  cer-  called  captain  of  the  native 
tain  Colonel  Robert  Hodgson  Poyais  regiment  and  aide-de- 
took  possession  of  the  Mos-  camp  to  his  Highness  the 
quito  shore  as  agent  of  the  Cazique.  He  commenced  with 
Governor  of  Jamaica,  of  which  a  campaign  of  literary  adver- 
colony  it  was  then  a  depen-  tisement.  Messrs  Blaokwood 
dency,  and  formed  some  kind  published  in  1821  an  old  manu- 
of  settlement  there.  And  the  script  by  Colonel  Hodgson, 
Duke  of  Albemarle,  when  written  in  1757,  and  in  1822 
Governor  of  Jamaica,  went  'A  Sketch  of  the  Mosquito 
through  the  farce  of  investing  Shore/  written  by  Strange- 
one  of  the  Indians  as  King  of  way  as  a  bait  to  lure  the 
the  Mosquitos  under  the  pro-  public  into  the  net  that  was 
teotion  of  England.  But  a  being  spread  for  them.  It 
treaty  made  between  England  was  a  compilation  of  the  most 
and  Spain  in  1783,  and  con-  glowing  description  of  the  agri- 
firmed  in  1786,  only  reoog-  cultural  possibilities  of  the 
nised  the  right  of  England,  West  Indies  transferred  to 
"without  derogating  from  his  the  swamps  of  the  Honduras 
Catholic  Majesty's  right  of  coast. 

sovereignty,"    to    out     timber  Strangeway's         statements 

over   a   certain  strip  of   terri-  were      challenged      in      *  The 

tory.     The  Poyais  country  was  Quarterly  Review '  for  October 

included  in  this  strip.  1822.      The    impudent    author 

With  this  bogus  King  of  and  his  fictitious  titles  were 
the  Mosquitos  the  shipwrecked  soundly  castigated ;  the  pro- 
M'Gregor  ingratiated  himself,  jeot  was  held  up  to  derision, 
and  obtained  from  him  a  grant  But  none  the  less  M'Gregor 
of  some  fifty  million  acres,  or  succeeded  in  obtaining  money 
76,000  square  miles,  to  which  (Dr  Douglas  says  £16,000)  for 
the  king  had  no  real  title.  He  his  shadowy  land  titles,  and  the 
undertook  to  colonise  this  ter-  purchasers  organised  a  company 
ritory,  and  assumed  the  title  for  the  purpose  of  colonisation, 
of  Cazique  of  Poyais.  He  establishing  offices  at  1  Dow- 
issued  a  proclamation  that  he  gate  Hill,  with  a  Secretary  to 
was  sailing  for  Europe  for  the  the  Government  of  Poyais  in 
purpose  of  securing  religious  attendance, 
and  moral  instructors,  the  im-  Thus  far  we  have  followed 
plements  of  husbandry,  and  the  careful  narrative  of  the 
persons  to  assist  in  the  cul-  editor  of  the  Journals.  We 
tivation  of  the  soil.  "  No  per-  now  take  up  the  thread  of 
son,"  he  wrote,  "  but  the  honest  the  story  from  an  account 
and  industrious  shall  find  an  read  before  the  Literary  and 
asylum  in  the  territory."  Historical  Society  of  Quebec 

He  now  proceeded  (1821)  to  many     years     later     by     the 

England    to   float   his    scheme  author  of  the  Journals. 
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On  his  return  from  India, 
in  the  autumn  of  1822,  James 
Douglas  received  an  appoint- 
ment as  assistant  surgeon  in 
the  Bengal  Presidency.  While 
in  London  waiting  for  a  vessel 
to  take  him  to  Calcutta,  he 
filled  up  his  spare  time  by 
attending  the  lectures  and 
practice  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
in  Guy's  and  St  Thomas's  Hos- 
pitals. One  day  he  saw  on 
the  notice  board  an  open  letter 
addressed  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
by  the  Secretary  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Poyais,  requesting 
him  to  recommend  a  well- 
qualified  surgeon  to  accom- 
pany a  party  of  settlers  to 
the  Mosquito  Shore.  He  went 
to  the  office  in  Dowgate  Hill, 
where  he  found  three  or  four 
portly  gentlemen,  directors, 
who  induced  him  to  give  up 
his  appointment  in  India  and 
enter  their  service,  on  a  salary 
of  £1  per  diem,  with  a  fur- 
nished house,  servant,  horse, 
medicines,  &c.  He  sailed  on 
22nd  November  —  his  fellow- 
passengers  being  Colonel  Hall, 
the  commandant ;  a  secretary, 
and  a  commissary.  In  the 
fore  cabin  were  twenty -seven 
young  men,  three  of  them 
married;  and  in  the  steerage 
forty-six  men  and  women  and 
a  few  children. 

In  February  1823  they  ar- 
rived on  the  Mosquito  Shore, 
and  anchored  off  the  mouth 
of  the  Black  Kiver.  The 
natives,  who  came  off  in  a 
large  canoe,  objected  to  their 
landing ;  and,  a  hurricane  aris- 
ing, they  were  driven  off,  and 
bore  away  for  the  Island  of 
Bonacca,  where  they  remained 
ten  days  to  repair  damages 


to  sails  and  rigging,  and 
where  many  of  the  passengers 
were  laid  up  with  sore  feet 
due  to  the  deposit  of  the 
eggs  of  the  chigoe  under  the 
skin,  in  consequence  of  going 
without  shoes  or  stockings. 
Returning  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Black  River,  they  found  a 
tremendous  surf  on  the  bar, 
but  landed  safely  in  large 
canoes. 

From  the  Regulations  of  the 
Poyais  Land  Office,  these  unfor- 
tunate people — most  of  whom 
had  paid  in  advance  for  their 
land  grants — were  entitled  to 
find  "  a  remarkably  healthy 
climate,  agreeing  admirably 
with  the  constitution  of  Euro- 
peans," an  "extremely  rich  and 
fertile  soil,"  a  "country  beauti- 
fully varied  by  hill  and  valley, 
with  fine  savannahs  and  plains," 
and  "  ready  and  profitable  mar- 
kets," together  with  "many 
very  rich  gold  mines." 

"  The  native  Inhabitants  are  a 
brave  and  independent  Race,  who 
esteem  and  are  affectionately  attached 
to  the  British.  Most  of  them  speak 
English,  are  considerably  advanced 
in  Civilisation,  and  their  Labour  can 
be  had  on  very  moderate  terms." 

Nor  is  this  all.  Thomas 
Strangeway,  in  the  book  to 
which  we  have  already  re- 
ferred, had,  as  a  frontispiece, 
a  picture  of  a  number  of 
good  -  looking  buildings,  sur- 
rounding a  church  with  a  re- 
spectable steeple,  as  though 
that  were  the  existing  settle- 
ment. What  did  they  find? 
"We  looked  in  vain  for  the 
church  and  the  houses  which 
we  had  been  led  to  believe 
existed.  The  unbroken  forest 
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reached   down   to   the   water's  the    huts    and    carried     away 

edge.     The  tents  having  been  the  tents,  leaving  the  wretched 

left    on    board,   we   were   fain  settlers    exposed    to    the    full 

to    make    fires    of    the    drift-  violence   of   the   storm   and    a 

wood      and      sleep      on      the  deluge   of    tropical    rain.     On 

beach."  the     following     day    and     for 

Next  day,  guided  by  the  some  days  subsequently  they 
Indians,  they  selected  a  site  lived  on  peccary,  venison,  fish, 
for  a  settlement  on  the  bank  and  fruits  supplied  to  them 
of  a  lagoon,  and  commenced  by  the  Indians  in  exchange 
clearing  away  trees  and  brush-  for  rum,  powder,  and  shot, 
wood,  bringing  ashore  tents  But  when  the  rum  gave  out, 
and  baggage  and  provisions,  the  Indians  disappeared. 
Tents  were  pitched ;  but  many  There  were  several  cases  of 
preferred,  owing  to  the  in-  bilious  remittent  fever,  which 
tense  heat,  to  build  wigwams  changed  to  an  obstinate  in- 
of  trees,  spare  blankets,  and  termittent.  The  doctor  had 
branches.  On  the  third  day  nothing  to  combat  them  with 
they  were  visited  by  a  party  but  his  lancets  and  a  phial 
of  Caribs,  the  aborigines  of  of  tartar  emetic.  At  the  end 
the  West  Indian  Islands,  who  of  March  there  were  ten  such 
had  been  deported  by  the  oases,  but  no  deaths  as  yet. 
British  to  the  mainland.  The  supply  of  tea,  sugar, 
With  them,  whom  he  found  biscuit,  and  flour  was  ex- 
superior  to  the  Mosquito  In-  hausted ;  nothing  remained 
dians,  Mr  Douglas  established  but  salt  beef, 
a  good  understanding,  and  en-  Colonel  Hall  now  set  off  in 
gaged  a  party  to  build  him  a  a  canoe  with  two  settlers  and 
house,  having  corner-posts  and  some  Indians,  hoping  to  find 
door-posts  of  pine,  with  cross  their  vessel,  the  Honduras 
ties,  walled  in  with  wild  sugar-  Packet,  at  Cape  Gracios  a 
cane,  thatched  with  leaves  of  Dios. 

the  palm-tree,  and  with  sugar-  Early  in  April  the  Kenealy 

cane  doors  and  windows  that  Castle  arrived  from  Leith  with 

swung    from    the    posts.      On  160   more    settlers,   who  were 

the  fourth  day  two  puncheons  safely   landed  with  their  bag- 

of  rum  and  some  casks  of  pork,  gage ;     but    she     brought    no 

beef,  and  flour   were   brought  provisions  for  the  colony.     All 

ashore.  that  could    be   obtained  from 

On  the  fifth  day  the  captain  her   were   such   surplus   stores 

of  their    ship,  fearing  another  as   had   been   laid   in   for    the 

hurricane,  sailed  away,  taking  voyage    and    remained     unex- 

with    him    the    arms,    spirits,  pended,     and     a     very     small 

merchandise,     medicines,     and  supply  of  medicines.     On    the 

five    of    the    settlers,    leaving  llth   April   Douglas's    earthly 

word   that    he   would   not    re-  career      was      nearly     closed, 

turn,  but  would  land  the  goods  Upset     in     a     canoe     in     the 

at  Cape  Gracios  a  Dios.     That  breakers,    half     a     mile    from 

night    the    hurricane    levelled  shore,  he  was  saved   by  some 
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Indians.  On  the  15th  the 
Kenealy  Castle  sailed,  the 
sickness  on  shore  increased, 
a  great  deal  of  rain  fell,  and, 
as  the  people  were  not  shel- 
tered from  it,  they  suffered 
greatly.  The  atmosphere  be- 
came thick,  sultry,  and  op- 
pressive ;  the  type  of  the  fever 
changed,  and  one  young  man 
died.  Here  follow  extracts 
from  the  Journals. 

•k  25th.  Of  220  individuals  all  were 
sick,  with  the  exception  of  nine. 
One  family  of  seven  persons — father, 
mother,  and  five  sons — were  all  ill; 
they  lay  on  the  ground  on  cane 
leaves.  On  visiting  them  this  even- 
ing, found  the  mother  had  been  dead 
some  hours,  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  others. 

"26th.  To-day,  three  of  the  men, 
while  crossing  the  lagoon  in  front  of 
my  house,  in  a  pitpan,  upset.  One  of 
the  party,  a  good  swimmer,  struck 
out  for  the  shore ;  he  had  only  pro- 
ceeded a  few  yards  when  he  shrieked 
out  and  suddenly  sank.  He  had  evi- 
dently been  seized  by  one  of  the 
alligators,  which  were  numerous  in 
the  lagoons.  Alligator  was  shot  the 
next  day. 

"  27M.  To-day  a  highly  respectable 
and  very  worthy  man  committed 
suicide.  He  had  been  ill,  but  was 
recovering,  though  still  unable  to 
rise.  He  insisted  that  he  was  going 
to  die,  and  wished  me  to  take  charge 
of  his  little  property,  and  a  letter  to 
his  wife.  Last  evening  1  had  given 
him  a  little  wine  ;  this  morning,  when 
on  my  way  to  visit  him,  1  heard  a 
shot  fired,  and,  on  entering  his  hut, 
found  that  he  had  loaded  a  horse- 
pistol  to  the  muzzle,  and  had  literally 
blown  himself  to  pieces.  Not  being 
able  to  get  any  one  to  dig  a  grave,  I 
collected  some  brushwood,  which  I 
piled  in  his  hut,  and  set  fire  to  it. 
To-day  five  men  and  a  woman  took 
a  large  dory,  got  safely  through  the 
surf,  and  off  to  the  northward. 

"  28th.  The  two  young  men  who  had 
been  upset  with  me  in  the  surf  and 
another  left  the  settlement  with  some 
Indians  who  were  going  to  Balize." 


The  fate  of  the  unhappy 
settlers  who  tempted  fate  at 
sea  rather  than  remain  amidst 
the  miseries  of  Poyais  had 
better  at  once  be  told.  Of 
the  six  who  left  on  the  27th, 
two  were  brought  in  later  by 
a  Spanish  turtling  -  boat  to 
Balize.  Their  canoe  was 
wrecked  on  a  rook;  they 
saved  some  salt-beef  but  no 
water.  After  lingering  for 
several  days,  two  died  from 
thirst.  Two  more  died  on 
board  the  Spanish  boat  which 
brought  in  the  two  survivors. 
Of  these,  one  was  the  woman, 
who  had  suffered  least  of  all. 

The  three  young  men  who 
left  the  settlement  on  the 
28th  were  seized  by  the 
Indians  and  thrown  over- 
board about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  shore.  Two  were 
drowned,  the  third  swam  to 
shore,  reached  Omon,  and  was 
sent  to  Balize. 

On  the  1st  May  Colonel  Hall 
returned,  bringing  some  medi- 
cal and  other  stores  from  the 
Honduras  Packet,  but  he  had 
been  unable  to  induce  the  master 
of  that  ship  to  bring  her  back 
to  the  settlement.  The  journal 
of  the  6th  says:  "Every  one 
sick  and  helpless,  excepting 
Colonel  Hall,  myself,  and  a 
rascal  named  M'Gregor." 
Rascal  this  M'Gregor  may 
have  been,  but  not  so  great 
a  one  as  his  namesake,  Sir 
Gregor,  who,  after  pocketing 
his  £16,000,  had  allowed  his 
lying  statements  to  be  used 
to  lure  these  unhappy  souls 
to  this  death-trap. 

On  the  7th,  George  Fred- 
erick Augustine,  the  King  of 
the  Mosquito  nation,  arrived, 
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accompanied  by  several  of  his 
chiefs.  This  bogus  king's  ar- 
rival appears  to  have  been 
caused  by  the  advent,  at  the 
same  time  as  Colonel  Hall's 
return,  of  one  Marshall  Ben- 
nett, who  had  been  sent  by 
the  Governor  of  the  Balize 
British  settlement  with  the 
king's  annual  present,  and 
to  gather  information  as 
to  the  settlement.  King 
George  had  in  March  issued 
at  Gape  Graoios  a  Dios  a 
proclamation  declaring  his 
grant  of  land  to  Sir  Gregor 
M'Gregor  to  be  null  and  void, 
and  repudiating  his  right  to 
the  title  of  Cazique  of  Poyais, 
and  the  claim  that  Poyais  was 
an  independent  State. 

King  George  Frederick 
Augustine  stayed  for  eight 
days,  during  which  he  caused 
his  people  to  hunt  and  fish 
for  the  settlers — a  perfect  god- 
send to  them  in  the  state  to 
which  they  were  reduced.  "  He 
was  a  tall  and  handsome-look- 
ing man,  but  a  most  debauched 
character.  He  drank  excess- 
ively, swore  a  good  deal,  and 
was  extremely  fond  of  playing 
at  all  -  fours.  He  spoke  and 
read  English  remarkably  well." 
One  of  his  staff  was  very 
communicative,  and  related  to 
Douglas,  "  with  diabolical  glee,'* 
the  story  of  the  final  destruc- 
tion of  the  Spanish  settlement, 
more  than  thirty  years  previ- 
ously, in  which  he  had  taken 
part.  He  told  how  on  a  dark 
night  the  Indians  had  sur- 
rounded the  entire  place,  and, 
while  the  inhabitants  were 
asleep,  had  set  fire  to  the 
buildings  and  massacred  every 
man,  woman,  and  child,  not 


one  escaping.  He  told  the 
surgeon  that  his  hut  was 
erected  on  the  site  of  the 
Spanish  hospital,  which  ac- 
counted for  the  square  tiles 
and  broken  glass  that  had  been 
found  when  levelling  his  floor. 
He  pointed  out  the  site  of  the 
church,  and  took  him  to  see 
the  house  of  the  Spanish 
Governor.  Cutting  a  way 
through  the  bush  with  ma- 
chetes, they  found  the  remains 
of  what  had  once  been  a  good 
stone  dwelling.  This  satisfied 
Douglas  that  the  frontispiece 
of  Strangeway's  book  was  not 
purely  mythical,  but  had  prob- 
ably been  taken  from  an  old 
Spanish  print. 

On  the  15th  May  King 
George  and  his  Court  suddenly 
departed  in  great  wrath.  He 
had  offered  to  guarantee  pos- 
session of  their  lands  —  such 
lands! — to  the  settlers  on  con- 
dition of  their  taking  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  him.  To  this 
demand  Colonel  Hall  would 
not  listen.  Angry  words  en- 
sued ;  the  king  and  his  follow- 
ing went  off  in  their  canoes  to 
Cape  Gracios  a  Dios,  taking 
away  all  the  Indians,  thus 
stopping  the  supply  of  game, 
fish,  and  fruit,  upon  which  the 
settlers  were  dependent  for 
existence. 

On  the  20th  May  Marshall 
Bennett  returned  to  the  settle- 
ment in  a  small  schooner,  and 
took  away  as  many  of  the 
worst  cases  among  the  sick 
as  his  vessel  would  hold.  In 
his  evidence  before  an  inquiry 
held  by  Major -General  Codd, 
H.M.  Superintendent  and  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  Balize,  he 
says  that  he  took  away  sixty- 
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six  on  this  trip,  all  but  three 
of  whom  were  siok  with  fever. 
He  lauded  them  at  Balize. 

Ou  their  departure  Douglas 
"felt  a  peculiar  depression  of 
spirits,"  and  while  conversing 
with  Colonel  Hall,  became  sud- 
denly seized  with  acute  pain  in 
the  head  and  giddiness,  reached 
his  hut  with  difficulty,  and  bled 
himself,  but  was  unable  to 
bandage  up  his  arm  after  the 
operation.  He  did  not  recover 
consciousness  for  some  days, 
when  an  obstinate  intermittent 
fever  set  in,  which  reduced  him 
to  a  skeleton.  All  he  could  do 
during  the  intermissions  was 
to  sit  at  the  window  and  shoot 
parrots,  lizards,  or  anything 
eatable  or  uneatable  which 
came  within  shot,  to  sustain 
life  in  himself  and  an  Irish 
woman  whom  he  had  taken  in 
and  nursed  some  time  before. 
This  poor  and  faithful  woman, 
herself  suffering  from  fever, 
devoted  herself  to  his  care. 

While  Douglas  was  in  this 
state  Bennett  returned  with  a 
schooner,  The  Mexican  Eagle, 
chartered  by  H.M.  Superinten- 
dent at  Balize,  to  remove  the 
remaining  settlers  and  the 
stores,  making  several  trips 
for  this  purpose.  The  stores 
were  housed  in  Bennett's  ware- 
house ;  some  were  used  to  feed 
the  settlers  while  in  Balize, 
some  to  supply  provisions  to 
the  few  who  were  shipped  back 
to  England,  and  as  the  balance 
was  rapidly  deteriorating,  it 
was  sold  at  public  auction. 

The  last  of  the  settlers  were 
brought  away  from  Poyais  in 
H.M.  sloop  of  war,  Redwing,  in 
the  month  of  June.  A  Com- 
mittee was  formed  at  Balize 


"to  superintend  and  regulate 
the  charity  of  public  and 
private  funds  for  the  relief  of 
the  unfortunate  people."  The 
hospital  was  too  small  to  ac- 
commodate the  sick,  so  the 
women  and  children  were  re- 
moved to  a  large  chapel  and 
the  remainder  quartered  on 
the  inhabitants.  We  do  not 
learn  what  was  the  number 
of  deaths,  but  we  know  that  on 
1st  August  forty-nine  widows 
and  orphans  were  shipped  back 
to  England. 

Such  is  the  tale  of  this 
murderous  swindle.  Was  any 
one  brought  to  justice  for  it? 
So  far  from  that,  we  learn 
that  a  petition  was  presented 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  by 
W.  J.  Richardson  and  five 
other  "  merchant  sufferers," 
who  claimed  that  Marshall 
Bennett  and  other  magistrates 
at  Balize,  with  the  connivance 
of  H.M.  Superintendent,  had 
removed  £30,000  of  goods  from 
Poyais,  and  had  by  force  and 
persuasion  carried  off  settlers 
whom  the  petitioners  had  at 
great  expense  conveyed  thither. 
Were  these  petitioners  —  the 
portly  gentlemen  directors  of 
Dowgate  Hill  —  themselves 
the  dupes  of  that  arch-rogue 
Gregor  M'Gregor  ?  Dr  Douglas 
thinks  they  were,  and  that  they 
acted  as  they  did  from  ignor- 
ance. But  what  are  we  to 
say  of  M'Gregor,  when  we  find 
him  again  in  1836  promulgat- 
ing a  Constitution  for  Poyaisia 
as  an  independent  republic  ? 
In  1839  he  petitioned  the 
Venezuelan  Government  for 
pecuniary  assistance,  citizen- 
ship, and  restored  rank  in  the 
army,  all  of  which  requests, 
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we  are  told,  were  granted. 
That  is  the  last  we  hear  of 
him. 

To  return  to  Surgeon 
Douglas.  On  arrival  in  the 
Redwing  at  Balize  he  was 
placed  in  lodgings  with  a  kind 
negress.  The  ague  persisted  ; 
he  was  thin  as  a  whipping- 
post, yellow  as  a  guinea.  In 
September  he  was  unable  to 
rise,  and  retained  only  a  dim 
recollection  of  a  gentleman 
visiting  and  praying  with 
him,  of  arriving  on  board  a 
schooner  in  a  hammock,  lying 
for  days  in  his  berth  at 
Havannah,  waiting  for  a 
convoy  of  men  -  of  -  war,  as 
the  West  India  seas  were 
infested  by  pirates,  arriving 
at  Boston,  and  being  placed 
in  quarantine,  whence  he  was 
removed  to  a  boarding-house 
and  attended  by  Dr  Warren, 
to  whom  he  says  that  under 
Providence  he  owed  his  life. 

Weak  and  emaciated,  he 
embarked  in  a  schooner  for 
New  York.  Some  Irish  people 
he  met  on  board  persuaded 
him  to  travel  with  them  to 
see  something  of  the  United 
States.  They  went  by  water 
to  Albany,  and  thence  as  far 
as  Utioa,  where,  owing  to  the 
banks  of  the  canal  having 
given  way,  he  found  himself 
stranded,  as  he  was  too  weak 
to  accompany  his  companions 
by  land.  His  health  began  to 
improve ;  but  winter  was  at 
hand,  and  the  canal  would  be 
closed  by  ice.  He  was  medi- 
tating return  to  New  York, 
when  an  accident  occurred 
which  altered  entirely  his 
future  life  and  career. 

He  was  asked  by  a  farmer, 


whom  he  had  occasionally  met 
at  the  hotel  table,  to  visit  a 
man  who  had  been  run  through 
the  body  by  the  handle  of  a 
pitchfork.  He  operated  suc- 
cessfully, removing  a  plug  of 
clothes  that  had  been  carried 
into  the  abdomen.  The  patient 
recovered  without  any  unto- 
ward symptom.  The  surgeon 
found  himself  famous.  Surgical 
practice  poured  in  on  him.  He 
abandoned  the  idea  of  India, 
built  a  house,  married  happily, 
sent  to  England  for  his  brother 
George,  and  settled  down  to 
practice,  with  the  intention  of 
spending  his  life  in  Utica.  His 
health  steadily  improved.  In 
the  autumn  of  1824,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Medical  College  at  Auburn,  he 
gave  a  course  of  lectures  on 
Anatomy  and  Surgery  there, 
receiving  liberal  payment. 
The  New  York  State's  prison 
was  at  Auburn ;  the  law  gave 
for  dissection  the  bodies  of  all 
prisoners  dying  in  prison,  so 
there  was  no  lack  of  subjects 
for  dissection.  The  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine 
was  conferred  upon  him. 

On  his  return  to  Utica,  his 
brother  George  having  arrived, 
he  fitted  up  a  dissecting-room 
over  his  office,  and  resumed  his 
dissections,  having  obtained 
the  body  of  a  negro  boy,  a 
slave  of  Judge  Kipp.  This  fact 
became  known,  and  as  body- 
snatching  was  a  State  prison 
offence,  the  Judge  was  taking 
steps  to  send  him  to  Auburn 
as  a  State  prisoner,  when  he 
boldly  called  on  the  Judge, 
pleaded  his  cause  and  the 
cause  of  science,  and  was  let 
off  for  this  occasion  only. 
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"  The  following  summer 
very  pleasantly.  I  was  very  success- 
ful in  my  practice,  very  happy  in  my 
domestic  relations,  and  very  sanguine 
in  my  future  prospects.  In  the  en- 
suing autumn  I  again  fulfilled  my 
engagements  to  the  Auburn  Medical 
College,  and  returned  to  Utica  to  my 
practice  and  to  my  studies.  A  Scotch 
lad,  without  friends,  had  died  at  a 
factory  at  Hartford,  about  four  miles 
from  town  ;  instead  of  his  body,  mis- 
taking the  grave,  I  got  that  of  a  well- 
known  and  highly  respected  citizen. 
A  few  days  afterward,  being  suddenly 
called  out,  I  left  my  office  door  un- 
locked for  my  brother,  who  was  at 
the  moment  absent.  On  my  return 
I  found  a  stage-driver,  who,  finding 
no  one  in  the  office  below,  had  gone 
upstairs,  and  was  looking  at  his  old 
employer.  He  exclaimed,  *  I  guess  I 
never  expected  to  see  my  old  friend 
P.  again.'  He  assured  me  that  he 
would  not  mention  the  circumstances, 
etc.,  etc.  I  professed  to  believe  him, 
but  as  soon  as  he  was  gone  my  brother 
and  I  reburied  the  remains,  and  hav- 
ing no  faith  in  the  stage  -  driver's 
promises,  but  full  faith  in  Judge 
Kipp's  assurances,  Mrs  Douglas  and 
I  packed  up  a  few  things,  I  harnessed 
my  horse  to  a  small  sleigh,  called  a 
pung,  and  lost  no  time  in  getting  into 
Canada,  by  crossing  the  St  Lawrence 
on  the  ice  at  Ogdenberg.  My  brother 
remained  in  Utica  for  some  months 
to  sell  my  house  and  settle  my  atfairs. 
I  never  heard  that  the  stage-driver 
mentioned  his  discovery,  and  my 
flight  may  have  been  needless.  At 
any  rate,  this  abruptly  terminated 
my  citizenship  of  the  U.S." 

He  now  made  his  way  by 
Montreal  to  Quebec,  which  he 
determined  to  make  his  future 
home.  Here  he  was  joined  by 
his  brother,  and  paid  his  ex- 
penses by  chance  practice  and 
by  practice  among  the  shipping. 
He  determined  to  give  a  course 
of  lectures  and  demonstration 
on  anatomy,  and  commenced 
in  a  cellar  in  his  house,  later 
accepting  the  offer  of  Dr  Pain- 
chaud,  the  leading  French 
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physician,  to  use  a  small  build- 
ing adjoining  his  residence. 

Invited  by  Dr  Morrin  to 
witness  an  important  surgical 
operation  at  the  Hotel  Dieu 
Hospital,  he  attended  there, 
but  Dr  Morrin  was  absent.  A 
patient  was  introduced  with 
an  arm  which  had  been  crushed 
from  fingers  to  shoulder  in  a 
threshing-machine.  There  was 
much  discussion  as  to  what 
should  be  done,  when  Douglas, 
a  stranger  to  all  present,  gave 
an  opinion  as  to  the  opera- 
tion that  should  be  performed. 
"  Who  are  you,  and  what  do 
you  know  about  it  ?  "  was  the 
reply.  He  said  it  was  an 
operation  he  had  already  per- 
formed, and  if  the  operator 
would  accept  his  assistance,  he 
would  secure  the  patient  from 
any  risk  of  haemorrhage.  The 
operation  was  then  performed, 
and  the  patient  recovered  with- 
out the  occurrence  of  any  bad 
symptom.  This  brought  him 
into  notice,  and  he  obtained 
an  extensive  and  remunerative 
medical  and  surgical  practice. 
A  severe  attack  of  typhus  fever 
in  the  winter  of  1828-9  nearly 
cost  him  his  life,  and  the  strain 
of  nursing  him  through  his 
protracted  illness  undermined 
his  wife's  constitution  and 
caused  her  subsequent  death. 

Early  in  the  year  1832, 
warned  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment that  Asiatic  cholera  had 
made  its  appearance  in  Eng- 
land, the  Government  of  Canada 
called  a  meeting  of  medical 
men  and  others.  Dr  Skey, 
who  presided,  said  that  no 
danger  was  to  be  apprehended, 
as  cholera  would  not  cross  the 
Atlantic,  but  advised  taking 
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the  opportunity  for  introducing 
sanitary  reforms.  Douglas  said 
he  was  convinced  the  cholera 
would  cross  the  Atlantic,  gave 
his  reasons  for  his  belief,  and 
announced  that  he  had  en- 
gaged the  cabin  of  a  schooner 
to  convey  his  wife  and  family 
to  a  remote  point  of  Gaspe  as 
soon  as  navigation  should  open. 
"It  was,"  he  says,  "like  the 
bursting  of  a  bomb-shell  on  the 
meeting." 

The  cholera  came:  out  of  a 
population  in  Quebec  of  about 
30,000  the  mortality  was  about 
3200.  George  Douglas  was 
appointed  quarantine  officer 
at  the  station  of  Grosse  Isle, 
and  another  brother,  Richard, 
came  out  to  help  the  hard- 
worked  James,  whose  only  re- 
laxation, when  worn  out  with 
mental  exertion  and  want  of 
sleep,  was  an  occasional  two 
hours'  trout-fishing. 

In  the  autumn  of  1846,  when 
carrying  out  an  amputation  for 
frost-bite,  Douglas  pricked  his 
finger,  and  though  he  escaped 
with  his  life,  recovered  only 
with  the  loss  of  his  sense  of 
smell  and  a  shrunken  fore- 
finger. This  determined  him 
to  take  a  partner,  with  whom 
he  established  a  private  hos- 
pital for  the  treatment  of  the 
numerous  oases  of  typhus  ar- 
riving among  the  immigrants 
from  Ireland. 

But  we  cannot  follow  in 
detail  this  remarkable  auto- 
biography, full  of  interest- 
ing and  amusing  anecdotes 
drawn  from  personal  experi- 
ence. We  must  pass  to  the 
great  work  of  its  author's 
mature  years,  the  treatment 
of  the  insane.  During  the 


French  dominion  in  Canada, 
and  since  its  conquest  by  the 
British,  the  insane  had  been 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the 
nuns,  except  some  who  were 
confined  in  jails.  In  the 
spring  of  1845  the  Grand  Jury 
of  Quebec  made  a  very  strong 
presentment  on  the  subject. 
Approached  by  the  Govern- 
ment, Dr  Douglas  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  patients 
would  be  benefited  by  the  dis- 
use of  confinement  and  other 
methods  of  severe  treatment ; 
and,  other  attempts  to  deal  with 
the  matter  having  failed,  he 
agreed  to  take  charge  of  the 
lunatics  for  three  years  on  an 
understanding  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  then  provide  a 
suitable  asylum  for  them.  He 
leased  a  country  house  at  Beau- 
port,  and  Doctors  Fremont  and 
Morrin  became  his  partners  in 
the  undertaking,  and  remained 
so  till  their  deaths. 

Up  to  this  date — we  quote 
from  Dr  Douglas's  report  in 
1849— 

"  insane  persons  were  confined  mere- 
ly as  unmanageable,  or  as  danger- 
ous to  the  community  or  to  them- 
selves. No  measures  were  adopted 
for  their  restoration  to  reason.  They 
were  shut  up  in  separate  cells,  were 
debarred  intercourse  with  the  world 
and  with  each  other,  were  left  to 
brood  over  their  disordered  fancies, 
until  they  became  maniacal,  tore 
their  clothes,  became  filthy  in  their 
habits,  and  from  a  well-known  law 
of  nature  that  the  faculties  become 
dormant  for  want  of  exercise,  be- 
came imbecile  or  idiotic.  Occasion- 
ally a  patient  was  removed  by  his 
friends  ;  rarely  was  one  discharged 
restored  to  reason." 

It  was  to  remedy  this  state 
of  affairs  that  Dr  Douglas  and 
his  partners  now  embarked  on 
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their  undertaking.  The  insane 
confined  in  the  Quebec  and 
Three  Rivers  Districts,  and 
later  those  from  the  jail  at 
Montreal,  were  removed  to  this 
temporary  asylum.  This  is  the 
story  of  the  removal  of  those 
from  the  General  Hospital  of 
the  Grey  Nuns  in  Quebec — 

"  They  were  removed  in  open  car- 
riages and  in  cabs.  They  offered  no 
resistance ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
were  delighted  with  the  ride ;  and 
the  view  of  the  city,  the  river,  trees, 
and  the  passers-by,  excited  in  them 
the  most  pleasurable  emotions.  On 
their  arrival  at  the  Asylum  of  Beau- 
port,  they  were  placed  together  at 
table  to  breakfast ;  and  it  was  most 
interesting  to  witness  the  propriety 
of  their  conduct,  to  watch  their 
actions,  to  listen  to  their  conversa- 
tion with  each  other,  and  to  remark 
the  amazement  with  which  they  re- 
garded everything  around  them. 
All  traces  of  ferocity,  turbulence, 
and  noise  had  suddenly  vanished  ; 
they  found  themselves  again  in  the 
world,  and  treated  like  rational 
beings ;  and  they  endeavoured  to 
behave  as  such. 

"  As  soon  as  their  muscular  powers 
were  sufficiently  restored,  the  patients 
were  induced  to  employ  themselves 
in  occupations  the  most  congenial  to 
their  former  habits  and  tastes.  Some 
worked  in  the  garden,  others  pre- 
ferred sawing  and  splitting  wood. 
The  female  patients  were  taken  out 
daily,  and  many  of  them  engaged  in 
reading  in  the  garden. 

"The  effects  of  this  system  were 
soon  apparent  in  their  improved 
health  and  spirits ;  they  became 
stronger,  and  ate  and  slept  better. 
Some  of  them  were  restored  to 
reason." 

To  this  noble  task  of  reliev- 
ing the  wretchedness  of  the  in- 
sane Dr  Douglas  devoted  the 
remainder  of  his  life  till  his 
sixty-sixth  year,  when  he  invol- 
untarily retired.  For  twenty 
years  he  had  carried  on  the  work 


under  the  strain  of  pecuniary 
difficulties.  The  system  was 
one  of  contract,  the  Govern- 
ment paying  so  much  a  head 
for  each  patient.  When  we 
state  that  the  sum  allowed  was 
only  one  shilling  and  eight- 
pence  a -day,  and  that  the 
doctor  contractors  had  from 
this  to  provide  housing,  food, 
lighting  and  heating,  medical 
attendance,  nursing,  and  medi- 
cines, it  will  be  easily  under- 
stood that  there  was  small 
margin  for  profit.  In  his 
private  hospital  for  typhus 
patients  Dr  Douglas's  charge 
had  been  four  dollars  a-day ; 
the  Government  allowance  for 
his  insane  patients  was  only 
four-tenths  of  a  dollar.  The 
contract  was  renewed  for  vari- 
ous terms  of  years.  Patients 
were  forced  on  the  contrac- 
tors in  excess  of  the  accom- 
modation. The  doctors  found 
themselves  driven  into  great 
expenditure  on  new  buildings. 
The  editor  of  the  Journals, 
who  himself  in  his  early  years 
unofficially  assisted  his  father 
in  the  management  of  the 
asylum  and  studied  medicine 
to  qualify  himself  to  be  his 
father's  partner  and  successor, 
tells  the  story  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  his  father 
was  driven  to  part,  at  a  great 
sacrifice,  with  his  interest  in 
the  asylum,  and  says  with 
great  truth,  "  This  whole  story 
of  the  buying  and  selling  of  a 
sacred  public  trust,  and  the 
calculation  of  profits  from  the 
treatment  of  the  most  helpless 
of  all  afflicted  creatures,  is  in 
itself  an  unanswerable  argu- 
ment against  farming  out  the 
insane." 
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The  property  in  the  asylum 
and  the  contract  have  now 
gone  back  to  the  nuns — Sisters 
of  Charity, — and  the  payment 
per  head  has  been  actually 
reduced  from  what  it  was  in 
1845.  The  result  of  such  a 
vicious  system  is  —  nay,  must 
be — that  the  contractors  have 
to  consider  economy  first  of  all, 
to  put  it  before  the  comfort 
and  wellbeing  of  the  patients, 
and  to  make  it  impossible  for 
them  to  introduce  improve- 
ments which  would  tend  to 
ameliorate  their  condition. 
"  Under  the  present  contract 
system,  whose  highest  recom- 
mendation is  that  the  cost  to 
Quebec  Province  per  head  is 
less  than  is  expended  on  the 
insane  by  any  other  civilised 
community  in  the  world,  the 
only  conclusion  to  be  drawn 


is  that  either  the  contractors 
or  the  patients  are  being 
starved.  Which  is  it?  Per- 
haps both." 

Dr  Douglas  lived  on  at 
Quebec  till  1875  ;  he  then  con- 
sented to  accompany  his  son  to 
the  United  States.  He  had 
spent  half  a  century  in  Quebec; 
he  lived  for  eleven  years  longer 
in  Phoenixville  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  New  York.  Unsuccessful 
mining  speculations  had  swal- 
lowed up  whatever  money  he 
had  accumulated,  but  we  are 
glad  to  hear  from  his  son 
that  "he  left  all  care  with 
his  shattered  fortune  behind 
him  in  Canada,  and  the  last 
years  of  his  life  were  peaceful 
and  happy."  He  rests  in  the 
cemetery  at  Mount  Hermon, 
Quebec,  which  he  was  instru- 
mental in  creating. 
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SIR    ROBERT    MORIBR  —  JOWETT    AND    ARISTOTLE AT    BERLIN 

HIS  CONFLICT  WITH  THE  MAN  OF  BLOOD  AND  IRON  —  GERMANY 
AND  ENGLAND  —  THE  FAULTS  OF  THE  FOREIGN  OFFICE  —  THE 
BRITISH  LION  —  WAR  NOT  THE  SUMMUM  MALUM — "POPULAR 
VIEWS" — POLITICS  AND  LITERATURE — PARACELSUS. 


ROBERT  BURNETT  MORIER, 
whose  *  Memoirs  and  Letters  ' 1 
have  been  most  skilfully  edited 
by  Mrs  Rosslyn  Wemyss,  was 
destined  to  diplomacy  from  his 
cradle.  The  immortal  creator 
of  Hajji  Baba  was  his  uncle; 
his  father  was  for  many  years 
Minister-Plenipotentiary  to  the 
S  wiss  Confederation ;  and  long 
before  Robert  Morier  was  old 
enough  to  go  to  Oxford  he  was 
familiar  with  the  mysteries  of 
foreign  policy,  an  interested 
frequenter  of  the  Chanceries  of 
Europe.  Thus  it  was  his  good 
fortune  to  begin  life  with  three 
languages  and  a  knowledge  of 
foreign  countries,  which  for 
a  young  Englishman  is  the 
easiest  key  to  unlock  a  know- 
ledge of  his  own.  Only  for 
a  moment  did  he  waver  in 
his  allegiance  to  his  ordained 
profession.  An  enthusiasm 
for  'Coningsby,'  which  he 
read  at  eighteen,  turned  his 
thoughts  to  the  bar  and 
the  House  of  Commons.  His 
mother  speedily  cooled  his 
ardour  for  the  author  of 
'Coningsby,'  who,  said  she, 
"has  the  reputation  of  being 
an  unworthy  member  of  Young 
England,"  and  after  an  inter- 
val of  a  few  months  he  was 


able  to  declare  that  his  "return- 
ing love  for  diplomacy  grows 
warmer  every  day."  He  recog- 
nised that  the  age  of  rotten 
burghs  was  over,  and  that 
nothing  could  "be  more  noble 
than  asserting  one's  country's 
high  character  before  the 
astonished  eyes  of  foreigners." 
He  entered  Oxford,  therefore, 
with  his  mind  made  up,  and 
he  devoted  the  years  of  his 
sojourn  there  to  the  study  of 
Humane  Letters,  the  best  pre- 
paration for  the  duty  which 
was  before  him,  of  lying  abroad 
in  the  service  of  his  King. 

Nor  did  he  ever  underrate 
the  debt  which  he  owed  to  his 
University.  He  was  not  of 
those  who  take  the  learning 
that  Oxford  has  to  give  and 
then  complain  that  she  did  not 
teach  him  something  else.  "  If 
I  take  stock  of  what  Oxford 
did  for  me,"  he  wrote  to  Jowett 
thirty  years  after  he  had  taken 
his  degree,  "  I  can  safely  say  it 
made  me  personally  acquainted 
with  one  Jowett,  one  Thuoy- 
dides,  and  one  Aristotle.  Num- 
ber 1,  thank  God,  has  never 
parted  from  me,  nor  I  from 
him.  Number  3  did  a  deal  for 
me  for  many  years  afterwards, 
and  even  to  the  present  day. 


1  Memoirs  and  Letters  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Morier,  G.C.B.,  from  1826 
to  1876.     By  his  Daughter,  Mrs  Rosslyn  Wemygs.     2  vols.     London  :  Arnold. 
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Iii  these  days  of  total  moral 
anarchy  it  is  well  worth  con- 
sidering what  that  old  ethical 
discipline  of  the  unreformed 
Oxford  schools  did  for  the 
generations  it  educated.  .  .  . 
Say  what  you  will,  it  is  in- 
calculable what  a  body  of 
ethical  doctrine,  assimilated 
partly  as  dogma  and  partly 
as  science  so  as  to  become  a 
very  part  of  one  for  the  rest  of 
one's  life,  will  do  for  a  man.  I 
very  much  doubt  if  specula- 
tions on  the  solar  spectrum 
and  the  microscopic  investiga- 
tion of  protoplasm  will  do  as 
much.  Number  2  has  always 
haunted  me  as  the  poire  pour 
la  soif,  that  I  should  reserve 
for  the  day  that  I  should  really 
be  called  upon  to  do  public 
work,  having  a  dim  but  deep 
recollection  of  the  concentrated 
political  wisdom  which  it  con- 
tained." After  all,  Aristotle 
and  Thucydides  are  not  bad 
sources  for  a  diplomatist,  and 
Morier  was  certainly  wiser  to 
drink  at  those  fountains  of 
wisdom  than  at  the  stagnant 
pools  of  ancient  charters  and 
forgotten  treaties.  Indeed,  he 
neglected  none  of  the  benefits 
which  Oxford  has  to  bestow. 
He  threw  himself  with  all  his 
vigour  into  the  activities  of  the 
place.  We  find  him  moving 
at  the  Union  "that  the 
establishment  of  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  Court  of 
Rome  is  peremptorily  called 
for  by  the  present  state  of 
politics  in  Europe,"  reading 
with  Temple  in  Oxford  and  at 
Bridlington  Quay,  forming  a 
friendship  with  Stanley  which 
endured  with  their  lives,  and 
all  the  while  keeping  up  a  keen 


interest  in  the  history  of 
Europe.  The  year  of  univer- 
sal revolution  and  disquietude 
could  not  pass  him  idly  by, 
and  the  Easter  of  1848  found 
him  in  Paris  with  Jowett  and 
Stanley.  He  expresses  his 
enthusiasm  at  the  prospect 
with  a  boyish  lack  of  restraint. 
"  The  extraordinary  piece  of 
good  fortune,"  he  writes,  "which 
will  thus  throw  me  on  intimate 
terms  during  the  interesting 
period  of  their  investigation  of 
novae,  res  with  the  two  very 
men  whose  acquaintance  I 
most  coveted,  and  who  are 
certainly  the  two  greatest 
men  of  the  age,  and  with 
whom  the  intercourse  of  five 
days  would  be  equal  to  ten 
centuries  of  coaching,  you  may 
suppose  I  was  not  so  great  a 
fool  as  to  throw  away.  It  has 
all  been  settled  in  so  inconceiv- 
ably short  a  space  of  time,  in 
fact,  only  ten  minutes  ago,  that 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  let 
you  know,  as  we  are  off  in  half 
an  hour,  and  intend  to  be  in 
Paris  on  Sunday  night."  And 
yet  Morier  had  more  to  teach 
Jowett  and  Stanley  of  Paris 
and  revolution  than  he  could 
learn  of  them,  and  no  doubt 
they  were  conscious  of  their 
advantage  in  his  companion- 
ship. Stanley,  at  any  rate, 
has  left  a  vivid  sketch  of 
Morier,  "  a  Balliol  under- 
graduate of  gigantic  size,  who 
talks  French  better  than 
English,  is  to  wear  a  blouse 
and  to  go  about  disguised  to 
the  clubs." 

During  Morier's  stay  at  Ox- 
ford his  father  had  been  re- 
called from  Berne  by  Lord 
Palmerston  in  circumstances  of 
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peculiar  injustice,  and  David 
Morier  rightly  deemed  it  in- 
consistent with  his  sense  of 
honour  to  demand  a  nomina- 
tion for  his  son  in  the  diplo- 
matic service.  Robert  Morier 
was  compelled,  therefore,  to 
waste  some  years  in  the  office 
of  the  Privy  Council ;  and  it 
was  not  until  Lord  Clarendon 
went  to  the  Foreign  Office  in 
1852,  that  Morier  was  ap- 
pointed an  unpaid  attache  at 
Vienna.  Thus  he  began  the 
real  work  of  his  life  at  a 
later  age  than  falls  to  the 
lot  of  most,  though  it  must 
be  remembered,  in  compensa- 
tion, that  he  set  out  with 
so  profound  a  knowledge  of 
foreign  affairs  as  few  am- 
bassadors may  boast,  even  at 
the  end  of  their  careers.  The 
long  years  spent  abroad  im- 
mediately bore  fruit.  For  him 
no  period  of  probation  was 
necessary.  "For  better  or 
worse,  politics  are  what  I 
live  for,"  he  said  many  years 
afterwards ;  and  he  threw  him- 
self into  them  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  youth.  So  it 
is  that,  from  the  moment 
when  he  was  appointed  to 
Vienna,  Mrs  Wemyss'  book 
ceases  to  be  a  biography,  and 
becomes  a  collection  of  brilliant 
State  Papers.  To  whomever 
Morier  wrote  henceforth,  he 
wrote  as  a  diplomatist.  His 
letters  to  the  most  intimate 
friends  differ  little  from  his 
despatches  to  Foreign  Ministers. 
He  speaks  as  seldom  of  himself 
as  of  the  arts.  It  is  the  fate 
of  nations  that  engrosses  him ; 
and  as  his  energy  never 
flagged,  as  his  courage  was 
unchecked  even  by  the  gout, 
VOL.  CXCI. — NO.  MCLV. 


his  constant  companion,  he 
holds  our  interest  without 
difficulty.  His  Memoirs,  in 
brief,  might  be  described  as 
The  Compleat  Diplomatist,  or 
the  Politician  Displayed;  and 
we  can  imagine  no  better 
introduction  to  the  tangled 
politics  of  Europe  than  these 
well-edited  volumes. 

It  was  levelled  as  a  reproach 
against  Morier,  by  those  who 
thwarted  his  advancement,  that 
he  was  obsessed  with  a  fixed 
idea.  For  many  years  he  was 
haunted  by  the  thought  of  a 
friendship,  fairly  and  justly 
cemented,  between  Germany 
and  England.  The  hope  of 
such  a  friendship,  the  best 
guarantee  as  he  thought  of 
European  peace,  held  his 
dreams  and  waking  thoughts. 
From  the  moment  that  he  was 
transferred,  in  1858,  to  Berlin, 
he  worked  to  this  end  and  with 
this  purpose.  He  went  to 
Berlin  under  what  might  have 
seemed  the  best  auspices.  His 
knowledge  of  Germany  was 
wide  and  deep.  His  friends 
in  the  country  were  many  and 
highly  placed.  Such  a  master 
of  diplomatic  experience  as 
Stockmar  took  "an  extraordi- 
nary fancy  "to  him,  called  him 
"his  adopted  son,"  and  re- 
garded him  for  the  last  eight 
years  of  his  life  as  "his  most 
trusted  and  intimate  friend." 
Above  all,  he  went  to  Berlin 
at  the  urgent  request  of  Prince 
Albert,  who  wished  him  to  be 
the  adviser  of  Prince  Frederick 
William  of  Prussia  and  his 
Princess.  Moreover,  he  had  a 
perfect  faith  in  the  triumph  of 
a  free  Constitution,  which  he 
believed  imminent.  His  faith 
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was  doomed  to  disappointment. 
The  very  advantages  which  he 
believed  would  attend  him  in 
Berlin  were  turned  against  him. 
His  friendship  with  the  Crown 
Prince  aroused  active  and  im- 
placable jealousies.  Whatever 
was  said  or  done  by  either  of 
them  was  instantly  suspected. 
From  the  very  first  Bismarck 
was  his  powerful  and  unscrup- 
ulous foe,  and  though  in  1858 
none  could  foresee  the  rapid  rise 
of  Bismarck  to  omnipotence,  it 
was  soon  evident  that  Morier 
would  suffer  defeat  in  the  un- 
equal combat. 

Morier's  dislike  of  Bismarck 
is  intelligible  enough.  The 
champion  of  Liberalism  could 
not  be  expected  to  love  the 
man  of  blood  and  iron.  But 
Morier  did  not  merely  dislike 
Bismarck :  he  underrated  him. 
Judging  from  his  point  of 
view,  he  was  right  to  denounce 
him  as  "one  of  the  most  sin- 
ister figures  that  has  ever  been 
painted  on  the  canvas  of  his- 
tory." That  is  a  perfectly 
intelligible  opinion.  When  he 
speaks  of  "  the  mere  ephemeral 
symptoms  of  Bismarckism  and 
the  like,"  or  tells  Stanley  that 
Bismarck  is  "a  straw  in  the 
current  of  opinion,"  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  wish 
fathered  the  thought.  Our 
knowledge  of  Bismarck  and 
his  aims  is  drawn  from  sources 
which  were  inaccessible  to 
Morier.  We  are  none  the 
less  surprised  that  he,  with 
his  genius  for  affairs  and  his 
keen  insight  into  the  motives 
of  men,  should  have  looked 
upon  Bismarck,  sometimes  at 
any  rate,  as  a  politician  without 
a  plan.  The  reasons  why  the  two 


should  have  hated  one  another 
are  evident,  as  we  have  said. 
Morier's  friendship  with  Prince 
Frederick  William  was  of  itself 
enough  to  incur  the  Minister's 
displeasure.  And  then,  while 
the  one  was  a  champion  of 
absolute,  the  other  was  a 
champion  of  constitutional 
government.  "Let  the  mili- 
tary question  be  solved  as  the 
King  and  Bismarck  desire," 
wrote  Morier  in  1863,  "and 
Prussia  falls  out  of  the  ranks 
of  Constitutional  States  and 
returns  to  the  category  of 
enlightened  despotisms.  Let 
it  be  solved  as  the  country 
and  the  Chamber  wish,  and 
Prussia  exchanges  her  formal 
Constitutionalism  for  a  bond 
fide  popular  government"  If 
the  King  and  Bismarck  had 
not  triumphed,  the  German 
Empire  would  not  hold  the 
place  whioh  to  -  day  it  holds 
in  Europe  and  the  world. 
This  Morier  did  not  foresee. 
He  was  an  idealist,  who  looked 
forward  to  a  German  future 
"with  a  body  created  worthy 
of  the  soul,  of  whioh  Goethe, 
Schiller,  and  Kant  were  but 
the  scintillations."  Bismarck, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  a  prac- 
tical pupil  of  Machiavelli,  who 
believed  that  the  end  always 
justified  the  means,  and  that 
a  statesman's  business  was  not 
to  illustrate  a  theory  of  govern- 
ment, but  to  ensure  victory. 

Some  years  after,  Morier 
himself  had  a  clearer  vision 
of  Bismarck's  ambition.  "  I 
shall  not,  I  think,  be  doing  Bis- 
marck  an  injustice,"  he  wrote, 
"  if  I  affirm  that  politics  present 
themselves  to  him  less  in  the 
abstract  than  in  the  concrete ; 
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in  other  words,  very  much 
unconnected  with  principles, 
and  very  much  identified  with 
persons.  Indeed,  his  strength 
(and  I  will  venture  to  say  his 
weakness)  consists  in  his  being 
the  exaggerated  embodiment 
of  a  natural,  and  in  some 
respects  a  desirable,  realistic 
reaction  to  the  idealism  of  his 
countrymen.  This  has  given 
to  his  whole  method  of  politi- 
cal action  a  strong,  not  to  say 
virulent,  personal  bias.  The 
political  arena  is  to  him,  in  a 
very  literal  sense,  a  prize-ring, 
in  which  the  bigger  man  knocks 
down  the  lesser  man  and  pockets 
the  stakes,  and  not  a  lecture- 
room,  in  which  the  statesman's 
epyov  is,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  Sooratio  midwife,  to  deliver 
mankind  of  political  truth. 
Hence  a  complete  disbelief  in 
any  one's  acting  upon  any 
moral  principle  in  politics,  or 
indeed  upon  any  other  than 
personal  motive."  If  we  change 
the  word  "  personal "  into 
"national,"  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  truth  in  this  statement. 
Bismarck  did  not  care  about 
lecture-rooms.  He  did  care  in- 
finitely in  placing  his  country 
in  the  foremost  rank  by  any 
means,  good  or  evil,  within  his 
power,  and  for  this  Machia- 
vellian patriotism  Morier  does 
not  give  him  sufficient  credit. 

On  all  grounds,  then,  the 
two  men  were  incompatible, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Bismarck,  unhampered  by  any 
scruple  of  honesty  and  sup- 
ported by  almost  limitless 
power,  got  the  better  of  his 
antagonist.  The  whole  episode 
is  in  a  sense  disgraceful.  Bis- 
marck did  his  best  to  get  Morier 


out  of  Germany  altogether,  and 
finally  denounced  him,  on  the 
strength  of  anonymous  letters, 
as  an  anti-Prussian  agitator! 
Yet  Morier  never  wavered  in 
his  love  of  Germany.  He 
championed  her  cause  to  the 
English  Government  without 
ceasing.  Whatever  he  could 
do  he  did  to  extricate  her 
from  the  difficulties  in  which 
Schleswig  -  Holstein  had  en- 
tangled her.  Before  the  out- 
break of  the  Franco-German 
War,  in  spite  of  his  French 
blood,  he  had  as  little  doubt 
of  Germany's  success  as  of 
Germany's  right.  When  war 
was  declared  he  asserted  that 
it  "could  have  been  prevented 
if  for  twenty -four  hours  the 
British  people  could  have  been 
furnished  with  a  backbone — 
it  is  too  late  now."  In 
other  words,  said  he,  "Louis 
Napoleon  would  never  face  a 
coalition  between  England  and 
Germany,  consequently  all  that 
would  have  been  necessary  was 
to  indicate  the  move."  But 
nothing  that  Morier  could  do 
or  say  could  assuage  the  ani- 
mosity of  the  Prussians,  who 
probably  believe  unto  this  day 
that  he  did  his  best  to  aid 
Bazaine  in  escaping  from  Metz. 
So  that,  when  he  saw  a  pros- 
pect of  a  change,  he  found  a 
certain  pleasure  in  it.  "  It 
may  seem  strange  to  you,"  he 
wrote  to  E.  von  Stockmar  in 
1870,  "that  I  should  be  glad 
to  leave  Germany.  .  .  .  My 
joy,  however,  is  mixed  with 
no  little  bitterness.  I  have 
worked  hard  and  conscienti- 
ously at  an  *  idea '  for  the  last 
fifteen,  I  might  almost  say 
twenty,  years.  It  was  the 
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political  and  heart -union  of 
England  and  Germany.  .  .  . 
It  is  the  feeling  of  total  and 
irremediable  impotenoy  to  do 
any  good — the  sense  that,  for 
any  good  I  have  done,  the  last 
fifteen  years  might  as  well  be 
wiped  out  of  my  life — which 
makes  me  yearn  to  leave  a 
theatre  in  which  I  can  only 
witness  faults  committed  with- 
out the  power  to  prevent  them. 
Only  a  few  days  ago,  Usedom 
mentioned  my  name  before  an 
illustrious  Prussian  diplomat- 
ist. The  latter  started  with 
horror  and  said,  'You  don't 
mean  to  say  you  have  inter- 
course with  that  man ;  Er  ist 
ja  der  Feind  Preussens.' "  A 
poor  reward,  truly,  for  years 
of  zealous  endeavour,  to  be 
called  the  enemy  of  Prussia ! 
Nor  is  it  surprising  that  in 
a  moment  of  vexation  Morier 
should  confess  he  "has  come 
to  believe  as  the  first  article 
of  his  faith  that  there  is  no 
good  to  be  done  in  the  world 
except  by  rascals." 

Did  the  enmity  which  Ger- 
many cherishes  against  Eng- 
land spring  from  a  definite 
and  asoertainable  source,  it 
might  easily  be  dealt  with. 
The  worst  of  it  is  that  it  is 
mysterious  and  unreasonable. 
In  Germany  it  may  be  manu- 
factured at  will  by  an  inter- 
ested press  or  by  hostile 
politicians.  For  instance,  no 
sooner  had  Germany  declared 
war  against  France  in  1870, 
than  a  feeling  of  hatred  against 
England  grew  with  astonish- 
ing rapidity  all  over  Germany. 
Everywhere  it  was  said  and 
believed  that  England  was 
opposed  in  sympathy  to  Ger- 


many, that  the  French  navy 
was  supplied  with  Newcastle 
coal,  that  the  French  cavalry 
was  mounted  on  Irish  horses, 
that  Birmingham  was  pouring 
her  ammunition  into  France. 
As  a  matter  of  plain  fact,  we 
preserved  our  neutrality  with 
the  utmost  correctness,  and  had 
we  interposed  in  Germany's 
support  we  should  certainly 
have  foiled  the  plans  of  Bis- 
marck. What,  then,  was  the 
motive  or  the  oause  of  the 
outburst  ?  Perhaps  Bismarck 
hoped  by  involving  us  in  a 
mist  of  misrepresentation  to 
strengthen  his  own  hands  when 
the  day  of  settlement  came. 
Morier,  at  any  rate,  was  gravely 
perturbed,  and  though  he  feared 
that  after  the  struggle  the  ill- 
will  would  not  cease,  he  did 
his  best  to  furnish  an  explana- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  a 
general  belief  was  entertained, 
as  we  have  said,  that  our 
manufacturers  were  aiding  the 
French.  "The  copper  capsule 
of  a  chassepot  cartridge,"  said 
Morier,  "engraved  with  the 
trade-mark  of  a  Birmingham 
firm — should  such,  which  God 
forbid,  chance  to  be  extracted 
in  a  German  hospital — might, 
in  the  present  temper  of  men's 
minds,  raise  a  storm  of  national 
vindictiveness  in  the  German 
people  which  it  may  take 
generations  to  allay."  Whether 
the  copper  capsule  was  ever 
found  we  do  not  know.  It  is 
clear  that  the  vague  hatred, 
set  alight  in  1870,  would  have 
flamed  fiercely  without  fuel. 

And,  said  Morier,  there  was 
another  reason  more  subtly 
estranging  than  this.  The  war 
of  1870  assumed  in  the  popular 
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imagination  the  semblance  of 
a  continuation  of  the  war  of 
liberation  waged  against  the 
first  Napoleon.  "  Now,  in  the 
Napoleonic  legend,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  Germany  had  not 
stood  alone  in  her  struggle  for 
existence  against  Imperial 
France  :  England  had  stood  by 
her  side,  and  in  the  German 
Pantheon  the  name  of  Welling- 
ton became  indissolubly  asso- 
ciated with  that  of  Bliicher. 
It  is  the  great  gap  in  the 
actual  picture  caused  by 
England's  neutrality  which  is 
so  keenly  affecting  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  educated  rank  and 
file  of  the  North  German  army. 
...  It  is  as  if  some  old  and 
trusted  companion  in  arms  had 
forsaken  them  in  the  hour  of 
their  great  need,  and  the  present 
bitterness  is  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  vividness  with  which 
former  services  are  remem- 
bered." That  a  sentimental 
grievance  of  this  kind  should 
have  aroused  the  fury  of  a 
nation  is  not  easily  credible. 
Yet  Morier  attaches  vast  im- 
portance to  it,  and,  as  we 
know,  Morier's  knowledge  of 
Germany  was  unrivalled  and 
at  first  hand.  For  many 
reasons,  too,  such  a  grievance 
as  this  should  have  been 
instantly  dispelled.  Bismarck 
knew  perfectly  well  that  he 
had  made  war  himself  at  the 
moment  most  favourable  to 
himself.  As  he  wished  to 
obtain  all  the  fruits  of  victory, 
so  he  would  not  have  permitted 
another  to  share  in  the  hazards 
of  the  war.  There  was  no 
desertion,  because  no  aid  was 
asked  or  wanted.  Moreover, 
England  had  forgolten  long 


ago  the  Napoleonic  legend. 
She  had  fought  side  by  side 
with  France  in  the  Crimea,  and 
the  fact  that  England  gave  no 
support  to  her  late  ally  might 
surely  have  satisfied  the  senti- 
ment of  Germany.  The  truth 
is,  Morier's  explanation  leaves 
us  unconvinced.  Germany's 
dislike  was  as  difficult  to  com- 
prehend in  1870  as  it  is  to-day. 
How  shall  we  fight  or  plac- 
ate it?  We  can  do  neither. 
Nothing  will  abolish  the  griev- 
ances of  sentimentality  save 
the  accidents  of  time  and 
chance.  We  may  wake  up 
one  morning  and  find  ourselves 
living  on  terms  of  friendship 
with  Germany.  Meanwhile 
we  can  do  no  more  than  be 
prepared  to  meet  whatever 
crisis  arises  with  our  arms 
and  our  ships,  and  assure 
ourselves  that  the  voice  of  our 
diplomacy  is  heard  and  re- 
spected in  the  Courts  of 
Europe.  We  know  the  truth, 
and  if  we  fall  below  the  occa- 
sion there  is  no  excuse  for  our 
folly. 

It  was,  in  fact,  our  con- 
stant failure  to  play  a  part 
on  the  Continent  which  made 
Morier  despair  of  his  country. 
There  is  nothing  in  Mrs 
Wemyss'  volumes  which  we 
should  more  surely  take  to 
heart  than  her  father's  just 
denunciation  of  the  Foreign 
Office.  "We  have  altogether 
lost  our  sense  of  international 
existence,"  he  wrote,  "  and  I 
fear  it  will  never  come  back 
unless  we  can  have  some  great 
national  misfortune  and  dis- 
grace, which  I  heartily  pray 
may  come  when  we  have  suf- 
ficient strength  of  reaction  in 
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us."  During  the  years  which 
Morier  spent  in  Germany  he 
had  unnumbered  opportunities 
of  observing  England's  futility. 
In  the  dispute  over  Schleswig- 
Holstein  we  "sided  with  neither 
party  and  yet  remained  ao- 
tive."  We  did  worse  than 
this :  we  sent  Lord  Kimberley 
(then  Lord  Wodehouse),  who 
knew  nothing  of  Europe  or  of 
diplomacy,  on  a  mission  to  per- 
suade Denmark  and  Prussia 
to  oome  to  terms !  Six  years 
before  Gortsohakoff  had  de- 
scribed this  politician  in  terms 
which  should  have  been  a  warn- 
ing even  to  a  Liberal  Govern- 
ment. "  Milord  Wodehouse,'* 
wrote  the  llussian  statesman, 
"  est  un  jeune  homme  qui,  je  ne 
doute  pas,  s'entend  parfaite- 
ment  en  affaires  agriooles, 
mais  qui  ne  sait  rien  du  metier 
de  diplomate."  The  mission 
had  no  other  effect  than  to 
put  a  black  mark  in  Lord 
Kimberley's  mind  against 
Morier.  "You  know  Lord 
Kimberley  has  always  been  an 
enemy  of  mine,"  wrote  Morier 
to  Jowett  in  1880;  "he  has 
twice  done  me  deep  wrong  and 
prevented  my  appointment  to 
important  posts."  Worse  than 
this,  he  did  England,  too,  deep 
wrong  on  Morier 's  account. 
When  Morier  was  British 
Minister  in  Portugal,  he 
drafted  and  signed  the  Lo- 
ren9o  Marques  treaty.  The 
treaty  was  on  the  verge  of  being 
ratified  when  Lord  Kimberley 
ordered  it  to  be  dropped,  and 
thus  made  possible  the  Boer 
War  of  1899.  Is  it  strange, 
then,  that  Morier  should  have 
complained  of  England's  inter- 
national incapacity  ? 


But  it  was  at   the   time  of 
the  Franco-German  War  that 
his    fury   was    at    its    height. 
"  We  sit  like  a  bloated  Quaker," 
he   said,    "  too   holy   to    fight, 
but  rubbing  our  hands  at  the 
roaring  trade  we  are  doing  in 
cartridges    and    ammunition." 
He   was   heartily   ashamed    of 
the    so  -  called     British    Lion. 
"Poor  beast,"   he  wrote,   "his 
sympathies  and    his    instincts 
have   been   right   enough,  and 
he   did   in   his   foolish,  clumsy 
sort  of  way  recognise  that  it 
was    his    duty    to    fight     for 
Belgium    against    somebody — 
he    couldn't    quite    make    out 
whom.   But  then,  his  keeper ! ! " 
With  the  utmost  contempt  he 
describes     Gladstone's     going 
about  "on  the  steamer  of  the 
Cobden  Club  collecting  opinions 
from  individual   members,  like 
a  monkey  asking  for  ha'pence." 
And   thus   he   found   the   con- 
clusion      irresistible,       "  that 
modern     England,    as     repre- 
sented by  the  Reform  Parlia- 
ment   and    incarnated    in   the 
person   of   Mr   Gladstone,   has 
lost  the  sense  of  her  Imperial 
position   and   become   denuded 
of  the  instinct  of  dealing  with 
her  peers."     Indeed,  England's 
only  hope  lay  in  the  accession 
to   power   of   a   Tory   Govern- 
ment, and  when  that  came  in 
1874,  Morier  eagerly  welcomed 
it.      Mr  Disraeli,  he  said,  "  has 
once  for  all  rescued  the  Queen's 
foreign  affairs  from  the  limbo 
to  which   they  had  been   con- 
signed    by     the     shopkeeping 
class    of     English    politicians, 
when    he    described    them    as 
England's      home     affairs     in 
foreign  parts."     Well  might  he 
call   this   a   golden   definition! 
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And  though  under  Mr  Glad- 
stone England  suffered  a  re- 
lapse, a  sounder  tradition  was 
in  effect  established  by  Disraeli, 
to  which  we  still  do  our  best 
to  oonform.  At  any  rate,  until 
the  Labour  Party  takes  office, 
we  are  not  likely  to  sink  again 
to  that  state  of  national  de- 
crepitude which  acquiesced  in 
the  monstrous  Alabama  award. 
Morier  was  no  mere  critic. 
If  he  saw  clearly  the  evil  from 
which  England  suffered,  he  saw 
also  what  remedy  was  needed. 
"  The  one  desideratum  at  pres- 
ent," he  wrote,  "is  a  Foreign 
Minister  who  can  treat  foreign 
politics  objectively."  He  be- 
lieved in  1866  that  Lord  Stan- 
ley was  the  one  Minister  who 
might  succeed  in  a  difficult 
situation.  And  even  Stanley 
had  certain  failings  which  im- 
paired his  usefulness.  He  be- 
lieved, for  instance,  in  the 
heresy  that  "  whoever  may 
administer  affairs,  it  is  opinion 
that  governs," — a  heresy  which 
prevails  triumphantly  to-day, 
and  which  Morier  did  his  best 
to  combat.  "  Opinion,"  he  an- 
swered with  perfect  justice, 
"must  become  incarnate  be- 
fore it  can  be  effectual  for 
good.  The  word  must  become 
flesh.  Lord  Stanley's  error  is 
the  separating  the  politician, 
that  is  the  executor  of  opinion, 
from  the  thinker,  that  is  the 
creator  of  opinion."  It  is  in 
errors  of  this  kind  that  lies 
the  greatest  danger  threatening 
England.  If  once  "  the  will  of 
the  people  "  invades  the  realm 
of  foreign  policy,  we  cannot 
hope  any  longer  to  keep  or  to 
fortify  our  Empire.  Few  men 
born  in  the  British  Isles  have 


the  skill,  the  tact,  or  the  know- 
ledge to  confront  successfully 
such  men  as  Bismarck  or 
Gortschakoff.  When  our  For- 
eign Ministers  have  become 
the  tools  of  a  proletariat  which 
does  not  know  the  difference 
between  a  mile  and  a  kilo- 
metre, or  what  distance  sep- 
arates Paris  from  St  Peters- 
burg, then  we  must  enclose 
ourselves  within  our  own  bor- 
ders and  let  the  world  go  as 
it  will. 

And  in  another  respect 
Morier  was  the  wisest  of 
counsellors.  He  was  the  friend 
of  peace,  yet  he  would  not 
declare  himself  the  enemy  of 
war.  He  knew  well  that  what 
was  worth  having  was  worth 
fighting  for,  that  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  martial  spirit  was 
an  unmixed  evil.  A  passage 
contained  in  a  letter  to  Jowett 
cannot  be  quoted  too  often. 
"There  is  one  more  point  in 
your  letter,"  he  wrote  in  1873, 
"  I  wish  to  refer  to.  I  believe 
we  are  very  heartily  agreed  in 
the  main  as  to  what  English 
foreign  policy  should  be.  Only 
I  cannot  formulate  my  policy  as 
if  it  were  identical  with  look- 
ing upon  war  as  the  summum 
malum.  There  are  things  which 
appear  to  me  infinitely  worse 
than  war,  worse  than  an  unsuc- 
cessful war  even.  And  as  one 
of  these  very  much  worse 
things,  I  consider  the  national 
habit  of  looking  at  war  as 
the  summum  malum.  Unless 
a  nation  in  its  collective  capac- 
ity retains  the  power  of  feeling 
that  death  and  ruin  are  prefer- 
able a  hundred -fold  to  life  and 
prosperity  under  certain  con- 
ditions— unless,  in  a  word,  it 
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can,  le  cos  6ch4ant,  be  moved  solution  is  far  beyond  their 
by  the  feeling  so  splendidly  reach.  There  is  a  gentleman, 
described  in  the  conversation  for  instance,  called  the  Rev. 
between  old  Talbot  and  young  Silvester  Home,  M.P.,  who 
John  in  '  Henry  IV.,'  it  is  lost,  bears  two  incompatible  titles, 
hopelessly  lost."  Thus  speaks  — one  after  and  one  before 
the  voice  of  honour  and  wis-  his  name,  —  who  hopes,  we 
dom,  and  if  England  refuses  suppose,  to  make  the  best  of 
to  listen  to  it,  the  day  of  her  both  worlds,  and  who  keeps 
humiliation  is  at  hand.  the  pulpit  at  his  Tabernacle 
It  is  impossible  within  the  at  the  same  time  that  he  fills 
limits  of  a  review  to  give  a  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Corn- 
complete  impression  of  the  ex-  mons.  Not  long  since  he 
cellent  matter  contained  within  gave  us  a  foretaste  of  the 
these  two  volumes.  As  Me-  stuff  that  will  be  talked  in 
moirs  serving  for  the  elucida-  favour  of  the  Disestablishment 
tion  of  history,  they  will  have  of  the  Welsh  Church.  If  the 
a  permanent  value.  Such  Bill  provided  for  the  hand- 
chapters  as  those  on  the  ing  over  of  the  churches, 
political  condition  of  Prussia,  he  gave  notice  "that  person- 
the  Hessian  Constitution,  and  ally  he  should  oppose  it  as 
the  Diet  of  Hungary,  furnish  strongly  as  he  could."  He 
lucid,  well-ordered  information  does  not  want  the  money 
hardly  obtainable  elsewhere,  of  the  Church.  Evidently  he 
The  character  of  the  old  Em-  wants  the  cathedrals  of  the 
peror  William  is  drawn  with  Church.  Will  he,  we  wonder, 
the  sure  hand  of  a  master,  surrender  to  the  Church  the  free 
Above  all,  Morier's  opinions  use  of  his  Tabernacle,  which 
are  soundly  established  upon  a  is  wont  to  echo  the  "  cheers  " 
knowledge  of  facts.  He  had  and  "laughter"  evoked  by  Mr 
no  interest  in  "  popular  views."  Lloyd  George  ?  On  this  quest- 
"  We  consider  it  a  national  ion  he  is  silent.  "  Disestablish- 
privilege,"  he  once  said,  "to  ment,"  says  he,  "is  a  way  to 
talk  freely  upon  the  concerns  Christian  union,  and  he  looks 
of  the  whole  world ;  but  we  forward  to  the  time  when 
do  not  always  remember  that  they  all  as  religious  bodies 
this  privilege  involves  the  cor-  would  be  marching  together 
responding  duty  of  understand-  to  these  cathedrals  as  wit- 
ing,  or  at  least  trying  to  ness  of  real  unity  of  the 
understand,  the  subjects  we  religious  life  of  the  Welsh 
discuss."  This  carelessness,  the  people."  If  this  reverend  mem- 
vice  of  democracy,  is  pecu-  ber  of  Parliament  would  take 
liarly  our  own.  It  has  grown  the  trouble  to  think  or  to 
vastly  since  Morier  denounced  look  with  a  fair  eye  upon 
it.  We  cannot  pick  up  a  history,  he  might  know  that  he 
newspaper  without  finding  is  talking  nonsense.  Spolia- 
shining  examples  of  the  folly  tion  is  not  the  shortest  cut 
of  those  who  express  dogmatic  to  unity,  and  the  supporters 
opinions  upon  problems  whose  of  the  Church  will  still  claim 
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the  right  to  worship  as  their 
fathers  worshipped,  in  their 
own  buildings,  without  the 
interference  of  Mr  Home  and 
his  like.  The  Church  to  which 
Mr  Home  belongs  fought  for 
and  won  its  liberty  of  con- 
science. And  now,  proud  in 
its  freedom,  it  is  determined 
to  deprive  the  Established 
Church  of  equal  privileges. 
Mr  Home  may  be  assured 
that  it  is  not  on  those  terms 
that  he  will  promote  the 
unity  which  he  praises  with 
his  lips.  Nor  does  he  explain 
why  it  is  that  he  should  de- 
sire to  seize  the  fabrics  of 
what  he  denounces  as  a  pagan 
Church.  In  brief,  he  explains 
nothing.  He  merely  considers 
it  his  privilege,  in  Morier's 
words,  "  to  talk  freely  upon  the 
concerns  of  the  whole  world  " 
and  to  shirk  "the  correspond- 
ing duty  of  understanding  the 
subject  which  he  discusses." 

After  politics,  literature  is 
the  favourite  topic  of  the 
amateur.  It  is  a  pleasant 
topic  of  the  tea-table,  and  does 
not  exact  a  tiresome  accuracy. 
Some  time  since  an  enter- 
prising journalist  asked  the 
widely  advertised  ones  of  the 
earth  to  draw  up  lists  of 
the  ten  greatest  living  men. 
It  was  a  foolish  question  to 
ask,  a  still  more  foolish  ques- 
tion to  answer.  And  it  is 
literature  which  most  surely 
tripped  up  the  rash  selectors. 
That  Signer  Marconi  should 
appear  the  greatest  of  all  to 
the  casual  eye  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. He  who  spares  the 
idle  a  little  trouble,  and  gives 
mankind  more  time  to  waste, 


is  obviously  a  benefactor.  The 
world  has  forgotten  Matthew 
Arnold's  admirable  definition  of 
the  Atlantic  telegraph :  "  that 
great  rope,  with  a  Philistine 
at  each  end  of  it  talking  in- 
utilities,"  and  naturally  ac- 
claims as  the  wonder  of  his 
age  the  man  who  can  produce 
the  same  beneficent  result  with- 
out the  use  of  a  rope.  Mr 
Carnegie's  grandeur  is  less 
clear  to  the  eye.  Did  he  show 
it  in  the  Homestead  strike? 
Or  does  it  consist  in  the  moun- 
tain of  gold  which  he  has 
made,  or  in  the  libraries  which 
he  has  forced  upon  an  unwill- 
ing public?  However,  Messrs 
Marconi  and  Carnegie  are  a 
safe  choice.  The  world  knows 
their  names,  and  the  news- 
papers have  taken  them  under 
their  protection.  The  selection 
of  men  of  letters  is  a  more 
hazardous  job.  Sir  Harry 
Johnston,  for  instance,  will 
have  nothing  to  say  to  M. 
Anatole  France  or  Mr  Thomas 
Hardy.  "Both  are  agreeable 
stylists,"  says  he,  "who  have 
not  really  moved  the  world  be- 
yond restricted  literary  circles." 
Was  there  ever  a  more  reck- 
less confusion?  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  no  reason  why  an 
"agreeable  stylist "  should  not 
be  a  great  man;  nor  is  "mov- 
ing the  world  "  the  first  office 
of  literature.  Homer,  possibly, 
was  an  "agreeable  stylist"  in 
Sir  Harry  Johnston's  sense,  and 
so,  perhaps,  was  Milton.  At 
any  rate,  neither  the  Iliad  nor 
*  Paradise  Lost '  created  a  revo- 
lution in  thought  or  policy. 
Homer  and  Milton,  neverthe- 
less, were  the  greatest  men, 
each  in  his  own  time,  that 
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their  countries  produced.  And 
what  shall  we  say  of  one  who 
sets  out  to  criticise  modern 
literature,  and  packs  Anatole 
France  and  Thomas  Hardy 
into  the  same  sentence  ?  He 
might  just  as  well  couple 
Lucian  with  ^Eschylus.  Apart 
from  the  fact  that  they  both 
use  ink  and  paper,  there  is  no 
possible  link  between  the  ironi- 
cal begetter  of  M.  Bergeret  and 
the  author  of  *  Tess.'  Mr  Hardy 
is  a  creator,  in  the  sense  that 
Shakespeare  is  a  creator.  He 
is  elemental  in  depth  and 
simplicity,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  his  name  will  be 
remembered  many  centuries 
after  we  are  tired  of  wireless 
telegraphy,  our  newest  toy,  and 
when  Mr  Carnegie's  libraries  are 
crumbled  into  dust.  But  that 
an  intelligent  traveller  should 
see  in  Thomas  Hardy  what  he 
is  pleased  to  call  an  "  agreeable 
stylist,"  and  should  rank  M. 
Rostand,  the  darling  of  the 
press,  among  the  greatest, 
proves  that  the  amateur  would 
be  wise  to  leave  literature  alone, 
and  choose  his  heroes  in  the 
walks  of  industry  and  money- 
making,  which  are  more  gener- 
ally understood.  It  is  evident, 
after  all,  that  the  most  of  men 
take  their  views  of  art  and 
industry  from  the  newspapers, 
and  attach  themselves  most 
safely  to  the  familiar  names. 

And  even  when  they  attach 
themselves  to  familiar  names, 
they  seldom  have  a  clear  know- 
ledge of  what  the  bearers  of 
these  names  achieved.  The 


name  of  Paracelsus,  for  in- 
stance, has  an  intimate  sound 
in  the  public  ear.  Yet  the 
man  himself  long  ago  passed 
into  a  legend,  or  rather  into  two 
legends,  one  of  glory,  the  other 
of  shame,  and  it  needs  more 
than  Browning's  poem  to  dis- 
entangle him  from  the  web  of 
fiction.  Here  is  what  a  popular 
dictionary  of  biography  has  to 
say  of  him:  "His  arrogance, 
coarseness  of  language,  and 
habits  of  drunkenness  and  de- 
bauchery, soon  destroyed  his 
fame  and  influence,  and  he  lost 
his  professorship  and  left  Basel 
in  1527."  That  is  one  version 
of  the  legend,  which  rests 
upon  no  authority  whatever. 
The  other  version,  indisputable 
in  its  facts,  is  not  easily  in- 
telligible. "To  this  day  the 
poor  pray  there,"  says  Par- 
acelsus' latest  biographer  of 
his  tomb.  "His  memory  has 
'  blossomed  in  the  dust '  to 
sainthood,  for  the  poor  have 
canonised  him.  When  cholera 
threatened  Salzburg  in  1830 
the  people  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  his  monument,  and  prayed 
it  to  avert  it  from  their  homes. 
The  dreaded  scourge  passed 
away  from  them  and  raged  in 
Germany  and  the  rest  of 
Austria."  Obviously,  then,  the 
career  of  Paracelsus  needs 
explanation.  He  could  not 
have  been  both  devil  and 
angel  And  Miss  Stoddart,  in 
her  'Life  of  Paracelsus,'1  has 
cleared  away  the  mists  of  un- 
certainty, and  permitted  us  to 
look  upon  the  true  features  of 
a  great  man.  The  book  is  an 


1  The  Life  of  Paraoelsus,  Theophrastus  von  Hohenheim,  1493-1541.     By  Anna 
M.  Stoddart.     London  :  John  Murray. 
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admirable  specimen  of  patient 
research.  Miss  Stoddart  has 
neglected  none  of  the  sources. 
She  has  read  and  analysed 
with  skill  Paracelsus'  own 
writings.  She  has  studied 
the  works  devoted  by  German 
scholarship  to  the  exposition  of 
his  theories.  She  has  visited 
the  places  where  he  lived  and 
strove.  And  her  tact  and 
industry  have  been  so  well  re- 
warded that  she  has  been  able 
to  set  before  us,  within  the 
compass  of  a  single  volume, 
the  vivid  portrait  of  a  great 
man.  It  was  her  last  work. 
She  died  a  few  hours  after 
passing  for  press  the  last  of 
the  proof-sheets,  and  our  ap- 
preciation of  this  biography 
cannot  but  deepen  regret, 
which  all  will  share,  at  her 
unexpected  death. 

TheophrastusvonHohenheim, 
called  Paracelsus,  according  to 
the  habit  of  translation  com- 
mon in  his  time,  was  born  in 
1493,  the  son  of  a  celebrated 
physician,  who  was  no  "  bath 
and  barber  "  doctor.  By  good 
fortune  he  was  educated  at 
Villach,  where  he  laid  the 
foundations  of  his  scientific 
knowledge,  and  learned  in  the 
mines  the  properties  of  metals, 
concerning  which  he  discoursed 
with  pen  and  voice.  "The 
mountains  of  Karinthia,"  he 
wrote  many  years  afterwards, 
"  are  like  a  strong  box,  which 
when  opened  with  a  key 
reveals  great  treasure."  The 
key  was  his,  the  treasure  was 
his  also,  and  he  put  it  to  the 
wisest  use.  No  one  among  his 
contemporaries  had  a  better 
conception  than  he  of  science 
and  its  duties.  "Alchemy  is 


to  make  neither  gold  nor 
silver,"  he  wrote :  "  its  use  is 
to  make  the  supreme  essences, 
and  to  direct  them  against 
diseases."  And  he  was  the  man 
whom  his  enemies  denounced  as 
a  magician  and  necromancer ! 
Like  all  the  children  of  his 
age,  he  gave  to  science  a  liberal 
interpretation.  The  true  spirit 
of  the  Renaissance  breathed  in 
him.  He  was  a  willing  victim 
to  its  curiosity  and  enterprise. 
There  was  something  in  him 
both  of  the  vagabond  and  the 
artist.  And  though  he  was 
ready  to  question  all  things  in 
the  world  about  him,  he  was 
securely  anchored  in  the  haven 
of  religious  faith.  "Faith," 
said  he,  "is  a  luminous  star 
that  leads  the  honest  seeker 
into  the  mysteries  of  nature. 
You  must  seek  your  point  of 
gravity  in  God."  With  such 
faith  as  this  to  aid  him, 
he  set  out  upon  his  travels. 
It  was  not  enough  for  him 
to  study  at  a  university. 
He  was  determined  to  study 
in  the  university  of  the  world. 
The  philosopher  who  stayed 
always  at  home  seemed  to  him 
bound  in  the  bonds  of  folly. 
"No  man  becomes  a  master 
at  home,"  he  said,  "nor  finds 
his  teacher  behind  the  stove. 
For  knowledge  is  not  all 
locked  up,  but  is  distributed 
throughout  the  whole  world. 
It  must  be  sought  for  and  cap- 
tured wherever  it  is."  With 
this  conviction  strong  within 
him,  he  travelled  up  and  down 
Europe.  France  knew  him 
and  Italy.  From  Spain  he 
journeyed  to  Lisbon,  and 
thence  to  England.  Setting 
his  face  northward,  he  visited 
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Sweden  and  Tartary,  and 
finally  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  East  in  Constantinople. 
Wherever  he  went,  he  learned 
what  the  country  had  to 
teach  him.  It  was  in  the 
mines  of  Sweden  that  he 
gathered  much  of  the  material 
which  was  to  serve  him  when 
he  wrote  his  treatise  on  the 
Diseases  of  Miners.  The 
Cossacks  taught  him  how  to 
treat  horses  and  cattle.  For 
it  was  not  only  the  wisdom  of 
the  professors  that  he  sought. 
He  was  willing  to  learn  of 
anyone  who  knew  more  than 
he.  "The  universities  do  not 
teach  all  things,"  he  wrote  in 
a  passage  of  profound  wisdom ; 
"  so  a  doctor  must  seek  out 
old  wives,  gipsies,  sorcerers, 
wandering  tribes,  old  robbers 
and  such  outlaws,  and  take 
lessons  from  them."  It  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
his  travels  "  developed "  him. 
He  returned  to  work  with  a 
full  knowledge  of  wandering 
disease,  to  keep  up  with  which 
he  had  wandered  too.  His 
foundations  had  been  laid 
deeply  in  the  schools.  But,  as 
he  said  himself,  "  experiment 
is  not  sufficient.  Experience 
must  verify  what  can  be 
accepted  or  not  accepted; 
knowledge  is  experience." 

When  the  years  of  his  travel 
were  over,  Paracelsus  settled 
in  Basel  to  heal  and  to  lecture. 
Froben  and  Erasmus  were 
among  his  first  patients,  and 
the  cure  of  Froben  made 
Erasmus  the  physician's  friend. 
"  I  cannot  offer  a  fee  equal  to 
thy  art  and  thy  learning," 
wrote  the  author  of  the  *  Praise 
of  Folly,'  "bub  certainly  a 


grateful  spirit.     Thou  hast  re- 
called Froben  from  the  shades, 
who  is  my  other  half,  and  if 
thou  restorest  me,  thou  restor- 
es t  two  in  one."     All  were  not 
appreciative   as  Erasmus,  and 
Paracelsus       encountered      in 
Basel   the   fiercest    opposition. 
He  was  the  first  German  who 
delivered    his    lectures   in   the 
German  tongue,  and  the  cour- 
age which   bade  him   do   this 
was   naturally   misinterpreted. 
Convinced    that   he   was   able 
profoundly     to     change     the 
methods    of     medical     science 
by    his     own    discoveries,    he 
burned   the   medical  canon   of 
Avicenna  in  a  bonfire, — a  sym- 
bolic act,  which  aroused  all  the 
fury  of  the  academic  opposition 
against  him.    The  medical  pro- 
fession    already    cherished     a 
natural  hatred  of   innovation, 
and  Paracelsus  found   himself 
assailed  by  a  storm  of  obloquy. 
He  was  called  by  his  enemies 
"the  Luther  of  medicine,"  "a 
vagabond    who    assumed    the 
title   of  doctor,"  "a  liar,"  "a 
suborner,"    "  a    necromancer," 
"  one  possessed  of  the  devil," 
"  an  ox-head,"  "  the  forest  ass 
of  Einsiedeln."     The  epithets 
which  he  hurled    in    his   own 
defence  lacked  not  sting.     His 
opponents  were  "a  misbegot- 
ten   crew    of     proved    asses," 
"  scullions,"       "  foul  -  broths." 
The    contest   was    carried    on 
with    energy    on    both    sides. 
Pamphlet  succeeded  pamphlet, 
flying-sheet  was  countered  by 
flying  -  sheet.      Paracelsus   got 
the  better  of  the  argument  if 
he   yielded   in   scurrility,  and, 
as   argument   outlives    scurril- 
ity, the  final  victory  was  his. 
When    the    judges   rejected   a 
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just  claim  that  he  had  made, 
"how  should  they  understand 
the  value  of  his  medicines  ? " 
he  asked  indignantly.  "  Their 
method  is  to  vilify  the  phy- 
sician. Should  a  sick  man  be 
healed,  they  must  needs  tell 
him  not  to  pay  for  his  cure, 
so  that  the  sick  and  the  law 
judged  of  healing  as  though 
it  were  shoe  -  making."  His 
sound  reasoning  was  declared 
a  libel,  and  Paracelsus  escaped 
imprisonment  only  by  flight. 

So  he  shook  the  dust  of 
Basel  from  his  feet,  and  set 
out  once  more  on  his  travels. 
It  was  in  a  spirit  of  injured 
pride  that  he  went  forth. 
"You  scoundrels"  —  thus  he 
denounced  his  assailants — 
"you  have  sought  to  drag 
me  under  the  harrow,  but  for 
the  harrow  your  own  backs 
shall  be  bared."  Not  for  a 
moment  did  he  admit  his 
inferiority.  "I  tell  you,"  he 
cried  with  superb  arrogance, 
"  the  down  on  my  chin  knows 
more  than  you  and  all  your 
writers,  my  shoe  -  buckles  are 
more  learned  than  Galen  and 
Avioenna,  and  my  beard  has 
more  experience  than  all 
your  universities."  If  the 


universities  would  not  hear 
him,  he  could  explain  himself 
to  the  world  by  his  pen.  In 
his  *  Volumen  Paramirum  '  and 
'  Opus  Paramirum '  he  dis- 
coursed with  equal  eloquence  of 
medicine  and  philosophy.  His 
1  Greater  Surgery'  proved  him 
a  true  forerunner  of  science. 
And  if  his  labours  brought 
him  not  wealth,  he  had  some- 
times a  sufficiency  and  always 
the  privilege  of  healing  the 
sick.  His  last  years  were 
spent  at  Salzburg,  and  there 
he  died,  leaving  all  his  goods 
"  to  his  heirs,  the  poor,  needy, 
miserable  people,  those  who 
have  neither  money  nor  pro- 
vision, without  favour  or  dis- 
favour." After  his  death  the 
controversy  continued  which 
raged  in  his  life.  He  was 
denounced  as  a  kind  of  con- 
juror, as  the  founder  of  Rosi- 
oruoianism,  of  which  he  could 
have  known  nothing,  as  a 
charlatan  who  dealt  in  false 
theories  and  quack  medicines. 
Time  has  brought  reparation. 
To-day  his  wisdom  and  virtue 
are  loudly  acclaimed,  and  no- 
where with  more  clarity  and 
justice  than  in  Miss  Stoddart's 
posthumous  biography. 
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THE     TURCO-ITALIAN     WAR. 


IP  it  were  not  that  the 
situation  in  the  Tripolitaine 
is  pregnant  with  lessons  to 
those  responsible  for  the  mili- 
tary shortcomings  of  the 
British  Empire,  the  Turco- 
Italian  War  would  practically 
have  ceased  to  be  of  interest. 
Italy  at  this  moment  finds 
herself  much  in  the  same 
position  as  this  country  well 
might  be,  if  she  succeeded  in 
clearing  the  seas  of  the  ships 
of  some  European  military 
power.  Italy  has  the  com- 
mand of  the  sea,  but  has  no 
means  available  to  impress 
her  will  upon  Turkey.  Her 
very  inadequate  and  ponder- 
ous successes  on  the  fringe  of 
the  Libyan  desert,  Turkey  ap- 
parently can  ignore :  her  not 
altogether  meritorious  depre- 
dations on  the  Arabian  coast 
are  of  no  relative  importance : 
to  throw  an  army  either  into 
Macedonia  or  Anatolia  Italy 
does  not  dare.  A  period  of 
stalemate,  therefore,  has  been 
reached,  in  which  Italy  is 
unable  to  reap  the  full  benefits 
from  her  sea-supremacy,  since 
Turkey  has  little  sea  -  borne 
commerce  to  be  dislocated 
by  an  active  blockade,  and 
has  nothing  vital  that  her 
enemy  dare  touch.  To  a  great 
extent  this  very  parlous  state 
of  affairs  has  been  created  by 
the  peculiar  geographical  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Turkish 
Empire.  The  fact  remains, 
however,  that  sea  power  ac- 
counts for  little  in  the  final 
arbitrament  of  war  unless  it 


be  backed  by  a  land  force  to 
carry  the  conviction  of  hostile 
superiority  into  the  heart  of 
the  enemy's  country.  In  war, 
sea  power  and  land  power  are 
equally  the  complement  of  each 
other. 

Let  us  see  what  the  Italians 
have  done  with  the  sea  superi- 
ority that  they  established  in 
the  Mediterranean  three  months 
ago.  They  have  established  an 
advanced  naval  base  at  Marsa 
Tobruk,  and  they  have  mobil- 
ised five  Infantry  Divisions. 
As  a  result  of  their  initiative 
against  Turkey  in  Africa,  they 
have  occupied  the  three  main 
seaport  towns  of  the  Tripoli- 
taine, and  a  few  subsidiary  sea- 
side settlements.  They  have 
established  themselves  upon 
the  fringe  of  the  Libyan  desert 
at  an  enormous  sacrifice  in 
treasure,  and  in  the  circum- 
stances of  their  marked  superi- 
ority to  their  enemy,  at  a 
great  sacrifice  of  human  tissue. 
What  material  damage  have 
they  effected  against  Turkey? 
As  far  as  can  be  judged  it 
has  been  infinitesimal.  What 
little  prestige  the  Turks  may 
have  lost  by  their  unprepared- 
ness  for  war  has  been  re-estab- 
lished by  the  extraordinarily 
persistent  opposition  that  the 
marooned  handful  of  Turkish 
soldiery  have  made  against  the 
invasion, — an  opposition  that 
in  many  oases  has  been  heroic. 
The  loss  of  a  few  small  war- 
ships and  the  wreckage  of 
native  shipping  in  the  Bed  Sea 
amounts  to  little :  while  the 
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suspension  of  trade  between 
Italy  and  Turkey  only  means 
that  Austrian  and  Russian 
houses  are  stealing  one  of 
Italy's  particular  markets.  Sea 
power  cannot  prevent  this. 
There  is  no  great  call  upon 
Turkey's  Treasury  to  feed  the 
spasmodic  resistance  that  her 
garrison  in  the  Tripolitaine  has 
so  strenuously  conducted.  The 
situation  has,  it  is  true,  neces- 
sitated the  mobilisation  of  the 
Redif  units  of  the  European 
Urdus  of  the  Turkish  army. 
But  Turkish  mobilisations  are 
inexpensive  measures  when 
judged  by  European  standards. 
Italy's  adventure,  therefore,  is 
likely  to  be  a  costly  affair,  so 
barren  of  the  usual  fruits  of 
victory  that  it  looks  as  if 
eventually  Italy  will  have  to 
buy  that  which  it  has  cost 
millions  to  steal.  Of  this  kind 
is  the  value  of  sea  power,  when 
it  has  no  adequate  complement 
in  land  force, — for  the  unpre- 
judiced observer  must  reckon 
Italy's  timidity  with  regard  to 
Turkey  in  Europe  and  Asia 
Minor  as  a  confession  of  mili- 
tary weakness.  The  so-called 
restriction  of  the  area  of  opera- 
tions out  of  consideration  to 
Europe  is,  of  course,  only 
plausible  eye-wash  to  comfort 
the  proud  Latins  themselves 
in  their  national  pride.  The 
naivet^  of  the  suggestion  is, 
however,  refreshing. 

After  this  preamble  let  us 
see  what  the  army  in  Tripoli 
has  done  with  itself  since  we 
left  it  last  month  calling  for 
reinforcement  from  Italy  as  a 
result  of  the  mismanagement 
of  the  local  native  question  in 
October.  After  he  lost  his  two 


companies  of  Bersaglieri  on  his 
left  front  in  the  Tripoli  oasis, 
General  Caneva  withdrew  his 
line  on  that  flank  so  far  that 
it  became  possible  for  the 
Turkish  artillery  to  shell  the 
town  with  their  field -pieces. 
Except  a  very  small  portion  at 
the  Tripoli  end,  the  whole  oasis 
was  abandoned  to  the  enemy. 
This  was  exactly  what  Colonel 
Neshet  Bey  wished.  As  long 
as  his  force  was  concentrated  at 
Ainzara  the  Italian  aeroplanes 
from  above,  and  their  cavalry, 
if  they  shared  initiative,  from 
below,  could  ascertain  his 
numerical  weakness. 

Masked  in  the  cover  of  the 
fig-  and  date-palm  groves,  how- 
ever, his  force  must  appear 
much  greater  than  it  really 
was  to  the  Italians.  A  further 
advantage  lay  in  the  fact  that 
there  were  many  anchorages 
along  the  northern  front  of  the 
oasis,  where  boats  running  the 
blockade  could  bring  him  valu- 
able cargoes.  Also  the  dates 
were  ripening,  and  it  was  an 
easy  matter  to  feed  his  desert 
allies.  It  is  impossible  for 
any  one  that  was  with  the 
Italians  to  say  how  many 
allies  the  Turks  succeeded  in 
inducing  to  join  their  standard. 
The  published  casualty  lists 
on  both  sides  are  very  mis- 
leading ;  but  if  one  can  esti- 
mate the  strength  of  the  Turks 
in  the  desert  round  Tripoli 
itself  by  their  official  returns, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  esti- 
mate given  in  'Maga'  in 
December  is  practically  accu- 
rate. The  Turkish  returns 
for  the  fighting  round  Henna, 
Mesri,  and  Hamidieh  from 
22nd  October  to  the  end  of  the 
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month  are  given  as  5000.  It 
is  explained  that  these  are 
mostly  Arabs,  and  the  number 
is  intended  to  include  those 
that  fell  as  a  result  of  the 
internal  conspiracy,  and  to 
implicate  the  Italians  by  the 
suggestion  of  cold  -  blooded 
slaughter  that  accompanied 
the  repression  of  the  con- 
spiracy. In  the  smaller  opera- 
tions early  in  November  the 
Turkish  losses  were  returned 
as  40  killed  and  80  wounded. 
In  the  larger  operations  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  month, 
on  the  Hamidieh  and  Ainzara 
fronts,  the  Turkish  losses  were 
90  killed  and  230  wounded. 
In  the  great  Italian  advance 
by  which  the  Turks  and  Arabs 
were  finally  driven  clear  of  the 
oasis,  the  Turkish  commander 
acknowledges  to  about  200 
killed.  In  all  this  fighting, 
since  September  26,  it  is 
doubtful  if  either  Turks  or 
Arabs  have  suffered  heavier 
casualties  than  ten  per  cent  of 
their  entire  force  during  any 
decisive  period  of  the  fighting. 
Let  us  take  the  last  two 
periods  mentioned  and  strike 
an  average  at  this  computa- 
tion. This  will  give  us  a  mean 
between  3200  and  9000  rifles. 
Let  us  say  7000  rifles.  We 
know  that  the  Turkish  regu- 
lars marched  out  of  Tripoli  on 
2nd  October  between  3000  and 
4000  strong.  They  must  have 
lost  by  the  wastage  of  three 
months'  war  at  least  1000. 


Therefore  it  seems  rational  to 
surmise  that  when  the  Italians 
finally  drove  the  Turks  and 
their  allies  out  of  the  oasis, 
Neshet  Bey  disposed  of  about 
2500  Turks  and  just  under 
5000  Arabs.  Perhaps  even 
less.  The  Italians  were  nearly 
50,000  strong. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  go 
into  all  this  detail  because  there 
is  a  feeling  in  certain  quarters 
that  we  in  this  country  have 
been  unjust  to  the  Italians. 
We  have  not  been  unjust :  we 
may  have  forgotten,  perhaps, 
that  they  have  had  to  learn 
many  things  about  war  that 
we  ourselves  have  learned  by 
just  as  bitter  an  experience  as 
the  Italian  troops  have  had  in 
the  Tripoli  oasis.  There  is  no 
intention  with  us  to  be  hyper- 
critical; but  the  game  of 
modern  war  is  so  serious  a 
science  that  it  is  impossible  to 
see  it  inexpertly  applied  with- 
out striving  to  profit  by  the 
lessons  that  a  comparison  sug- 
gests. 

The  Italian  General  Staff 
had  calculated  that  they  could 
effect  the  conquest  and  sub- 
jugation of  Tripolitania  with 
the  mobilisation  of  three  Divi- 
sions. That  is,  two  Divisions 
for  the  actual  theatre  of 
war,  and  a  Division  in  re- 
serve at  home.  General 
Caneva's  experience  in  the 
Tripoli  oasis  necessitated  the 
immediate  dispatch  of  the  3rd 
Infantry  Division l  to  the 


1  The  3rd  Infantry  Division :  Commander,  General  de  Chaurand  : — 
1st  Infantry  Brigade  (51st  and  52nd  Regiments)  from  Perosa. 
2nd  Infantry  Brigade  (93rd  and  94th  Regiments)  from  Ancona. 
A  battalion  of  Alpini. 

Over  and  above  this  brigade  the  corps  troops  were  augmented  by  the  addition 
of  the  15th  Regiment  and  other  detached  units. 
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seat  of  war,  and  the  mobilisa- 
tion of  a  4th  Division.1  These 
reinforcements  raised  the  troops 
disembarked  in  the  Tripoli  town 
area  to  the  strength  of  an 
army  corps,  and  a  corps  com- 
mander was  appointed  in  the 
person  of  General  Fragoni, 
who,  though  junior  to  General 
Caneva,  who  retained  his 
appointment  as  commander- 
in  -  chief,  was  senior  to  the 
divisional  commanders. 

With  this  overpowering  force 
it  was  a  physical  impossibility 
for  the  Italians  not  to  push 
back  the  resistance  which  the 
Turks  had  marshalled  against 
them.  Offensive  operations, 
however,  were  delayed  for 
nearly  a  fortnight  by  a  tropical 
rainfall,  which  for  North  Africa 
even  was  torrential.  This 
downpour  turned  all  the  roads 
radiating  from  Tripoli  town 
into  mountain  torrents.  The 
beat  of  these  torrents  under- 
mined the  loose  sand  of  the 
field  -  works,  and  the  water 
turned  each  trench  and  case- 
mate into  a  boggy  quicksand. 
The  Italian  field-batteries  and 
the  oommissariat  depots  had, 
for  the  most  part,  been  erected 
in  low-lying  places.  The  rain 
flooded  them  all  out,  and  a 
heavy  wind  rising  with  the 
storms,  all  shipping  in  the 
harbour  had  to  weigh  anchor 
and  seek  safety  elsewhere.  To 
add  to  the  general  disorder,  the 
Turks  and  Arabs,  now  estab- 
lished on  the  line  Hamidieh- 
Mesri,  pushed  in  under  cover  of 
the  heaviest  downpours.  The 
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Italians  withstood  all  these 
attacks,  and,  the  weather 
having  mended,  -the  invaders 
were  able  to  change  to  the 
offensive  on  the  26th  of  Nov- 
ember. The  plan  of  campaign 
which  Generals  Caneva  and 
Fragoni  jointly  decided  upon 
was  not  of  a  very  complex 
character.  The  plan  disposed 
one  brigade  along  the  line  of 
sand  dunes  which  lie  just  out- 
side the  southern  border  of  the 
oasis,  so  as  to  command  any 
movement  from  the  Turkish 
advanced  base  at  Ainzara, 
while  with  four  regiments  of 
infantry  in  operation  between 
the  sea  and  the  cavalry  bar- 
racks, a  general  sweeping  of 
the  oasis  was  set  in  motion. 
Information  that  has  been  re- 
ceived from  Turkish  sources 
suggests  that  the  combined 
artillery  practice  of  fleet  and 
field  artillery  was  too  much  for 
the  nerves  of  the  Arab  allies  of 
the  Turks.  The  shell,  fired  at 
short  range,  tore  great  lanes 
through  the  palm  groves,  and 
ringed  the  defenders  in  with  a 
thick  pall  of  smoke  and  dust 
from  the  demolished  buildings. 
The  Bersaglieri  of  the  waving 
plumes  and  the  Italian  Grena- 
diers pressed  forward  with 
levelled  bayonets,  and  in  the 
first  day's  struggle  re-estab- 
lished a  portion  of  their  old 
line.  On  the  following  day  the 
battle  still  waged  among  the 
fig  and  cactus  groves,  and  by 
that  evening  Caneva  was  able 
to  report  that  he  had  re-estab- 
lished the  whole  line  that  had 


1  The  4th  Infantry  Division :  26th,  37th,  50th,  and  57th  Regiments,  with  the 
usual  Divisional  Light  Infantry  Battalion.  This  division  has  reinforced  Cy renaica, 
and  a  5th  Infantry  Division  has  now  been  mobilised  in  reserve. 
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been  abandoned  in  the  previous 
month.  The  Turks  and  their 
allies  were  driven  higher  up 
into  the  oasis;  but  they  still 
held  a  front,  and  were  still 
based  upon  Ainzara,  the  near- 
est detached  oasis.  It  was  not 
until  ten  days  later  that  the 
Italians  turned  them  out  from 
here. 

The  reoocupation  of  Ham- 
idieh,  Henni,  and  Sidi  Mesri 
reopened  the  old  story  of  the 
atrocities  and  reprisals.  The 
Bersaglieri  found  their  dead 
from  the  actions  of  October 
23rd  and  26th.  There  were 
marks  of  violence  upon  the 
bodies.  That  was  to  have 
been  expected.  The  Arab  is 
cruel  in  his  blood-lust.  It  is 
nevertheless  probable  that  the 
Arab  mutilations  have  been  as 
overstated  as  were  the  Italian 
reprisals.  Men  who  are  said 
to  have  been  buried  alive  are 
probably  Italian  corpses  that 
the  Turks  hastily  interred  for 
sanitary  reasons.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  some  of  the  so- 
called  mutilations  were  due  to 
the  packs  of  dogs  which  infest 
the  oasis.  Moreover,  it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  the  evidences  of 
brutality,  as  described  in  the 
Italian  journals,  could  have 
survived  in  the  minuteness  of 
the  detail  given,  after  the  ex- 
posure of  a  month  of  North 
African  sun  and  torrential 
rains.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
there  were  nerve -shaking  re- 
prisals on  both  sides,  as  there 
have  been  in  every  war  since 
history  began.  It  certainly  is 
not  the  experience  of  the  writer 
that  the  Turk  is  a  brutal  soldier. 
The  Arab,  on  the  other  hand, 


holds  life  so  cheaply,  and  has 
such  curious  superstitions  con- 
cerning a  future  state,  that  he 
indulges  in  mutilations,  believ- 
ing that  they  carry  a  meaning 
to  another  sphere. 

The  fighting  has  not  been 
confined,  however,  to  the  im- 
mediate environment  of  Tripoli. 
There  have  been  throughout 
the  month  attacks  by  Turkish- 
led  and  organised  Arabs  against 
both  Derna  and  Benghazi.  In 
all  of  these  the  Italians  have 
held  their  own,  while  at  Ben- 
ghazi they  appear  to  have  had 
a  certain  amount  of  success. 
There  was  one  determined  at- 
tack upon  Khoms  towards  the 
end  of  October  in  which  the 
Turks  and  Arabs  lost  heavily ; 
but  the  most  serious  losses  that 
the  Turkish  garrison  suffered 
outside  the  Tripoli  oasis  were 
at  Derna,  where,  during  an 
unsuccessful  attack,  the  forces 
organised  by  Enver  Bey  had 
over  100  killed  in  one  action. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said 
in  various  places  about  the 
probability  of  the  Turks  being 
able  to  enlist  the  sympathies 
of  the  Senussi  cult  of  Mahom- 
medanism.  The  chief  centre  of 
this  cult,  it  will  be  remembered, 
is  at  Kofra,  a  great  oasis  in  the 
Tripoli  hinterland.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  the  Turks,  under 
the  cloak  of  Moslemism,  will  be 
able  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of 
the  cult,  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
they  will  gain  more  active  help 
than  an  expression  of  sym- 
pathy. Senussiism  has  been 
the  brooding  mystery  of  North 
and  Central  Africa  for  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century.  It 
is  a  particular  cult  of  militant 
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Mahommedauism  which,  estab- 
lished in  a  chain  of  almost  in- 
accessible oases  in  the  hinter- 
land of  North  Africa,  has 
established  a  mysterious  rep- 
utation for  effective  power 
which  has  never  yet  been  put 
to  the  proof.  The  agents  and 
missioners  of  the  Senussi  have 
stretched  out  like  tentacles 
from  the  heart  of  Africa  to  all 
the  coast  gates  of  the  northern 
portion  of  the  continent.  The 
Intelligence  Department  of  the 
French  War  Office,  however, 
has  no  great  faith  in  the  re- 
ported power  of  the  Senussi. 
It  believes  that  much  of  the 
cult's  reputation  is  due  to  the 
mystery  which  has  been  fostered 
by  its  system  of  agencies.  This 
evidence,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, is  worth  considering,  as 
the  French  in  their  colonial 
service  in  the  Hinterland  of 
Tunisia,  Algeria,  and  the 
Congo  have  come  into  closer 
contact  with  Senussiism  than 
other  European  Powers.  This 
much  is  certain,  that  in  their 
past  dealings  with  European 
aggression  the  cult  has  shown 
a  disinclination  to  push  matters 
to  any  issue  that  might  be 
interpreted  as  the  pitting  of 
Senussiism  against  Christian- 
ity. That  is  the  practical  view 
which  guides  the  French 
Colonial  Department  in  its 
military  relationship  with  this 
almost  mythical  power.  To 
come  down,  however,  to  actual 
facts  in  relation  to  the  organ- 
isation of  the  Arabs  who  for 
three  months  have  been  aiding 
the  Turkish  cause  in  the  Tripoli- 
taine,  Kofra,  the  present  seat  of 
Senussiism,  is  over  1000  kilo- 


metres south  of  Cyrenaica.  Of 
this  great  intervening  space, 
800  odd  kilometres  are  the 
Libyan  desert.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  when  the  true 
story  of  the  Turkish  defence  of 
Turkey  in  Africa  is  told,  it  will 
be  found  that  Fezzan  is  the 
region  farthest  south  from 
which  the  Turks  have  been 
able  to  draw  native  allies. 

The  initial  successes  of  the 
Turks  in  establishing  them- 
selves in  the  oasis  in  the  actual 
vicinity  of  Tripoli,  without  a 
doubt  largely  encouraged  the 
Arabs  to  make  common  cause 
in  the  name  of  Islam.  A 
month  of  ill  success,  however, 
and  an  ill  success  accompanied 
by  very  considerable  slaughter, 
has  probably  diminished  much 
of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  earlier 
weeks  in  the  campaign.  At 
his  very  best  the  Arab  is  a 
fickle  person,  and  as  each  week 
will  now  make  it  more  diffi- 
cult for  the  Turks  to  receive 
munitions  from  Europe,  we 
shall  probably  see  a  great 
falling  off  in  the  tenacity  of 
Neshet  Bey's  resistance.  In 
all  conscience  it  would  seem 
that  he  and  his  gallant  gar- 
rison have  done  as  much  as 
any  Government  could  reason- 
ably expect  from  soldiers  so  un- 
happily placed.  It  is  usually 
unprofitable  to  speculate  as  to 
what  action  soldiers  will  take 
in  the  prosecution  of  their 
campaign.  It  should  certainly 
be  Neshet  Bey's  task  now  to 
abandon  all  attempts  at  re- 
establishing by  force  of  arms 
Turkish  supremacy  in  the  sea- 
board oases.  He  should  with- 
draw with  all  the  ammunition 
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and  munitions  that  he  can 
oonveniently  carry  into  the 
interior.  A  campaign  into 
the  interior  of  the  Tripoli 
hinterland  by  a  European 
army  is  not  a  military 
manoeuvre  to  be  lightly  con- 
sidered. The  Italians,  up  to 
date,  have  shown  no  sign  of 
considering  it  or  of  preparing 
an  advance  far  removed  from 
their  sea  base.  At  least,  they 
have  not  attempted  to  pur- 
chase a  camel  transport,  with- 
out which  any  serious  advance 
into  the  desert  is  doomed  to 
failure. 

It  would  seem,  at  the  time 
of  writing,  that  Neshet  Bey 
has  the  intention  of  falling 
back  upon  Gharian,  since  after 
the  operations  by  which  the 
Italians  both  cleared  the  oasis 


and  occupied  Ainzara  there 
has  been  no  further  report  of 
an  enemy. 

Of  the  naval  operations  there 
is  practically  nothing  to  be 
said :  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  captures  of 
blockade  -  runners,  and  the 
shelling  of  shipping  in  the 
Red  Sea  ports  already  men- 
tioned, there  have  been 
no  naval  developments.  The 
question  of  the  Dardanelles 
has  been  largely  canvassed  in 
the  Press.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, highly  improbable  that 
Admiral  Aubry  has  ever  seri- 
ously considered  any  attempt 
to  force  the  Dardanelles,  any 
more  than  he  has  seriously  con- 
sidered a  descent  upon  either 
Smyrna  or  Salonioa. 

KEPI. 
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FRENCH    MILITARY   AVIATION   IN  1911. 


BY  T.   F.   FARMAN. 


THE  announcement  made  by 
the  French  War  Minister  that 
"the  experimental  phase  of 
military  aviation  is  closed,  and 
the  period  of  the  organisation 
of  the  *  Fourth  Arm  '  has  com- 
menoed,"  is  of  momentous  im- 
portanoe  to  the  whole  world, 
The  citizens  of  the  Republic 
were  already  convinced  of  the 
utility  of  aeroplanes  in  war, 
but  M.  Messimy's  words  have 
enormously  increased  popular 
enthusiasm  for  the  aerial  craft 
which  the  French  are  more 
convinced  than  ever  will  make 
them  invincible.  They  have 
stolen  a  march  on  their  former 
victorious  foe,  and  though  they 
are,  at  least  for  the  present 
moment,  far  from  contemplat- 
ing  the  reoonquest  of  the  lost 
provinces  by  force  of  arms, 
they  no  longer  fear  attack, 
At  the  beginning  of  November, 
General  Boques  stated,  the 
French  aerial  fleet  already  con- 
sisted  of  170  aeroplanes,  and 
there  were  73  expert  military 
aviation  pilots,  almost  as  many 
prentice  military  aviators,  and 
some  200  men  holding  the 
French  Aero  Club's  pilot's 
certificate,  who  could,  in  case 
of  need,  be  incorporated  in 
the  army  without  any  delay, 
The  Commander  of  the  French 
Aviation  Corps  refrained  from 
any  sort  of  exaggeration,  and 
abstained  from  mentioning  the 
large  number  of  aeroplanes 
ordered  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment,  but  not  yet  delivered, 


Neither  did  he  make  any 
reference  to  the  yet  more 
important  contracts  for  aerial 
craft  which  are  awaiting  the 
Minister's  signature  immedi- 
ately  the  Budget  of  1912  is 
voted  by  the  Chambers.  Even 
supposing  no  additional  grant 
is  demanded  of  Parliament  for 
the  more  active  development 
of  the  aerial  fleet,  the  French 
War  Department  will,  at  the 
close  of  next  year,  possess  at 
least  500  aeroplanes. 

The  French,  being  conscious 
of  having  gained  a  decisive 
advance  on  all  the  other 
peoples  of  the  world,  are  de- 
termined  to  make  the  neces- 
sary  pecuniary  sacrifices,  not 
only  to  keep,  but  to  increase 
it.  The  "great  precursor,"  as 
M.  Ader  is  called,  has  raised  a 
cry  which  has  been  taken  up 
by  other  persons  of  more  or 
less  note  for  the  immediate 
purchase  of  1000  aeroplanes 
for  the  French  Army.  The 
proposal  may  be  excessive,  in 
presence  of  the  existing  situ- 
ation,  but  in  all  probability 
that  number  will  be  surpassed 
in  a  shorter  time  than  most 
people  imagine.  However,  as 
General  Boques  pointed  out, 
it  is  worse  than  useless  to 
possess  aeroplanes  without 
having  sufficient  well-trained 
pilots  to  man  them.  The  War 
Minister  is  also  conscious  of 
the  urgent  necessity  of  train- 
ing  a  very  large  number  of 
military  pilots,  and  has  oonse- 
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quently  decided  on  the  creation 
of  many  additional  military 
aviation  schools.  If  the  task 
is  undertaken  seriously,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve such  will  be  the  case, 
the  number  of  military  avia- 
tion pilots  can  be  raised  to 
1000,  or  even  more,  in  a  com- 
paratively short  space  of  time, 
especially  as  all  the  aeroplane 
constructors  are  willing  and 
anxious  to  train  an  ever-in- 
creasingly  large  contingent  of 
officers  to  pilot  their  machines. 
Moreover,  the  already  skilled 
military  pilots  can  serve  as 
professors  in  the  new  military 
aviation  establishments.  It 
must,  however,  be  remembered, 
the  military  observers  also 
want  practice,  and  the  men 
who  ere  long  will  be  required 
on  fighting  aerial  craft  will 
have  to  receive  special  training. 
It  is  true  the  defensive  and 
offensive  weapons  which  will 
be  used  on  aeroplanes  have 
not  yet  been  invented ;  but, 
by  consenting  to  furnish  the 
projectiles  to  be  employed  in 
the  Miohelin  Aero-Target  Com- 
petition, the  military  authori- 
ties have  given  practical  proof 
of  their  determination  to  push 
forward  the  armament  of  their 
aerial  fleet  without  any  further 
delay.  Indeed,  when  a  year  ago 
the  War  Ministry  instituted 
the  Military  Aeroplane  Com- 
petition which  was  held  in 
October  and  November,  it  was 
with  the  intention  of  encour- 
aging the  construction  of  aerial 
craft  capable  of  carrying  the 
weight  of  defensive  and  offen- 
sive weapons. 

Justification     for     the    con- 
fidence of  the  French  in  their 


Fourth  Arm  can  be  found  in 
the  exploits  of  their  military 
pilots  during  the  last  twelve 
months,  and  especially  at  the 
autumn  manoeuvres.  It  would 
take  a  volume  to  chronicle  the 
former,  which,  so  far  as  the 
general  public  could  see,  con- 
sisted in  aerial  voyages  only 
from  town  to  town  and  some- 
times from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other.  It  is 
therefore  unnecessary  to  say 
more  about  them  than  that 
those  expeditions  were  fre- 
quently undertaken  with  a  yet 
more  important  object  than 
the  practising  of  cross-country 
flight.  Though  the  military 
aviation  pilots  distinguished 
themselves  in  all  the  autumn 
manoeuvres  held  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  it  will 
suffice  to  draw  attention  to  a 
few  of  the  exploits  of  those 
who  participated  in  the  sham- 
fighting  in  the  east  of  France. 
Twenty  of  them  flew  on  their 
machines  from  Paris  and  else- 
where to  the  appointed  places 
of  concentration,  thus  demon- 
strating practically  that  in  the 
case  of  war  they  would  not 
encumber  the  roads,  as  had 
been  predicted.  The  machines, 
which  were  for  the  most  part 
employed  in  scouting  and 
despatch  -  carrying,  performed 
their  missions  with  such  pre- 
cision and  promptitude  that  on 
many  occasions  the  commanders 
of  the  hostile  forces  were  able 
either  to  profit  by  a  weak 
point  in  their  adversary's  de- 
fence or  to  parry  an  unex- 
pected attack.  Most  of  the 
aerial  craft  carried  two  men, 
the  pilot  and  a  military  ob- 
server, because  it  was  admitted 
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that  the  pilot  of  a  single-seated 
machine  must  have  his  mind 
and  hands  too  completely  occu- 
pied with  the  steering  of  the 
machine  to  have  sufficient 
leisure  to  observe  accurately, 
or  the  material  possibility  to 
note  on  map  or  paper,  the 
exact  position  of  troops,  their 
strength,  &o.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  military  observer  on 
a  double-seated  aeroplane  could 
take  notes,  mark  on  the  map 
the  precise  spot  occupied  by 
the  infantry,  cavalry,  artillery, 
&c.,  estimate  their  numerical 
strength,  the  quantity  of  sup- 
plies, &c.  Some  of  those  mili- 
tary observers  were  provided 
with  cameras,  with  which  they 
obtained  photographic  docu- 
ments pronounced  to  be  of  ines- 
timable value.  Nothing  escaped 
the  observation  of  the  officers 
or  the  searching  capacities  of 
the  photographic  film.  On 
more  than  one  occasion  at- 
tempts were  made  to  conceal 
small  detachments  of  troops  in 
deep  ravines,  woods,  and  vil- 
lages, but  they  were  invariably 
discovered  by  the  military 
observers. 

A  striking  example  of  the 
valuable  services  the  aeroplane 
can  render  an  army  was  fur- 
nished on  28th  August,  when 
three  aerial  craft — one  mono- 
plane piloted  by  Captain  Bell- 
enger,  and  two  biplanes,  pilot- 
ed respectively  by  Lieutenants 
Menard  and  Blard — this  latter 
having  Captain  Lebeau  beside 
him  as  military  observer — were 
sent  from  Verdun  to  Toul,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  a  hostile 
city.  Their  mission  was  to 
ascertain  the  exact  condition 
of  its  defensive  works  and  to 


gather  all  other  information 
calculated  to  facilitate  an 
attack.  They  started  at  5  A.M., 
and  ascending  to  the  altitude 
of  about  4000  feet,  each  took  a 
different  route.  A  little  more 
than  an  hour  later  they  were, 
however,  all  three  flying  over 
Toul,  where  they  discovered  the 
garrison  was  preparing  to  repel 
an  attack.  Being  still  at  an 
altitude  rendering  him  invul- 
nerable, Captain  Lebeau  took 
a  large  number  of  photographs 
which,  even  without  the  other 
information  obtained,  consti- 
tuted the  most  complete  docu- 
ment desirable  for  an  attack- 
ing force.  The  little  aerial 
squadron  was  back  at  its 
headquarters  in  less  than  three 
hours  after  its  departure.  The 
distance  separating  Verdun 
from  Toul  is  about  56  miles, 
which  had  in  the  out  and  home 
voyage  been  covered  twice 
without  any  one  of  the  machines 
touching  ground. 

Three  days  later,  on  31st 
August,  a  different  but  equally 
important  demonstration  of  the 
utility  of  aeroplanes  in  war 
was  made  at  Froideterre,  near 
Verdun.  It  so  completely 
solved  the  question  of  the 
assistance  aerial  craft  can 
render  artillery,  that  General 
Bailloud,  Commander  of  the 
1st  Army  Corps,  told  the  ar- 
tillery officers  to  "remember 
the  31st  August  1911,  because 
it  is  the  date  marking  the 
greatest  step  forwards  made  for 
a  very  long  time  in  the  method 
of  firing."  Batteries  of  ar- 
tillery had  been  established 
at  Froideterre  to  check  the 
advance  of  the  enemy  supposed 
to  be  marching  on  Verdun, 
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but  the  hostile  force  was  in- 
visible to  the  gunners,  whose 
view  was  intercepted  by  inter- 
vening obstacles   and  undula- 
tions of  the  land.     Four  aero- 
planes —  one      single  -  seated 
monoplane  piloted  by  Captain 
Bellenger,    and    three    double- 
seated     biplanes,    piloted     re- 
spectively  by    Captain    Casse 
and    Lieutenants    Blard     and 
Menard,  each   having  a  mili- 
tary observer  beside  him — were 
ordered  to  reconnoitre  the  posi- 
tion of    the    advancing   army 
and  to  bring  back  information 
of    the   effect   of    the   Froide- 
terre    batteries'    fire.      Rising 
to  the   altitude   of   over   4000 
feet  to  ensure  their  own  safety, 
the   aeroplanes  flew   over   the 
enemy  and  then,  returning  to 
Froideterre,    dropped    written 
indications  of  the  exact  spots 
where    the    shells   had   fallen, 
and    thus    enabled    the   artil- 
lerymen  to  rectify   their   fire. 
The    experiment,    made    with 
real  ammunition,  but  of  course 
without  real  advancing  troops, 
was    repeated     several    times, 
and    the    indications    of     the 
military     observers      on     the 
biplanes  tallied  so  completely 
that     the     military     umpires 
declared   the   attacking  force, 
though   invisible,   would   have 
been  annihilated  by  the  artil- 
lery.     Colonel     Bernard,    the 
well-known  artillery  specialist, 
who  was  present  on  the  occa- 
sion, was  so  much   struck  by 
the  marvellous  correctness  of 
the    information   collected   by 
the  aviators,  and  the  rapidity 
with    which    it   was    brought 
to    the    gunners,    that   he   af- 
firmed "  two  batteries  and  one 
aeroplane  are  five  times  more 


redoubtable  than  three  bat- 
teries without  an  aeroplane." 
At  the  same  time  these  ex- 
periments showed  that  for 
this  service,  in  which  the 
greatest  precision  is  necessary, 
a  double  -  seated  aeroplane  is 
indispensable.  Captain  Bell- 
enger, who  is  undeniably  one 
of  the  most  distinguished 
French  military  aviators,  be- 
ing alone  on  his  monoplane, 
failed  to  bring  back  the  ab- 
solutely precise  information 
required  by  the  artillerymen. 
After  this  demonstration  Gen- 
eral Bailloud,  at  a  military 
dtjedner  attended  by  22  gen- 
erals, 40  colonels,  and  strong 
deputations  of  other  officers 
from  all  the  departments  of 
the  French  Army,  expressed 
"complete  confidence  in  the 
new  destinies  of  ...  troops, 
having  bold  and  devoted  avi- 
ators at  their  disposal" 

It  would  be  difficult  for  any 
one  to  ascertain  from  the 
Budget  what  amount  of  money 
the  French  Government  pro- 
poses to  spend  on  military 
aviation  during  the  coming 
year;  but  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  M.  Clementel,  in  his 
report  to  the  Chamber  on  the 
War  Budget,  says  it  will  be 
at  least  double  the  sum  set 
aside  for  that  purpose  in  1911. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Budget 
contains  an  item  of  7,600,000 
francs  (£304,000)  for  aviation  ; 
but  apart  from  the  probabil- 
ity of  Parliament  being  applied 
to  for  supplementary  grants 
for  that  service,  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  imagine  that  this 
sum  includes  all  the  money 
which  will  be  employed  in 
1912  for  the  organisation  of 
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the  French  Fourth  Arm,  the 
purchase  of  aeroplanes,  the 
repair  of  the  machines,  the 
gasolene  and  oil  used  by  them, 
&c.  The  organisation  of  mili- 
tary aviation  schools  and 
depots  for  each  of  the  twenty 
army  corps,  the  additional  pay 
granted  to  the  military  avi- 
ators, and  various  other  more 
or  less  important  items,  are 
not  included  in  it. 

Nothing  could  demonstrate 
more  strikingly  the  improve- 
ments introduced  into  aero- 
planes during  the  past  twelve 
months  than  the  results  of  the 
French  Military  Aeroplane 
Competition.  When  it  was 
instituted  at  the  end  of  1910 
there  was  not  a  single  aerial 
craft  existing  in  any  part  of  the 
world  capable  of  executing  any 
one  of  the  tests  imposed  by  the 
programme.  Yet  of  the  31 
different  types  of  aeroplanes 
admitted  to  participate  in  the 
contest,  9  accomplished  the  five 
very  difficult  tests,  and  of  those 
9  successful  machines  8  com- 
pleted the  final  186  miles  non- 
stop cross-country  flight !  The 
military  authorities  had  last 
year  seen  the  speed  of  aero- 
planes considerably  developed 
by  private  enterprise,  in  view 
of  the  numerous  competitions 
endowed  with  rich  prizes,  so, 
while  also  encouraging  speed 
by  the  final  race,  they  decided 
to  make  weight  -  carrying  a 
sine  qua  non  quality.  Conse- 
quently it  was  stipulated  that  all 
the  competing  machines  should, 
in  addition  to  their  own  weight 
and  that  of  the  motor  with 
the  necessary  supply  of  gaso- 
lene and  oil  for  the  non-stop 
flight  of  186  miles,  carry,  while 


performing  all  the  tests,  an 
additional  load  of  660  Ib.  It 
was  just  that  stipulation  which 
would  have  made  it  utterly 
impossible  for  any  aeroplane 
constructed  in  1910  to  attempt 
to  accomplish  any  one  of 
the  feats  imposed  by  the  pro- 
gramme. 

Those  feats  comprised  three 
landing  tests  :  one  landing  to 
be  made  on  a  field  of  stubble, 
another  on  growing  lucerne, 
and  the  third  on  ploughed  land, 
with  the  condition  that  the 
machine  should  not  be  disabled 
in  the  attempt,  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  it  should  ascend 
from  the  several  landing-places 
without  the  assistance  of  any 
one  except  the  persons  manning 
it ;  a  speed  race,  proving  the 
aeroplane  could  travel  37  miles 
an  hour  at  least ;  an  altitude 
test,  showing  the  machine  was 
capable  of  reaching  the  height 
of  1640  feet  in  fifteen  minutes, 
and  the  final  speed  race  of 
186  miles.  During  the  first 
days  of  the  month  allowed  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  pre- 
liminary tests  the  biplanes 
seemed  destined  to  carry  the 
day,  because  the  swifter  mono- 
planes had  great  difficulty  in 
landing  on  rough  ground. 
However,  one  of  them,  a  Nieu- 
port,  piloted  by  Weymann,  soon 
accomplished  all  the  prelimin- 
ary tests,  and  on  the  very  last 
day,  the  31st  October,  two 
Deperdussin  monoplanes  got 
through  the  ordeal  successfully. 
Consequently,  as  the  final  test 
decisive  for  the  distribution  of 
the  awards  consisted  in  the 
non-stop  flight  from  Betheny 
to  Amiens  and  back  to  Betheny, 
a  distance  of  186  miles,  there 
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was  no  longer  any  probability 
of  a  biplane  capturing  the  first 
place,  though  six  of  them  (3 
Farman,  2  Breguet,  and  1 
Savary  biplanes)  were  qualified 
to  compete  against  the  three 
monoplanes  (1  Nieuport  and  2 
Deperdussin  monoplanes).  In- 
deed there  would  have  been 
reason  to  anticipate  that  all 
the  three  awards  would  go  to 
the  notoriously  swifter  mono- 
planes, had  it  not  been  for  the 
question  of  the  more  or  less 
reliability  of  their  respective 
motors.  The  100-h.p.  Gnome 
motor  employed  on  the  Nieu- 
port monoplane  and  on  one  of 
the  Deperdussin  monoplanes 
was  known  to  be  reliable,  but 
the  80-h.p.  Anzani  motor  with 
which  the  second  Deperdussin 
monoplane  was  provided  en- 
joyed a  less  well  -  established 
reputation.  The  3  Farman 
biplanes  were  propelled  by 
thoroughly  reliable  engines,  of 
which  two  were  70-h.p.  Renault 
motors  and  one  a  70-h.p.  Gnome 


motor.  The  2  Breguet  bi- 
planes were  driven  respectively 
by  100-h.p.  and  140-h.p.  Gnome 
motors,  while  the  Savary  bi- 
plane was  furnished  with  a 
70-h.p.  Labor  motor.  The  com- 
petitors were  all  allowed  three 
trials.  On  the  day  the  first 
start  was  given  by  the  Military 
Commission  the  weather  was  so 
unpropitious  that  of  the  nine 
aviators  qualified  to  participate 
in  the  contest  only  Weymann 
attempted  the  flight,  and  he 
was  constrained  to  descend  after 
travelling  about  47  miles.  On 
the  second  occasion  all  started 
with  the  exception  of  Br6gi, 
piloting  the  Breguet  biplane 
driven  by  the  140-h.p.  Gnome 
motor,  and  Vedrines,  piloting 
the  Deperdussin  monoplane 
propelled  by  the  80-h.p.  Anzani 
motor.  Of  the  seven  competi- 
tors who  left  Betheny,  six  re- 
turned after  accomplishing  the 
aerial  voyage  of  186  miles 
without  stopping.  The  time 
occupied  by  them 


Weymann  (Nieuport  monoplane,  100-h.p.  Gnome  motor) 
Provost  (Deperdussin  monoplane,  100-h.p.  Gnome  motor) 
Fischer  (Henry  Farman  biplane,  70-h.p.  Gnome  motor) 
Barra  (Maurice  Farman  biplane,  70  h. p.  Renault  motor) 
Renaux  (Maurice  Farman  biplane,  70-h.p.  Renault  motor) 
Frantz  (Savary  biplane,  70-h.p.  Labor  motor)      .        . 


2  h.  33  ra.  539  s. 

3  h.  21  m.    6s. 
3  h.  33  m.    5g. 

3  h.  56  m.  13i  a. 

4  h.    8  m.  40  a. 
4  h.  27  m.  40  s. 


That  result  was,  however, 
materially  modified  by  the 
third  and  final  trial,  which 
took  place  on  Sunday,  26th 
November.  Weymann  kept  his 
first  place  ;  but  Moineau,  on  the 
Breguet  biplane,  driven  by  a 
100-h.p.  Gnome  motor,  accom- 
plishing the  186 -mile  flight  in 
3  h.  Om.  16f  s.,  took  the  second 
place.  Prevost  was  therefore 
classed  third.  Bregi,  piloting 
the  Breguet  biplane,  propelled 


by  a  140-h.p.  Gnome  motor, 
secured  the  fourth  place  by 
making  the  voyage  in  3  h. 
26  m.  47  s.  Fischer,  Barra, 
Renaux,  and  Frantz  conse- 
quently lost  their  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  places, 
and  were  respectively  classed 
fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth.  The  only  aeroplane 
which  underwent  the  prelim- 
inary tests  successfully  but 
failed  to  accomplish  the  final 
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non-stop  flight  of  186  miles 
was  theDeperdussin  monoplane, 
propelled  by  an  80-h.p.  Anzani 
motor,  and  piloted  by  Vedrines. 
The  Military  Competition 
very  naturally  brought  to  the 
fore  the  question  of  adopting 
a  standard  type  of  aeroplane 
for  the  army.  Were  it  possible, 
the  uniformity  might  offer  ap- 
preciable advantages,  as  the 
repair  of  machines  could  be 
effected  with  greater  ease  and 
celerity.  Spare  parts  could 
always  be  in  stock,  and  the 
mechanics  would  not  be  at  a 
loss  to  know  how  to  use  them, 
as  they  frequently  are  with  the 
existence  of  numerous  types  of 
machines.  Monoplanes  differ 
almost  as  essentially  one  from 
another  as  they  do  from  bi- 
planes, of  which  the  types  are 
very  dissimilar.  M.  Clementel, 
the  Budget  Committee's  re- 
porter of  the  War  Budget, 
dealt  with  the  subject  in  a 
concise  and  categorical  fashion. 
He  declared  that  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  aeroplane  in- 
dustry the  project  of  adopting 
a  uniform  type  of  military 
aeroplane  was  "  unreal! sable." 
In  spite  of  all  the  progress 
made  no  single  machine  fulfils 
the  desiderata  of  the  War  De- 
partment, and  experience  seems 
to  show  that  both  monoplanes 
and  biplanes  have  their  places 
marked  in  the  army.  Being 
conscious  of  that  fact,  the 
French  Government  has  claimed 
the  right  to  demand  modifica- 
tions in  the  machines  which 
by  the  stipulations  of  the  Mili- 
tary Aeroplane  Competition  it 
undertook  to  order  of  the  suc- 
cessful constructors.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  none  of  the  winning 


machines,  nor  any  of  the  less 
fortunate  aeroplanes  which 
figured  in  that  competition,  is 
so  perfect  that  its  inventor 
could  not  suggest  certain 
modifications  before  building 
others  of  the  same  type  for 
military  service.  However, 
though  it  is  not  possible  to 
unify  military  aeroplanes,  the 
French  War  Ministry  intends 
to  try  to  obviate  one  of  the 
great  inconveniences  attending 
the  possession  of  several  types 
of  aerial  craft,  by  obliging  the 
constructors  to  fit  their  ma- 
chines with  the  same  steering 
gear.  At  the  present  moment 
an  aviator  who  has  served  his 
apprenticeship,  say  on  a  Som- 
mer  biplane,  is  incapable  of 
piloting  say  a  Bleriot  mono- 
plane, because  the  method  of 
steering  it  is  absolutely  differ- 
ent. It  is  hoped  the  adoption 
of  a  uniform  steering  gear  will 
enable  military  aviators  to 
mount  all  descriptions  of  aero- 
planes without  additional  in- 
struction in  the  piloting  of 
each,  which  is  necessary  with 
the  existence  of  almost  as 
many  different  steering  ap- 
paratuses as  types  of  machines. 
There  may  be  technical  diffi- 
culties to  be  surmounted  before 
that  project  can  be  realised, 
and  it  is  evident  that  even  if 
the  various  types  of  mono- 
planes and  biplanes  are  all 
provided  with  the  same  ap- 
paratus for  shaping  the  course 
of  the  aerial  craft,  and  secur- 
ing its  horizontal  and  lateral 
stability  by  working  the  stab- 
ilisator  and  the  mechanism  for 
warping  the  wings,  or  for 
bringing  the  ailerons  into  play, 
an  aviator  accustomed  to  pilot 
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a  biplane  will  require  some  the  horizontal  and  lateral 
practice  before  he  can  steer  stability  of  the  machine — that 
a  monoplane  with  the  same  is  to  say,  the  horizontal  rudder 
ease.  Nevertheless  the  pro-  and  the  mechanism  for  warp- 
posed  unification  of  the  steer-  ing  the  wings  or  for  working 
ing  gear  will  undoubtedly,  if  the  ailerons.  In  the  case  of  a 
found  possible,  prove  advan-  violent  perturbation  of  the 
tageous.  atmosphere  it  is  evident  the 
Since  it  has  been  officially  swifter  the  aerial  craft  the 
established  that  the  swift  mono-  greater  is  the  shock  experi- 
plane,  like  the  less  rapid  bi-  enoed.  The  disturbance  of  the 
plane,  can  carry  a  heavy  load,  balance  of  the  machine  is 
alight  on  rough  unprepared  therefore  all  the  more  prompt 
ground,  and  take  to  flight  off  in  proportion  to  the  speed, 
it,  the  question  has  been  raised  and  requires  a  proportion- 
whether  it  is  not  better  ately  more  rapid  correction 
adapted  for  military  purposes  by  the  pilot.  Even  admitting 
than  the  biplane.  Thus  stated  the  swift  forward  movement 
it  would  seem  the  reply  should  overcomes  some  of  the  tend- 
be  in  the  affirmative,  but  it  is  enoy  of  the  machine  to  pitch 
necessary  to  take  into  account  downwards  or  heel  over,  the 
various  other  considerations,  speed  nevertheless  assists  to 
The  monoplane  derives  its  oar-  accentuate  the  disturbance  of 
rying  capacity  to  a  consider-  the  balance  if  it  is  not  immedi- 
able  extent  from  its  high  ately  restored,  and  in  the  case 
speed,  whioh  must  always  con-  of  the  angle  of  disturbance  be- 
stitute  a  danger  in  landing,  coming  too  large  before  it  can 
As  for  the  advantages  or  dis-  be  corrected,  nothing  can  save 
advantages  of  high  speed  for  the  unfortunate  aerial  skiff.  In 
the  maintenance  of  the  sta-  the  case  of  the  slower  biplane 
bility  of  a  flying-machine  in  the  action  of  the  pilot  to  re- 
the  air,  it  is  a  muoh  -  vexed  store  equilibrium  need  not  be 
question  whioh  has  not  yet  quite  instantaneous,  and  the 
been  solved  satisfactorily.  The  angle  from  whioh  the  machine 
partisans  of  high  speed  con-  can  be  righted  is  larger  than 
tend  that  a  swift  aeroplane  that  whioh  would  prove  fatal 
will  cut  through  the  atmo-  to  a  swifter  aerial  craft, 
spheric  waves  without  being  Though  travelling  in  and  not 
greatly  disturbed  by  them,  on  them,  it  rides  the  at  mo- 
There  is  probably  truth  in  the  spheric  waves  very  much  in 
assertion,  but  no  one  denies  that  the  same  way  as  a  slow  sailing 
atmospheric  waves  do  disturb  boat  rides  the  waves  of  the 
the  equilibrium  of  the  swiftest  ocean.  Indeed,  the  swift  mono- 
machine.  Indeed,  in  anything  plane  can  be  compared  to  a 
like  a  high  wind  the  pilot  of  a  torpedo-boat  and  the  biplane 
swift  monoplane,  like  the  pilot  to  a  fishing-smack, 
of  the  slower  biplane,  has  to  Apart  from  the  question 
operate  without  intermission  whether  extremely  high  speed 
the  apparatus  for  preserving  really  increases  or  lessens  the 
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danger  of  aerial  navigation,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  what 
are  called  slow  biplanes  never- 
theless travel  at  a  minimum 
speed  of  40  miles  an  hour 
(the  Henry  Farman  biplane  in 
the  Military  Competition  tra- 
velled at  53  miles  an  hour), 
which  for  most  military  pur- 
poses is  amply  sufficient.  A 
yet  lower  speed  might  be  ad- 
vantageous under  many  cir- 
cumstances, and  especially  for 
careful  military  observation, 
bomb  -  throwing,  &o.  Then 
what  appears  to  be  the  neces- 
sary form  of  the  body  of  the 
monoplane,  with  its  motor  and 
propeller  in  front,  is  a  con- 
siderable inconvenience  to  the 
military  observer.  The  pilot 
and  passengers  are  generally 
seated  in  such  a  position  that 
the  view  of  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  country  over  which 
they  are  travelling  is  inter- 
cepted by  the  wings.  In  other 
monoplanes  the  pilot  and  pas- 
sengers are  seated  below  the 
wings  and  view  the  landscape 
through  celluloid  windows  in 
the  sides  of  the  body.  That 
position  offers  obvious  incon- 
veniences for  the  execution  of 
almost  every  description  of 
military  service  except  de- 
spatch-carrying. On  the  other 
hand,  some  military  biplanes 
are  so  constructed  that  the 
pilot  and  passengers  are  placed 
on  a  framework  projecting  in 
front  of  and  beyond  the  planes. 
There  is  consequently  nothing 
whatever  to  intercept  the  view 
of  any  of  the  persons  manning 
the  machines,  and  photographs 
can  easily  be  taken  even  of  the 
land  directly  under  the  aerial 
craft.  The  position  of  the  pilot 


and  passengers  on  those  bi- 
planes which  are  provided  with 
a  body  is  very  different  from 
that  of  the  men  on  monoplanes. 
The  motor  and  propeller  of  the 
biplane  being  almost  invari- 
ably behind,  the  pilot  and  mili- 
tary observer  are  seated  well 
to  the  front,  so  that  their  view 
is  not  intercepted.  The  solu- 
tion might  be  found  by  the 
placing  of  the  motor  and  pro- 
peller of  the  monoplane  behind 
the  pilot  and  passengers,  but 
till  now  the  technical  diffi- 
culties of  the  construction  of 
such  a  machine,  the  proper 
distribution  of  weight,  &o., 
have  prevented  its  successful 
adoption. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  foresee 
that  as  1911  saw  the  definite 
adoption  of  the  aeroplane  for 
scouting,  estafette  duty,  and 
as  the  necessary  auxiliary  of 
artillery,  1912  will  witness  its 
entrance  on — or,  more  correctly 
speaking,  over — the  battlefield 
as  an  instrument  of  combat. 
At  the  commencement  of  the 
I talo- Turkish  conflict  in  Tri- 
poli the  Italians  despatched  an 
aeroplane  to  throw  explosives 
on  their  adversaries,  rather 
with  the  object  of  spreading 
terror  among  the  Turks  and 
Arabs  than  with  the  antici- 
pation of  effecting  any  great 
material  damage.  The  result 
of  the  experiment  having  sur- 
passed all  expectations,  they 
at  once  reinforced  their  aerial 
fleet.  At  the  beginning  of 
December  it  numbered  16 
units,  to  be  used  not  only  for 
scouting  and  exploration  but 
for  offensive  purposes.  Those 
aeroplanes,  all  made  in  France, 
do  not  possess  the  same  mili- 
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tary  qualities  as  the  machines 
whioh  participated  in  the 
French  Military  Aeroplane 
Competition  at  Betheny ;  but 
most  of  them,  especially  the 
biplanes,  are  capable  of  carry- 
ing at  least  350  Ib.  of  weight 
in  addition  to  that  of  the 
pilot  and  the  gasolene  and 
oil  for  a  flight  of  100  miles. 
They  can  consequently  trans- 
port a  minimum  of  17  bombs, 
each  weighing  20  Ib.,  and 
as  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  return  to 
camp  several  times  in  a  few 
hours  to  replenish  their  stock 
of  explosives,  they  may  render 
very  appreciable  service.  It  is 
stated  the  Italian  military  au- 
thorities have  just  adopted  a 
new  bomb,  invented  by  their 
artillery  department,  specially 
for  use  on  aeroplanes.  It  is 
described  as  being  a  cylinder, 
furnished  with  bullets  arranged 
inside  round  the  explosive  sub- 
stance occupying  the  centre. 
That  cylinder  is  traversed  by 
a  metal  rod  provided  with  a 
handle  at  the  top.  There  is 
a  mechanism  rendering  the 
bomb  inoffensive  so  long  as 
the  spring  is  not  freed,  even 
in  the  case  of  it  receiving  a 
violent  shock  in  an  accident 
to  the  flying  machine.  It  is, 
of  course,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment quite  impossible  to  pro- 
nounce on  the  value  of  the 
invention ;  but,  it  will  be  re- 
marked, the  bomb  is  destined 
to  be  dropped  by  hand,  and  it 
is  therefore  pretty  sure  the 
aviator  will  be  unable  to  take 
very  accurate  aim  with  it. 
In  the  month  of  October,  after 
the  Libert^  catastrophe  in 
Toulon  harbour,  Vedrines,  who 


enjoys  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  most  skilful  aviators 
of  the  whole  world,  carried  a 
wreath  of  immortals  on  his 
aeroplane  with  the  intention 
of  dropping  it  on  the  wreck 
of  the  ill-fated  vessel.  Yet, 
though  he  passed  over  it  at 
the  height  of  only  sixty  or 
seventy  feet,  he  missed  his 
aim.  The  wreath  fell  into  the 
sea,  at  a  distance  of  some  fifty 
feet  from  the  giant  of  the  ocean. 
It  is  nevertheless  possible  the 
Italians  may  use  their  aero- 
plane bombs  with  good  effect; 
but  if  by  chance  they  fail  to 
do  so,  it  would  not  be  a 
reason  to  conclude  that  it 
cannot  be  done.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  believed  that  with 
a  proper  apparatus  it  will  be 
possible  to  drop  bombs  with 
great  accuracy. 

The  bomb-dropping  problem 
is,  however,  complex.  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  take  into  account 
the  height  and  speed  of  the 
aeroplane  from  whioh  a  missile 
of  a  given  weight  is  to  be 
dropped  on  a  particular  spot, 
but  an  apparatus  must  be  in- 
vented to  surmount  the  pitch- 
ing and  rolling  of  the  aerial 
craft.  It  may  consist  in  some- 
thing like  a  tube  suspended  on 
a  universal  joint,  to  keep  the 
projectile  placed  in  it  con- 
stantly hanging  perpendicu- 
larly downwards.  Then  the 
strength  of  the  wind  will  to 
some  extent  influence  the 
course  of  the  bomb  in  its  fall, 
and  it  must  be  as  difficult  for 
the  aviator  to  calculate  that 
force  correctly  as  it  is  for  him 
to  estimate  exactly  the  speed 
at  whioh  his  aeroplane  is 
travelling. 
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The  creation  of  the  Aero 
Target  Competition  by  MM. 
Miohelin  is,  therefore,  of  the 
highest  interest.  The  French 
military  authorities,  who  pa- 
tronise it,  not  only  place  a 
portion  of  the  Camp  de  Chalons 
manoeuvring  field  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  organisers,  but 
provide  the  projectiles  to  be 
used  by  the  competitors.  They 
have  traced  the  target  on  the 
ground,  and  constructed  near 
it  a  bomb  -  proof  shelter  for 
the  controlling  commission. 
The  competition  is  instituted 
for  two  years  —  the  first  of 
which  expires  on  15th  August 
1912,  and  the  second  on  15th 
August  1913.  The  £2000  and 
£1000  prizes  to  be  awarded  on 
each  of  those  dates  to  the  most 
successful  bomb  -  droppers  are 
calculated  to  stimulate  invent- 
ors. The  regulations  for  the 
£2000  prize  stipulate  that  each 
competitor  is  to  carry  on  his 
aeroplane  fifteen  spherical  pro- 
jectiles of  15  centimetres  (5*90 
inches)  diameter,  having  the 
regulation  ordnance  weight  of 
7  kilogrammes  100  grammes 
(15-6  Ib.)  The  winner  will  be 
the  man  who  in  one  flight 
shall,  before  sunset  on  15th 
August,  have,  from  the  height 
of  200  metres  (655  feet  10 
inches)  dropped  one  by  one  the 
greatest  number  of  the  fifteen 
bombs  on  a  circular  target 
having  a  diameter  of  20  metres 
(65  feet  7  inches).  This  pro- 
gramme is  not  absolutely  de- 
finitive; but  the  French  Aero 
Club,  entrusted  by  MM. 
Miohelin  with  the  task  of 
elaborating  it  and  controlling 
its  application,  has  given  the 
above  -  mentioned  indications, 


accompanied  with  the  assur- 
ance it  will  draw  up  the 
regulations  for  the  £1000  prize 
competition  after  the  first 
official  trials  for  the  £2000 
prize  have  been  made.  The 
competition  for  this  second 
prize  will  consist  in  dropping 
missiles  on  a  target  from  a 
much  greater  height — probably 
2000  metres  (6560  feet).  It  is 
not  necessary  to  have  viewed 
the  earth  from  an  aeroplane 
travelling  at  great  speed  at  a 
considerable  altitude  to  recog- 
nise that  from  even  the  small 
height  of  200  metres  (about 
656  feet)  a  target  of  65  feet 
7  inches  diameter  traced  on 
the  ground  appears  very  small. 
Till  now  but  few  experiments 
of  bomb -throwing  have  been 
made,  on  account  of  the  pre- 
cautions it  is  necessary  to  take 
against  possible  injury  to  per- 
sons and  damage  to  property. 
However,  some  aviators  posses- 
sing private  aerodromes  have 
made  preliminary  trials,  which 
have  been  effected  by  hand. 
It  was  feared  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  steer  an  aeroplane  ex- 
actly over  the  comparatively 
small  target,  but  it  seems  a 
skilful  pilot  can  do  so  without 
great  difficulty.  In  the  course 
of  some  preliminary  trials 
at  the  Buo  aerodrome  M. 
Senouque,  who  dropped  the 
dummy  bombs,  failed  to  hit 
the  target,  but  he  noticed  none 
of  the  missiles  fell  to  the  right 
or  left,  and  that  they  all 
touched  the  ground  behind  or 
in  front  of  it,  proving  the 
aeroplane  had  each  time  passed 
over  it. 

While  concentrating  its  at- 
tention  on    the    craft   heavier 
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than  air,  the  French  military 
authorities  have  not  abandoned 
the  steerable  balloon.  It  has 
been  olearly  demonstrated  that 
a  dirigible  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  an  aeroplane  in 
the  case  of  a  duel  between 
them,  on  account  of  the  supe- 
rior mobility  of  the  latter, 
capable  of  weathering  a  real 
storm  which  would  inevit- 
ably wreck  the  former.  How- 
ever, in  calm  weather,  and 
escorted  and  protected  by 
aeroplanes,  the  monster  steer- 
able  balloon  may,  it  is  believed, 
render  valuable  service  by 
carrying  large  quantities  of 
explosives  for  the  destruction 
of  bridges,  &o.  It  was  also 
thought  they  would  be  indis- 
pensable for  the  wireless  tele- 
graph, but  experiments  made 
during  the  last  twelve  months 
tend  to  show  that  aeroplanes 
can  easily  carry  the  necessary 
apparatus.  On  29th  July  Lieu- 
tenant Menard,  having  Captain 
Brenot  with  him  on  a  bi- 
plane, furnished  with  a  wireless 
telegraph  apparatus,  and  navi- 
gating at  the  altitude  of  about 
1700  feet  over  Ramboulet, 
transmitted  to  the  Eiffel 
Tower  in  Paris  a  message  to 
the  War  Minister.  The  dis- 
tance was  over  thirty  miles, 
and  it  is  certain  the  same 
biplane  could  transport  much 
more  powerful  instruments 
with  which  wireless  messages 
could  be  sent  three  times  the 
distance  or  even  more.  The 
noise  made  by  the  motor  is  an 
inconvenience  for  the  reception 
of  wireless  messages  on  an 
aeroplane,  but  a  special  head- 
piece has  been  invented  to  ex- 
clude that  sound  from  the 


receiver's  ears  and  to  enable 
him  to  detect  the  ticking  of 
the  wireless  apparatus.  More- 
over, a  silencer  adapted  to 
certain  aviation  motors  almost 
completely  deadens  the  noise. 

Though  the  dirigible  may 
in  the  end  be  supplanted  by 
the  heavier-than-air  craft,  the 
moment  of  its  disappearance 
has  not  yet  come,  and  it  may 
never  arrive.  Some  people 
foresee  the  possibility  of  using 
it  for  the  transport  of  troops. 
It  is,  however,  permissible  to 
doubt  the  feasibility  of  the 
invasion  of  England  by  that 
means,  or  even  the  carrying 
of  a  little  army  in  the  oars 
of  steerable  balloons  over  the 
heads  of  a  hostile  force  to 
attack  the  enemy  in  the  rear, 
especially  as  the  hydrogen  to 
inflate  the  balloons  is  not  to  be 
found  everywhere.  The  prob- 
lem of  providing  the  gas  re- 
quired for  the  dirigibles  is 
indeed  difficult  to  solve.  At 
the  present  moment  France 
possesses  3  training  steer- 
able  balloons,  the  Colonel 
Renard,  the  Liber te,  and  the 
Ville  de  Paris,  of  which  the 
two  first  are  stationed  at 
Meudon  and  the  third  at 
Verdun,  and  3  dirigibles  in 
active  service,  the  Captain 
Marohal,  the  Adjutant  Vin- 
venot,  and  the  Temps,  stationed 
respectively  at  Chalons,  La- 
motte-Breuil  and  Saint  Cyr. 
That  little  fleet  of  dirigibles 
is  to  be  reinforced  by  the 
construction  of  3  big  diri- 
gibles ordered  of  the  Astra 
Company,  2  big  dirigibles 
being  built  by  MM.  Lebaudy 
Freres,  1  big  dirigible  ordered 
of  the  Bayard -Clement  Com- 
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pany,  and  by  2  small  steer- 
able  balloons  to  be  shortly 
delivered  by  the  Zodiac  Com- 
pany. It  is  expected  all  those 
aerial  vessels  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment by  the  end  of  1912,  when 
France  should  possess  11  big 
dirigibles  and  3  small  aerial 
scouting  vessels  of  the  Zodiac 
type.  Steerable  balloon  stations 
with  the  necessary  sheds  and 
hydrogen  manufactories  have 
been  created  at  Verdun,  Toul, 
Epinal,  Belfort,  Saint  Cyr, 
Meudon,  Moisson,  Issy  les 
Moulineaux,  Rheims,  Chalons, 
and  Lamotte  -  Breuil.  Aero- 
plane sheds  also  exist  at  those 
places  and  at  Vinoennes,  Douai, 
Buo,  Etampes,  and  Biskra 
(Algeria).  As  stated  above, 
the  number  of  aeroplane 
stations  is  to  be  very  greatly 
augmented  in  1912. 

The  military  aeroplane  sta- 
tion at  Biskra  is  of  special 
importance.  It  has  been 
created  with  the  object  of 
establishing  rapid  communi- 
cations between  that  place, 
which  is  the  terminus  of  the 
Algerian  railway,  and  Toug- 
gout,  Ouargla,  Salah,  and 
other  French  military  stations 
in  the  desert.  Indeed  the 
project  is  ultimately  to  extend 
those  communications  across 
the  whole  of  the  Sahara  to 
Timbuctoo.  Touggout  is  only 
about  130  miles  from  Biskra, 
and  the  distance  separating 
Ouargla  from  Touggout  is  a 
little  less.  The  first  stretch 
is  favourable  to  aviation,  as 
the  land  is  flat  and  sufficiently 
hard.  Aeroplanes  could  alight 
on  it  and  ascend  from  it  with- 
out danger.  Wells  are  abun- 
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dant  and  the  inhabitants 
peaceful.  Between  Touggout 
and  Ouargla  the  wells  are  less 
numerous,  and  the  soft  sandy 
plains  unpropitious  for  the 
landing  of  aerial  craft.  How- 
ever, the  soft  sand  is  often 
broken  by  large  patches  of 
hard  red  soil  on  which  an 
aeroplane  could  descend  in  case 
of  need.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
long  stretch  of  some  400  miles 
between  Ouargla  and  Salah  is 
particularly  well  adapted  for 
aerial  communications.  That 
route,  followed  by  caravans, 
is  provided  with  wells,  not 
separated  from  one  an- 
other by  a  distance  of  more 
than  10  or  12  miles.  Also, 
there  are  along  its  course 
several  military  optical  tele- 
graph stations.  The  desert 
between  Salah  and  Timbuotoo 
is  more  inhospitable.  Along 
the  greater  portion  of  the 
route  wells  exist,  but  in  the 
Ouzel  region  there  is  no  water. 
Nevertheless,  French  officers 
who  have  travelled  there 
assert  there  is  only  one 
stretch  of  about  100  miles  of 
erg — that  is  to  say,  of  hills  of 
moving  sand  without  any  water 
— which  it  would  be  necessary 
to  cross  to  reach  Timbuotoo. 
And  those  same  officers  de- 
clare that  by  descending  east- 
ward to  the  Niger  it  might  be 
avoided,  but  that  the  length  of 
the  aerial  voyage  would  thus 
be  considerably  increased. 

To  establish  aerial  communi- 
cations between  Algeria  and 
the  French  military  colony  of 
Timbuctoo  must  take  consider- 
able time,  on  account  of  the 
necessary  creation  of  numerous 
aeroplane  stations  with  their 
K 
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stock    of    gasolene,    oil,   spare  are  concerned,  most  enoourag- 

parts,    tools,   &o.,   for   repairs,  ing  reports  have  been  sent  to 

and    also    on    account   of    the  the   War  Ministry  by  officers 

equally   necessary    erection   of  stationed  in  the  desert.     They 

pyramids   of   white    stones   in  show    they    are    much     more 

such      regions      as      do      not  favourable     than     in    France, 

offer    natural    landmarks.      It  and   that   it    is    always    easy 

is,  however,  believed   that  for  to  foresee  tornadoes  two   and 

the     greater     portion    of     the  even  three  hours   before   they 

route    the    white    stones    sur-  occur.      There    is,    of     course, 

rounding    the    wells    will     be  the  danger  of  the  motor  being 

sufficient  indication,  and   that  quickly     deteriorated    by    the 

in    others,   such   as  the  Ouzel  sand    impregnating    the     air, 

region,  the   white  chalk   cliffs  but    means   may  be    invented 

will  guide  the  aerial  traveller,  to   prevent   it    from    entering 

However   that   may  be,   there  the  cylinders.     Moreover,  it  is 

seems     no     reason     why     the  estimated    the    atmosphere    is 

attempt  of    the   French    mili-  free  from  sand  at  the  altitude 

tary    authorities    to    establish  of  800  or  at  most  1000  feet,  or 

aerial  communications  between  less  than  the  height  at  which 

Biskra  and  the  outlying  mili-  cross-country  flights  are  usually 

tary    stations    in     the     desert  made.     Perhaps  the  experience 

regions   to   the    south    should  of  the  Italians  in  Tripoli  will 

not  prove    successful.     So  far  furnish  valuable  data  on  that 

as  the  atmospheric  conditions  point. 
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THE   INSURANCE   BILL   AND   AFTER. 


THE  Insurance  Bill  has  passed 
through  both  Houses,  and  Mr 
Lloyd  George's  Christmas  Box 
was  duly  offered  to  the  people 
at  the  festive  season.  The 
Chancellor's  generosity  has 
not  yet  provoked  its  recipi- 
ents to  a  noisy  expression  of 
gratitude.  On  the  contrary, 
we  hear  at  every  turn  the  un- 
mistakable grumblings  of  dis- 
content. The  many  millions 
whom  Mr  Lloyd  George  says 
he  desires  to  benefit  will  have 
none  of  his  benefaction.  He 
offers  them  at  the  top  of  his 
voice  ninepence  for  fourpenoe, 
and  they  indignantly  repudiate 
the  bargain.  They  are  dis- 
trustful of  him,  as  the  mob 
at  a  country  fair  is  distrustful 
of  the  orator  who,  from  the 
security  of  a  cart,  promises  a 
certain  sixpence  in  exchange  for 
a  copper.  Mr  Lloyd  George, 
in  fact,  has  graduated  in  the 
school  of  the  cheap- jack,  and  he 
professes  to  be  amazed  at  the 
folly  of  those  who  refuse  his 
loud-acclaimed  boon.  But  their 
reluctance  does  not  deter  him. 
They  shall  have  his  refreshing 
fruit,  even  if  they  must  be 
clubbed  into  taking  it. 

Nothing  that  has  happened 
of  late  years  proves  the  com- 
plete unreality  of  English  poli- 
tics so  clearly  as  the  passage 
of  this  Insurance  Bill.  Our 
politicians  are  in  the  habit  of 
boasting  that  we  live  under  a 
scientific  democracy.  We  are 
told  hourly  that  the  will  of 


the  people  must  prevail.  Posi- 
tive assurances  are  given  to  us 
that  members  of  Parliament  go 
to  Westminster  solely  to  give 
effect  to  the  people's  wishes. 
They  are  delegates,  they  say, 
and  nothing  more.  If  they 
are  troubled  by  views  of  their 
own,  it  is  their  solemn  duty  to 
suppress  them.  Mr  Asquith, 
who  speaks  always  to  his  brief, 
and  whose  opinion,  therefore, 
varies  with  the  opportunity, 
once  declared  that  the  mandate 
of  the  House  grew  feebler  as 
the  months  passed.  At  the 
outset  all  was  clear.  The 
mandate  was  fresh  and  vigor- 
ous. The  will  of  the  people 
had  not  had  time  to  change 
since  the  General  Election. 
The  relation  between  the  dele- 
gates and  the  polling-booth  was 
still  sensitive.  But  as  time 
went  on,  the  Prime  Minister 
explained,  the  demagogue's 
hand  on  the  pulse  grew  less 
delicate.  He  could  not  with 
certainty  diagnose  the  poor 
creature's  disease,  and  then 
the  moment  had  arrived  to  do 
nothing  more  than  observe  the 
slow  maturing  of  beneficent 
measures  shelved  for  a  period 
of  two  years  by  the  hostile 
Lords. 

This  theory  never  had  the 
smallest  touch  with  the  facts 
of  life  or  politics.  The  push- 
ing of  the  Insurance  Bill 
through  Parliament  without 
discussion  is  an  open  confes- 
sion that  the  mandate  is 
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humbug.  Even  if  there  were 
such  a  thing  as  a  mandate, 
the  Radical  Government  would 
care  nothing  for  it.  To  accent- 
uate the  unreality  which  we  have 
mentioned,  the  leaders  refer 
with  tiresome  iteration  to  the 
opinion  of  the  people.  Viscount 
Haldane,  unctuous  as  always, 
in  introducing  the  Bill  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  assured  his 
colleagues  that  the  Bill  was 
acceptable  in  the  country, 
because  it  had  passed  the 
House  of  Commons  by  large 
majorities.  A  sanguine  folly  I 
Mr  Lloyd  George,  himself 
bound  tight  to  the  mast  of 
self  -  complacency,  has  filled 
the  ears  of  his  followers  with 
wax  that  they  may  not 
listen  to  the  cry  of  the  siren- 
public.  Was  their  hearing 
unimpeded,  they  could  not  help 
catching  the  shouts  of  pro- 
test which  are  raised  on  every 
side.  There  is  no  class  of  the 
community  which  does  not 
desire  the  withdrawal  of  the 
present  Insurance  Bill  Em- 
ployers of  labour,  labourers, 
city  clerks,  domestic  servants 
are  united  in  a  desire  to  escape 
from  an  enforced  and  unwel- 
come tyranny.  Even  Scotland 
turns.  North  Ayrshire  will 
have  none  of  it.  Hardly  within 
living  memory  has  an  agitation 
met  with  so  quick  and  sincere 
a  response.  The  whole  people 
rises  with  one  accord  and  de- 
clares that  the  Insurance  Bill 
is  not  a  fair  expression  of  its 
will.  And  Mr  Lloyd  George, 
in  the  attitude  of  Mr  Pecksniff 
dispensing  favours,  murmurs 
obstinately  that  the  people's 
will  shall  and  does  prevail. 


Thus,  though  the  severance 
between  the  Parliament  and 
the  country  is  complete,  the 
old  phrases  are  used  with 
tedious  constancy,  until  every 
man  and  woman  in  England 
should  detect  the  sham  that  is 
called  representative  govern- 
ment. Nor  is  the  cant  con- 
cerning the  people  and  its 
will  the  only  sign  of  unreality. 
The  Bill  is  sent  to  the  House 
of  Lords  for  revision  at  such 
a  time  as  makes  revision  im- 
possible. We  have  long  been 
accustomed  to  Mr  Asquith's 
cynical  indifference.  The  thing 
that  he  says  to-day  he  will- 
ingly retracts  to-morrow.  He 
cares  not  what  promise  he 
violates  so  long  as  he  may 
push  disastrous  measures  swift- 
ly and  silently  through  the 
House.  But  he  should  have 
let  rather  a  longer  interval 
elapse  before  he  threw  con- 
tempt openly  upon  the  re- 
vising power  of  the  Upper 
Chamber.  When  six  months 
ago  he  out  and  slashed  the 
Constitution  to  please  Mr  Red- 
mond, he  was  kind  enough  to 
imply  that  the  House  of  Lords 
might  do  useful  work  as  a 
committee  of  revision.  His 
condescension  was  amiable  and 
gratifying.  And  so  much 
pleased  was  he  with  his  own 
benevolence  that  he  once  pub- 
licly insisted  that  the  Insurance 
Bill  should  be  sent  to  the  Upper 
House  early  enough  to  receive 
an  adequate  discussion.  "If 
this  Bill  is  to  pass  into  law  in 
the  present  year,"  he  said  on 
October  25,  "  or  if  the  benefits 
we  all  anticipate  to  flow  from 
it  are  not  to  be  indefinitely 
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postponed,  it  must  go  to  the 
House  of  Lords  in  time  to 
give  that  House  an  opportun- 
ity for  considering  it  both  in 
principle  and  detail."  The  Bill 
did  not  go  to  the  House  of 
Lords  in  time;  the  House  of 
Lords  is  deprived  of  all  op- 
portunity of  revision;  and  Mr 
Asquith  has  once  more  given 
public  proof  of  the  unreality 
of  politics  and  of  his  own 
callous  insincerity. 

But  though  the  Insurance 
Bill  has  been  passed  by  Lords 
and  Commons,  it  is  as  far  as 
ever  from  successful  admin- 
istration. It  is  not  like  a 
common  Act  of  Parliament. 
It  cannot  be  enforced  by  the 
police  and  the  law  officers  of 
the  Crown.  Its  one  chance  of 
success  lay  in  the  co-operation 
of  the  entire  community.  A 
Bill  which  converts  the  whole 
medical  profession  into  the  ser- 
vant of  the  people,  and  makes 
every  householder  a  tax-gath- 
erer, can  be  administered  only 
by  the  grace  of  those  upon 
whom  it  is  inflicted.  The  re- 
fusal of  the  doctors  to  accept 
Mr  Lloyd  George's  terms  will 
be  sufficient  of  itself  to  reduce 
the  Act  to  a  dead-letter.  If 
the  citizens  of  England  decline 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
it  will  require  a  far  larger 
army  than  the  Territorial 
force  to  persuade  them.  It  is 
idle  to  introduce  the  German 
system  of  dragooning  into  a 
country  which  has  neither 
Germany's  army  nor  Ger- 
many's habit  of  servile  obe- 
dience. Mr  Lloyd  George  has 
been  misled,  as  he  is  always 


misled,  by  his  hopeful  ignor- 
ance. It  was  not  enough  to 
bring  back  from  a  cheap  trip 
to  Berlin  the  newest  thing  in 
Insurance  Bills.  He  should 
have  studied  also  the  habits 
and  temper  of  England,  to  him 
a  foreign  country,  of  which  he 
knows  and  has  learned  noth- 
ing. However,  he  was  in  a 
hurry.  Mr  Redmond  refused 
to  give  him  another  day's 
grace,  and  there  was  noth- 
ing for  it  but  to  pass  the  Bill 
as  it  stood.  The  real  difficulty 
then  will  begin  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Act,  and 
Mr  Lloyd  George  may  pres- 
ently discover  that  he  has  not 
done  wisely  to  exasperate  all 
those  upon  whose  good  offices 
he  depends. 

Remarkable  as  the  Insurance 
Bill  is,  the  method  of  its  pass- 
ing was  still  more  remarkable. 
The  Bill  was  drafted  as  it  went 
on.  No  less  than  140  amend- 
ments were  approved  under 
the  guillotine,  and  the  Opposi- 
tion made  the  only  protest 
possible  to  them  by  leaving 
the  House.  Discussion  was 
forbidden  them.  At  any  rate, 
they  were  not  obliged  to  con- 
nive at  a  sham.  Even  when 
the  Bill  reached  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  Government  still 
found  more  than  a  hundred 
amendments  necessary.  The 
debate  on  the  third  reading 
was,  so  far  as  the  Government 
was  concerned,  a  complete 
failure.  The  well  -  reasoned 
amendment,  moved  by  Mr 
H.  W.  Forster,  "that,  as  the 
Bill  has  been  neither  adequately 
discussed  in  this  House  nor 
fully  explained  to  the  country, 
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and  would  in  its  present  shape 
be  unequal  in  its  operation, 
steps  should  be  taken  to  enable 
further  consideration  of  Part  I. 
to  be  resumed  next  session," 
was  treated  with  contempt 
both  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  and  the  Prime 
Minister.  Mr  Lloyd  George 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  that 
he  was  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  spoke  with  the 
familiar  voice  of  Limehouse. 
To  close  argument  he  opposed 
petulance.  In  his  rage  at 
the  victories  of  Hitohin  and 
South  Somerset,  he  thought 
it  consistent  with  his  dignity 
to  bring  charges  of  bad  faith, 
which  he  did  not  substantiate, 
against  the  winners  of  those 
two  seats.  In  the  poor  defence 
which  he  made  of  his  Bill,  he 
attempted  to  throw  the  blame 
for  its  shortcomings  upon  the 
Opposition  —  the  very  argu- 
ment of  despair.  The  Opposi- 
tion, said  he,  had  urged  him 
to  adopt  a  contributory  scheme. 
Mr  Bonar  Law's  answer  to  this 
was  complete.  "I  can  think 
of  no  occasion/'  he  said,  "  on 
which  we  pressed  a  contribu- 
tory scheme  upon  him  except 
on  the  occasion  of  the  old  age 
pensions.  How  was  it  re- 
ceived ?  Our  proposal  was 
received  by  the  Prime  Mini- 
ster on  that  occasion  with 
these  words :  '  The  German 
system  cannot  be  transplanted 
here,  for  one  single  and  suffi- 
cient reason,  that  it  is  founded 
upon  two  pillars  —  inquisition 
and  compulsion.' '  Truly,  the 
anthology  of  Mr  Asquith's 
reckless  contradictions  grows 
apace. 


The  levity  of  Mr  Lloyd 
George  was  remarkable  enough. 
Still  more  remarkable  was 
the  confession  with  which  Mr 
Asquith  brought  the  discussion 
to  a  close.  The  Opposition  has 
made  it  clear  at  each  stage 
that  it  looks  with  favour  upon 
the  principle  of  the  Bill.  The 
amendment  to  the  third  read- 
ing demanded  no  more  than 
a  closer  scrutiny,  an  ampler 
consideration.  In  one  sentence 
Mr  Asquith  brushed  away  the 
truth.  "I  say  plainly  in  this 
House," — these  were  his  words 
—''and  I  shall  say  it  in  the 
country,  that  the  persons  re- 
sponsible for  the  framing  of 
this  amendment  to-night,  and 
those  who  go  into  the  Lobby 
in  support  of  it,  are  people 
who  would  have  killed  the 
greatest  scheme  for  the  social 
benefit  of  the  people  that 
has  ever  yet  been  conceived. 
The  country  will  not  under- 
stand your  fine  distinctions." 
That  is  to  say,  Mr  Asquith, 
relying  upon  the  fact  that  the 
country  does  not  understand 
fine  distinctions,  will  go  to  his 
constituents  and  say  the  thing 
which  he  knows  is  not  true. 
He  will  say  that  destruction 
and  amendment  are  one  and 
the  same  thing ;  that  a  man, 
for  instance,  who  found  fault 
with  certain  pages  in  a  book, 
did  not  differ  from  a  common 
hangman,  who  committed  the 
whole  edition  to  the  flames. 
We  did  not  suppose  that  Mr 
Asquith  would  make  a  fair  and 
just  statement  to  the  country. 
We  did  not  expect  that  a 
Prime  Minister  would  have  so 
small  a  sense  of  responsibility 
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as  to  boast  beforehand  of  the  of  punishment.    The  democracy 
misrepresentations    which     he  can    be    brought    to   a   proper 
proposed    to    put     before    his  sense  of  its  mistakes  only  by  a 
innocent  constituents.  personal  inconvenience  acutely 
But  a  sense  of  responsibility  felt.     And  when  for  a  year  the 
is  the  last  quality  which  our  democracy    has    suffered    from 
present   Government    respects.  Mr  Lloyd  George's  benevolence, 
And  for  this  very  reason   the  it    is    not    difficult   to   predict 
House  of  Lords  could  not  but  that  it  will  [dismiss  him  from 
pass     the     Bill.       That     they  the  stewardship  which  in  the 
should    have    converted   it   by  folly  of   his   ignorance  he  has 
revision  into   a   just  and  use-  mismanaged, 
f  ul  measure  was,  as  we   have  We  have  already  said  some- 
said,   carefully   placed    by   the  thing  concerning  the  unreality 
Cabinet    beyond    their    power,  of    the    Government    and    its 
Had  they  rejected   it  —  as   no  proceedings.     The  cant  of  de- 
doubt   the   Ministers    devoutly  mooracy  is  unreal ;  the  jargon 
hoped  they  might, — not  merely  of  the  mandate  is  unreal ;  still 
would    they    have    rejected    a  farther  from  reality  is  the  atti- 
measure     which     in     principle  tude   of   Mr   Asquith.      He   is 
they  approve  ;  they  would  have  the  Prime  Minister  of  England, 
given  the  unbridled  Chancellor  whose  duty  it  is  to  control  his 
of     the     Exchequer    just    the  Cabinet,  and   to   impose   upon 
opportunity    which   he   wants,  his    followers    some    sense    of 
We    can    imagine    with    what  unity  and  discipline.      Yet  he 
unotion  he  would  have  thumped  can  do  no  more  than  murmur, 
the   pulpit  of   the   Tabernacle,  "Go  as  you  please."     Mr  As- 
with   what   a   flood   of    words  quith  is  sternly  opposed  to  the 
he    would    have    pictured    the  extension   of   the   franchise   to 
wicked  Peers  dashing  the   re-  women.      He   believes   that   it 
freshing  fruit  from  the  parched  "  would  be  a  political  mistake 
lips   of   the  people.       He,    too,  of    a    very    disastrous    kind." 
recognises    with    Mr    Asquith  But    he    will    do    nothing    to 
that     the     country    does     not  hinder  it,  if  his  colleagues  take 
understand   your   fine  distino-  a  contrary  view.     He  will  in- 
tions,     and     he     would     have  volve  his  country  in  what  he 
matched    Mr    Asquith's    oyni-  believes  to  be  a  "  disaster "  for 
oism    in    confusing    the    issue,  the   sake   of   the   odd   man   in 
It   is,    therefore,    a   matter   of  the  Cabinet.     He  will  not  re- 
congratulation   that  the   Gov-  sign    to    save    England    from 
eminent    is    not   permitted   to  "  disaster,"  or  for  the  sake  of 
shirk   its    responsibility.      The  a  mere  principle.     He  has  no 
Bill  is  the  Government's,   and  desire    to    sacrifice    his    office, 
it    is    the    Government    which  and     resignation     is     out     of 
must  administer  it.     Nor  is  it  fashion.       But     he     will     rely 
right   that   the   people,    which  upon   the   House   of   Lords   to 
has  returned  these  demagogues  extricate   him   from    an    awk- 
to   power,   should   be  absolved  ward  position.     We  said  many 
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months  ago  that  Mr  Asquith 
would  be  the  first  to  suffer 
from  the  destruction  of  the 
Upper  Chamber,  and  here  he 
is  already  congratulating  him- 
self that  he  did  not  leave  that 
Chamber  without  the  power  of 
delay.  "  It  is  my  honest  opin- 
ion," he  said,  "  that  the  prolon- 
gation of  discussion  which  the 
Parliament  Act  provides  for  a 
Bill  which  has  been  rejected  by 
the  Second  Chamber  in  the  first 
instance,  and  finally  over  the 
Veto  of  the  Second  Chamber 
passed  into  law — that  that  pro- 
longation of  discussion  would 
be  fatal  to  the  political  pro- 
spect of  a  measure  which  is 
really  condemned  by  the  pre- 
ponderating opinion  of  this 
country."  To  find  Mr  Asquith 
using  the  precise  argument 
put  forth  six  months  ago  by 
the  supporters  of  the  House 
of  Lords  is  not  without  its 
irony.  It  need  not  surprise 
us.  There  is  nothing  the 
Prime  Minister  likes  so  much 
as  a  meal  of  his  own  words, 
and  he  will  be  ready  to  eat 
these  also  when  the  occasion 
serves. 

Meanwhile  a  manhood  suf- 
frage bill  is  promised.  And 
why  not  womanhood  suffrage 
too  ?  Mr  Asquith  will  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  "  disaster," 
and  his  colleagues  have  lost 
no  time  in  stealing  a  profit- 
able march  upon  him.  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  that  widely 
advertised  miracle  of  modera- 
tion, "  wants  the  household  to 
be  represented  by  husband  and 
wife."  With  universal  suffrage 
assured,  and  plural  voting 
abolished,  he  sees,  no  doubt,  a 


convenient  method  of  doubling 
the  working  -  class  vote,  and 
disfranchising  still  further  the 
upper  and  middle  classes  of 
the  country.  Mr  Lloyd  George 
is,  of  course,  exultant.  He  is 
not  one  to  disdain  what  he  be- 
lieves to  be  an  easy  method  of 
manufacturing  Radical  votes. 
There  is  no  step  on  the  road 
of  revolution  that  will  daunt 
him,  and  as  he  knows  nothing 
of  the  past,  he  cannot  measure, 
even  if  he  would,  the  danger 
in  which  he  means  with  his 
rhetoric  to  involve  the  country. 
He  has  been  reading  history  of 
late,  he  tells  us,  and  he  is  loftily 
scornful  of  what  Croker  said 
in  1832  concerning  the  Reform 
Bill.  "  But  will  it  end  here  ?  " 
asked  Croker.  "No.  They 
will  go  on  from  bad  to  worse, 
having  no  other  guide  than 
their  passions,  for  you  will 
have  eradicated  from  their 
minds  every  principle  by  which 
mankind  is  controlled.  An- 
archy, with  all  its  horrors  and 
miseries,  will  come,  the  appe- 
tite for  change  will  go  on  in- 
creasing, and  it  will  lie  down 
at  last  like  the  wild  beast,  ap- 
peased and  quiet  only  when 
it  is  satiated  with  having 
devoured  all  that  is  within 
its  reach."  These  wise  words 
are  as  true  to-day  as  they 
were  when  they  were  uttered. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1832  we  should  never 
have  had  Mr  Lloyd  George  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer; 
we  should  not  have  been  with- 
in measurable  distance  of  Uni- 
versal Suffrage. 

The  unreality  of  politics  does 
not  vanish,  even  when  we  con- 
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sider  the  question  of  Home 
Rule.  In  Ireland,  also,  the 
Government  pursues  change 
for  the  mere  sake  of  change. 
The  desire  of  Home  Rule,  long 
kept  alive  by  American  dollars 
and  unscrupulous  agitation, 
pines  in  prosperity.  The  ad- 
mirable speech  which  our  new 
leader,  Mr  Bonar  Law,  made 
some  weeks  since  at  Bootle, 
and  which  abundantly  justified 
the  sound  choice  of  the  party, 
painted  in  the  colours  of  truth 
the  new  Ireland  which  has 
grown  up  under  the  beneficent 
action  of  Land  Purchase,  Agri- 
cultural Organisation,  and  the 
other  schemes  devised  by  Mr 
Balfour  and  the  Unionists. 
Mr  Redmond,  in  a  speech 
delivered  in  America,  declared 
that  "Ireland  would  prefer 
rags  and  poverty  rather  than 
surrender  her  national  spirit." 
No  one  has  ever  asked  Ireland 
or  Scotland  or  Wales  to  sur- 
render her  national  spirit,  and 
to  this  superfluous  policy  of 
"  rags  and  poverty  "  Mr  Bonar 
Law  opposes  the  far  wiser 
policy  of  equal  rights.  "  My 
Irish  policy,"  said  he,  "is  to 
treat  Ireland  precisely  as  I  treat 
England,  Scotland,  or  Wales." 
Ireland,  indeed,  as  Mr  Bonar 
Law  said,  has  been  treated 
far  more  generously  than  any 
other  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom. This  admission  has  been 
wrung  even  from  Lord  Mac- 
Donnell.  "  From  Mr  Balfour's 
time  in  1891,"  said  his  lord- 
ship, "up  to  the  present  day 
there  had  been  a  succession  of 
great  things.  Consequently 
they  must  admit  that,  however 
Ireland  might  have  suffered  in 
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the  past,  the  day  of  her  re- 
generation had  come."  The 
one  obstacle  in  the  way  of  that 
regeneration  is  placed  by  the 
hands  of  the  falsely  called 
Nationalists.  The  value  of  the 
work  achieved  by  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett  is  acknowledged  by 
all  save  those  who  would  invent 
grievances  for  their  own  profit. 
Mr  T.  W.  Russell  refuses  to 
help  the  development  of  agri- 
culture because  Mr  Redmond 
and  his  friends  do  not  like  it, 
— a  fact  that  convinces  us 
that  the  demand  for  Home 
Rule  is  no  more  sincere  than 
the  demand  for  Universal 
Suffrage. 

Nor  did  Mr  Bonar  Law 
spare  the  Radicals  for  their 
alternate  suppression  and 
display  of  Home  Rule.  "The 
attempt  of  the  Government 
to  carry  this  measure,"  said 
he,  "in  a  Parliament  where 
the  majority  was  obtained 
on  other  issues,  is  one  of 
the  most  dishonest  things 
which  has  ever  been  done 
by  any  political  party  in  this 
country."  The  attempt  will 
fail.  Great  Britain  will  not 
consent  to  its  own  dismem- 
berment. The  flippancy  of 
Mr  Birrell,  who  throws  dis- 
credit upon  his  policy  in 
every  speech  that  he  makes ; 
the  opportunism  of  Mr  As- 
quith,  who  cannot  always  re- 
member the  brief  to  which  he 
is  speaking  for  the  moment, — 
are  not  likely  to  prevail  against 
the  satisfied  indifference  of 
Roman  Catholic  Ireland  or 
against  the  settled  determina- 
tion of  Ulster.  In  the  last 
resort  we  shall  depend  upon 
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the  oourage  and  resolution  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  who  will 
assuredly  suspend  the  Bill,  if  it 
ever  should  pass  the  Commons. 
"  The  prolongation  of  discussion 
would  be  fatal  to  the  political 
prospect  of  a  measure  whioh 
is  really  condemned  by  the 
preponderating  opinion  of  this 
country."  We  thank  thee,  Mr 
Asquith,  for  teaching  us  these 


words !  Meanwhile,  secure  in 
tho  united  party  and  in  the 
wise  leadership  of  a  courageous 
and  honourable  statesman,  we 
shall  face  the  future,  happy  in 
the  confident  knowledge  that, 
despite  the  energy  of  un- 
scrupulous vote-catchers,  Eng- 
land is  still  as  remote  from 
Home  Rule  as  from  Universal 
Suffrage. 
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WHAT     IS     NATIONALITY? 

THERE  is  no  idea  which  has  is  decisive :  there  is  hardly  one 

made    more    way    in    Europe  which  may  not  be  in  conflict 

during  the  last  fifty  years  than  with  the  rest.      To  an  Ameri- 

that  of  nationality,  which  as-  can  citizen,  I  can  conceive  this 

serts    that    it    takes    a    great  problem  of  defining  nationality 

deal   more   to   make   a  nation  may  seem  idle  or  unimportant, 

than   mere    political    unity   or  But  this  is  only  because  that 

a  well-defined  portion  of   the  great    people    has    solved    the 

globe.    We  now  recognise  some  question    by    fusing    a    great 

far  more  subtle  and  sentimen-  number    of    what    are     called 

tal  bond  of  union,  which  makes  nationalities,  so  that  they  are 

a    nation    feel    itself    one    in  not     recognised     as     separate 

spirit,   or  in   language,    or  in  items    in    the    United    States, 

creed,   or   in    a    supposed    de-  but  all  make  up  the  American 

scent  from  the  same  ancestors,  nation.      It    aspires    to    some- 

This  last   is   called    the   unity  thing  like  the  chemical  fusion 

of   race,    and   there    has    been  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  into 

a    growing    belief,     especially  water,  where  these  constituent 

among    the    smaller    races    in  elements  are  no   longer  to  be 

our  great  empires,  that  every  distinguished ;   whereas  in  the 

so-called    race    should   be  in-  European    empires    the  fusion 

dependent    of    its    neighbours  is  in  most  cases  only  mechan- 

and   manage    its   own    affairs,  ical,    and    the    separate    parts 

I   need    hardly   say   that   this  are    often    prominent    enough, 

general  description   of  nation-  Nevertheless,  we  have  seen  in 

ality    teems    with    ambiguities  America  an  extension  of  that 

and   difficulties.      Not   one    of  empire     to     inferior     physical 

these  elements  in  any  national-  types,  and  we  may  conceive  it 

ity,  even  if  it  can  be  defined,  extended    to    people    like    the 
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Canadians  of  Quebeo,  where 
the  problem  of  nationality 
might  assume  grave  import- 
ance. If  there  be  now  any 
distinct  nationality  (apart  from 
the  Negroes)  in  the  States, 
it  is  probably  that  of  the 
Jews,  and  even  these  tend  to 
become  fused  like  the  rest  in 
the  great  crucible  of  American 
society. 

But  how  different  is  it  in 
Europe!  The  earliest  solidar- 
ity after  the  dark  ages  of 
confusion  was  that  of  creed. 
Christian  Europe  felt  a  bond 
of  unity  against  the  heathen 
and  the  "foul  paynim."  Pres- 
ently the  royal  houses,  by 
intermarriages  and  bequests, 
came  to  create  another  great 
solidarity,  while  the  popula- 
tions were  as  yet  strange  to 
one  another  in  languages  and 
in  habits ;  and  so  any  Life  of 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  will 
show  how  there  were  royal 
connections  from  Hungary  to 
Spain,  from  Sicily  to  Soot- 
laud,  which  made  it  possible 
for  any  prince,  or  even  prin- 
cess, to  succeed  to  a  duchy 
or  principality  over  remote 
and  foreign  nationalities.  The 
temptation  to  strengthen  them- 
selves by  these  alliances,  and 
bring  various  sections  of 
Europe  under  a  common  ruler, 
when  rulers  had  real  or  even 
despotic  power,  led  to  the 
gradual  crystallisation  of  large 
and  not  very  homogeneous 
populations  into  kingdoms  or 
empires,  each  of  which  con- 
fessedly embraced  several  na- 
tionalities, but  embraced  them 
for  their  good,  as  the  armies 
of  the  king  or  emperor  pro- 
tected them,  and  the  exactions 


of  one  ruler  over  a  vast  area 
were  not  so  searching  as  those 
of  several  petty  local  chiefs. 
Thus  the  process  went  on 
of  absorbing  nationalities  into 
nations,  which  were  confessedly 
great  political  units  governed 
by  a  single  chief,  and  escap- 
ing great  dangers  under  his 
protection. 

It  is  since  the  rise  of 
democratic  ideas  in  govern- 
ment, and  perhaps  owing  to 
them,  that  a  contrary  ten- 
dency has  arisen.  Not  only 
the  separate  classes  but  the 
separate  sections  of  the  great 
empires  of  Europe  have  begun 
to  feel  that  they  have  claims 
for  separate  consideration ;  that 
they  are  not  to  be  fused  in  a 
great  cosmopolitan  cluster  of 
Imperial  societies,  but  that  they 
have  a  right  to  regard  them- 
selves as  separate  from  the  be- 
ginning, separate  in  race  or 
language  or  religion,  and  only 
coerced  into  a  pretended  unity 
by  conquest  or  by  the  constraint 
of  circumstances.  The  pro- 
fessed aim  of  these  sections  of 
empires  which  call  themselves 
nationalities  is  to  break  up  the 
great  systems  of  Europe  into 
smaller  and  smaller  political 
units,  and  so  to  revert  to  that 
oonditidn  of  the  world  from 
which  modern  Europe  has  been 
developed. 

But  when  we  consider  the 
claims  on  which  these  preten- 
sions are  based,  we  shall  be 
surprised  at  their  weakness ; 
and  when  we  consider  the  prob- 
able consequences  of  their  re- 
cognition, we  cannot  but  feel 
alarm  at  the  prospects  of  civ- 
ilisation in  the  world.  The 
first  and  simplest  claim  is  that 
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of  race.     "We  are   a  distinct  claims    to    represent     all    the 

race,"  they  say,  "from  our  con-  Slovaks,  Germans,  Jews    Gip- 

querors,  and  we  have  a  right  sies,     &o.,     who     live     among 

to   recover  our  independence."  them.      Yet    the    Hungarians 

What  do  you  mean  by  a  distinct  put  forth  strongly  the  demand 

race,  and  how  is  it  to  be   de-  of  nationality. 
fined  ?     If  you  mean  purity  of        The  Irish,  who  are  so  loud  in 

descent      from      homogeneous  their   demands  for  a  separate 

common     ancestors,     clear    of  and  independent  political  life 

contamination   with   adjoining  and    for  Ireland   as   a   nation 

people   then  we  may  safely  say  among  the  nations  of  the  earth 

that  there  are  no  even  approxi-  are  equally  absurd  when  they 

mately   pure   races  in  Europe  assert  this  independence  on  the 

but  the  Gipsies  and  the  ground  that  they  are  a  separate 
Jews,  and  they  have  not,  and 
probably  will  not,  set  up  a 
claim  to  be  separate  nations, 
All  the  other  nationalities 
which  are  now  asserting  the 
right  to  separate  political  or- 
ganisation  are  notoriously 


and  distinct  race.  For  no  race 
was  ever  more  mixed,  and  per- 
haps  the  least  important  ele- 
ment  among  them  all  is  the 
Celtic  stock  from  which  most 
Irish  patriots  would  derive  the 
race.  First  there  were  in 

mixed  m  race,  and  are  gener-    Ireland  those  prehistoric  races 

ally    supposed    to    owe    their    well     known     in     the     Celtic 

vigour   to   that   very  mixture, 

Let    us    take   two    prominent 

examples        The     Hungarians 

(Magyars),  who  werejor  a  long 

time  a  distinct  nation,  but  have 

been     under     the     control     of 

Austria    from  which   they  are  en         ay  ese 

eagerly  freeing  themselves,  are    types   are   quite  distinct   from 

really  a  small  minority  of  Tar-    any  Celtic  type  that  we  know. 

tars  non-Aryan  m  b  ood,  now     Then  came  the  Celtic  invaders, 

mol  who  conquered    and   intermar- 

ried    with  them,  and   imposed 
upon  them  their  language,  just 


c 

legends  as  Firbolgs,  Tuatha 
de  Danaan,  &c.,  who  were  all 
over  the  country  when  the 
Celtic  conquerors  arrived,  and 
who  have  left  manifest  traces 
in  the  types  of  the  Irish  people 
to  the  present  day  These 


mostly  Protestant  m  creed, 
hvmg  as  a  dominant  national- 
ity  among  a  vast  crowd  of 
Slovaks  who  speak  a  wholly 


, 

ovas  wo  speak  a  wholly  as  the  Arab  minority  hae  to- 
different  language,  profess  the  posed  upon  the  Copts  of  Egypt 
Roman  Catholic  creed 


, 
Roman  Catholic  creed,  and  are 

f^.if    air°nem8y.mpathie8 
with  their  Magyar  aristocracy, 


their  now  universal  Arbic 
Then  oame  Northmen,  who 
built  the  principal  cities  of 

Irdand  and  8ettled  ^  the 
to  govern  Hung-  coast,  and  who  have  also  left 
ary  as  an  mdependent  kingdom  clear  traces  of  their  type 
is  not  a  claim  based  (as  in  Then,  not  to  speak  of  Spanish 
Bohemia)  on  the  homogeneity  traders  in  theWest,  W6P  have 

cLntrvPZ  6      ft  ^u  the    EnSH8h    and    Scotti8h 
untry,  but  on  the  fact  that  a    ments   over    all    the 

small  minority  m  that  country    supplying   it   with 


country 
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suspected.  The  Celts  assumed 
themselves  to  be  autochthonous, 
just  as  the  Greeks  of  Attica 
did,  though  the  majority  of 
the  place  -  names  in  Attica 
testify  that  they  were  given 
by  a  non-Hellenic  population. 
Athens  itself,  Lyoabettus, 
Hymettus,  Ilissos,  and,  fur- 
ther away,  Corinth,  and  many 
others,  have  no  Greek  deriva- 
tion. There  is  hardly  a  country 
in  Europe  that  does  not  show 
similar  phenomena.  Enough, 
therefore,  and  more  than 
enough,  has  been  said  to 
show  that  we  cannot  call 
nationality  the  result  of  living 
together  in  one  country  or  part 
of  a  country,  any  more  than 
we  can  find  it  represented  by 
a  race  free  from  any  admix- 
ture of  others,  or  marked  by 
a  unity  in  language  or  in 
creed. 

What,  then,  is  this  now  pre- 
valent idea  of  nationality  which 
is  making  such  a  stir  in  the 
world  ?  Is  it  a  mere  phantom 
which  has  deluded  the  nations 
of  the  world,  a  Will-o'-the-wisp 
which  has  led  them  into  path- 
less error?  I  think  not,  and 
I  am  prepared  to  allow  it  great 
influence  in  the  future  of  our 
civilisation,  both  for  good  and 
for  evil.  When  probed  to  the 
bottom,  we  discover  it  to  be 
a  mere  sentiment,  a  feeling 
among  groups  of  men  that 
they  belong  to  one  family  in 
interests  and  habits,  that  they 
are  brethren  together,  and  re- 
gard their  neighbours  as  com- 
parative strangers ;  and  this 
forms  a  real  bond  of  union, 
which  is  strengthened  by  any 
other  bond  they  can  dis- 
cover, or  even  invent.  This 


common  sentiment  among  the 
members  of  a  society  is  not 
to  be  thought  a  small  thing ; 
it  may  have  the  most  serious 
consequences — it  may  mould 
the  whole  life  of  men.  We 
often  hear  of  a  grievance  being 
only  sentimental,  as  if  it  were 
opposed  to,  or  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from,  a  real  griev- 
ance. The  truth  is  that  no 
grievance  is  real  till  it  is  senti- 
mental, for  it  is  in  sentiment 
that  grievance  exists.  And 
likewise,  when  men  have  got 
it  into  their  heads  that  they 
are  a  distinct  nationality,  built 
upon  more  or  less  vague  or 
unreal  traditions,  they  will 
invent  and  clutch  at  any  kind 
of  reason  to  prove  that  this 
sentiment  has  a  deep  root  in 
the  nature  of  things.  They 
will  imagine  a  unity  of  race, 
they  will  assert  that  they  come 
from  a  common  home;  they 
will  claim  that  they  always 
spoke  a  distinct  language,  and 
that  they  always  worshipped 
their  God  in  the  same  way. 
But  all  these  cannot  account 
for  the  sentiment,  for  they  are 
never  all  true  together,  though 
they  are  probably  never  all 
false.  But,  as  in  the  pedigrees 
of  certain  of  our  Lords,  which 
are  made  up  by  heralds  and 
flatterers,  they  come  to  do  duty 
in  a  family  tree  to  which  they 
may  be  related,  but  into  which 
they  may  have  entered  by 
dishonesty  or  mistake. 

We  come  in  conclusion  to 
discuss  the  good  or  the  harm 
which  this  now  fashionable 
sentiment  is  doing  in  the  civil- 
ised world.  Let  us  first  cite 
an  instance  in  which  it  seems 
to  do  unmixed  good.  Take 
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the  case  of  Scotland.  After 
the  Union  with  England  in 
1705,  there  were  outbursts  of 
nationality  in  the  shape  of 
rebellions,  which  brought  great 
misery  upon  the  country.  But 
when  these  were  over,  and  the 
Scottish  people  began  to  under- 
stand the  commercial  benefits 
of  the  Union,  and  also  the 
scope  which  young  Scots  found 
opened  to  them  as  members  of 
Great  Britain,  the  bitter  feel- 
ing of  conquered  nationality 
began  to  reconcile  itself  with 
the  change,  and  so  the  Scots 
became  gradually  a  loyal  por- 
tion of  the  British  Empire. 
But  the  nationality  of  the 
Scots  is  as  marked  as  ever. 
Though  thoroughly  proud  of 
it,  nay,  perhaps,  because  they 
are  proud  of  it,  they  despise 
keeping  it  up  by  artificial 
means,  least  of  all  by  insisting 
on  galvanising  into  life  and 
teaching  in  all  Scottish  schools 
the  language  of  their  High- 
lands. They  know  very  well 
that  though  Gaelic  gives  a 
strong  flavour  to  their  speech, 
and  even  to  their  poetry,  they 
can  do  all  they  want  for  Scot- 
land without  isolating  her  from 
her  neighbours,  and  making 
the  access  of  civilisation  more 
difficult  to  her  children.  Con- 
sider the  ludicrous  contrast  of 
the  Hungarians,  who  at  their 


millenary  national  exhibition 
in  Buda  -  Pesth  thought  it  a 
piece  of  dignified  patriotism  to 
put  up  all  the  notices  through- 
out the  building  in  Hungarian 
alone  —  a  Tartar  language 
which  hardly  anybody  in 
Europe  understands,  and 
which  nobody  wants  to  learn. 
Such  a  comical  absurdity 
would  be  quite  possible  now 
in  Ireland,  if  the  extreme  ad- 
vocates of  the  Gaelic  move- 
ment had  their  way.  The 
isolation  of  nations  by  divers 
languages  is  indeed  one  of  the 
greatest  bars  to  human  pro- 
gress, ever  since  the  nations 
around  the  tower  of  Babel  had 
their  high  ambitions  shattered 
by  the  confusion  of  tongues. 
Nationalities  which  seek  this 
means  of  self-assertion  en- 
cumber themselves  with  a 
needless  difficulty,  and  put  a 
clog  upon  all  their  education. 
If  there  be  one  thing  more 
than  another  which  marks  the 
good  sense  of  the  American 
States,  it  is  that  they  will  not 
tolerate  the  sentimental  pres- 
ervation of  other  tongues  than 
English  in  their  Parliaments, 
and  by  this  more  than  by  any- 
thing else  they  are  probably 
making  their  motley  popula- 
tion a  distinct  nationality  as 
well  as  a  great  nation. 

J.  P.  MAHAFFY. 
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ALL  this  happened  years 
ago,  when  I  was  Acting-Resi- 
dent of  Yambo,  in  Eastern 
Numidia.  In  those  days  there 
were  no  railways,  no  tele- 
graphs, no  steamers  in  the 
river  above  Meshra.  The  only 
roads  were  the  native  paths 
through  the  bush,  and  it  took 
a  month  to  get  a  message  to 
Headquarters,  another  to  get 
an  answer.  I  was  the  only 
white  man  permanently  in 
Yambo,  which  is  a  district 
about  as  big  as  Yorkshire,  and 
I  lived  absolutely  alone  from 
year's  end  to  year's  end,  except 
for  an  occasional  visit  from  an 
inspector,  a  doctor,  or  a  pro- 
spector. Any  sort  of  English- 
man was  welcome — even  one 
who  had  just  come  out  of 
prison.  He,  I  remember,  went 
away  with  my  watch  and  two 
spoons,  after  a  week's  stay, 
but  I  hadn't  the  heart  to  pro- 
secute him :  he  was  the  only 
white  man  I  had  seen  for  six 
months.  So  I  just  sent  Akso 
Wad  Dok  after  him  with  a 
note  to  say  he  had  better  re- 
turn them,  which  he  did,  like 
a  lamb. 

This  brings  me  to  Akso  Wad 
Dok,  who  is  the  hero  of  this 
yarn,  or  rather,  I  suppose,  the 
victim.  He  was  the  very  first 
prisoner  I  ever  had  to  try. 
The  charge  was  stealing  a  cow, 
and  the  evidence  was  quite 
clear.  Akso,  called  upon  for 
his  defence,  said  that  he  had 
noticed  the  cow,  that  it  seemed 
to  him  a  good  sort  of  cow,  and 


that  therefore  he  had  taken  it. 
He  was  sentenced  to  six  months 
imprisonment.  Thereupon  he 
petitioned  the  Court  for  a 
flogging  instead.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  jail  was  known 
to  be  full  of  afreets,  who  would 
certainly  eat  him  alive  in  the 
night :  I  thought  at  first  he 
meant  bugs,  in  which  case  his 
allegation  would  have  been 
well  founded,  but  it  turned  out 
that  he  meant  devils.  He 
begged  and  prayed  for  a  flog- 
ging :  it  really  was  most  affect- 
ing ;  and  as  I  had  power  under 
the  Code  to  substitute  flogging 
for  imprisonment  I  finally  let 
him  off  with  twenty-five  lashes. 
He  took  them  without  a  mur- 
mur, though  my  experienced 
sergeant  applied  them  with 
zeal ;  and  from  that  day  for- 
ward he  could  never  do  enough 
to  show  his  gratitude.  It 
seems  curious  that  one  should 
gain  a  man's  affections  by 
ordering  him  to  be  pretty 
severely  flogged,  but  there  was 
no  doubt  whatever  that  Akso 
was  entirely  devoted  to  me. 

I  liked  him  myself,  I  must 
say  —  he  was  such  a  jovial 
beggar  and  such  a  good  sports- 
man. He  didn't  belong  to  any 
of  the  tribes  in  those  parts, 
having  been  a  slave-boy  brought 
right  across  Africa  in  Rabeh 
Zobehr's  time,  and  left  stranded 
in  Yambo,  by  some  accident, 
shortly  before  the  French  put 
an  end  to  Kabeh's  ambitions. 
He  was,  I  think,  a  N'Zande, 
or  Nyam-Nyam,  from  the  Bahr 
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el  Ghazal ;  but  he  was  always 
very  vague  about  his  tribe. 
Probably  the  Arab  slave-raiders 
had  caught  him  when  he  was 
still  too  young  to  know  the 
tribal  name. 

I  did  a  good  deal  of  shooting 
in  those  days ;  and  Akso  got 
into  the  habit  of  coming  out 
with  me,  armed  with  an  enor- 
mous spear.  He  was  quite  a 
good  tracker,  and  a  cheery 
fellow  to  have  about.  I  used 
to  laugh  at  his  great  spear, 
but  one  day  it  came  in  very 
handy,  when  a  leopard  I  had 
hit  rather  far  back  came  for 
me.  I  missed  him  clean  at 
ten  yards  :  a  charging  leopard 
comes  so  fast  you  can  hardly 
see  him  ;  and  I  expect  I  should 
have  been  done  for  if  I'd  been 
alone.  But  Akso  got  past  me 
in  time  to  catch  the  brute  on 
the  point  of  his  spear,  and 
spitted  him  like  a  lark.  Jolly 
plucky  thing  to  do  :  a  charging 
leopard  is  no  joke. 

After  that  he  attached  him- 
self to  me  as  a  sort  of  un- 
official guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend, —  used  to  feed  in  my 
compound  and  do  odd  jobs. 
I  don't  think  I  used  to  pay 
him  any  regular  wages,  but  I 
gave  him  what  he  wanted, 
which  wasn't  much.  One 
thing  I  gave  him  was  a  trade- 
gun,  which  he'd  set  his  heart 
on.  Quite  wrong,  I  suppose, 
and  contrary  to  the  Conven- 
tion of  somewhere  -  or  -  other ; 
but  in  those  days  international 
conventions  didn't  seem  to 
penetrate  so  far  inland  as 
Yambo.  After  that,  he  left 
the  spear  at  home,  and  took 
to  bringing  out  the  gun, 
loaded  with  buck  -  shot.  This 
made  me  a  bit  nervous  at 


first;  but  he  was  quite  safe 
with  it,  and  used  to  stand  by 
to  stop  a  charge  whenever  I 
got  a  shot  at  lion,  leopard, 
or  rhino.  Manvers,  who  was 
then  Inspector  -  General,  used 
to  call  him  my  man  Friday ; 
and  certainly  he  was  a  devoted 
servant. 

Then,  one  day,  I  heard  that 
a  white  man  was  coming  up 
from  the  river,  and  in  the 
evening  I  strolled  out  to  meet 
him.  It  turned  out  to  be  one 
Mackay,  a  bug  -  hunter,  who 
had  come  to  look  for  the  big 
black-and-white  beetle,  which 
is  reported  to  be  found  in 
Yambo,  though  I  have  never 
seen  one.  He  had  only  two 
bearers  left,  all  the  rest  having 
bolted :  those  two  seemed  to 
be  loaded  up  with  collecting- 
boxes  ;  apart  from  that  he  had 
no  luggage  of  any  kind.  He 
was  in  rags,  and  dripping  with 
sweat,  and  as  he  came  up  the 
path  he  nagged  continually  at 
his  two  remaining  bearers,  and 
occasionally  poked  them  with 
the  handle  of  his  butterfly-net. 
I  can't  think  why  they  hadn't 
deserted  too.  If  there's  one 
thing  our  black  brothers  ab- 
solutely loathe  it's  being 
nagged  at.  They  don't  mind 
being  a  bit  cursed  now  and 
then,  or  even  beaten,  so  long 
as  it's  all  over  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  everybody  happy  again ; 
but  they  simply  won't  stay 
with  a  master  who  continually 
reproves  them. 

I  took  Mackay  to  my  house, 
and  sent  off  a  party  to  collect 
his  baggage.  He  wasn't  really 
at  all  a  bad  little  chap,  except 
for  his  unfortunate  manner 
with  the  natives.  I  tackled 
him  on  the  subject,  and  told 
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him  the  story  of  Pie  -  dish 
O'Brien,  my  first  chief, 
O'Brien's  practice  was,  if  any 
food  displeased  him,  to  send 
for  the  cook  and  throw  dish 
and  food  together  at  his  head, 
accompanied  by  perhaps  half 
a  dozen  well  -  chosen  expres- 
sions,  after  which  he  regarded 
the  incident  as  closed.  It  used 
to  come  rather  expensive  in 
crockery,  and  the  cook  was 
generally  more  or  less  bruised  ; 
but  there  was  no  doubt  that 
he  was  devoted  to  O'Brien, 
He  never  would  leave  him, 
though  he  had  lots  of  good 
offers,  having  developed  under 
this  rather  drastic  treatment 
into  an  Al  chef.  The  reason 
for  his  devotion,  as  he  once 
confided  to  me,  was  that 
O'Brien  never  nagged  at  him. 
Maokay  said  there  was  no 
excuse  for  such  disgusting 
violence,  which  was  pretty 
good,  considering  his  own  per- 
formanoe  with  the  handle  of 
his  butterfly  -net,  —  jolly  hefty 
stick,  too. 

Well,  he  stayed  with  me  for 
some  weeks,  and,  as  I  was 
very  busy,  I  turned  him  over 
to  Akso  to  be  trotted  round 
after  his  bugs  and  things, 
Poor  old  Akso  didn't  half  like 
it  ;  he  thought  all  this  bug- 
hunting  a  fool's  game  to  start 
with,  and  then  Mackay  never 
stopped  talking  at  him.  Akso, 
it  appeared,  had  knocked  down 
a  butterfly  with  a  stick,  and 
brought  the  mangled  remains 
in  triumph  to  Mackay.  It 
turned  out  to  be  a  very  rare 
kind,  and,  of  course,  the  re- 
mains  were  no  good  as  a  speci- 
men.  ^Mackay  never  stopped 
scolding  about  it,  though  it  is 
not  a&  all  likely  that  he  would 


have  got  the  butterfly  if  Akso 
had  left  it  alone  ;  and  anyhow, 
it  was  only  an  excess  of  zeal 
on  Akso's  part.  But  Mackay 
couldn't  see  that,  and  kept  on 
for  days  complaining  about  it. 

Finally  Akso  turned  really 
sulky.  He  said,  among  other 
things,  that  he  was  a  warrior, 
and  not  a  slave  -  boy  ;  that, 
when  his  women  nagged  at 
him,  it  was  his  custom  to  beat 
them  ;  and  that  if  a  man 
nagged  like  a  woman,  he 
ought  to  be  beaten  like  a 
woman.  Of  course  I  gave  him 
a  dressing  down,  but  I  told 
Maokay  he'd  much  better  for- 
get  about  his  butterfly,  and 
give  Akso  a  rest  —  and  he 
promised  he  would. 

One  morning,  when  I  was 
writing  in  my  office,  my  ser- 
geant  oame  in  to  say  that  the 
news  had  come  that  Maokay 
had  been  killed.  I  rode  off  at 
once  to  the  place,  and  there  I 
found  the  poor  little  beggar 
with  a  hole  in  his  back  you 
could  have  put  your  fist  in. 
Someone  had  shot  him  at  close 
range  from  behind  ;  and  there 
at  the  edge  of  the  scrub  we 
found  the  trade  -gun  I  had 
given  to  Akso  Wad  Dok. 
Akso  himself  was  nowhere  to 
be  seen.  It  looked  a  pretty 
clear  case,  didn't  it  ? 

Well,  of  course,  I  had  the 
country  scoured  ;  but  Akso 
came  strolling  in  himself  late 
in  the  afternoon.  The  ser- 
geant  collared  him  at  once, 
and  brought  him  in  to  me. 
All  he  would  say  was  that 
someone  had  stolen  his  gun, 
and  that  he'd  been  out  looking 
for  it.  So  I  committed  him 
for  trial  on  the  charge  of 
murder. 
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The  trial  came  off  three 
days  later.  The  Court  was 
composed  of  myself  and  two 
assessors.  Mohammed  Hassan, 
the  local  learned  man  of  the 
Moslems,  not  really  a  Kadi, 
but  a  sort  of  deputy 
("  Maazoun  "  they  call  it),  was 
one  of  them ;  the  other  was 
Manuyama,  the  Head  Chief, 
rather  a  formal  old  bird :  just 
the  sort  of  man  who  would 
have  yarned  about  the  separa- 
tion of  judicial  and  executive 
functions,  if  he  had  known  any 
language  in  which  you  can 
talk  that  sort  of  stuff. 

My  old  sergeant  did  Prose- 
cutor, according  to  his  lights. 
He  had  got  all  the  witnesses 
collected  in  a  bunch  outside 
the  Court;  so  far  as  I  could 
see,  from  where  I  sat,  he  was 
trying  to  teach  them  to  form 
fours.  When  I  called  for  one 
of  them,  he  picked  him  out  of 
the  crowd  and  sent  him  in 
with  the  warning,  "  If  you  tell 
lies,  you'll  be  sent  to  prison." 
It's  not  really  such  a  bad  way 
of  conducting  a  prosecution,  at 
least  among  primitive  people. 

Magindo,  1st  witness,  said — 

"The  white  man  who  is 
dead  used  to  go  every  day 
into  the  bush.  He  used  to 
catch  insects  and  put  them  in 
boxes.  It  is  not  known  why 
he  did  this.  Akso  Wad  Dok 
used  to  go  with  him.  That 
is  all  I  know." 

By  the  Court.  "  Were  you  in 
the  village  on  the  day  when 
the  white  man  was  killed?" 

Witness.  "No.  I  had  gone 
to  Mabinda  to  buy  a  cow." 

Malolo,  2nd  witness,  said — 


"I  have  been  stone-blind 
from  my  youth  up,  and  I  know 
nothing  of  this  affair." 

Akkousha,  3rd  witness,  said — 

"The  white  man  who  is 
dead  used  to  call  out  for  Akso 
Wad  Dok,  whose  hut  is  close 
to  mine,  every  morning  on  his 
way  to  the  bush.  On  the  day 
he  died  I  heard  him  call,  but  I 
do  not  know  whether  Akso 
Wad  Dok  came  out.  I  did  not 
see  either  of  them." 

Manama,  £th  witness,  said — 

"I  saw  the  white  man  on 
the  morning  he  died.  He 
walked  through  the  village 
alone.  He  called  out  several 
times  for  Akso  Wad  Dok. 
Afterwards  I  saw  him  going 
along  the  path  by  the  old 
clearing.  He  then  had  a  man 
close  behind  him  with  a  gun. 
I  think  it  was  Akso  Wad  Dok, 
but  I  am  not  sure.  It  was  a 
long  way  off." 

The  5th,  6th,  and  7th  wit- 
nesses gave  substantially  the 
same  evidence  as  Manama. 
They  were  all  sure  that  the 
man  had  a  gun,  but  they  were 
not  certain  that  it  was  Akso. 
They  thought  it  must  have 
been,  because  he  always  went 
out  with  the  white  man. 

Kissuru,  a  sub- chief,  8th  wit- 
ness, said — 

"Eight  days  ago  there  was 
a  beer-drinking  in  my  house. 
Akso  Wad  Dok  was  there.  A 
man  from  the  Congo  was  there 
also.  This  man  said,  after 
drinking  beer,  that  lie  had 
once  shot  a  white  man.  He 
said  he  was  waiting  *fath  a 
gun  by  a  game  path,  an»  a  fat 
white  man  came  along,  and 
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did  not  see  him ;  so,  when  this 
white  man  had  passed,  he  put 
his  gun  close  to  him  and  fired, 
and  the  white  man  was  killed. 
He  did  not  know  who  the 
white  man  was,  but  he  shot 
him  because  he  wanted  to  see 
if  he  could  kill  him  or  not.  So 
Akso  Wad  Dok  said  that  was 
a  fool's  trick,  because  some 
white  men  were  very  good. 
But,  he  said,  this  new  white 
man  is  like  a  scolding  woman  : 
one  of  these  days  I  shall  shoot 
him,  if  he  will  go  on  scolding." 

Other  witnesses  confirmed 
this  story. 

Akso  said,  "  It  is  true  I  said 
that.  But  the  white  man 
stopped  scolding,  and  I  did 
not  shoot  him." 

As  usual,  the  most  import- 
ant evidence  came  last.  Three 
men,  reputable  cultivators  and 
heads  of  households,  deponed 
that  they  had  been  returning 
to  the  village  on  that  morning, 
and  had  met  Mackay  in  the 
road  by  the  old  clearing  and 
Akso  Wad  Dok  close  behind 
him  carrying  a  gun. 

Akso  became  excited  for  the 
first  time.  "This  is  a  lie,"  he 
said.  "  I  never  carried  my  gun 
when  I  went  out  with  this 
white  man.  Does  one  shoot 
beetles  with  a  gun?" 

"On  this  day  you  had  a 
gun,"  said  one  of  them.  "It 
was  for  that  reason  that  we 
noticed  you." 

The  other  witnesses  said 
nothing  worth  recording.  This, 
with  the  evidence  as  to  finding 
the  body  and  the  gun,  and  of 
such  post-mortem  examination 
as  I  had  been  able  to  make, 
formed  the  case  for  the  prose- 
cution. 


Akso  Wad  Dok,  in  his  own 
defence,  said — 

"  I  never  shot  this  white  man. 
I  should  often  have  liked  to 
shoot  him,  but  I  never  did. 
On  the  morning  that  he  died  I 
found  that  my  gun  was  gone, 
so  I  went  out  to  look  for  it. 
That  is  all  I  know." 

By  the  Court.  "Did  you 
mention  the  loss  of  your  gun 
to  any  one?" 

Akso.  "To  no  one  in  the 
village." 

By  the  Court.  "To  any  one 
outside  the  village?" 

Akso  hesitated.  "Come,"! 
said,  "you  had  much  better 
tell  the  whole  truth." 

"Well,"  he  said,  "this  is  the 
truth.  I  went  to  Gobindo,  the 
witch-doctor  at  Enas,  to  ask 
him  to  smell  out  my  gun.  I 
did  not  say  this  before,  because 
you  are  angry  with  the  witch- 
doctor, and  I  knew  you  would 
be  angry  with  me  for  going  to 
him." 

"What  time  did  you  go?  "  I 
asked. 

"  Very  soon  after  daylight," 
he  said. 

"  Did  any  one  see  you,  going 
or  coming  ?  "  I  asked. 

"No,"  he  said;  "I  went 
through  the  bush,  and  I  saw 
no  one." 

I  sent  a  messenger  to  bring 
Gobindo,  and  adjourned  the 
Court  till  he  could  arrive. 

Gobindo  was  a  most  poison- 
ous  old   brute,    like   all   these 
witch-doctors  :  he  had  probably 
earned   a   hanging  a  hundret^ 
times  over,  for  child-murder  if 
for   nothing   else.       He    came 
smiling   into   the   witness-box, 
and  declared  he  had  not  seen 
Akso  Wad  Dok  for  months. 
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I  asked  poor  Akso  if  he  had 
anything  more  to  say. 

"No,"  he  said;  "I  never 
killed  the  white  man.  These 
people  are  lying.  The  truth 
is  being  hidden  from  you,  my 
master." 

The  Court  was  cleared,  and 
I  asked  my  assessors  for  their 
views.  Mohammed  Hassan 
said — 

"There  is  no  certain  know- 
ledge, except  in  God,  the  Com- 
passionate, the  Merciful.  But 
my  thought  is  that  the  prisoner 
is  he  who  killed  the  white  man. 
The  witnesses  are  all  one  way. 
They  are  only  pagans;  but 
why  should  they  lie  about  it  ? 
He  slew  him  because  he  was 
angry  at  his  talk." 

Manuyama  said,  "Who  had 
a  gun  in  the  village  except 
Akso  Wad  Dok?  Who  went 
out  every  day  with  the  white 
man  except  Akso  Wad  Dok? 
His  gun  was  found  by  the  white 
man's  body.  His  story  of  where 
he  went  that  day  is  proved 
false.  The  case  is  clear." 

I  couldn't  help  thinking  it 
was  only  too  clear.  The  only 
point  in  Akso's  favour  was  that 
he  had  certainly  not  been  in 
the  village  when  poor  Mackay 
came  through,  and  that  no  one 
had  actually  seen  him  leave  the 
village  with  his  gun.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mackay  always 
went  out  the  same  way  and  at 
about  the  same  time;  so  that 


Akso  might  quite  well  have 
gone  off  by  himself  early  to  try 
for  a  shot,  and  have  picked  up 
Mackay  later.  In  that  case 
Maokay,  especially  if  he  had 
been  kept  waiting,  would  pretty 
certainly  have  started  nagging 
at  him,  poor  chap.  Akso  would 
have  stood  it  for  some  time,  I 
thought,  but,  having  his  gun 
handy,  it  was  only  too  likely 
that  he  would  finally  have  lost 
patience  and  shot  him.  And, 
of  course,  there  was  the  evi- 
dence of  the  three  men  who  had 
actually  met  them  in  the  path 
and  could  not  possibly  have 
made  a  mistake.  Apart  from 
systematic  perjury,  which  there 
was  no  reason  to  suspect,  the 
evidence  was  clear. 

So  we  opened  the  Court 
again,  and  I  sentenced  Akso 
to  death,  about  as  unwillingly 
as  ever  I  did  anything  in  my 
life.  He  heard  the  sentence 
with  extreme  composure. 

"  As  your  will  is,"  he  said ; 
"but  the  witnesses  told  lies. 
Is  the  execution  for  to-day  ?  I 
have  things  to  give  away." 

"  No,  no,"  I  said.  "  The  case 
must  go  to  the  Governor,  who 
can  confirm  or  pardon.  There 
is  plenty  of  time." 

"  To  -  morrow  would  have 
suited  me  very  well,"  said 
Akso  Wad  Dok ;  and  he  went 
off  to  his  prison  a  good  deal 
more  cheerfully  than  I  to  my 
house. 


IIL 

I  rather  doubt  whether  people  a   murder    trial,   for    instance, 

at  home  quite  realise  the  difli-  Are   many  people  in  England 

culties  of  administering  justice  aware   of    the  undoubted   fact 

in  uncivilised  countries.     Take  that   the   task   of  an   English 
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magistrate,  trying  a  man  for 
his  life  in  Africa,  is  infinitely 
more  difficult  and  complicated, 
and  entails  a  far  higher  degree 
of  responsibility,  than  that 
imposed  on  a  judge  trying  a 
man  for  murder  in  England? 
The  judge  in  England  presides 
over  a  great  and  most  admir- 
able machine  for  ascertaining 
the  truth  ;  a  capable  and  trust- 
worthy police  force  has  investi- 
gated the  matter  with  the  ut- 
most thoroughness;  the  case 
is  put  on  both  sides  as  well 
as  experienced  counsel  can  put 
it ;  the  witnesses  mostly  speak 
the  truth,  so  far  as  they  know 
it;  and  the  decision  which 
means  life  or  death  does  not, 
after  all,  rest  with  the  judge 
himself,  but  with  the  jury. 
Above  all,  everybody  concerned 
is  English.  Judge  and  jury 
alike  are  dealing  with  people 
whose  habits,  customs,  and 
methods  of  thought  they  per- 
fectly well  know. 

Compare  with  this  our  posi- 
tion in  the  wilds.  We  are 
bound,  in  practice,  to  conduct 
all  the  investigations  ourselves, 
because  there  is  no  one  else 
who  can  do  it.  We  have  no 
barristers  to  assist  us.  There 
is  no  certainty  that  any  wit- 
ness, however  straightforward 
he  may  seem,  is  telling  the 
truth.  The  final  decision  rests 
with  us;  assessors  may  be  of 
some  assistance,  but  their  ad- 
vice in  no  way  diminishes  our 
responsibility.  Each  of  us, 
when  the  occasion  arises,  has 
to  decide,  practically  without 
assistance,  whether  a  man  is 
to  live  or  die.  And  how  much 
do  any  of  us  know  about  the 
working  of  the  native  mind  ? 


We  sit  through  long  hot 
days.  We  strain  every  nerve 
not  to  let  a  word  of  evidence 
escape  us;  if  we  miss  a  point 
there  is  no  one  else  to  seize  it. 
The  mental  strain  and  fatigue 
of  such  a  trial  is  much  greater 
than  any  other  I  have  ever 
known.  In  the  end  we  must 
come  to  a  decision,  one  way  or 
another;  and,  except  for  the 
confirming  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, our  decision  means  life 
or  death.  The  chief  wonder 
is,  to  my  mind,  that  we  don't 
always  acquit,  or  at  most  find 
a  verdict  of  manslaughter. 

But  this  case  was  worse  even 
than  the  ordinary  trial  on  the 
capital  charge,  because  Akso 
Wad  Dok  was  not  only  my  serv- 
ant, but,  in  a  sense,  my  friend ; 
among  other  things,  he  had 
saved  my  life  at  the  risk  of 
his  own.  I  wanted,  naturally, 
to  find  he  was  innocent ;  I  was 
determined,  naturally,  not  to 
be  influenced  by  my  personal 
liking  for  the  man.  I  can't 
tell  you  how  I  hated  the  whole 
business. 

Meanwhile  the  papers  were 
sent  off  by  special  messenger  to 
Headquarters,  and  Akso  Wad 
Dok  was  lodged  in  the  lock-up, 
which  stood  in  the  corner  of 
my  compound.  That  is  another 
disadvantage  of  our  position 
in  these  matters — you  haven't 
done  with  your  prisoner  when 
you  have  sentenced  him,  like 
an  English  judge ;  you  are 
practically  his  jailor  too,  and 
if  you  don't  superintend  his 
execution,  it  will  pretty  cer- 
tainly be  muddled.  It  isn't  so 
easy  to  hang  a  man  quickly  as 
you  might  think.  So  I  had 
the  pleasant  prospect,  if  the 
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sentence  was  confirmed,  of  as- 
sisting at  Akso's  hanging. 

Meanwhile  he  couldn't  be 
kept  in  the  stuffy  little  lock- 
up all  day,  so  I  gave  orders 
that  he  should  be  allowed  out 
in  the  compound  under  guard. 
About  half  this  compound  was 
supposed  to  be  a  garden;  it 
was  looked  after  by  an  idiotic 
old  gentleman  named  (approxi- 
mately) Quatso,  who  never 
succeeded  in  making  anything 
grow.  "When  I  upbraided  him 
on  the  subject,  his  only  sug- 
gestion was  that  something 
might  be  done  if  I  would  raise 
his  wages  and  give  him  a  man 
and  a  boy  to  help  him.  This 
I  naturally  refused  to  think 
of  until  he  had  something  to 
show,  and  he  used  to  go  sadly 
back  to  his  gardening.  His 
method  was  to  pump  up 
water  from  a  little  well  in 
the  corner  of  the  compound, 
and  conduct  it  by  channels 
over  his  domain ;  but  every 
green  thing  died  with  startling 
rapidity,  and  my  seeds,  which 
were  sent  regularly  from  Eng- 
land, never  by  any  chance 
came  up. 

The  day  after  the  trial,  when 
I  came  out  after  my  siesta,  I 
found  Akso,  the  sergeant,  and 
the  gardener  engaged  in  a 
heated  controversy.  Akso  and 
the  sergeant  were  holding  forth 
in  turn  to  the  gardener,  who 
was  almost  in  tears.  On  in- 
quiry it  appeared  that  the 
energetic  Akso  had  sampled 
the  garden  well  and  found  it 
was  as  salt  as  brine. 

"Of  course  it's  salt,"  said 
the  sergeant. 

"Why  did  you  never  tell 
me?"  said  I. 
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"  Your  Excellency  never 
asked,"  said  the  sergeant. 

"Is  it  my  fault  the  well 
is  salt?"  asked  poor  old 
Quatso.  "I  bring  the  water 
to  the  land.  That  is  the  work 
of  a  gardener.  How  shall  I 
make  salt  water  fresh?"  He 
wept  miserably. 

"Silence,  old  fool,"  said 
Akso.  "Go  and  sit  in  the 
shade  and  let  me  be  gardener. 
Is  it  permitted  ?  " 

Well,  you  know,  it  seems 
rather  odd  for  the  judge  to 
turn  on  a  man  he  has  just 
condemned  to  death  to  culti- 
vate his  garden.  But  it  might 
be  months  before  I  got  the 
confirmation  of  his  sentence, 
and  it  would  not  be  good  for 
him  to  be  idle  all  that  time. 
I  didn't  believe  he  would  do 
any  good  with  it,  but  at  least 
it  would  keep  him  occupied. 
So  I  told  him  he  might  do  as 
he  liked  about  it.  I  didn't 
think  he  would  stick  to  it  very 
long. 

It  turned  out,  however,  that 
my  old  sergeant,  who  was  a 
Hausa  from  Katsena,  knew  all 
that  there  was  to  be  known 
about  irrigation  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  gardens — I  believe 
they  all  do  in  those  parts ;  and 
he  took  Akso  in  hand  and 
found  him  an  apt  pupil.  In 
a  few  days  they  had  contrived 
between  them  to  bring  water 
from  a  spring  just  outside  the 
compound,  and  they  began  by 
giving  the  ground  a  thorough 
soaking  to  get  the  salt  out. 
I  didn't  follow  all  their  man- 
oeuvres very  closely,  but  I 
know  that  in  about  a  month's 
time  things  began  to  grow, 
and  that  in  two  months  I 
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was  in  a  fair  way  to  have  a 
flourishing  garden.  Akso  was 
one  of  those  blacks  we  occa- 
sionally meet  who  give  some 
hope  of  the  future  of  their 
race :  though  he  was  a  simple 
enough  fellow,  he  had  a  head 
on  his  shoulders,  and  could  set 
his  mind  to  a  job  like  a  white 
man.  He  was  immensely 
proud  of  his  garden,  and  might 
have  been  seen,  in  the  cool  of 
the  evening,  personally  con- 
ducting parties  of  his  friends 
round  his  domain.  He  was 
still  looked  up  at  night ;  but 
his  wife  was  a  good  deal  about 
the  place,  and  I  think  she  was 
generally  looked  in  with  him 
by  mistake;  and  altogether, 
you  know,  my  prisoner  await- 
ing execution  came  to  be  gen- 
erally considered  as  my  gar- 
dener, and  the  jail  as  the 
gardener's  cottage.  Every- 
body except  myself  had  pretty 
well  forgotten  poor  Maokay's 
murder :  there  were  times  when 
I  almost  forgot  it  myself. 

I  remember  the  sort  of  sick 
feeling  with  which  I  opened 
the  post-bag,  expecting  to  find 
Akso's  sentence  confirmed.  In- 
stead, I  got  an  acid  official 
letter  from  the  Attorney- 
General  asking  why  no  sworn 
interpreter  had  been  appointed. 
Good  Lord !  When  there 
wasn't  a  single  soul  in  all 
Yambo  who  knew  anything 
but  the  local  dialects  except 
myself  and  some  of  the  Maa- 
zouns,  who  were  by  way  of 
having  a  bowing  acquaintance 
with  Arabic.  "Who  was  to  in- 
terpret what,  for  the  benefit  of 
whom?  I  knew  all  the  dia- 
lects well, — they're  very  easy  to 
learn ;  and  the  only  other  soul 


who  knew  any  English  at  all 
was  Akso  himself,  who  knew 
about  twenty  words,  though 
"  damn "  was  the  only  one  he 
often  used. 

However,  it  was  a  respite 
for  another  couple  of  months 
at  least ;  and  I  had  some  faint 
hope  that  they  might  quash 
the  sentence  on  the  ground  of 
irregularity,  and  order  me  to 
send  Akso  down  to  Port  Col- 
lingwood  for  trial.  If  they 
did,  he  would  probably  succeed 
in  bolting  on  the  way.  I 
sincerely  hoped  he  would  get 
off  somehow,  though  I  had 
sentenced  him  myself,  and  was 
prepared  to  see  him  hanged 
myself  if  the  sentence  was 
confirmed. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  delay 
was  a  good  bit  longer  than 
two  months.  I  really  forget 
the  details :  I  think  somebody 
wrote  "kindly"  instead  of 
"please"  in  an  official  letter; 
and  somebody  else  wrote  back 
that  "  please "  was  a  request, 
but  "kindly"  was  an  order, 
and  that  he  didn't  take  orders 
from  the  other  man :  you  know 
the  sort  of  rot.  Anyhow,  I 
got  no  news  for  month  after 
month,  and  really  was  in  a  fair 
way  to  forget  all  about  it. 

And  Manuyama,  the  Head 
Chief,  died  and  was  buried 
with  his  fathers,  and  Magoro 
his  son  reigned  in  his  stead. 
There  had  been  another  son, 
Azindo,  an  ill  -  conditioned 
young  whelp,  always  too  much 
in  with  the  witch-doctor  to 
please  me;  but  he  had  a  cer- 
tain following,  and  I  had 
rather  expected  rows  when 
old  Manuyama  died.  But  he 
seemed  to  have  cleared  out : 
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at  any  rate  I  heard  nothing  of  what  we  would,  the  white  ants 
him.  ate  them;  and  this  was  the 
Meanwhile  the  garden  flour-  more  annoying  as  I  am  par- 
ished  exceedingly,  and  Akso  tioularly  fond  of  cabbage.  I 
was  rapidly  developing  into  a  was  actually  holding  forth  to 
trusted  and  confidential  ser-  Akso  on  the  subject  when  the 
vant.  Our  only  real  failure  mail  oame  in,  with  his  death- 
was  with  the  cabbages :  do  sentence  confirmed. 


IV. 


You  may  imagine  what  a 
shook  it  was  to  me  to  find  that 
I  had  to  take  my  excellent 
gardener  out  and  hang  him. 
I  had  been  hoping  that  some- 
thing would  happen  to  prevent 
it;  but  there  was  the  Gov- 
ernor's confirmation  in  black 
and  white,  and  my  duty  was 
plain.  It  was  no  good  delay- 
ing or  beating  about  the  bush, 
so  I  said — 

"Akso,  the  order  has  come 
from  the  Government  that  you 
are  to  be  hanged.  It  will  be 
to-morrow  morning." 

Akso  said,  "As  your  will  is. 
But  I  couldn't  help  the  white 
ants  eating  the  cabbages." 

I  said,  "What  is  this  talk 
of  cabbages?  You  are  to  be 
hanged  for  shooting  the  white 
man,  Mr  Maokay." 

He  said,  "I  did  not  shoot 
the  white  man.  And  besides, 
who  is  going  to  look  after  the 
garden  if  I  am  hanged? 
Quatso  is  no  use.  He  is  too 
old,  and  the  others  are  more 
stupid  than  bulls." 

I  said,  "  It  is  an  order,"  and 
left  him.  I  rather  hoped  he 
would  bolt,  but  he  didn't. 

Next  morning  early  the  pro- 
cession started  from  my  house. 
Mohammed  Hassan,  the  Maa- 
zoun,  and  Magoro,  the  new 
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Head  Chief,  walked  with  me ; 
behind  us  oame  poor  Akso, 
between  two  policemen,  and 
my  old  sergeant.  All  the  men 
in  the  village  had  been  turned 
out  to  see  the  execution.  As 
we  came  to  the  place  the  ser- 
geant stepped  in  front  of  me, 
halted  facing  me,  and  saluted. 

"Well,"  I  said,  "what  is  it?" 

"Of  your  kindness,"  said  the 
sergeant,  "Akso  Wad  Dok, 
your  slave,  could  not  prevent 
the  white  ants  from  eating 
those  cabbages.  It  is  well 
known  that  they  cannot  be 
kept  out  of  any  garden.  Also, 
he  is  a  good  gardener :  I  taught 
him." 

There  was  a  murmur  of  ap- 
proval from  the  crowd.  Magoro 
said — 

"  Perhaps  your  Excellency 
may  think  a  flogging  would  be 
sufficient.  Of  course  it  is  for 
your  Excellency  to  decide." 

I  said,  "  No  more  of  this 
talk.  Akso  Wad  Dok  has  been 
convicted  of  the  murder  of  the 
white  man,  Mr  Mackay.  The 
Court  has  sentenced  him  to 
death,  and  his  Excellency  the 
Governor  has  confirmed  the 
sentence."  I  read  out  the 
sentence  and  the  confirmation 
in  a  loud  voice,  so  that  the 
whole  crowd  might  hear. 
N 
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Everyone  looked  at  me  in 
blank  amazement.  The  ser- 
geant grumbled,  half  to  him- 
self: "All  the  world  knows 
that  Azindo  shot  the  white 
man  with  Akso  Wad  Dok's 
gun." 

I  turned  to  Mohammed 
Hassan  for  an  explanation. 
"Indeed,"  he  said,  "this  is 
the  oommon  report.  It  is  said 
that  Azindo  listened  to  the 
tale  of  that  mad  fellow  from 
the  Congo,  who  boasted  of 
shooting  a  white  man.  Then 
he  went  in  the  night  and 
stole  Akso  Wad  Dok's  gun, 
and  in  the  morning  he  shot 
the  white  man,  being  himself 
a  fool,  like  that  other.  When 
he  had  shot  him  he  threw 
down  the  gun,  being  afraid, 
and  went  to  his  father,  Maiiu- 
yama,  the  Head  Chief,  and 
told  him  all.  Then  Manu- 
yama,  fearing  for  the  honour 
of  his  house,  suborned  wit- 
nesses against  Akso  Wad  Dok, 
and  sent  Azindo  to  a  far 
country. 

I  said,  "Why  have  I  not 
been  told  of  this  sooner?  Did 
you  know  of  it  at  the  time  of 
the  trial?" 

"At  that  time,"  he  answered, 
"  I  did  not  know.  Afterwards, 
your  Excellency  made  Akso 
Wad  Dok  your  gardener,  and 
one  of  the  chief  of  your  ser- 
vants. We  thought  that  all 
was  known  to  your  Excellency, 
but  that  nothing  was  said  out 
of  regard  for  Manuyama,  the 
Head  Chief." 

"  Is  this  story  true,  Magoro  ?  " 
I  asked. 

"I  was  away,  buying  corn," 
said  Magoro.  "But  this  is 


the  story  my  father  told  me. 
As  for  Azindo,  he  was  killed 
in  Baghirmi  a  month  since, 
through  his  own  folly.  A 
merchant  has  given  me  word 
of  it," 

I  was  simply  amazed.  Akso 
Wad  Dok  grinned  at  me 
cheerfully.  They  all  grinned. 
Everyone  began  talking  at 
once,  explaining  and  ampli- 
fying the  story.  They  were 
quite  respectful  and  polite; 
but  they  were  instructing  me, 
as  an  outsider,  in  a  matter 
which  seemed  to  be  perfectly 
well  known  to  everyone  else 
in  the  place.  I  once  heard 
some  cricketers  in  the  Pavilion 
at  Lord's  explaining  the  ele- 
ments of  the  game  of  cricket 
to  a  foreign  Prince;  this  was 
just  the  same  sort  of  thing. 
And  I  had  been  in  charge  of 
the  district  for  years,  and 
thought  I  knew  if  a  mouse 
squeaked  1  It  is  easy  to  be 
wise  after  the  event;  but  of 
course  I  ought  to  have  spotted 
the  point  about  the  gun.  Akso 
Wad  Dok,  if  he  had  shot  Mac- 
kay,  would  never  have  thrown 
down  his  gun  and  left  it  there. 
He  would  have  bolted  into  the 
bush  and  taken  it  with  him. 

Well,  we  all  went  home 
again,  quite  happy,  and  held 
an  inquiry,  from  which  it  ap- 
peared clearly  that  it  was 
Azindo  who  had  shot  Maokay. 
I  sent  the  new  evidence  down 
to  Port  Collingwood,  with  a  re- 
commendation for  a  free  pardon 
for  Akso  Wad  Dok,  and  in  due 
course  he  was  pardoned. 

But,  by  Jove,  what  a  wig- 
ging I  got  from  the  Attorney- 
General  ! 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


WENDERN'S  private  room  at 
the  office  of  the  Bangor  Estates 
Syndicate  in  Great  St  Helen's, 
James  Dawson  there  alone,  busy 
sorting  letters.  There  was  one 
with  the  Naples  postmark. 
"From  Mr  Christopher  Lant ; 
we  shall  hear  something  about 
this  old  Syndicate  at  last,"  he 
said  to  himself,  and  his  spirits 
rose.  He  was  a  spare  man  of 
nearly  forty,  with  a  worried 
expression,  devoted  to  Wen- 
dern,  but  sceptical  as  to  the 
Australian  manager,  though  it 
was  Lant  who  had  known  him 
first  and  suggested  that  the 
Syndicate  would  be  an  ex- 
cellent home  for  a  saved -up 
£200.  Concerning  his  modest 
speculation  he  had  no  anxiety, 
for,  with  Wendern  as  English 
manager,  he  felt  convinced  that 
whatever  happened  his  money 
would  be  safe.  But  there  was 
one  shareholder  who  was  sorely 
on  his  mind.  "  Something  will 
have  to  be  done  about  father- 
in-law  Teesdale,"  he  said  to 
himself,  "  or  life  won't  be  worth 
living.  If  I'd  known  what  he 
was  like  before  I  married  Polly 
I'd  have  thought  twice  about  it." 
He  looked  up  at  the  map  of  the 
Bangor  territory  hanging  over 
the  fireplace.  A  railway,  de- 
signed to  run  down  to  the  coast, 
was  marked  out;  but  nothing 
had  been  heard  of  it  lately. 


He  turned  his  head  with  a 
jerk  and  listened ;  some  one 
was  coming  upstairs.  With- 
out either  knock  or  hesitation 
the  door  was  opened  and  a 
heavy  ill-tempered-looking  man 
of  fifty  entered. 

"Yes,  sir?"  Dawson  had 
assumed  a  brisk  business-like 
air. 

"Who  are  you?"  the  new- 
comer's voice  was  a  bullying 
one. 

"  Mr  Wendern's  chief  clerk, 
sir." 

"And  where  is  he?  And 
what  about  this  precious 
Syndicate  ?  " 

"  About  it  ?  " 

"  Is  it  a  swindle  ?  " 

"  Swindle  !  Keally,  sir " 

Dawson  was  overcome  with 
astonishment. 

"Perhaps  you'll  answer  my 
question." 

"  Mr  Wendern  is  not  here ; 
but  you  may  rest  assured " 

"I  may  rest  assured,  I  sup- 
pose, that  I've  lost  my  five 
hundred?  I  mean  to  find  out 
before  I  leave."  He  sat  down 
and  the  chair  creaked.  "It 
isn't  the  money  I  mind,  but 
I've  never  made  a  mistake  in 
my  life,  and  I'm  not  going  to 
begin." 

"My  father-in-law  has  put 
in  the  same  amount " 

"What's  that  tome?" 
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"Well,  I  shouldn't  have  let 
him  do  it  if  I  didn't  believe  in 
the  Syndicate  myself,  sir.  It's 
all  he  has  in  the  world." 

"Probably  he'll  lose  it,  and 
serve  him  right.  Fools  and 
their  money  are  soon  parted, 
it  knows  better  than  to  stay 
with  them  ;  nothing  like  money 
for  keeping  prudent  company 
in  the  long-run." 

"But  he'll  be  ruined  if  he 
loses  it." 

"  He  oughtn't  to  have  risked 

it" 

"You  risked  yours,  sir." 

"  Because  I've  plenty  to  get 
it  back  with  if  necessary.  A 
man  who  has  only  £500  ought 
to  put  it  into  a  Building 
Society,  and  take  care  that 
it's  a  good  one  before  he  does, 
or  a  Savings  Bank,  while  he 
sets  to  and  earns  more  to  go 
with  it.  Perhaps  you  are  in 
this  deal  yourself  ?  " 

"I've  invested  my  own 
money  in  it,  of  course,"  Dawson 
was  severe  but  imperturbable. 
"I  think  I  hear  the  chief's 
step — here  he  is,  sir;  he  will 
answer  your  inquiries  him- 
self." 

Wendern,  leisurely  as  ever, 
entered.  He  looked  at  the 
visitor  with  interest  but  with- 
out surprise. 

"  Good  morning,  Dawson," 
he  said,  and  then  turned  to 
the  big  man,  who  had  risen. 
"Mr ?" 

"Digby,  that's  my  name,  I 
came  to  talk  to  you  about  this 
Syndicate." 

"  I  shall  be  delighted  to  talk 
to  you,  my  dear  sir,  but  this  is 
my  private  office,  to  which  I 
have  not  invited  you,  so  I  must 
ask  you  to  wait  while  I  open 


toy  letters.  •  Will  you .  try 
these  ?  "  he  held  put  his  cigar- 
ette case. 

"No,  thank  you,"  Digby 
grunted — a  different  sort  of 
grunt  from  Parker's  —  and 
made  his  impatience  evident. 

Wendern  turned  to  the 
letters,  read  two  or  three,  and 
tnrew  them  on  one  side. 
There  was  a  cable ;  he  had  not 
noticed  it  at  first ;  he  tore  it 
open  quickly,  "The  Derryford 
Dock  case  comes  on  next  Mon- 
day," he  said  to  Dawson,  "  and 
is  expected  to  last  several 
days." 

"Is  that  anything  to  do 
with  us?"  the  visitor  asked. 

"  Nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
you,  but  it  is  highly  important 
to  me." 

Digby's  temper  was  giving 
out.  "I  want  to  talk  to  you 
about  this  Syndicate,  and  my 
time  is  as  precious  as  yours," 
he  said.  "I'm  not  satisfied 
with  what  I've  heard ;  and  a 
good  many  aren't.  As  for 
the  reports,  we  look  upon  them 
as  bluff;  do  you  hear,  sir, 
bluff?" 

"  Most  certainly  I  hear," 
Wendern  was  still  unruffled ; 
he  pulled  another  letter  from 
its  envelope;  it  was  type- 
written, and  had  several  sig- 
natures. "Perhaps  this  will 
interest  you,  Mr — Mr  Digby  ?  " 
He  read  aloud — 

"DEAK  SIR, — We,  the  under- 
signed, not  being  satisfied  with 
our  position  on  the  Bangor 
Estates  Syndicate,  or  with 
the  rumours  concerning  its 
prospects  which  are  circu- 
lated in  the  City,  propose  call- 
ing upon  you  at  your  office 
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Wednesday  morning,  the 
-15th  inst>  at  11.30." 

*  |  "JOHN  F.  WELCH. 

WILLIAM  SHAW. 
THOMAS  HACKETT. 
ROBERT  BENNETT. 
ISAAC  LAZARUS. 
WILLIAM  DOBSON. 
CYRIL  GRAHAM  (Rev.) " 

ir 

"Six  men  and  a  parson — 
I  wonder  who  put  the  parson 
into  it." 

"I  knew  this  was  coming. 
They  think  about  it  as  I  do," 
Digby  blustered. 

"Well,  suppose  you  join 
them  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, the  15th,  at  11.30,  my 
dear  sir,  —  one  —  two  — "  he 
counted  the  names  again, 
"seven,  that  would  make 
eight  ?  Perhaps  Mr  Lant 
may  be  here  by  then." 

"I  think  there's  a  letter 
from  him  this  morning,  sir." 
Dawson  held  out  the  one 
with  the  Naples  postmark ; 
it  had  been  passed  over. 

"Ah,"  Wendern  said  as  he 
read  it,  "he  is  at  Naples,  and 
will  be  here  in  a  few  days — 
in  time  for  the  deputation, 
probably,  on  the  15th.  Un- 
til then,  you  might  think 
over  the  questions  you  wish 
to  ask?  I'm  sure  you  will 
understand  that  I  prefer  to 
see  you  all  at  the  same 
time."  He  held  open  the  door. 

Digby  was  evidently  at  a 
loss  what  to  do.  "Very 
well,"  he  muttered,  after  a 
moment's  consideration,  "mat- 
ters will  have  to  come  to  a 
head  then  —  as  you  will  see, 
both  of  you."  He  lumbered 
downstairs. 

Wendern  went  back  to  his 
letters.  Presently  he  pushed 


a  heap  of  them  towards 
Dawson.  "I  want  you  to 
answer  these,  the  same  thing 
to  them  all :  '  Mr  Lant  is  ex- 
pected in  London  immediately, 
when  a  meeting  will  be  held 
and  the  position  explained  to 
the  shareholders.'  Luckily, 
they're  not  all  included  in 
the  deputation." 

"Yes,  sir."  Dawson  hesi- 
tated ;  evidently  something 
was  perplexing  him. 

Wendern  saw  it,  and  asked, 
"What  is  it?" 

"There's  my  father-in-law, 
Mr  Teesdale,  sir;  he  put  five 
hundred  pounds  into  the 
Syndicate " 

"Well?" 

"He's  obliged  to  pay  some- 
thing up,  and  the  fact  is  he 
wants  to  take  it  out." 

"He  must  wait  till  Mr 
Lant  comes.  I  daresay  he 
will  let  him  withdraw  it." 

Dawson  hesitated ;  he  was 
respectful  but  almost  vehe- 
ment when  he  spoke.  "Couldn't 
you  let  him  have  it,  sir?  It 
isn't  much  to  you,  but  it's 
everything  in  the  world  to 
him.  If  you  would  let  him 
have  it,  why,  it  would  be  a 
kindness  I  should  never  for- 
get. It  isn't  that  I  don't 
believe  in  the  Syndicate  my- 
self— my  own  money  is  in  it, 
as  you  know,  —  but  he  gets 
into  such  a  state  of  mind. 
He  was  off  his  head  once  for 
a  little  while.,  and  his  five 
hundred  pounds  is  upsetting 
all  the  peace  of  my  home. 
My  wife  is  his  daughter ; 
naturally  he  goes  on  at  her, 
and  the  fact  is  I  daren't  go 
back  this  afternoon,  sir,  un- 
less I  can  tell  him  it's  safe." 
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"  Safe  !  You  shall  have  it ; 
give  me  the  cheque  -  book. 
After  all,  a  bank  is  only  an 
abstraction,  but  an  old  man  and 
a  father-in-law  is  different." 

A  boy  entered.  "Mr  Joe 
Parker's  here,  sir." 

"Ask  him  to  wait  five 
minutes  while  I  write  a  note." 
He  sat  down  and  wrote  to  the 
bank  manager — 

"  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged 
if  you  will  honour  another 
oheque.  I  have  drawn  one  for 
£500  in  favour  of  Mr  James 
Dawson.  The  lawsuit,  in  which 
I  have  a  large  sum  of  money 
involved,  will  be  decided  next 
week,  and  I  may  mention  that 
Mr  Christopher  Lant  will  be 
in  London  immediately  with,  I 
believe,  an  excellent  account  of 
the  Bangor  Estates  Syndicate." 

"  Send  this  round  at  once,"  he 
said  to  Dawson,  "  and  show  Mr 
Parker  up  in  three  minutes." 

"  Yes,  sir.  I  can  never  thank 
you  enough  ;  you  have  taken  a 
load  of  worry  off  my  mind." 

Wendern  nodded  for  answer ; 
he  had  no  words  at  his  com- 
mand. Before  Parker  came  up 
he  wanted  to  think,  to  be  alone, 
to  face  things. 

Money !  He  had  never  under- 
stood the  meaning  of  it  before 
— the  power  of  it,  the  misery, 
the  pleasure  it  had  in  its  gift. 
And  still  he  had  only  a  glim- 
mering of  it,  for  he  looked  upon 
the  Syndicate  worry  as  just  a 
queer  and  temporary  develop- 
ment of  things,  a  diversion  of 
time  and  the  devil,  designed  to 
harry  him  and  produce  a  de- 
pression he  was  a  fool  not  to 
shake  off.  For  it  was  bound 


to  come  right,  and  he  would  be 
all  the  better  for  seeing  Joe 
Parker.  He  touched  the  bell 
by  his  side ;  a  dead  weight 
seemed  to  be  laid  upon  him, 
even  to  reach  out  his  hand  was 
an  effort. 

Parker  strode  in,  strong  and 
sinewy,  brusque  and  kindly. 
A  vision  of  blue  sky  and  wide 
spaces  went  swiftly  through 
Wendern's  brain,  as  it  had 
done  through  Mrs  Fiffer's  at 
the  Claridge  dinner  a  few 
months  ago.  "God  made  them," 
he  thought,  "  but  He  gave  the 
devil  some  plots,  and  he  built 
on  them." 

"Why,  George,  what's  up, 
you  seem  a  bit  anxious  ?  " 

"It's  nothing." 

The  backwoodsman  looked 
at  him  sharply.  "Well,  if 
you've  got  five  minutes,  I'd 
like  to  sit  down." 

"  Do,  —  but  wait  while  I 
write  out  a  telegram  ;  I  must 
send  one  to  Lant." 

"  I  should  tell  him  to  hurry 
here  if  I  were  you." 

Wendern  reached  down  a 
yellow  form  from  a  book  by 
the  table.  "  I'm  doing  so ; 
he's  still  in  Naples." 

"  He'd  be  better  in  London." 

"He'll  be  here  next  week, 
and  we'll  have  a  meeting 
of  this  confounded  Syndicate. 
Meanwhile  a  deputation  of  the 
shareholders  is  to  worry  me  on 
Wednesday.  I  hope  he'll  come 
for  it ;  that's  why  I'm  sending 
him  a  wire." 

He  wrote  it  out  and  a  couple 
of  letters,  while  his  friend 
looked  awkwardly  through 
*  The  Times,'  as  if  it  were 
a  strange  paper  in  which  he 
did  not  know  his  way  about. 
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"  Now  then,  Joe  ?  "  when  the 
letters  and  telegram  had  been 
despatched. 

"  I  oame  to  see  you  about 
two  things,  George.  Partly 
about  this  Syndicate,  partly 
on  my  own  account." 

"Good.  Tell  me  your  own 
part  first  ?  " 

"  Well,"  Parker  smoothed 
down  the  knees  of  his  trousers, 
"  there's  Mrs  Berwick." 

Wendern  looked  up  amused. 
"  Yes,  there's  Mrs  Berwick. 
You  saw  her,  for  the  third 
time  I  believe,  yesterday." 

"  We — well,  the  fact  is,  we 
had  a  talk  among  those  orange- 
trees  the  other  day,  and  the 
outcome  was  we  had  a  little 
dinner  together  last  night — at 
the  Carlton." 

"Did  you?  I  was  strolling 
over  Wimbledon  Common, 
looking  at  the  sky.  How  did 
you  manage  to  find  your  way 
to  the  Carlton?" 

"  She  put  me  on  to  it — she's 
'cute,"  Parker  added  approv- 
ingly, "  seems  to  know  every- 
thing." 

"Oh  yes,  she's  'cute.  How 
did  you  get  on  ?  " 

"First-rate.  She's  a  nice 
woman.  Do  you  know  much 
about  her?" 

"  No,  but  I  agree — she's  a 
nice  woman." 

"  Know  anything  about  her 
people?" 

"  Nothing.  Not  my  busi- 
ness." 

"  I  wonder  what  sort  of  age 
she  is?" 

"  I  never  speculate  about  a 
woman's  age.  She  looks — well, 
thirty-four,  except  when  she's 
made  up,  then  she  looks  forty 
— but  what  does  it  matter,  if 


you  like  her?  It's  her  future 
that  concerns  you,  not  her 
past."  There  was  a  pause. 
Then,  trying  to  keep  amuse- 
ment out  of  his  voice,  he  asked, 
"  Are  you  thinking  of  matri- 
mony, Joe?" 

Joe  shook  his  head  in  a 
doubtful  manner,  evidently  he 
had  not  quite  made  up  his  mind. 
"Well,  I  don't  know.  She's 
clever  and  knows  what  she 
wants ;  one  might  do  worse 
than  take  her  farther,  though 
I'm  not  sure  that  I've  got 
enough  to  take  her  very  far. 
I  should  think  she'd  expect 
her  full  fare  paid?" 

"  You  may  lay  your  bottom 
dollar  on  that.  But  she  isn't 
a  bad  sort." 

"  The  thing  is  that  I've 
never  hung  on  to  a  woman 
yet." 

"Then  begin.  Women  are 
bankers  of  most  of  the  virtues, 
and  when  we  men  are  good  for 
anything  it's  generally  because, 
without  knowing  it,  we've 
drawn  upon  them.  This 
sounds  rather  like  sentiment 
from  cheap  melodrama,"  Wen- 
dern said,  wrinkling  his  fore- 
head, "but  it's  true  all  the 
same." 

"  Well,  what  I've  always 
heard  about  a  woman  is,  you 
may  Jcare  about  her,  give  her 
things,  do  anything  you  like 
with  her,  except  trust  her. 
That's  awkward." 

"Don't  believe  it,  Joe,  doubt- 
ing the  thing  you  love  isn't 
good  enough.  What  else  did 
you  want  to  tell  me?" 

Parker  answered  reluctantly. 
"  There's  this  Syndicate.  They 
say  rather  queer  things  about 
it  in  the  City." 
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"What  do  they  say?" 

"  Why,  that  Lant  came  over 
to  negotiate  it,  and  said  Ban- 
gor's  price  was  fifty  thou- 
sand  " 

"  That's  right.  Lant  found 
it  himself." 

" — But  that  Bangor  was  a 
figure-head ;  that  Lant  got  the 
estates  for  nothing,  and  they're 
worth  nothing.  What  did  you 
put  in?" 

"Twenty  thousand.  The 
other  members  of  the  Syndi- 
cate found  £50,000,  which,  ex- 
cept for  enough  held  back  for 
office  expenses  here,  was  sent 

out  there "  he  stopped,  then 

went  on  uneasily,  "  I  don't 
believe  these  stories ;  the  thing 
is  sound  enough.  Lant  has 
his  head  screwed  on  the  right 
way,  and  he's  honest " 

"You've  a  good  opinion  of 
human  nature,  always  had." 

"  Human  nature  is  all  right ; 
it  may  get  a  little  smudged 
with  the  blacks  of  a  city,  or 
misshapen  with  the  knocks  of 
the  world,  but  it  comes  out  all 
right  in  the  end  if  you  know 
how  to  treat  it.  That's  another 
sentence  fit  for  melodrama,  Joe, 
if  you  have  any  friend  in  that 
way  of  business." 

"Well,  you  may  say  what 
you  like,  but  you're  feeling  a 
bit  uncomfortable." 

"It's  only  the  worst  side  of 
me  trying  to  give  a  whisper  to 
the  other." 

Joe  considered  a  moment. 

"  What  time  is  that  deputa- 
tion coming  on  Wednesday  ?  " 

"Half-past  eleven." 

"  I'll  make  it  my  business  to 
look  in  an  hour  later  and  hear 
how  it's  gone  off."  Parker  got 
up  to  go. 


A  letter  was  brought  in. 
Wendern  opened  it  absently 
while  he  answered  "Do" — he 
looked  up  with  an  almost 
startled  expression  on  his  face. 

"Hullo,  anything  the  mat- 
ter?" Joe  asked. 

"Yes,  this  is  rather  a 
worry,"  he  read  the  letter 
again.  "  Dawson's  father-in- 
law  put  five  hundred  pounds 
into  the  Syndicate — all  he  had, 
apparently.  Lant's  accounts 
were  so  highly  coloured  in  the 
beginning  that  people  would 
have  put  their  souls  in  it  if 
they'd  had  the  chance.  The 
father-in-law  has  got  into  a 
funk  lately,  and  made  the  fuss 
relations  usually  do  if  you  have 
a  finger  in  their  dealings.  It 
ended  just  now  in  my  giving 
a  cheque  for  the  five  hundred 
pounds.  I  sent  a  note  to  the 
bank  asking  them  to  honour 
it,  but  the  scoundrels  refuse; 
there's  a  pretty  overdraft  there, 
of  course.  What  the  deuce  am 
I  to  do  if  it  comes  back  dis- 
honoured? I  hope  Dawson 
hasn't  sent  it  in,  I  made  it 
payable  to  him."  He  pushed 
the  button  of  the  electric  bell. 
"Where  is  Mr  Dawson?"  he 
asked  the  boy  who  answered  it. 

"Downstairs,  sir." 

Wendern  gave  a  sigh  of  re- 
lief. "I  want  him." 

"He  needn't  come  yet," 
Parker  put  in,  "tell  him  five 
minutes'  time."  He  turned  to 
his  friend  when  the  boy  had 
gone,  "  I  can  manage  it, 
George." 

"You?" 

"Five  hundred  won't  break 
me,  and  will  tide  you  over  the 
difficulty.  Where  do  you  bank? 
I'll  go  and  pay  it  in  at  once." 
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"  No,  old  man,  that  won't  do. 
Suppose  things  go  wrong  with 
the  Dock  case,  it  will  break  me 
absolutely — for  a  time  at  any 
rate.  It's  no  good  pretending 
it  wouldn't.  I've  played  the 
fool  completely." 

"I  don't  think  it's  possible 
it  can  go  against  you,  from 
what  I  hear;  but  even  if  it 
does,  five  hundred  pounds  won't 
break  me — Union  and  Smith's, 
you  say?  I'll  go  at  once." 
He  got  up,  then  hesitated. 
"What  about  Miss  Fiffer?" 

Wendern  wrinkled  his  fore- 
head again.  "  She  is  at  Brigh- 
ton— and  I  haven't  spoken  to 
her  yet." 

"Well,  you'd  better  —  and 
make  things  right." 

"With  my  face  towards  all 
these  complications  ?  " 

"  You  said  the  other  day  that 
money  didn't  matter." 

"  It  doesn't — if  she  cares.  I 
don't  want  her  money — I  am 
getting  afraid  of  money,  Joe. 
I  should  like  to  take  her  away 
to  the  other  end  of  the  world 
with  all  we  own  on  our 
backs." 

"Don't  think  that  would 
please  her." 

"  No,  it  wouldn't — and  this 
is  only  a  temporary  hole." 
Wendern's  tone  changed,  he 
shook  his  head  and  was  him- 
self again.  "  Lant  will  be  here 
to  see  the  deputation  through, 
and  the  Syndicate's  all  right, 
I  expect.  When  the  Dock 
case  is  settled  there  will  be 
£200,000  let  loose  ;  and  there's 
plenty  more  scattered  about 
in  various  directions.  I  must 
gather  up  the  loose  ends,  that's 
all." 

''Well,  don't  make  yourself 


uneasy  meanwhile,  I've  a  little 
loose  cash,  if  it's  any  use  to 
you.  By  the  way,  you'd  better 
telephone  to  that  bank  and 
say  I'm  coming." 

"I  will." 

Parker  waited  till  the  mess- 
age had  gone  through  before 
he  spoke  again,  "You'll  be 
mum  about  Mrs  Berwick,"  he 
said  sheepishly;  "don't  let  her 
know  I've  said  anything  ?  " 

A  laugh  looked  out  of  Wen- 
dern's eyes  as  he  answered — 

"  Wild  tigers  shall  not  get  a 
word  out  of  me." 

He  rang  for  Dawson  when 
Parker  had  gone,  "  I  shall  not 
be  here  again  to-day,"  he  said, 
"I  am  going — but  I  want  an 
analysis  of  the  shareholders 
made." 

"Yes,  sir,"  Dawson  answered 
from  mere  habit,  "  but  I  don't 
quite  understand." 

"  I  want  to  know  who  and 
what  they  are  and  whether 
they  can  afford  to  speculate." 

"Very  difficult  to  tell  that, 
sir,  from  a  list.  There  are 
some  lords  on  it,  I  should  think 
they  were  all  right,  three  or 
four  parsons  and  a  lot  of 
widows." 

"  Parsons  and  widows  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  the  control  of 
their  money,  they  always  make 
fools  of  themselves." 

"  I  hope  not,  sir,  in  this  in- 
stance. And  there's  my  little 
bit,  though  I  don't  like  men- 
tioning it  ?  " 

Wendern  gave  him  a  reas- 
suring nod.  "I'll  take  care  of 
that,  Dawson,  come  what  will. 
You've  got  your  father-in-law 
off  your  mind." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  have.  You  can't 
think  what  your  wife's  rela- 
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tions  are,  sir,  if  you  have  to  do 
with  their  money." 

Outside  Wendern  took  a 
taxi.  "Open  it,"  he  said. 
"Now  drive  to  Richmond 
Park." 

The  man  looked  at  him 
doubtfully.  "  Seems  all  right," 
he  thought,  "don't  want  any- 
one from  an  asylum,  or  a  bloke 
blowing  his  brains  out  inside 
my  cab,  I  can  tell  him." 

Lying  face  downwards  on 
the  grass  in  one  of  the  for- 
gotten by-ways  Wendern  felt 
as  if  he  oould  see  through  the 
earth,  deeper  and  deeper,  to 
the  other  side  of  the  world,  to 
the  great  solitudes  and  the  high 
mountains,  the  wastes  of  water 
and  the  wide  prairies  that  he 
loved.  "If  I  were  only  away 
from  all  this  aooursed  non- 
sense," he  thought,  "this 


meddling  with  money,  thia 
worshipping  of  it,  she  and  I 
in  the  world  alone  —  if  she 
would  go,"  he  added  with  a 
touoh  of  cynicism.  "  Money — 
money,"  he  shuddered  as  he 
thought  of  it,  "there's  some 
solution  of  its  mystery,  some 
quenching  of  its  power,  some 
antidote  for  the  curse  it  is — its 
possession  or  its  loss  —  hidden 
somewhere,  and  not  dreamt  of 
yet,  in  the  cities  perhaps  if 
men  oould  but  find  it.  But  it 
is  not  socialism,  nor  any  sort 
of  robbery  disguised  as  legisla- 
tion— there's  an  easier,  simpler 
remedy  waiting.  Meanwhile  it 
must  be  treated  according  to 
the  rules,  I  suppose,  and  the 
rules  have  been  made  by  men, 
honest  or  dishonest,  as  if  they 
were  at  the  mercy  of  a 
toss-up." 


CHAPTER   VIL 


When  Katherine  had  been 
three  days  at  Brighton,  her 
mother  wrote  to  Wendern 
announcing  that  they  had  left 
the  hotel  Their  friends,  the 
Lough-Johnsons,  had  taken  a 
house  facing  the  sea  at  Hove. 

"  We  want  you  to  come 
down  right  away  and  see  us," 
she  said,  "I  told  you  about 
Mrs  Lough- Johnson.  She  is 
a  real  nice  woman  and  most 
anxious  to  make  your  acquaint- 
ance. I'll  get  back  to  town 
this  next  Monday  morning, 
though  Katherine  will  stay  on, 
and  I'd  like  you  to  come  before 
I  go;  not  this  week-end,  for 
we  are  full  up,  but  if  you  oould 
manage  to-morrow  early  after- 
noon it  would  fit  in  very  well. 


And  as  there's  a  full  moon  and 
the  road  couldn't  be  better,  it 
won't  matter  if  you're  late  in 
getting  back,  for  we  hope  you'll 
stay  to  dinner,  and  Katherine 
says  I'm  to  tell  you  she  wants 
you  to  go  with  us  to  Botting- 
dean ;  she  hasn't  been  yet, 
because  she's  waiting  for  you." 

The  last  words  decided  him, 
he  whizzed  down  the  next 
afternoon,  to  find  himself  in  a 
house  crowded  with  furniture 
and  full  of  strange  people ;  the 
Lough  -  Johnsons  apparently 
had  a  habit  of  collecting 
them. 

"I'm  real  glad  to  see  you," 
Mrs  Fiffer  said,  "I've  got  to 
go  to  Bottingdean  whether  I 
like  it  or  not,  but  I  want  to  do 
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it  in  your  motor,  for  Albert 
Lough  -  Johnson  —  he's  that 
young  man  by  the  tall  girl  in 
grey, — he  married  her  last  fall, 
and  this  is  part  of  their  honey- 
moon— has  a  fancy  to  drive 
their  car  himself ;  and  what  he 
likes  is  a  road  at  the  edge  of  a 
cliff  and  a  speed  that  is  some- 
thing between  a  flash  of  light- 
ning and  a  whirlwind.  I 
couldn't  help  thinking  yester- 
day that  at  any  moment  we 
might  go  over,  and  though  no 
doubt  the  bottom  of  the  ocean 
is  interesting,  we  wouldn't  be 
in  a  condition  when  we  arrived 
there  to  see  what  it  was  like." 

At  first  his  visit  was  a  disap- 
pointment. Katherine  seemed 
to  be  interested  in  the  rest  of 
the  party  and  to  group  him 
in  with  it,  but  that  was  all. 
The  afternoon  light  was  glar- 
ing, they  waited  for  it  to 
soften,  tea  was  brought  in  and 
prolonged.  A  woman,  she  was 
forty-five,  straight-haired  and 
muscular,  who  came  to  call, 
stayed  for  it.  The  Lough- 
Johnsons  had  apparently  picked 
her  up  at  the  hotel,  and  were 
rather  bored  now  at  her  ad- 
vances. She  had  been  round 
the  world,  and  insisted  on 
cackling  about  it,  chiefly  to 
Wendern ;  perhaps  she  had 
heard  he  was  rich,  or  knew 
that  the  Fiffers  were,  or  it 
seemed  a  good  opportunity  to 
show  her  originality.  She  dis- 
played it  by  asking,  with  a 
patronising  air,  questions  con- 
cerned with  the  luxury  of 
travel,  and  announcing  that 
she  herself  always  booked  as  a 
steerage  passenger. 

"Now  I  expect  Miss  Fiffer 
would  sooner  die,"  she  said, 


"yet  I  did  it  from  choice.  It 
is  a  great  thing  to  be  handy, 
and  one  degenerates  with  too 
many  luxuries." 

"  They  make  life  agreeable," 
Katherine  answered.  "But  it 
isn't  doing  without  them  that 
I  should  mind " 

"Think  you  would,  Kath- 
erine," put  in  Mrs  Fiffer. 

"  In  the  steerage,  yes,  mother. 
Because  people  of  the  sort  who 
go  by  it  often  seem  to  care  so 
little  for  the  things  that  cost 
nothing.  I  could  be  happy 
without  the  luxuries,  without 
anything  almost,  on  a  wide 
plain  or  in  a  dense  forest  a 
thousand  miles  away." 

"Well,  I  don't  know,  but  I 
think  you  wouldn't."  Mrs 
Fiffer  shook  her  head  doubt- 
fully, while  Wendern,  feeling 
as  if  Katherine  had  held  out 
a  hand  to  him,  looked  towards 
the  window ;  on  the  far  horizon, 
faintly,  mistily,  he  imagined  a 
ship. 

At  last,  in  the  early  summer 
evening,  an  expedition  was 
made  up  and  they  started — 
two  motor  loads.  Mrs  Fiffer, 
in  an  enormous  black  hat  fas- 
tened on  with  a  blue  veil,  her 
body  shapeless  in  a  wrap ; 
Katherine,  grave  and  slim,  in  a 
long  white  coat,  a  yachting 
cap,  and  a  white  gauze  scarf 
tied  under  her  chin  ;  Wendern 
and  his  chauffeur.  These  four 
were  in  the  second  car,  the 
first  was  filled  by  the  Lough- 
Johnson  party. 

Wendern  was  impatient  at 
the  whole  programme.  He  had 
imagined  himself  and  Katherine 
flying  along  the  King's  Road 
alone,  and  far  away  from  it; 
Mrs  Fiffer  was  a  worthy  per- 
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son,  but  he  felt  her  presence 
an  intrusion,  and  the  Lough- 
Johnson  oar,  though  it  was 
well  ahead,  an  impertinence. 
It  was  not  till  they  had  left 
Brighton  and  Kemp  Town 
behind  and  were  skimming 
over  the  Sussex  Downs,  with 
the  sea  on  their  right  and  the 
great  stretches  of  blue  sky 
overhead,  that  he  managed  to 
pull  himself  together. 

She  leant  towards  him  then. 
"  Isn't  it  good  to  be  alive  when 
there's  a  sea  like  that  beside 
one  ?  "  she  asked  dreamily,  as 
if  in  her  thoughts  she  tra- 
versed it. 

"It's  always  good,"  he  an- 
swered. 

She  nodded  agreement  and 
quoted,  to  herself  it  seemed 
rather  than  to  him,  the  famous 
bit  from  «  Lavengro,'  "  *  There's 
night  and  day,  brother,  both 
sweet  things.  Sun  and  moon 
and  stars.  .  .  .  There's  likewise 
the  wind  on  the  heath.  Life 
is  very  sweet,  who  would  wish 
to  die?'" 

He  noticed  that  she  left  out 
the  repetition  of  the  word 
"  brother."  What  molehills 
are  mountains  to  lovers !  he 
felt  that  the  omission  counted 
one  to  him — a  mountain  with 
the  sunshine  on  it.  "Would 
it  be  sweet  under  any  con- 
ditions?" he  asked,  thinking 
of  the  travel- woman's  talk  just 
before  they  started. 

And  again  she  nodded. 
"  Under  any,"  and  she  quoted, 
"  *  there's  the  wind  on  the 
heath — brother.'  "  He  turned 
away. 

They  came  to  the  dip ;  Rot- 
tingdean  was  in  sight ;  they 
whirled  round  the  white  house 
at  the  corner  and  slowed  down 


into  the  village,  that  seemed 
to  be  hushing  itself  to  sleep 
already,  before  the  sun  had 
done  its  setting. 

"  Rottingdean  !  "  he  heard 
Katherine  whisper  te  herself. 

They  looked  up  at  the  out- 
sides  of  the  houses  in  which  its 
great  men  had  lived,  the  green 
they  had  so  often  crossed,  the 
graves  in  which  some  of  them 
lay  sleeping,  the  church  with 
the  little  old  box,  that  the 
Romans  had  held,  against  the 
wall,  and  at  the  beautiful 
Burne-Jones  windows. 

"The  men  who  have  made 
this  place  famous  were  poor 
once,"  Katherine  said.  "Wasn't 
it  lovely  for  them  to  be  born 
in  the  work- world  with  health 
and  capacity  ?  All  the  chances 
were  with  them  at  the  outset, 
and  they  took  them." 

"But  that's  what  your 
father  did  too,  Katherine," 
Mrs  Fiffer  said.  "He  made 
all  he  left ;  it  was  lucky  for 
you  he  did." 

"Why,  yes,  mother;  he  was 
splendid."  She  added,  under 
her  breath  again,  "But  we 
wear  our  rue  with  a  differ- 
ence." 

"  That's  another  quotation 
too,"  Mrs  Fiffer  explained  to 
Wendern  with  pride  but  an 
apologetic  air.  "  Katherine's 
always  making  them.  I  can't 
think  how  she  remembers,  but 
I  don't  know  that  they're  any 
good.  I  think  one  ought  to 
be  able  to  say  what  one  means 
without  them.  There  are  just 
as  many  words  as  there  always 
were  to  go  on  with." 

They  were  looking  back  at 
the  church,  and  hardly  heard 
her.  Katherine's  face  was  al- 
most sad  as  she  touched  her 
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mother's  band,  she  was  al- 
ways tender  to  her.  "  Let  us 
go,"  she  said.  A  hush  seemed 
to  have  fallen  upon  them  as 
they  set  their  faces  homewards  ; 
perhaps  because  they  knew  a 
little  more  than  when  they 
had  started  that  was  worth 
remembering. 

The  other  motor,  the  one 
with  the  Lough- Johnsons,  was 
already  on  its  way. 

Along  the  white  road  and 
over  the  undulating  downs  to- 
wards Brighton.  Wendern  was 
inwardly  fuming.  There  was 
only  dinner  to  come.  It  would 
be  more  or  less  of  a  party. 
Soon  afterwards  he  would  have 
to  start  back  in  the  oar.  The 
visit  was  a  failure.  "  But 
I'm  beginning  to  realise,"  he 
thought,  "that  life's  a  failure 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  The 
right  things  seem  to  range 
themselves  round  me,  but  I 
don't  know  how  to  deal  with 
them.  The  whole  world  was 
before  me,  and  I  didn't  choose 
the  right  place  to  live  in  ;  I 
had  money,  and  didn't  know 
the  right  way  to  use  it ;  the 
woman  I  love  seems  to  be 
eluding  me.  Probably  I'm  a 
fool,  and  it  serves  me  right." 

They  had  reached  the  high 
white  road  of  Kemp  Town. 
The  soft  grey  veils  of  twilight 
were  dropping  over  land  and 
sea.  Katherine  seemed  lost  in 
a  dream.  He  leant  towards 
her.  "  Does  it  ever  strike  you 
that  the  men  who  built  cities 
were  criminals,  and  the  people 
who  live  in  them  are  maniacs 
or  fools?"  he  asked.  "The 
savages  and  the  beasts  in  the 
jungle  do  better." 

"  Well,  you  know,  Mr  Wen- 
dern, they  must  be  very  un- 


comfortable. I  don't  think  a 
jungle  would  suit  any  of  us," 
Mrs  Fiffer  answered.  "  I'd 
rather  be  as  we  are." 

"  Mother,"  Katherine  said 
with  a  start,  "you  ought  to 
go  in  quickly  and  rest  before 
dinner.  But  I  should  like  to 
get  out  and  walk.  It  isn't  too 
far  ?  "  she  looked  at  Wendern. 

"No."  His  heart  bounded 
as  he  spoke  to  the  chauffeur. 

In  a  minute  they  were  alone ; 
the  motor  scurried  on ;  it  was 
a  speck  in  the  distance  be- 
fore they  spoke.  Then  they 
stopped,  and  leaning  over  the 
wall  on  their  left,  looked  down 
at  the  sea  and  far  away  to 
the  haze  and  the  ships  pass- 
ing between.  "I  was  afraid 
we  weren't  going  to  get  any 
time  at  all  together,"  he  said. 
"Those  friends  of  yours  are 
excellent  people,  but  they  have 
a  way  that  makes  one  feel  like 
part  of  a  chorus." 

"And  we  have  hardly  met 
since  the  other  morning,"  she 
answered.  "You  went  away 
from  Kenton  House  so  early." 

"  I  thought  you  were  trying 
to  avoid  me." 

"  Why  should  I  do  that  ?  " 

"Anyway,  you  talked  to 
Lord  Kenton  most  of  the  time 
I  was  there.  I  didn't  quite 
see  where  that  aged  gentle- 
man's merit  came  in." 

"He  is  Lord  Derbyshire's 
cousin,  and  I  was  observing 
him." 

"It  wasn't  the  first  time 
you'd  seen  him." 

"No,  but  I  hadn't  thought 
about  him  before.  He  gave 
that  dinner  at  Claridge's,  where 
we  first  met;  but  I  don't  be- 
lieve I  even  looked  at  him 
then.  That's  why  I  wanted 
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to  talk  to  him.  It  was  so 
interesting  seeing  him  in  his 
own  house.  We  don't  have 
marquises  in  our  country." 

"  Personally,  I  never  wanted 
them." 

"Well,  I'd  like  to  know 
about  this  one,  anyway." 

"There  isn't  much  to  know. 
I  heard  yesterday  that  he  was 
going  to  marry  again  because 
his  only  son  refuses  to  marry 
at  all — prefers  motor  racing  to 
matrimony." 

"He's  very  rich,  isn't  he?" 

"  He  has  a  hundred  thousand 
a-year,  and  never  did  a  day's 
work  in  his  life  or  spent  his 
money  with  any  intelligence 
that  has  been  noticed." 

"But  don't  you  think  the 
aristocracy  ought  to  be  rich? 
It's  such  a  fine  institution." 

"  I  hadn't  thought  about  it 
from  that  point  of  view, 
though  I  gathered  the  other 
day  that  you  had.  I  don't 
quite  see  how  you  get  at  the 
fineness." 

"Why,  it  means  men  with 
deep  roots  in  the  ground, 
right  down  through  hundreds 
of  years." 

"  It  did  at  one  time.  They're 
pulling  them  up  now  and 
throwing  them  on  the  rubbish- 
heap." 

"If  they  had  an  aristocracy 
— a  real  one,  I  mean — in  Amer- 
ica, not  the  new  sort  they  are 
making  over  here,  they'd  be 
very  proud  of  it." 

"  They'll  get  it  in  time ;  they 
are  longing  for  it.  In  the  long- 
run,  though  a  man  may  not 
get  his  desire  a  people  does ; 
it's  the  great  adjustment  for 
individual  disappointments." 

"I  don't  think  I  under- 
stand." 


"It  doesn't  matter -— let's 
talk  of  ourselves,  a  man  and 
woman  generally  arrive  at  that 
when  they're  together.  I'm 
glad  you  were  only  studying 
Kenton  as  a  curiosity  and  not 
to  avoid  me." 

"  I  never  avoid  a  friend." 

"I  don't  want  you  to  call 
me  that." 

"  Is  it  too  much  ?  " 

"  It's  not  enough  ;  friendship 
is  generally  as  fatal  to  what  I 
want  as  twilight  to  a  rain- 
bow." 

"  Perhaps  you  want  the  im- 
possible," she  said,  half  in  fear 
it  sounded.  "  We  all  do. 
Ibsen  knew  that,  and  showed 
us  what  came  of  it,  don't 
you  remember  ?  " 

"  I  want "  his  voice  was 

husky. 

"Don't  tell  me,"  she  inter- 
rupted, while  a  little  of  the 
aloofness  that  had  been  in  her 
manner  lately  was  perceptible. 
Then,  half -unconsciously,  she 
put  out  her  hand. 

He  took  it,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment she  did  not  draw  it  away. 
"You  know  what  I  want  to 
say,"  he  went  on,  "but  for 
some  reason  of  your  own  you 
won't  give  me  a  chance." 

"I  am  thinking  so  much." 

He  lifted  his  cap  and  let  the 
soft  winds  from  the  sea  sweep 
over  his  head.  She  looked  up 
at  him,  and  a  smile  came  to 
her  lips.  He  could  see  it 
plainly ;  there  was  a  little 
spice  of  tender  mischief  in  it 
— the  smile  of  a  woman  who 
was  with  the  man  she  loved. 

"Do  you  know  what's  hap- 
pening to  you,  George  Wen- 
dern?" she  asked. 

"What?" 

"  You  are  getting  grey." 
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"Do  you  mind  it?" 

"I  like  it." 

"Like  it?" 

"Why,  yes — grey  hair  and 
wrinkles,  when  they're  not  on 
an  old  man,  say  so  much." 

"  What  do  they  say  ?  " 

"That  you've  lived — you've 
felt — you've  used  the  world. 
I  love  to  see  it,"  the  last  words 
were  said  in  a  whisper,  almost 
down  into  the  wall  over  which 
she  bent;  but  he  heard  them, 
and  made  a  little  movement  as 
if  his  arm  were  going  round 
her.  She  drew  back  quickly, 
her  manner  changed,  a  low 
laugh,  half-weary,  half-fright- 
ened, came  from  her ;  he  re- 
membered it  later,  and  it  helped 
him. 

"Let  us  talk  about  the  dance 
you  are  going  to  give ;  your 
drawing  -  room  will  be  just 
lovely  for  it."  She  was  mak- 
ing time,  but  it  was  not  for 
him  to  see  it. 

"Why  don't  you  and  your 
mother  give  one?" 

"We  shouldn't  do  it  well- 
two  women  never  do  things 
well." 

"Neither  do  two  men  —  it 
takes  a  man  and  a  woman  ;  to 
them  all  things  are  possible. 
Do  you  understand  ?  "  he  drew 
a  little  closer. 

"Why,  yes!  But  I  don't 
want  to  understand  anything 
to-day,  only  just  to  take  in 
what  a  good  place  this  world 
is  when  you've  not  lived  in  it 
too  long,  or  allowed  yourself 
to  feel  too  much " 

"Too  much?" 

"  It's  a  mistake  to  let  your- 
self do  that,  Mr  Wendern. 
Don't  you  think  that?" 

He  chafed  at  the  "  Mr  Wend- 
ern." His  voice  was  impatient 


as  he  answered,  "Usually  it 
means  being  blindfolded  and 
running  a  race  to  heaven  or  hell 
— you  don't  know  which  till  you 
arrive,  for  your  ticket  has  been 
taken  by  the  other  person  con- 
cerned  "  he  stopped,  but 

she  made  no  sign,  "you  have 
taken  mine,  you  know  it." 

"I  don't  know,  I  won't  let 
myself  know  anything  to-day." 
She  turned  away  and  looked 
out  towards  the  misty  distance 
again  as  if  she  were  trying  to 
question  it,  to  divine  what  lay 
behind  it. 

"  My  dear,"  he  could  hardly 
hold  back  the  other  words  that 
rushed  to  his  lips,  "you  are 
troubled?" 

"Oh  no,  not  troubled,  only 

wondering "  she  stopped  as 

if  afraid  of  saying  too  much. 

"  Only  wondering  ?  I  know. 
Katherine,  my  dear,  let  me 
speak — let  me  speak " 

"You  must  wait,"  she  an- 
swered desperately,  "I  don't 
want  you  to — to  say  things. 
You  mustn't.  I  feel  as  if  the 
Fates  or  the  Immensities,  or 
whatever  people  who  talk 
that  way  call  them,  have  taken 
hold  of  me.  I  must  find  out 
what  they  mean  to  do." 

"  You  are  talking  nonsense, 

but  I  Jove  you "  he  held  her 

to  him,  she  seemed  unable  to 
resist.  The  darkness  gathered 
closer,  it  wrapped  them,  the 
road  was  deserted,  there  was 
hardly  a  sound  save  for  the 
sea  whispering  up  to  them. 

"Oh,  you  mustn't  say  it." 
His  face  was  against  hers  but 
she  averted  her  lips,  —  then 
suddenly  for  a  moment,  a  long 
wonderful  moment,  she  gave 
them  to  him  and  drew  back 
half-shuddering. 
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He  was  triumphant  now, 
he  felt  certain  of  her,  "Why 
not  ?  "  he  asked. 

"You  mustn't,  till  I've 
thought  it  all  out,  till  I  know 
myself — that  is  what  I  want 
to  do,"  she  said  passionately, 
but  with  a  strange  determina- 
tion. "  I  must  think  it  all  out 
alone.  The  great  things  of 
life  have  to  be  thought  out 
alone,  quite  alone,"  her  voice 
trembled,  her  hands  went  to 
her  eyes  as  if  to  force  back  the 
tears;  but  the  next  moment 
she  looked  at  him  with  the 
light  shining  in  them,  the  de- 
termination was  still  in  her 
voice,  but  she  seemed  to  be 
forcing  it.  "  Mother's  going 
back  to  London  before  I  do. 
When  I  come  I  shall  know 
myself  and  what  I  have  to 
do ;  it  will  be  on  Wednesday, 
I  think.  But  listen,  whatever 
way  it  is,  I  want  you  to  believe 
that  I've  tried  to  look  at  things 
right,  —  in  the  big  way,  not 
just  the  selfish  way." 

"Beloved,  what  are  you 
thinking,  what  is  in  your  heart 
— can't  you  tell  me  ?  "  he  tried 
to  hold  her  again,  but  she 
held  him  back. 

"It's  so  difficult,"  she  an- 
swered, "I  expect  Americans 
often  get  hardly  judged,  any- 
way they  get  misunderstood. 
English  people  can't  even  guess 
what  their  country  is  to  them, 
the  raising  of  ideals,  the  help- 
ing to  give  it  new  forms  of 
life,  the  longing  to  get  for 
it  what  other  countries  prize 
most." 

"What  has  all  this  to  do 
with  us?" 

"You'll  see  — you'll  under- 
stand when  we  talk  it  all  out 
together." 


"Let  us  do  it  now." 

"No.  It  can't  be  done, 
George."  She  said  his  name 
softly,  it  was  like  a  caress. 
"I've  got  to  think  first,  you 
must  give  me  time  for  that. 
You'll  know  when  you  see  me 
again.  Life  will  be  marked 
out  for  us  both  then." 

"Life  together,"  he  said,  "it 
must  be  that — if  it's  to  be  any 
good  to  me." 

"It  isn't  only  good  to  one- 
self of  which  we  must  think — 
there  are  others  one  has  to  do 
for," — she  lifted  her  head  and 
shook  it  as  if  to  change  the 
subject,  "Let  us  talk  of  the 
dance." 

"Dance,"  he  said  impatient- 
ty>  "you  might  as  well  ask  a 
king  to  play  at  feather- blow- 
ing on  the  day  he  first  enters 
into  his  kingdom — or  is  going 
out  of  it." 

"Well,  anyway,"  she  an- 
swered with  a  change  of  tone, 
"it's  time  we  went  back. 
They  will  be  wondering  what 
we  are  doing.  Let  us  go." 
They  turned  away  and  walked 
towards  Brighton  in  silence; 
she  seemed  to  be  lost  in 
thought,  almost  to  forget 
him. 

"  When  do  you  come  back  ?  " 
he  asked. 

She  gave  a  little  start. 
"Next  week.  I  think  on 
Wednesday " 

It  was  the  day  of  the  depu- 
tation ;  but  that  would  be  over 
in  the  morning,  he  reflected. 
"It's  a  week  off,  may  I  come 
down  again?" 

"No."  She  pulled  up,  and 
held  out  her  hands  for  a  mo- 
ment. "Don't  come,"  she  al- 
most entreated,  "I  must  be 
alone,  or  away  from  you,  at 
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any  rate  for  this  one  week — 
then  I  shall  know  what  I  can 
do — or  must  do." 

He  looked  at  her  puzzled. 
"Must  do?"  he  repeated. 

"Things  will  have  straight- 
ened themselves  out,"  she  said 
with  a  catch  in  her  breath. 
"Say  you  won't  come,  you 
won't  do  anything." 

He  gave  a  little  nod  in  ac- 
quiescence. "I  could  motor 
down  when  you  are  ready 
and  fetch  you." 

She  considered  a  minute. 
"You  shall  have  a  message, 
but  you  mustn't  come  unless 
I  tell  you."  Then  she  went  a 
step  forward,  and  with  a  sud- 
den change  of  mood  looked 
back  over  her  shoulder  and 
laughed  a  little.  "We  must 
hurry,"  she  said,  "or  we  shall 
be  late  for  dinner,  and  the 
Lough  -  Johnsons  will  look 
hungry.  They  do,  you  should 
just  see  them." 

They  went  on  to  the  balcony 
for  a  minute  before  he  left,  and 
looked  down  at  the  motor  snort- 
ing by  the  curb. 

"  George  Wendern,"  she  said, 
"all  dinner-time  you  seemed  to 
be  thinking  very  hard — what 
was  it  about?" 

His  voice  was  low  and  very 
tender;  she  sighed  as  if  she 
thrilled  to  it : — "  I  heard  you 


say  again  *  a  thousand  miles 
away  ' — would  you  go  ?  " 

She  waited  a  moment  be- 
fore she  answered,  "I  only 
said  it  because  I  didn't  like 
that  woman.  I  love  this 
England  and  all  its  tradi- 
tions, its  oldness,  its  beauty. 
I  don't  want  to  leave  it.  I 
wish  I  had  been  born  here 
and  belonged  to  it.  It's  won- 
derful to  me  that  English 
people  should  ever  try  to 
imitate  us  over  there,  or  any 
people  in  the  world." 

"You    want    to    live    here 


She  spoke  softly,  so  that 
they  might  not  hear  her  in 
the  over-lighted  drawing-room 
behind.  "I  don't  know,"  she 
seemed  afraid  of  her  own 
words,  "and  I  don't  want  to 
go  on  with  this  talk ;  it's 
time  for  you  to  go,  George 
Wendern ;  we've  had  this 
good  day — I  want  to  be  left 
alone  to  think  of  it." 

He  flew  along  the  white 
road ;  there  was  a  moon,  as 
Mrs  Fifler  had  remembered 
there  would  be.  The  way 
was  very  still;  the  breath  of 
the  summer  night  was  sweet 
and  warm ;  it  brought  back 
the  touch  of  her  lips  a  few 
hours  ago,  when  they  had 
stood  looking  over  the  wall 
and  down  at  the  twilight  sea. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

For  the  next  two  or  three  for  the  first  time  he  was  face 
days  Wendern  was  chiefly  oc-  to  face  with  the  necessity  for 
cupied  with  the  Derryford  money.  The  lawsuit  was  ex- 
Dock  case,  a  heavy  mail,  end-  pected  to  last  some  days,  but 
less  cables,  consultations  with  the  result  he  had  no  reason 
lawyers,  and  the  fact  that  to  doubt.  In  the  natural 
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course,  too,  other  things  were 
bound  to  be  adjusted,  for  he 
had  many  resources,  though, 
by  a  crisis,  of  the  sort  that 
overtakes  most  people  now 
and  then,  they  had  congested. 
The  personal  inconvenience 
and  the  household  matters 
were  too  trivial  to  worry  him ; 
but  the  Syndicate  did,  for 
against  his  will  he  was  haunted 
by  a  sense  that  Lant,  whom  he 
had  known  long  and  trusted, 
was  something  worse  than  a 
speculator  with  a  dash  that 
passed  for  courage,  or  genius, 
and  occasionally  carried  all 
before  it.  Joe  Parker's  atti- 
tude towards  Lant  added  to 
his  uneasiness;  he  resented  it, 
but  he  knew  that  Parker  was 
clear-sighted  and  had  a  shrewd 
knowledge  of  men — and  it  had 
its  effect. 

"If  Lant' s  an  intentional 
scoundrel,"  he  thought,  "  there's 
no  honour  left  for  honest  men  to 
deal  with  ;  and  it's  not  even  to 
be  filched  from  among  thieves." 
He  shrank  from  remembering 
any  generous  deeds  of  his  own ; 
he  had  always  carelessly  main- 
tained there  was  no  merit  in 
doing  a  right  thing,  nor  even 
a  kind  one  (if  he  himself  were 
the  doer),  when  not  to  do  it 
"  would  be  more  or  less  dam- 
nable." But  he  remembered  a 
time,  years  ago,  when  he  had 
cleared  L ant's  name  from  an 
unjust  suspicion,  and  Lant's 
voice  saying,  "You  have  proved 
me  an  honest  man,  George,  and 
may  the  devil  stand  by  me  in 
the  hour  I  die  if  I  am  not 
one — or  ever  cease  to  be  one." 
Lant's  sister,  a  girl  who  had 
found  life  too  hard  to  do  with, 
was  lying  dead  in  the  shanty 
she  had  made  into  a  home,  and 


he  had  stood  looking  down  at 
her  white  face  while  he  spoke. 
The  next  day  the  two  men 
carried  her  to  a  lonely  grave 
in  the  clearing.  "She  cared 
more  for  me  than  any  one 
else  ever  did  in  this  world," 
Lant  said,  "and  she  went  out 
of  it,  blessing  you  for  what 
you'd  done  to  me." 

"You  must  let  me  follow 
it  up,"  Wendern  answered,  and 
this  had  been  the  root  of 
Lant's  prosperity. 

They  had  not  met  for  years, 
not  till  Wendern  came  to 
London  a  stranger,  curious, 
careless,  unpractical,  and 
dreamy,  seeking  even  then 
some  meaning  of  a  problem 
he  had  not  yet  recognised  to 
be  one.  Lant  had  changed, 
not  for  the  better;  but  he 
was  obviously  very  rich, 
popular,  and  in  the  swim  of 
things.  The  rest  was  a  mat- 
ter of  drifting.  "A  man  who 
dropped  full-fledged  from  the 
clouds,  promptly  forgot  his 
origin,  and  enjoyed  the  snares 
of  the  world,"  Lant  once 
said  of  his  friend,  and  it 
was  noticed  that  he  was 
always  at  his  best  with  him. 
His  amusements  soon  palled  on 
Wendern,  but  it  was  a  long 
time  before  even  a  vague 
suspicion  of  Lant  occurred  to 
him,  and  then  it  was  promptly 
dismissed;  some  things  were 
too  impossible,  he  thought,  and 
remembered  the  walk  back 
to  the  shanty  from  the  grave 
that  nothing  but  two  sticks 
had  ever  marked.  "Besides, 
Truth  gets  the  upper  hand  oc- 
casionally, even  among  liars," 
he  added,  not  that  he  had 
taken  Lant  to  be  one  —  as 
yet. 
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Parker  looked  in  two  morn- 
ings after  Wendern's  visit  to 
Brighton.  His  manner  was 
embarrassed,  he  hesitated,  and 
seemed  to  have  something  up 
his  sleeve;  once  he  pulled 
out  a  telegram,  looked  at 
it,  after  carefully  seeing  that 
it  was  well  away  from  Wen- 
dern's line  of  sight,  and  then 
smiled  triumphantly  to  himself 
as  if  something  had  immensely 
pleased  him.  He  seemed  afraid 
to  sit  down  lest  he  should  be 
drawn  into  a  conversation  he 
wished  to  avoid.  "  I  only  want 
to  know  if  Lant  had  turned 
up,"  he  explained. 

"No,  but  he  has  come  as 
far  as  Paris." 

"He'd  better  oome  as  far 
as  England,  and  London  at 
that.  Have  you  been  getting 
news  from  home,  or  anywhere 
near?" 

"More  than  enough  about 
the  lawsuit;  it's  down  for  a 
hearing  next  week,"  Wendern 
answered.  There  was  a  pause 
before  he  added,  "I've  been 
thinking  lately  about  Sand- 
ways  Strip." 

"  That's  curious.  What  have 
you  been  thinking,  George  ?  " 

"  I  want  to  see  it — there  are 
places  for  which  one's  eyes 
grow  hungry." 

"Well,  there  isn't  much  to  be 
said  for  it  in  the  way  of  looks." 

"Somehow  it's  home." 

Then  Parker  made  what  he 
considered  a  joke.  "I  expect 
it's  too  far  off  for  what  they 
call  *  week-ends '  in  England  ?  " 

"  It  might  do  some  day  for  a 
year -end,  a  year -end  and  a 
year-beginning. " 

Parker  got  up  to  go.  "  Pity 
you  sold  the  rest,"  he  said. 
"There's  that  ranch  beyond 


the  creek,  the  one  you  let  Tim 
Bradley  have.  He's  in  a  big 
way  now,  made  a  good  many 
thousands  over  the  trans- 
action." 

"Luck  for  him,"  Wendern 
said  absently  :  there  was 
another  pause.  Parker  went 
a  step  towards  the  door. 

"  George,"  he  said  suddenly, 
"  you  and  I  have  been  friends 
for  pretty  long " 

"  Pretty  long,"  Wendern 
echoed. 

"And  you'd  forgive  me  a 
good  deal,  I  take  it — even  a 
big  mistake,  if  I  made  one  ?  " 

"Anything.  But  what  the 
deuce  do  you  mean?" 

"  I'd  rather  you  didn't  ask. 
I'll  tell  you  when  I  know  for 
certain." 

Wendern  put  his  hand  on 
Parker's  high  shoulder.  "Have 
you  dined  at  the  Carlton 
lately?"  he  asked. 

"Well,  not  exactly  at  the 
Carlton  —  there  are  other 
places,  not  bad  ones  either. 
Well  then,  George,  I'll  go,  and 
I  take  it  that  nothing  will 
make  a  break  between  us?" 
With  which  enigmatical  re- 
mark he  departed. 

But  Wendern  had  no  time 
for  Joe  Parker  and  his  mystery. 
Every  moment  wrested  from 
the  strident  complications  of 
the  hour  he  gave  to  the  woman 
who  had  become  the  central 
figure  of  his  life.  In  some 
strange  manner  he  felt  that 
she  had  pushed  him  aside 
for  a  little  space,  not  because 
she  failed  him  at  heart,  but 
because  some  obligation,  some 
question  she  was  bound  to 
recognise  and  consider,  de- 
manded her  thoughts,  her 
reasoning  and  pleading.  It 
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was  all  confused,  hidden,  and 
intangible  to  him,  but  it  was 
evidently  real  enough,  impera- 
tive even,  to  her,  and  he  felt 
bound  to  respect  her  desire  to 
be  given  over  to  it  till  she 
made  a  sign  and  sent  for  him. 
He  knew  that  Mrs  Fiffer  was 
baok,  he  had  paced  the  green 
lawn,  that  was  neutral  ground 
between  the  houses,  in  the  soft 
dark  hours  of  the  night  and 
seen  the  light  shining  from 
her  window, — but  that  was  alL 
The  sycamore-tree  by  the  little 
gate  at  the  end  of  her  garden 
seemed  in  his  imagination  to 
be  waiting,  as  he  was  and  as 
he  divined  Mrs  Fiffer  to  be,  for 
Katherine's  return. 

He  was  right.  Mrs  Fiffer 
was  waiting  too,  anxious  and 
worried,  careful  not  to  see 
Wendern,  and  perplexed  at  the 
manner  in  which  Katherine 
had  gently  but  firmly  hurried 
her  away  from  Brighton  the 
morning  after  his  visit. 

"  Can't  think  why  you  don't 
want  me  to  stay  any  longer," 
she  had  said.  "  I  have  always 
been  fond  of  you."  The  voice 
was  pathetic;  it  drew  Kather- 
ine to  her  side  and  two  tender 
arms  about  her  neck. 

"Oh  mother,  mother  dear, 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
You  don't  understand.  Per- 
haps years  hence  I  shall  forget 
as  you  do  now." 

"Don't  see  what  that's  got 
to  do  with  it." 

"  I  want  to  be  alone  to  think 
out  things." 

"I  might  advise  you  a  bit. 
You're  your  father's  child, 
you've  got  him  in  you,  and  I 
knew  what  he  wanted  well 
enough." 

"But, mother  dear,"  Kather- 


ine said  passionately,  "you 
don't  know  what  I  want. 
There  is  new  life,  different 
life,  in  my  heart,  born  since 
he  went." 

"  I  know  what  he'd  want  you 
to  do." 

"Oh  yes," half  bitterly,  "and 
I  know  what  you  want  me  to 
do.  And  you've  told  me  often 
enough  all  the  things  he  wanted 
to  get,  not  because  they  would 
make  him  happier,  but  just  to 
show  how  much  money  he  had 
made,  and  to  enable  him  to  go 
among  people  who  would  have 
despised  him  once — wouldn't 
have  let  him  come  to  their  front 
doors,  mother  dear.  It's  lovely 
to  be  rich :  I  don't  believe  I 
could  do  without  the  luxuries 
now,  but  money  takes  away  as 
much  as  it  gives." 

"  It  seems  to  me  you're  talk- 
ing nonsense."  But  Mrs  Fiffer 
thought  of  her  own  early  days, 
and  knew  that  it  was  true. 

"One  often  talks  nonsense 
when  one's  aching ;  it's  one  of 
the  straws  to  catch  at." 

"Wish  I  knew  what  you'd 
got  to  ache  about." 

"It  hasn't  come  yet  into 
words  that  can  be  spoken,  but 
I  know  all  you  did,  you  and 
father,  and  I  feel  that  I  ought 
to  help  with  the  final  winning 
of  your  battle  with  fortune;  I 
know  how  you  worked  and 
slaved  and  longed  over  there 
in  our  country,  and  how  you 
thought  of  the  things  over  here 
in  this  one,  and  of  all  you 
would  do  if  the  chance  came 
to  you.  He  left  the  chance 
to  me." 

"  It  was  such  a  pity  he  never 
came  over,"  Mrs  Fiffer  inter- 
posed regretfully ;  "he  would 
have  made  a  splash." 
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Katherine  shuddered. 

But  her  mother  didn't  see  it 
and  went  on.  "  You'll  do  it  for 
him,  and  better  than  he  would, 
I  daresay;  for  you've  had 
more  education,  seen  more  of 
the  world  than  he  ever  did. 
But  he  knew  what  he  wanted, 
he  knew  and  just  longed — 
my  goodness!"  She  stopped 
for  a  moment  before  she 
gathered  courage,  yet  tried 
not  to  betray  the  trend  of  her 
thoughts,  "I  was  saying  to 
Lerd  Derbyshire  the  other  day, 
that  the  way  things  were  di- 
vided was  so  queer.  He  sat 
and  told  me  about  his  castle 
and  the  things  he  has,  and 
how  they  were  just  decaying 
for  want  of  money  that  ought 
to  be  spent  on  them." 

"He  doesn't  value  them  or 
know  how  to  treat  them,"  a 
bitter  note  was  in  Katherine's 
voice,  a  sense  of  injury. 

"  I  daresay,  but  I  know  this, 
when  he  told  me  with  that 
funny  little  laugh  of  his,  how 
he'd  got  everything  except 
money,  I  felt  as  if  I  were 
looking  at  a  picture-book,  I 
could  see  it  so  plainly.  It 
would  be  a  fine  thing  to  make 
everything  right." 

"We  might  buy  his  castle 
and  all  he  has,  for  the  chief 
thing  that  is  wrong  about  his 
property  is  that  he  is  there — 
in  the  middle  of  it." 

"  Well,  we  wouldn't  be  right 
in  it  either — alone.  Why,  we'd 
just  be  ridiculous,  as  lots  of 
people  are  in  this  country  who 
take  on  the  things  they've 
never  been  used  to.  I've  often 
thought  it.  You  see  the  coun- 
try is  old,  the  finest  things  in  it 
are  old,  and  new  names  and 
new  people  don't  match  them." 


Katherine  drew  back  and 
looked  into  her  face,  "  It's  true 
— you  are  quite  right,  mother." 

"Of  course,  if  Lord  Derby- 
shire married  someone  with 
money  to  set  it  all  right — why, 
that  would  be  another  thing." 

There  was  a  long  pause. 
Then  Katherine  kissed  her. 
"Go  back  to  London,  mother 
dear,"  she  said,  "and  let  me 
think  it  all  out.  " 

"  Won't  it  worry  you  staying 
here  with  the  Lough-Johnsons 
about?  You  never  cared  for 
them  much." 

"It  doesn't  matter,  they 
won't  ask  questions." 

"Well,  you'd  be  better  for 
some  advice,  Katherine." 

"I'm  going  to  get  it — from 
the  sea,  and  the  wind  that 
sweeps  over  it,  and  the  green 
downs  that  go  waving  along 
into  the  distance  by  the  road 
to  Rottingdean,  from  the  sky 
when  it's  grey  and  blue  and 
dark,  and  the  stars  that  look 
through  it  at  night.  They'll 
all  tell  me  what  I  must  do ; 
that's  why  I  want  to  stay." 

"I  don't  know  where  you 
get  your  talk  from,"  Mrs  Fiffer 
said  wonderingly,  "for  that 
isn't  like  your  father." 

She  looked  out  of  the  carriage 
window  as  she  journeyed  up 
to  London  again,  at  the  green 
fields  and  the  trees,  at  all  the 
comfortable  adjuncts  of  the 
English  landscape.  "I  can't 
help  it,"  she  thought,  "but  I'd 
like  Katherine  to  be  a  some- 
body,— she  is  made  for  it,  she 
ought  to  be.  I  can't  think 
why  these  American  girls  who 
come  over  here  get  made  duch- 
esses, while  Katherine  isn't  one. 
She  would  look  just  right. 
Why,  to  see  her  walk  across 
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the  lawn  makes  you  think  she 
is  on  her  way  to  have  a  crown 
put  on  her  head.  I  want  her 
to  marry  someone  she  cares 
for,  as  I  did  for  her  father, 
but  I  want  her  to  be  a  some- 
body too.  If  Mr  Wendern  had 
been  a  duke,  that's  what  I 
should  like.  But  I  don't  see 
what  good  it  would  be  if  she 
married  an  Australian ;  it 
wouldn't  help  her  up  a  bit." 

Two  or  three  restless  days 
went  by,  she  was  denied  to 
all  visitors,  she  didn't  want 
them;  she  never  knew  what 
to  say  to  English  people  who 
came  in  their  smart  dresses, 
looking  as  if  they'd  lived  in 
them  all  their  lives,  and  sat  and 
talked  their  nonsense  while  they 
seemed  to  be  wondering  what 
she  had  a-year,  and  how  much 
of  it  they  could  turn  to  their 
own  amusement.  If  Katherine 
settled  down  in  England  she 
meant,  when  she  had  seen  her 
in  the  surroundings  she  wanted 
for  her  but  not  for  herself,  to 
go  back  to  the  life  she  loved 
best  and  the  people  she  under- 
stood. 

Wednesday  came  at  last. 

"Probably  I'll  hear  this 
morning,  she'll  tell  me  the 
time  she  is  coming,"  Mrs  Fiffer 
thought  as  she  went  down  to 
her  early  breakfast,  for  she 
never  dreamt  of  keeping  the 
lazy  hours  of  the  set  she  was 
in,  "  in — but  not  of,"  as  she 
once  heard  it  said  of  another 
woman.  She  knew  quite 
well  that  the  description  was 
applied  to  her  too.  "Doesn't 
matter,"  she  had  thought  at 
the  time,  "  I've  got  money ; 
that  makes  them  all  right  to 
me  on  the  outside,  and  what 
they're  like  on  the  inside 


doesn't  matter  a  brass  monkey." 
She  was  disturbed  at  not  find- 
ing a  letter.  Katherine  had 
not  written  since  Saturday. 

Wendern  was  conscious  the 
moment  he  awoke  that  it  was 
the  day  of  Katherine's  return. 
He  got  up  early  and  went  for 
his  usual  ride  in  the  Park. 

It  was  the  morning,  too,  that 
the  deputation  was  to  come  to 
his  office.  But  Lant  had  not 
arrived.  No  letter  and  no 
telegram.  He  was  growing 
desperate.  Luckily  the  Derry- 
ford  lawsuit  was  going  ahead, 
it  had  begun  on  Monday,  two 
days  ago,  and  was  likely  to  out- 
last the  week.  He  had  had  a 
cable  each  completed  day,  and 
things  looked  well.  With  that 
in  his  favour  he  could  shake 
off  money  difficulties,  and  if 
Katherine  were  his  there  would 
be  nothing  in  the  world  left  to 
wish  for — unless  it  were  that 
she  consented  to  let  him  take 
her  away  to  the  other  side  of 
the  world  to  another  order  of 
things — for  half  the  year  at 
any  rate.  This  hurrying, 
struggling  London  was  not 
good  enough  to  satisfy  the 
heart  and  soul  of  man. 

Back  to  breakfast.  He  had 
seen  nothing  of  Mrs  Berwick 
as  yet.  She  was  a  tactful 
woman,  he  told  himself  for  the 
hundredth  time,  and  always 
kept  out  of  the  way  when  she 
was  not  wanted.  He  looked 
eagerly  through  his  letters, — 
none  from  Katherine ;  he  had 
not  expected  one — and  yet  he 
himself  had  not  been  able  to 
bear  the  silence  of  the  days, 
nearly  a  week,  without  making 
a  sign.  Yesterday  he  had  sent 
her  a  little  note : — 
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"The  time  is  very  long, 
and  I  am  counting  the  hours. 
-G." 

But  he  had  no  time  to  think 
even  of  Katherine.  He  forced 
himself  to  think  of  the  deputa- 
tion and  the  points  to  be  made. 
He  couldn't  understand  Lant 
not  writing,  nor  why  he  was 
still  in  Paris.  Why  hadn't  he 
come  over  ?  He  determined  to 
send  a  telegram  at  once,  and 
sat  down  to  write  it  at  Mrs 
Berwick's  table.  A  fan  was 
beside  the  blotting  -  book ;  it 
was  evidently  new.  "Joe,  of 
course,"  he  said  to  himself. 
"  She  must  have  asked  him  for 
it  and  gone  with  him  to  choose 
it,  for  he  would  have  known 
better  how  to  buy  a  hatchet." 
He  stopped  a  moment  to  con- 
sider Mrs  Berwick  and  her 
possible  future.  "It  will  be  a 
solution  of  her  difficulties  if 
Joe  marries  her;  I  expect  she 
has  a  battle  to  fight,  and  few 
instruments  to  do  it  with — 
and  he  might  do  worse."  Then 
the  telegram  : — 

"Stormy  deputation  expected 
this  morning.  Wire  to  office. 
Very  urgent.  State  when 
coming." 

An  hour  to  spare.  He  was 
in  no  humour  for  Mrs  Berwick 
and  her  civilities,  and  luckily 
she  was  still  invisible,  but  he 
couldn't  shake  off  the  desperate 
longing  for  news  of  Katherine ; 
to  be  certain  that  she  was 
coming,  to  know  her  train. 
It  might  be  possible  to  meet 
her.  He  went  out  to  the 
garden,  unlocked  the  gate,  and 
crossed  the  lawn. 

Mrs  Fiffer  was  sitting  by  the 


window  on  the  ground-floor  of 
her  house ;  she  came  out  when 
she  saw  him  to  the  end  of  her 
little  plot,  and  stood  leaning 
over  the  wire  fence  talking  to 
him.  "  It's  not  like  Katherine 
not  to  write ;  why,  she  has 
generally  sent  me  a  letter  every 
morning  when  she's  been  away 
before,"  she  said.  "  But  per- 
haps she'll  send  me  a  telegram 
by-and-by." 

"  I  daresay,"  he  spoke  in  his 
usual  careless  manner  and 
without  a  sign  of  the  agita- 
tion in  his  heart.  "I  wonder 
if  you  would  telephone  through 
to  me  at  the  office  if  you  hear 
from  her — it's  always  pleasant 
to  know  what  time  a  good 
thing  is  going  to  happen." 
He  considered  for  a  moment ; 
the  deputation  was  to  come 
at  eleven  and  would  soon  be 
over.  "  I  wonder  if  I  might 
run  down  and  fetch  her  ? " 
he  said.  "  It's  an  easy  run  ; 
if  I  telegraphed  that  I  would 
come  this  afternoon,  we  should 
be  back  here  in  time  for 
dinner." 

"Well,  look  here,  Mr  Wen- 
dern, it's  no  good  not  speaking 
plainly,  is  it?  And  I  think, 
on  the  whole,  I  would  rather 
you  didn't  go " 

"Why?" 

"I  would  rather  you  didn't," 
Mrs  Fiffer  answered  firmly. 

"Anyhow,"  he  told  himself 
as  he  walked  back  to  the 
house,  "  I  must  give  up  think- 
ing about  her,  or  anything 
else,  for  the  next  few  hours. 
Many  people  are  concerned 
with  this  Syndicate ;  only  one 
man  and  one  woman  in  the 
complication  that  has  laid 
hold  of  me — and  the  majority 
wins." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


"  Is  there  a  telegram  ?  " 

"  No,  sir — these  are  all  the 
letters." 

"  I  thought  there  would  have 
been  something  from  Lant." 
This  was  at  the  office  in  Great 
St  Helen's. 

"Nothing  has  oome,  sir." 
Dawson  was  nervous  and 
fussy;  his  belief  in  Wendern 
held  good,  still  he  thought  it 
well  to  hazard  a  remark  or 
two.  "Things  seem  a  little 
ticklish,"  he  said  ;  "  we've  had 
three  or  four  shareholders  in 
this  morning  already,  asking 
about  prospects.  You  see, 
they've  been  a  good  deal  upset 
with  that  circular.  If  we  don't 
mind  we  shall  have  them  all 
down  on  us  in  a  heap." 

"A  few  of  them  are  prob- 
ably trying  to  create  a  slump 
as  a  preface  to  a  boom." 

Dawson's  face  brightened. 
"I  didn't  think  of  that,"  he 
said. 

"  It's  a  well-worn  dodge." 

"It's  a  pity  Mr  Lant  isn't 
here  for  the  deputation,  or  that 
he  doesn't  do  something." 

"He  will.  I  wired  to  him 
a  couple  of  hours  ago.  Prob- 
ably we  shall  get  news  of  him 
this  morning.  He's  in  Paris. 
The  answer  ought  to  have  been 
here  already." 

"  He  mightn't  have  been  up, 
sir." 

"  He  mightn't  have  been  up 
— he  is  an  easy-going  man." 

The  deputation  arrived 
punctually  at  eleven.  A  queer 
set  of  men.  A  little  amuse- 
ment, tempered  by  surprise, 
came  into  Wendern's  eyes  as 
they  entered.  Foremost  was 


Digby,  with  his  head  thrown 
back,  red-faced  and  thick-set. 
Carefully  keeping  beside  him 
was  a  weedy,  large-boned  man, 
obviously  a  Jew ;  next  to  him 
a  dissipated  -  looking  man  of 
thirty,  who  appeared  to  belong 
to  a  better  class  than  most 
of  the  others ;  in  the  midst 
of  the  group  a  youth  of  about 
two-and-twenty,  with  a  pale 
face  and  a  large  smile — he  was 
on  crutches.  The  others  were 
behind,  they  seemed  eager, 
awkward,  or  half  -  reluctant, 
as  might  be;  in  the  rear  a 
parson. 

Wendern  crossed  over  from 
the  fireplace  to  his  table. 
"  Good  morning,  gentlemen, 
we  are  not  accustomed  to  so 
large  a  party.  I  don't  know 
if  we  have  enough  chairs  to 
accommodate  you."  He  turned 
politely  to  the  leader,  "I'm 
sorry  you  had  the  trouble  of 
coming  the  other  day." 

Digby  was  determined  to 
show  at  the  outset  that  he 
meant  to  fight.  "I'm  not 
likely  to  shirk  taking  trouble 
in  this  affair,  as  you  will  soon 
find  out,"  he  said. 

"Quite  right.  And  this,  I 
think,  must  be  Mr  Lazarus?" 

"That's  my  name,"  the  Jew 
answered. 

"And  this  is  Mr  Shaw!" 
Digby  indicated  a  tall,  loosely- 
knit  man  who  pushed  forward 
from  beside  the  parson.  He 
looked  intelligent. 

"That's  my  name— Shaw," 
the  owner  of  it  said  briskly. 

"  Ah !  Good  morning,  Mr 
Shaw.  And  the  others — but 
I  have  the  list."  Wendern 
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looked  at  the  paper  in  his 
hand.  "I  take  it  that  you  are 
all  here?"  He  covered  them 
with  a  look.  "And  I  under- 
stand, gentlemen,  that  you 
want  to  speak  to  me  about 
this  Syndicate — in  which  we 
are  all  interested  ?  " 

"Yes,  we  do,"  Digby  an- 
swered quickly.  "There  are 
only  eight  of  us,  but  sixteen 
might  easily  have  come.  We 
represent  some  of  those  who 
are  thoroughly  dissatisfied  with 
the  Report,  with  everything  we 
know  about  the  Syndicate — I 
haven't  come  across  any  one 
who  is  pleased,"  he  added  dis- 
agreeably. "Of  course  youVe 
heard  that  we  thought  it  right 
to  circularise  the  shareholders ; 
they're  wide  awake  by  this 
time." 

"Quite  right.  One  should 
always  be  wide  awake  in 
business  matters.  What  is  it 
you  want  me  to  do,  gentle- 
men?" 

Digby  barked,  "We  are 
going  to  speak  plainly " 

"By  all  means." 

"They  are  saying  precious 
shady  things  about  this  Syn- 
dicate in  the  City,  and  unless 
it  goes  right  we  mean  to 
make  it  pretty  hot  for  you." 

"Then  it's  as  well  to  be  on 
the  shady  side?"  Wendern 
gave  them  a  weary  little  smile. 

Two  men  who,  now  that 
they  saw  him  face  to  face, 
found  it  impossible  to  think 
him  a  swindler,  smiled  back. 

"We  have  not  come  here 
to  joke,"  Digby  barked  again. 
"Perhaps  you  would  like  to 
know  what  they  do  say?  In 
fact,  it's  just  as  well  you 
should." 

"I'm  not  curious;   but  if  it 


would  give  you  any  satisfac- 
tion to  repeat  it,  why,  of 

course "  with  a  little 

shrug. 

"  We  hear  that  Bangor  was 
a  figurehead ;  that  Lant  got 
the  estates  for  nothing,  and 
they're  worth  nothing, — for  all 
we  know,  there  mayn't  be  any 
estates  at  all." 

Wendern  went  up  to  the 
fireplace  and  looked  at  the 
map  hanging  over  it.  One  or 
two  of  the  men  followed  him 
and  studied  it  for  a  moment. 

"That  is  the  map,"  he  said. 
"You  can  see  the  various 
roads  on  it,  and  the  railway 
running  down  to  the  coast  is 
marked  out.  I  don't  know  if 
it's  finished  yet,  but  it's  in 
the  making, —  things  are  not 
done  in  a  day,  gentlemen.  I 
put  in  £20,000  myself " 

"But  the  Syndicate  found 
the  rest — we  put  in  the  rest," 
Digby  interrupted.  "What's 
become  of  it?  That's  what 
we  want  to  know." 

"  The  Report  has  already  in- 
formed you  that  a  certain 
amount  was  held  back  for 
office  expenses  here,  the  rest 
was  sent  out  for  working  ex- 
penses there.  Mr  Lant  is 
Managing  Director " 

"And  the  Chairman,  what 
about  him?  He's  a  lord;  but 
what  else  does  he  do?  Does 
he  know  anything  about  the 
Syndicate?  or  is  he  a  guinea- 
pig,  who  takes  fees  for  lend- 
ing his  name?  There  are 
plenty  of  them  nowadays  who 
do  that." 

"  Frankly,  I  don't  know  him 
— nor  any  of  the  Australian 
directors  except  Lant.  The 
Chairman  is  out  there." 

"Well,    I    looked    him     up 
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over  here.  His  place  is  in  the 
market  and  he  divorced  his 
wife,  or  she  divorced  him.  I 
suppose  he  went  over  there  to 
get  out  of  the  way." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,  Mr 
Wendern,  that  you  don't  know 
any  of  the  men  on  this  Board  ?  " 
the  parson  asked. 

"There  are  two  names  that 
I'm  told  represent  successful 
men  of  business — Golbreath  is 
one,  and  the  other  is  Clayton 
— Franklin  Clayton  who  gave 
£15,000  to  an  educational 
scheme  in  Sydney  ten  years 
ago.  These  two  would  hardly 
have  appeared  on  the  pros- 
pectus, or  at  any  rate  re- 
mained on  the  Board,  if  they'd 
not  been  satisfied " 

"Well,  we're  not  satisfied," 
Digby blustered.  "Then there's 
this  Lord  Derbyshire  on  the 
Board  this  side.  Do  you  know 
him?  and  if  so,  what's  the 
good  of  him?" 

"Yes,  I  know  him,  but  I'm 
not  responsible  for  him.  Lant, 
who  invited  him  to  become  a 
director,  will,  no  doubt,  be  able 
to  reassure  you  on  all  these 
points  when  he  arrives."  Wen- 
dern's  voice  showed  that  he 
was  bored. 

"But  we've  come  to  ask 
you  questions,  and  we  expect 
them  answered,"  Digby  in- 
sisted. "Our  money  has  been 
lying  idle  for  a  couple  of  years, 
or  it  has  fallen  into  pockets 
that  are  not  ours.  We  can't 
get  hold  of  the  men  out  there, 
and  we  don't  know  anything 
about  this  Lord  Derbyshire  over 
here,  but  you're  the  London 
Managing  Director.  We  took 

you  to  be  straight "  he 

stopped,  for  he  suddenly  real- 
ised that  this  leisurely  polite 


gentleman  might  not  be  as  easy- 
going as  he  seemed.  He  added 
in  a  different  voice,  "And  I 
suppose  you  take  your  fees?" 

"As  it  happens,"  Wendern 
said  quietly,  "I've  not  taken 
any  fees.  I  want  you  to 
understand  that  Mr  Lant  will 
be  in  England  immediately. 
In  fact,  I  expected  him  in  time 
for  this  meeting." 

"I  shall  tell  him  I  want 
my  £2000  back,"  Lazarus 
whined.  "Every  penny  of  it 
was  made  in  good  honest 
trade.  I  should  never  hold 
up  my  head  again  if  I 
lost  it." 

"  You  expected  a  large  profit 
— five  -  and  -  twenty  per  cent 
perhaps  ?  " 

"I  expected  to  make  five- 
and-fifty  per  cent,  five  hundred 
and  fifty  per  cent " 

"You  should  also  have  ex- 
pected to  lose,"  Wendern  an- 
swered coolly.  "A  man  whe 
expects  to  make  five -and- twenty 
per  cent,  much  less  five-and- 
fif ty,  is  a  fool — if  you'll  forgive 
my  candour — unless  he  is  pre- 
pared to  lose.  Things  that  are 
absolutely  safe  bring  in  three 
and  a  half  per  cent — even  less 
— as  you  know  well  enough. 
What  have  you  to  say?"  he 
turned  suddenly  to  a  good- 
looking  young  man  whom  he 
had  identified  as  Bennett. 

"  What  I  have  to  say  is  this, 
sir.  I  had  a  thousand  pounds 
and  was  engaged  to  be  married. 
The  prospectus  of  this  Syndi- 
cate looked  fair  enough,  seemed 
better  than  insuring  my  life. 
I  thought  you  yourself  wouldn't 
back  a  thing  you  didn't  know 
to  be  good  ;  I'd  heard  about 
you  from  a  friend  who  knew 
Lant,  and  between  the  two  I 
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took  it  that  the  Syndicate  was 
safe." 

"I  believed  it  to  be  all 
right." 

"One  should  do  more  than 
believe  when  one  uses  other 
people's  money  —  one  should 
know,"  there  was  no  intention 
to  offend  in  the  voice. 

"  You  are  quite  right,"  Wen- 
dern answered  quickly,  "I  did 
know — I  do.  Well,  and  why  did 
you  come  in — you,  my  friend  ?  " 
he  turned  to  the  cripple. 

"I  put  in  the  £500  I  got  for 
these,"  indicating  the  crutches. 
"  Accident  on  railway  —  com- 
pensation— I  expected  to  get 
a  little  income  out  of  it." 

"Poor  ohap,  it'll  be  all 
right."  He  looked  at  another 
youth,  he  was  called  Dobson, 
"and  you,  you  are  young — 
too  young  to  speculate  in 
syndicates.  Are  you  rich?" 

The  answer  came  with  a 
nervous  laugh.  "  Rich !  I 
rich !  Mother  asked  my  ad- 
vice. She  got  £500  from  the 
insurance  when  father  died, 
and  I  got  £500  when  I  came  of 
age  last  year ;  grandfather  left 
it.  Mr  Lant  used  to  come  te 
the  office,  knew  my  governors, 
he  seemed  to  be  all  right  and 
I  was  always  seeing  your  name 
in  the  papers.  I  thought  if  it 
paid  ten  per  cent  it  would  be 
£100  a-year  for  her,  or  any- 
how we  could  take  the  capital 
out  when  the  shares  were  worth 
double." 

"Ah,  you  ought  to  have 
known  better.  And  you,  rev- 
erend sir,"  to  the  parson  who 
was  trying  to  maintain  the 
dignity  of  his  cloth  as  well  as 
he  could  in  the  office  of  a 
Syndicate  which  he  had  been 
recently  told  was  a  wild -oat 


scheme, "  have  you  much  money 
in  this  Syndicate  ?  " 

"Two  thousand  pounds," 
came  the  severe  answer.  "  You 
probably  remember  meeting  me 
at  luncheon  a  year  ago  at  Sir 
John  Carneford's  ?  Carneford 
Manor  is  twelve  miles  from  my 
living  in  the  country." 

"No,  I  don't  remember.  I 
am  sorry." 

The  voice  that  answered  was 
measured  and  sermonio.  "  We 
had  some  talk  that  day,  and  I 
took  you  to  be  an  honourable 
man."  Wendern  looked  up,  but 
it  had  no  effect, — "A  month 
later  I  saw  you  were  Manag- 
ing Director  over  here  of  this 
Syndicate,  and  that  Mr  Lant 
held  the  same  position  in  Aus- 
tralia. I  had  often  met  him 
when  we  were  in  London ;  he 
most  kindly  took  us  all  to  the 
Hippodrome.  I  imagined  that 
the  affair  was  sound  in  every 
way,  and  that  I  might  provide 
for  my  children  more  ade- 
quately than  by  investing  the 
£2000  in  the  usual  securities. 
I  was  told  I  should  double  my 
capital.  Sir  John  Carneford 
thought  so  too,  and  advised  me 
to  do  it ;  he  put  in  £1000  him- 
self  " 

"  All  very  well  for  Sir  John 
Carneford,  but  capital  is  seldom 
doubled  without  risk,  and  risk 
of  this  sort  is  not  good  for  men 
in  your  profession." 

Digby  saw  his  chance. 
"Look  here,  Mr  Wendern, 
this  deputation  has  come  to 
find  out  where  the  money  is, 
not  to  be  told  what  it  ought 
to  have  done  with  it.  We 
know  that  by  this  time.  I  call 
it  a  piece  of  impudence " 

"  You  will  be  good  enough  to 
be  silent,"  Wendern  said  firmly. 
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"  What  do  you  mean  by  risk 
of  this  sort?"  Bennett  asked 
him. 

"  I  mean  that  these  Estates 
were  bought  for  development 
on  the  chance  of  their  prov- 
ing to  be  worth  much  more 
than  was  paid  for  them ;  and 
whether  they  were  or  not  was 
the  risk."  He  looked  across 
at  the  apparently  well  -  bred 
man,  "What  is  your  hold- 
ing?" he  asked. 

"  Same  as  the  parson,  a 
couple  of  thou'." 

"  What  made  you  risk  it  ?  " 

"I  met  Lant  at  Ascot,  he 
was  there  with  Derbyshire, 
who  said  he  was  in  it.  I  had 
precious  bad  luck,  every  horse 
I'd  touched  ;  thought  I  might 
pick  up  over  this.  Derbyshire 
said  he  thought  so  too.  If  the 
cash  is  gone  I  shall  be  done  for." 

"I  see.  You  were  none  of 
you  fit  people  to  have  the  con- 
trol of  money." 

"  When  you've  done  treating 

us    as   schoolboys "   Digby 

stopped  as  if  he  had  exhausted 
himself. 

"  It  is  not  your  business 
whether  we  are  fit  or  unfit, 

Mr    Wendern,   but "    the 

parson    began   and    hesitated, 
not  knowing  how  to  go  on. 

"  And  you  know,  hang  it,  as 
Digby  says,  we  didn't  come  to 
be  asked  questions  but  to  ask 
them  ourselves,"  put  in  a  man 
at  the  back. 

"  What  is  the  blessed  Syndi- 
cate actually  doing  ?  "  Shaw 
inquired;  he  looked  round  at 
the  rest  as  if  he  didn't  think 
much  of  them.  "  That's  what 
we  want  to  know." 

"The  last  Report  has  told 
you.  I  have  no  later  informa- 
tion." 


"  But  excuse  me,  my  dear 
sir,"  the  tone  was  courteous, 
"you  are  Managing  Director, 
and  surely  it  is  your  business  to 
have  information." 

"  No ;  only  to  see  that  when 
it  comes  it  is  duly  circulated 
among  the  shareholders." 

"  Well,  but  who  looks  after 
the  business  ?  " 

' '  The  Managing  Director  over 
there,  who  is  Mr  Christopher 
Lant,  the  working  manager  ap- 
pointed under  him,  and  the 
rest  of  the  staff,  of  course,  with 
the  knowledge  and  approval 
of  the  Directors." 

"  But  you're  on  the  Board  of 
Directors  ?  " 

"  I  am,  and  my  part  is  to 
manage  the  business  here,  but 
the  movements  of  the  Syndi- 
cate are  naturally  there,  where 
its  property  lies." 

"  You  vouch  for  the  property 
being  there  and  for  its  value  ?  " 

"  No ;  only  for  my  belief  that 
it  is." 

"  But  why  did  you  join  the 
Board  unless  you  knew  a  good 
deal  more  than  you  do  ?  " 

"I  knew  Christopher  Lant 
in  the  Colonies,  and  had  no 
reason  to  think  him  anything 
but  an  honest  man,  who  had 
made  a  large  fortune  by  his 
business  dealings.  He  brought 
forward  this  Syndicate  and  the 
working  scheme.  He  told  me 
that  he  had  put  in  £50,000,  and 
asked  me  to  go  into  it — I  put 
in  £20,000 " 

"  Fools  and  their "Digby 

began,    but    he    was    silenced 
again  by  a  look. 

"  I  read  the  prospectus,  as 
you  presumably  did,  and  the 
report  of  the  Surveyor  and 
Engineer  employed  to  examine 
the  estates.  I  have  never  been 
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to  the  district  in  which  they 
are  situated ;  but  I  have  heard 
of  its  resources  and  imagined 
— a  conclusion  based  on  the 
reports  I  have  named  —  that 
these  resources  also  belonged 
to  the  Bangor  Estates.  I  felt 
justified  in  risking  my  own 
money,  and,  though  I  asked  no 
one  else  to  do  so,  I  saw  no 
reason  to  prevent  other  people 
from  risking  theirs.  Develop- 
ments of  large  estates  are  not 
executed  in  a  day." 

"  You  see  all  we  know  about 
this  Syndicate  is  what  you  two 
men  have  chosen  to  tell  us," 
Shaw  said. 

Wendern  gave  a  shrug. 
"  Men  are  hanged  or  saved 
on  the  evidence  of  their  fellow- 
men " 

"Not  at  second-hand — for 
you  haven't  even  seen  the 
place,  seen  nothing,  in  fact, 
but  Lant  and  the  prospectus." 

"  Our  reverend  friend  here 
who  preaches  salvation,"  Wen- 
dern nodded  at  the  parson, 
"  hasn't  been  to  Heaven,  only 
read  about  it." 

"  My  dear  sir "  Mr 

Graham  was  shocked. 

"I'm  simply  trying  to 
prove,"  Wendern  explained, 
"  that  the  world  couldn't  go 
on  if  we  didn't  trust  men 
whom  we  have  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve are  liars  and  scoundrels." 

Digby,  at  a  loss  what  to  do 
in  face  of  Wendern's  manner, 
muttered,  "  I  don't  care  if  it 
costs  me  £5000,  I'll  make  it 
hot  for  you  all  if  my  £500  is 
lost." 

"  Lost !  If  our  money  is  lost 
it  would  break  my  wife's 
heart," — the  parson  said  it  to 
himself,  but  Wendern  heard. 
The  words  were  like  a  lash. 


"I'd  rather  drown  than 
tell  mother  if  her  money's 
gone,"  the  young  man  put  in 
piteously. 

"You  were  none  of  you,  as 
I  said  just  now,  fit  people  to 
speculate  in  a  concern  of  this 
sort,"  Wendern  repeated,  but 
there  was  a  note  in  his  voice 
that  reassured  the  anxious 
ones.  "  The  issue  was  alto- 
gether too  important  to  you, 
and  should  have  been  left  to 
richer  men.  Luckily  there  is 
no  reason  to  think  this  Syndi- 
cate a  swindle  as  such  things 
often  are,  though  the  Estates 
may  turn  out  ill  or  well ;  in 
any  case  the  losses  will  not  be 
very  great,  for  the  largest 
shareholder,  after  Mr  Lant  and 
myself,  only  stands  to  lose 
£3000.  There  are  not  more 
than  fifty  people  in  it  alto- 
gether. I  have  proved  what  I 
thought  of  it  by  putting  in  my 
own  money,  and  I  stand  or 
fall  with  you." 

"  Well,"  said  Shaw,  "  we  ex- 
pect you  to  see  that  we  don't 
fall.  You  can  afford  to  lose 
a  bit,  probably  have  more  than 
you  know  what  to  do  with,  we 
haven't  —  it's  the  other  way 
round,  in  fact." 

"If  you  and  Lant  are  mil- 
lionaires," put  in  Digby,  "  why 
don't  you  take  up  our  shares 
between  you  and  run  the  ac- 
cursed thing  yourselves  ?  " 

The  idea  seemed  to  amuse 
Shaw.  "  What's  a  millionaire 
for,"  he  said,  "if  he  doesn't 
take  the  monster  chance  ?" 

"  That's  a  very  interesting 
proposal,"  Wendern  looked  as  if 
struck  by  the  idea.  "  I  should 
like  to  consider  it,  say  till  next 
week." 

"We   should  like   it   settled 
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this  week,"  Digby  growled, 
"and  you'd  better  think  it 
over.  You'll  have  a  hailstorm 
about  your  head  soon,  when 
they've  taken  in  the  drift  of 
our  circular." 

The  boy  entered  with  a  tele- 
gram, Wendern's  heart  leaped. 
"  This  may  possibly  be  from 
Lant,"  he  said.  "It  is!"  he 
tore  it  open,  and  read  trium- 
phantly— 

"  In  London  immediately. 
Call  meeting  for  Thursday  next 
week.  Letter  follows." 

Digby  gave  a  grunt. 

Shaw,  easily  appeased,  said, 
"Well,  I  suppose  we  shall 
know  something  then  ?  " 

"  All  I  can  say  to  you  now, 
gentlemen,  is  that  the  meeting 
will  take  place  on  Thursday. 
Mr  Lant's  telegram  has  come 
at  the  psych ologioal  moment." 

Digby  considered  for  a  mo- 
ment before  he  said,  "Well, 
we'll  wait  till  Lant  comes  and 
no  longer." 

"  Not  a  minute  longer," 
Lazarus  added. 

The  deputation  turned  to  go, 
but  the  parson  stopped  it  to 
say  a  parting  word, — "Remem- 
ber, Mr  Wendern,  that  it  isn't 
only  ourselves  who  will  suffer," 
he  almost  chanted,  "but  those 
innocent  ones  who  belong  to 
us ;  they  will  have  to  pay  the 
penalty  of  our  reprehensible 
carelessness." 

"I  say,  can't  directors  be 
had  up  now  ? "  asked  the 
youth  who  had  invested  his 
mother's  insurance  money. 
"  Sent  to  prison  and  that 
sort  of  thing?" 


"  There  ought  to  be  a  hang- 
ing penalty  attached  to  it," 
Digby  grunted. 

"Quite  right,  it  ought  to 
be  a  capital  offence,"  the  Jew 
snuffled. 

"  I  should  like  to  come  to  the 
execution,"  Digby  was  recover- 
ing. 

"You  shall  all  of  you  come 
to  mine,"  Wendern  told  them 
cynically — "if  it  takes  place. 
I  fear  you  must  wait  to  assure 
yourself  of  that  probability  till 
after  the  meeting,  of  which  a 
notice  will  be  sent  you.  Good 
morning." 

Shaw  turned  back  and  held 
out  a  hand.  "  I  believe  you'll 
get  us  out  of  the  hole  if  you 
can,"  he  said  cheerily. 

Wendern's  face  lighted  up 
as  he  answered,  "There  isn't 
going  to  be  any  hole,  but  if 
there  is  I'll  get  you  out." 

"Good  morning,  Mr  Wen- 
dern," the  parson  said  severely. 

"He  takes  it  pretty  coolly," 
Digby  was  heard  telling  the 
others  as  they  went  down- 
stairs, "but  we  shall  hear 
what  Mr  Christopher  Lant 
has  to  say." 

Wendern  gave  a  gasp  of 
relief  when  they  had  gone,  and 
pulled  out  the  latest  cablegram 
of  the  Dock  case.  "  They  shall 
be  safe  in  any  case,"  he  said  to 
himself.  He  looked  at  Lant's 
telegram.  "He  can't  be  a 
scoundrel,"  he  thought ;  "  reck- 
less and  easy-going,  but  not  a 
scoundrel." 

Suddenly  he  remembered  and 
rang  the  bell.  "  Is  Mr  Parker 
here  ?  "  he  asked  the  boy. 

"  Yes,  sir,  waiting." 

"Tell  him  to  come  up." 


(To  be  continued.) 
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PITFALLS     FOR    COLLECTORS. 


BY  MRS  ANDREW  LANG. 


"C'EST  un  vieux  truo  mais 
toujours  bon"  is  a  classic 
phrase  familiar  to  the  readers 
of  French  sensational  novels, 
and  dear  to  their  hearts,  for 
does  it  not  promise  another 
success  to  the  "ohenapan  de 
la  pire  espece  "  so  much  beloved 
by  all  of  us  ?  M.  Paul  Eudel's 
book,  *  Trues  et  Truqueurs,' l 
Tricks  and  Tricksters,  is  a 
collection  of  "trues"  old  and 
new  in  every  branch  of  art 
and  literature,  combined  with 
a  few  hints  to  enable  us  to 
detect  imposture  when  we  see 
it,  and  an  endless  number  of 
amusing  stories. 

"A  collector  should  know 
everything,"  so  says  M.  Eudel, 
and  those  of  us  who  possess 
even  the  humblest  curiosities 
will  close  his  book  with  some- 
thing of  the  depression  Alnas- 
char  must  have  felt  when  he 
saw  the  basket  of  glass  which 
was  to  have  led  to  fortune 
in  fragments  at  his  feet.  Our 
engravings,  our  gems,  our 
vases  will  never  give  us  the 
thrill  of  pride  that  thrilled 
us  before  we  ate  of  M.  Eudel's 
apple.  Instead  of  displaying 
them  to  every  new-comer,  we 
shall  avoid  the  subject  of  an- 
tiquities, and  if  we  are  wise, 
shall  follow  the  example  of 
one  of  his  friends,  who  refused 
to  allow  him  to  examine  his 
collection  for  fear  of  the  re- 
velations that  might  follow. 


Yet  many  of  the  modern  for- 
gers are  not  only  artists,  but 
great  artists,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  an  English  archaeologist  the 
art  of  Greece  may  be  restored 
by  means  of  their  nefarious 
skill.  More  than  one  precious 
object  in  our  museums,  to 
which  the  attention  of  the 
public  was  especially  called 
by  a  slip  pasted  on  the  foot, 
expatiating  on  the  beauty  of 
the  workmanship,  has  recently 
been  discovered  to  be  the  work 
of  one  of  the  living  Greek 
brotherhood.  Their  forgeries 
are  to  be  found  amongst  the 
finest  collections,  and  in  many 
cases  it  is  only  some  unfore- 
seen accident  that  leads  to 
their  exposure.  But  though 
the  technical  ability  of  these 
men  is  often  nearly  as  great 
as  that  of  the  artists  they 
imitate,  there  is  one  gift  the 
lack  of  which  fixes  a  great 
gulf  between  them — that  want 
of  imagination  which  may 
be  said  to  be  characteristic 
of  modern  art  in  all  its 
branches. 

Forgery,  it  is  needless  to 
remark,  is  as  old  as  art  itself, 
but  it  is  only  in  this  epoch 
of  millionaires  that  it  has 
assumed  such  terrific  propor- 
tions. To  an  ignorant  man, 
a  high  price  is  often  the  only 
criterion  of  value.  "  It  must 
be  a  button  off  Napoleon's  coat 
or  they  would  never  charge 
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me  five  hundred  francs  for  it," 
he  reasons,  and  in  the  face 
of  such  encouragement  Napol- 
eonic buttons  naturally  spring 
up  under  his  feet.  The  forger 
grows  bolder  every  day,  and 
the  contents  of  his  workshop 
are  given  a  place  beside  un- 
doubted antiquities  in  some 
international  exhibition  or 
world-famous  sale  at  the  H6tel 
Drouot.  They  are  frequently 
veritable  works  of  art,  de- 
manding costly  materials, 
skill,  time,  and  patience. 
Why,  one  may  ask,  under 
these  conditions,  do  forgers 
shelter  themselves  behind  the 
name  of  a  man  or  a  period? 
Well,  we  have  only  ourselves 
to  thank  for  it.  It  is  not 
the  object  and  the  skill  that 
we  want,  but  merely  the  name 
and  the  period.  And  this  is 
probably  the  cause  of  the  in- 
dulgence shown  even  by  ex- 
perts to  these  kinds  of  frauds. 
They  understand  the  tempta- 
tion, and  are  amused  by  the 
cleverness  of  the  execution. 
"II  faut  de  1'audace"  is  a 
doctrine  which  will  always 
find  friends. 

A  century  since,  antiquities 
were  of  comparatively  small 
account,  or  Charles  Sauvageot, 
a  very  poor  young  violinist  of 
the  French  Opera  House,  could 
hardly  have  made  a  collection 
which  even  fifty-five  years  ago 
was  valued  by  the  Louvre  at 
£16,000.  Now  the  valuation 
would  be  enormously  greater, 
though  it  is  hardly  likely  to 
be  as  much  as  ten  millions  of 
francs,  the  figure  given  by 
M.  Eudel.  During  the  thirty 
years  or  more  that  Sauvageot 


remained  at  the  Opera  —  he 
retired  for  good  in  1829, — 
every  spare  instant  was  spent 
in  collecting.  Beginning  with 
Chinese  curiosities,  he  soon 
abandoned  them  for  French 
art,  especially  that  of  the 
Valois  period,  and  Francis  I. 
was  "son  roi  de  predilection." 
For  once,  the  time  and  the 
place  and  the  lover  were  all 
together.  The  treasures  of 
centuries,  scattered  by  the 
Revolution,  were  to  be  found 
all  over  Paris,  and  to  be  picked 
up  for  nothing  by  any  one  who 
knew  their  worth.  The  hours 
passed  by  Sauvageot  in  bric- 
a-brac  shops  taught  him  pati- 
ence, experience,  taste,  and  a 
rapid  judgment.  During  many 
years  he  was  perhaps  the  only 
person  in  Paris  who  possessed 
an  eye — and  a  taste — for  Re- 
naissance art,  and  the  two 
small  rooms  in  which  he  lived 
were  crowded  with  pictures, 
engravings,  pottery,  furniture, 
chests,  and  everything  else  that 
might  have  decorated  the  house 
of  a  Valois  noble.  He  was 
lucky,  too,  which  all  collectors 
are  not,  and  on  many  occasions 
sold  a  work  of  art  for  at  least 
fifty  times  the  amount  he  had 
paid  for  it.  But  in  one  respect 
he  differed  from  the  majority 
of  collectors.  It  was  the 
"  match "  he  liked,  and  not 
"the  manner  of  the  wooing," 
and  when,  at  seventy,  signs 
of  his  last  illness  began  to 
manifest  themselves,  a  mortal 
dread  fell  upon  him  that  the 
collection  which  had  grown 
under  his  hand  slowly  and 
lovingly  should  be  dispersed, 
so,  while  he  was  yet  living, 
he  presented  it  to  the  Louvre. 
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Let  us  now  turn  from  the 
lucky  to  the  unlucky  collector. 

Some  years  ago  the  famous 

Egyptologist,  Professor  K 

of  ,  determined  to  in- 
dulge himself  with  a  visit 
to  the  Nile,  and  stopped  near 
the  first  cataract  in  order  to 
explore  the  temples  of  Philae. 
The  usual  crowd  of  fellaheen 
with  scarabs  to  sell  pressed 
round  him,  but  one  sharper 
than  the  rest  noted  the  Pro- 
fessor's eyes  wandering  eager- 
ly towards  the  ruins,  and  in 
a  mysterious  whisper  invited 
him  to  come  and  examine  a 
necropolis  on  the  river  bank, 
which  was,  so  far,  unknown 
to  the  savants.  The  suggest- 
ion was  one  after  K 's  own 

heart,  and  he  signed  to  the 
Arab  to  lead  on  and  he  would 
follow.  Silently  they  walked 
for  some  distance,  and  then 
the  guide  stopped  before  a 
mud  hut  and  pointed  to  a 
sarcophagus  a  few  paces  off, 
still  half -buried  in  the  sand. 
"Mine.  Sell,"  said  the  Arab, 

and  K needed  no  more 

words,  but  flung  himself  on 
the  sand  to  inspect  the  painted 
sarcophagus.  With  trembling 
hands  he  scratched  away  the 
sand  till  at  length  there  lay 
before  him  the  procession  of 
harvesters,  reapers,  threshers, 
kneaders,  and  water  -  carriers 
so  familiar  in  Egyptian  art. 
"  Anubia,"  the  name  of  the  oc- 
cupant, was  duly  written,  and 
beneath  it  the  inscription — 

"Let  Osiris  give  the  funeral 
meats,  that  the  dead  may  eat 
of  them." 

As  he  read,  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  Professor  waxed  as  hot 
as  the  sun  itself.  No  doubt 
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was  possible.  The  sarcoph- 
agus dated  from  the  twelfth 
dynasty,  and  was  admirably 
preserved.  Turning,  he  made 
a  sign  to  the  fellah,  who 
appeared  to  misunderstand  it, 
for  the  man  uncrossed  his 
legs  and  rose,  holding  out  a 
handful  of  dried  dates  and 
a  cake. 

"  No,  no  ;  not  that !  Help 
me  to  dig  out  the  sarcoph- 
agus from  the  sand  and  lift 
the  cover." 

The  Egyptian  did  not  need 
to  be  told  twice.  He  called 
to  some  friends  who  were 
squatting  in  the  distance,  and 
between  them  the  sarcophagus 
was  set  free,  and  the  Pro- 
fessor was  able  to  lift  the  lid. 
There  lay  the  mummy  in  its 
linen  wrappings  surrounded  by 
a  bead  necklace,  ivory  needles, 
sandals,  and  a  mirror  for  its 
"double"  to  use,  while  in 
place  of  its  head  was  a 
painted  mask,  with  two  black 
eyes  in  a  setting  of  white 
enamel.  What  joy  to  pre- 
sent it  to  his  museum  at 

!  The  price  was  high, — 

higher  than  K expected, 

— but  he.  agreed  to  it  with- 
out hesitation,  only  stipulat- 
ing that  it  should  at  once  be 
placed  in  a  boat  and  taken 
down  the  Nile  to  Alexandria 
and  there  put  on  board  a 
vessel  bound  for  the  North. 
On  the  quay  of  Alexandria 
the  purchase-money  was  to  be 
paid  down. 

Two  months  later  the  preci- 
ous case  was  deposited  in  one 
of  the  rooms  of  the  museum 
of  ,  where  the  Com- 
mittee of  Antiquities  hastened 
to  inspect  it.  The  packing 
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had   been   carefully  done,  and 

Professor    K noted    with 

relief  that  everything  was  in 
as  good  a  condition  as  when 
the  coffin  had  quitted  the 
banks  of  the  Nile.  But  his 
glow  of  triumph  faded  as 
the  examination  proceeded,  and 
doubts  were  writ  large  on 
the  faces  of  his  colleagues. 
One  tapped  the  side  of  the 
case,  and  shook  his  head  as 
the  dull  sound  of  mill -board 
responded ;  another  objected 
that  there  was  a  lack  of  style 
in  the  prayer  to  Osiris ;  a 
third  was  struck  by  the  mod- 
ern look  of  the  decoration; 
while  a  fourth — most  damning 
of  all — declared  that  from  the 
smell  of  the  varnish  it  was 
quite  plain  it  had  been  put 
on  recently. 

The  poor  discoverer  was 
now  ready  to  weep,  yet  a 
little  hope  still  lingered  in  his 
heart  that,  even  if  the  case 
were  a  fraud,  the  mummy 
within  might  somehow  prove 
a  reality.  But  the  removal 
of  the  lid  was  a  signal  for 
fresh  discussions,  all  tending 
to  prove  to  the  unfortunate 
Professor  how  easily  he  had 
been  taken  in.  The  linen 
wrappings  were  whiter  than 
they  should  have  been  after 
more  than  three  thousand 
years  of  seclusion ;  the  eyes 
of  the  mask  suggested  glass 
rather  than  enamel ;  and  the 
bands  wound  round  the  body 
after  the  embalmers  had  done 
their  work  were  made  of 
different  material  from  those 
of  other  mummies.  A  few  of 
the  committee  upheld  the 

judgment    of   K ,   but   the 

greater  number  sided   against 


him.  Leaning  against  a  pil- 
lar, the  Professor  listened  in 
silence  while  his  colleagues 
consulted  together  how  to  as- 
certain the  truth.  Of  course 
the  endless  spirals  of  linen 
could  be  unrolled,  but  once 
exposed  to  the  air  might  not 
the  embalmed  figure  collapse 
into  dust?  Yet  it  was  im- 
possible to  give  this  mummy 
"snug  lying"  among  its  fel- 
lows when  beneath  the  mani- 
fold coverings  might  repose 
— not  even  a  sacred  cat,  but 
some  unclean  creature.  A 
museum,  like  the  wife  of 
Caesar,  must  be  above  sus- 
picion. What  was  to  be 
done?  "At  this  moment  of 
acute  tension  a  shout  of  vic- 
tory burst  from  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Physical  Science. 
' Eureka!'  he  cried,  and  dash- 
ing from  the  room  returned 
in  a  few  minutes  with  an 
apparatus  under  his  arm. 
'Now,'  he  said,  'the  Rontgen 
rays  will  tell  us.'  And  what 
the  Rontgen  rays  told  them 
was  that  Anubia  of  the  period 
of  the  twelfth  dynasty  was  a 
wicker-work  dummy." 

"Never  believe  in  the  authen- 
ticity of  any  object  you  have 
not  seen  dug  up  yourself," 
is  the  counsel  of  M.  Eudel, 
"and  even  then  you  may  be 
tricked;"  and  he  gives  ex- 
amples of  savants  who  have 
set  their  seal  on  forgeries 
which  would  never  have  been 
found  out  had  their  authors 
not  grown  careless  with  im- 
punity, and  flooded  the  market 
with  rarities  till  the  suspicions 
of  the  experts  were  awakened. 
In  Italy,  where  the  excava- 
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tions  are  carried  on — or  sup- 
posed to  be  carried  on — under 
the  eye  of  the  Government, 
fraud  is  more  difficult  than  in 
other  countries,  though  even 
there  it  is  by  no  means  im- 
possible unless  a  note  of  each 
object  is  taken  on  the  spot. 
And  nowadays  the  supervision 
of  the  workmen  needs  to  be 
sharp  indeed,  or  they  will 
manage  to  conceal,  and  sell 
for  their  own  profit,  the  an- 
tiquities of  which  they  have 
learned  the  worth. 

Sometimes  a  genuine  treas- 
ure may  for  reasons  of  his  own 
be  asserted  by  the  discoverer 
to  have  been  found  hundreds 
of  miles  away  from  the  spot 
where  it  was  actually  dug  up. 
It  is  not  easy  to  guess  how  the 
value  is  enhanced  by  this  pro- 
cess, but  it  has  happened  again 
and  again.  The  famous  col- 
lection of  Boscoreale,  now, 
thanks  to  the  generosity  of 
Baron  Edmond  de  Rothschild, 
to  be  seen  in  the  Louvre,  was 
said  to  have  been  unearthed 
in  the  garden  of  the  deputy 
Prisco,  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius. 
Coins  with  the  images  of  Nero 
or  Galba,  and  pieces  of  plate, 
bracelets,  and  jewels  of  gold, 
are  there  in  abundance,  and 
everything  is  of  the  finest  and 
most  delicate  workmanship. 
True  or  false,  that  is  certain. 
"  The  authorities  of  the  Louvre 
have  always  believed  in  its 
authenticity,  but  then  they  also 
believed  in  the  authenticity  of 
the  tiara  "  (that  poor  tiara ! 
which  is  to  the  archaeologist 
what  Ossian  is  to  the  littera- 
teur), "  so  perhaps  their  con- 
viction hardly  carries  the 
weight  it  might.  Yet  ex- 


perts have  decided  that 
the  treasure  of  Boscoreale  is 
composed  of  pieces  of  dif- 
ferent epochs  and  of  different 
countries,  collected  evidently 
by  some  one  man,  who  did 
not  live  at  the  foot  of  Vesu- 
vius eighteen  hundred  years 
ago.  No  doubt  some  old  vases 
and  coins  were  found  at  Bos- 
coreale, but  in  the  journey 
from  Naples  to  Paris  they  re- 
ceived considerable  reinforce- 
ments.'* Well,  si  non  b  vero, 
&  ben  trovato — in  all  senses. 

The  fate  of  the  Biardot 
collection  might  serve  as  a 
warning  to  amateur  archae- 
ologists, if  warnings  were 
ever  taken  by  anybody.  Biar- 
dot, who  loved  antiquities  not 
wisely  but  too  well,  settled  in 
Naples  and  proved  a  mine  of 
gold — or  rather  of  silver,  for 
he  was  a  poor  man — to  every 
plausible  scoundrel  who  would 
bring  him  fibulae,  statuettes, 
bracelets,  lamps,  or  anything 
else  purporting  to  have  been 
stolen  from  Pompeii.  Like 
Palissy,  he  starved  himself 
and  his  wife  in  order  to  in- 
dulge his  passion,  and  return- 
ing, bursting  with  pride,  to 
Paris,  he  offered  his  collection 
to  the  Louvre  for  two  millions 
of  francs.  The  Duo  de  Luynes, 
M.  de  Witte,  and  M.  de  Long- 
perier  were  deputed  to  inspect 
the  treasure  and  pronounce 
upon  it.  The  objects  were  so 
numerous  that  it  seemed  as  if 
a  long  day's  work  lay  before 
the  commissioners,  but  with 
the  discovery  of  a  helmet 
copied  from  the  helmets  of 
Bavaria,  and  a  silver  bas- 
relief  of  the  Three  Graces 
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signed  by  Praxiteles  in  Italian, 
they  felt  that  no  further  inves- 
tigation was  necessary.  No- 
thing, however,  would  con- 
vince Biardot  of  the  spurious 
nature  of  his  treasure,  though 
his  disappointment  was  great, 
and  after  his  death  his  widow 
was  lucky  enough  to  sell  it 
en  bloc  for  40,000  francs.  It 
finally  (Deo.  1904)  came  to  the 
hammer  and  fetched  4268 
francs,  the  fact  being  by  this 
time  established  that  most  of 
the  models  might  roughly  be 
dated  from  1850. 

To  the  tyro,  it  seems  that 
after  forging  Tanagra  terra- 
cottas, miniatures,  engravings, 
statues  fashioned  out  of  marble 
from  Pentelicus  (which  the 
Greeks  never  used),  and  a 
thousand  other  things  requir- 
ing the  most  delicate  and 
skilful  treatment,  it  would  be 
child's  -  play  to  turn  out  a 
supply  of  arms  and  armour. 
With  full  and  justifiable  confi- 
dence in  the  ignorance  and  cre- 
dulity of  the  public,  the  fraudu- 
lent brotherhood  have  contrived 
to  place  in  various  museums, 
palaces,  and  abbeys  of  France, 
relics  of  heroic  figures  which 
might  (and  do)  draw  tears 
from  the  eyes  of  their  wor- 
shippers. In  the  old  Domini- 
can Convent  in  the  Place 
Saint  -  Thomas  d'Aquin  (the 
depository  up  to  1871  of  the 
collection  of  armour  formerly 
in  the  Bastille)  is  the  complete 
suit  of  mail  bequeathed  by 
Joan  of  Arc,  who  died  in  1431, 
to  Saint  Denis,  made,  as  is 
shown  by  the  style,  by  the 
best  Milanese  armourers  of  the 
early  sixteenth  century.  In  the 


same  Musee  is  the  armour  of 
Godfrey  de  Bouillon  the  Crusa- 
der, decorated  after  the  manner 
of  Giulio  Romano;  the  coat  of 
mail  of  Bayard  (engraved  with 
the  device  and  cipher  of  the 
Medici),  and  that  of  Roland, 
proceeding  unmistakably  also 
from  the  workshops  of  six- 
teenth -  century  Milan.  At 
Nantes  you  may  admire  the 
slender  sword  with  which 
Cambronne  led  the  Old  Guard 
at  Waterloo,  and  elsewhere 
the  knife  with  which  Jacques 
Clement  stabbed  Henri  III., 
and  the  dagger  that  Ravaillac 
plunged  into  the  side  of  Henri 
IV.,  besides  the  arquebus  fired 
by  Charles  IX.  from  the  win- 
dows of  the  Louvre,  and 
the  weapon  which  struck  off 
the  head  of  Mary  Stuart.  At 
Fontainebleau  the  warder  will 
reel  off  the  horrible  tale  of  the 
murder  of  Monaldeschi  in  the 
very  presence  of  Queen  Chris- 
tina of  Sweden,  and  in  order 
to  silence  any  doubts  that 
might  arise,  he  points  trium- 
phantly to  the  two  large 
holes  in  the  coat  of  mail 
hanging  by  the  sword  of  the 
victim.  He  himself  believes 
every  word  of  his  story,  and 
if  he  did  not,  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  look  up  the 
account  given  by  Pere  Lebel, 
an  eye-witness,  which  expressly 
states  that  the  coat  of  mail 
worn  by  Monaldeschi  under 
his  clothes  turned  the  point 
of  the  sword,  and  that  the 
assassins  were  forced  to  stab 
him  in  the  throat.  After  this 
we  may  reasonably  hope  some 
day  to  see  the  Excalibur  of 
Arthur  or  the  Hauteclair  of 
Oliver. 
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Forgers  of  coins  and  of  bank- 
notes are  always  with  us,  and 
a  curious  episode  in  the  annals 
of  fraud  is  related  by  Maxime 
du  Camp.  In  1832,  he  says, 
twelve  forged  notes  for  1000 
francs  each  were  presented  to 
be  cashed.  The  forgery  was 
soon  recognised,  and  the  mat- 
ter was  secretly  investigated. 
It  was  ultimately  discovered 
that  they  were  made  beyond 
the  French  frontier  by  a  Duke 
and  Field  -  Marshal,  attached 
at  the  time  to  the  person  of  an 
exiled  sovereign.  The  chief 
agents  for  their  circulation  in 
Paris  was  a  Marquis  (also  a 
Marshal),  and  a  Prince  directly 
descended  from  a  family  which 
had  once  reigned  over  part  of 
the  east  of  Europe.  The  affair 
was  hushed  up  as  much  as 
possible,  and  the  real  names 
of  the  criminals  became  known 
to  few. 

It  was  in  1810  that  Nap- 
oleon gave  orders  that  statues 
of  eight  of  his  generals  who 
had  met  their  deaths  in  battle 
should  be  placed  on  the  bridge 
of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde. 
The  names  of  the  "Happy 
Few  "  were  Espagne,  Lapisse, 
Saint-Hilaire,  Lasalle,  Colbert, 
Hervo,  Laoour,  and  Cervoni. 
The  work  was  begun  at  once 
— Napoleon  was  not  a  person 
who  understood  the  doctrine 
of  manana  —  but  for  some 
reason  the  statues  were  never 
set  up,  and  "  the  director  of 
the  Hospital  des  Invalides, 
imitating  St  Vincent  de  Paul, 
gave  them  the  hospitality  he 
had  shown  to  many  another 
bit  of  glorious  wreckage. 
There  they  remained  till  in 


1835  Louis  Philippe  undertook 
the  redecoration  of  Versailles 
— may  Heaven  preserve  us 
from  the  recurrence  of  such  a 
calamity ! — and  it  occurred  to 
some  one  that  these  statues,  so 
long  out  of  work,  might  at 
length  be  made  useful.  Un- 
luckily the  generals  whom 
they  represented  were  not 
amongst  those  whose  names 
are  immortal,  and  even  at  that 
date  their  fame  had  almost 
perished."  M.  de  Montalivet, 
however,  was  competent  to 
solve  the  problem,  or  more 
literally,  to  cut  the  Gordian 
knot.  "The  eight  generals 
were  decapitated,  and  new 
heads  placed  on  their  bodies 
at  a  small  cost.  Colbert  was 
transformed  into  Mortier, 
Espagne  like  another  Atlas 
supported  Lannes  on  his  shoul- 
ders, Hervo  changed  himself 
into  Massena,  and  Lasalle  dis- 
guised himself  as  Jourdan. 
And  all  this  for  4000  francs." 
This  "vieux  true"  also  is 
"toujours  bon,"  to  judge  by 
the  experience  of  a  well-known 
peer  living  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
land. Some  years  ago  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  young 
sculptor,  totally  unknown  to 
him,  saying  that  he  had  just 
finished  executing  a  bust  on 
commission.  The  likeness  to 
the  sitter  was  not  considered 
by  the  family  sufficiently  con- 
spicuous, and  they  threw  back 
the  bust  on  the  sculptor's 
hands.  In  the  interval,  how- 
ever, he  had  chanced  to  see 

Lord at  a  public  meeting, 

and  felt  quite  sure  that  with  a 
few  trifling  changes  the  bust 
could  be  altered  into  a  perfect 
portrait  of  him.  When  this 
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was    done,    would    Lord    

have  the  kindness  to  buy  the 
misfit  ? 

After  the  battle  of  Arques, 
Henri    IV.    snatched    a    short 
rest  in  a  neighbouring  chateau, 
and    before    riding    away    he 
scratched    with    his    diamond 
the  following  aspiration  on  one 
of  the  windows :    "  Dieu    gard 
de    mal    ma    mie.      Ce    22    de 
Septembre  1589.— HENRY."  "I 
can  see  this  inscription  now," 
says  M.  Eudel,  "with  the  big 
clumsy    letters     forming    two 
lines    in    the    middle    of    one 
of    the    small    leaded    squares. 
Indeed    I    had    taken    a    little 
sketch  of  it  in  my  note-book, 
on    the    occasion    of    my  first 
visit    to    the    chateau.       Two 
years  later  I  happened  to  be 
in     the     neighbourhood,     and 
thought  I  would  go  back  and 
look    at   the    inscription.      Te 
my    surprise    it    was    now    in 
three  lines,  and  the  letters  were 
much    more    uniform.      What 
could  be  the  meaning  of  this? 
I  must   ask  the   guide."     The 
man    being    a     Norman    was 
prudent  and  suspicious,  and  it 
was    not    easy    to    obtain    an 
answer,  but  M.  EudeFs  argu- 
ments  at  length   proved   irre- 
sistible,   and   he   confessed   his 
secret.      For    forty   years    the 
inscription  on  the  window  had 
been    his   pride    and    pleasure 
till,   in   one    fatal    moment   of 
inattention    on    his    part,    an 
Englishman — at  least  he  spoke 
English — had  cut  the  pane  of 
glass   out   of  its   setting,    and 
walked    away    with   it   in   his 
pocket.     Full  of  consternation 
the    man    hurried    to   tell    his 
master  what  had  befallen  him, 


and  to  his  astonishment  and 
gratitude  the  owner  of  the 
chateau  assured  him  that  the 
accident  was  of  no  conse- 
quence, and  could  soon  be  put 
right.  And  so  it  was !  "  A 
piece  of  glass  of  the  same 
tone  as  the  other  panes  was 
procured  and  fastened  lightly 
in  its  place.  The  guide  re- 
ceived orders  to  turn  his  back 
so  as  to  allow  visitors  to  read 
the  inscription,  —  or,  if  they 
wished,  to  steal  it."  But  of 
course  it  was  necessary  for  the 
man  to  perceive  in  the  nick 
of  time  what  was  going  on, 
and  only  consent  to  shut  his 
eyes  on  the  receipt  of  a  hand- 
some tip  (the  amount  fixed  be- 
forehand), two- thirds  of  which 
was  to  go  to  his  master.  All 
is  for  the  best  in  this  best  of 
all  possible  worlds.  And  at 
this  moment  there  are  circu- 
lating in  England,  France, 
Germany,  and  America  hun- 
dreds of  panes  of  glass  bear- 
ing the  inscription  of  the  Hoi 
Galant. 

One  of  the  most  interesting 
chapters  in  the  book  is  that 
devoted  to  carving  and  gilding, 
and  great  is  the  learning  M. 
Eudel  brings  to  bear  on  the 
subject.  We  have,  as  he  truly 
says,  travelled  far  from  the 
days  when  an  old  worker  in 
bronze  who  had  become  blind 
could  determine  the  authen- 
ticity of  any  object  merely  by 
touch.  Since  then  forgeries  of 
all  kinds  have  been  brought  to 
such  a  pitch  of  perfection  that 
it  needs  all  the  senses  an  ex- 
pert possesses,  and  often  many 
more,  to  pronounce  upon  the 
value  of  the  articles.  No  longer 
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can  we  exclaim  with  the  man  in 
"  Poeta  Fit  Non  Nasoitur  "— 

"The  True,  The  Good,  The  Beautiful, 
Those  are  the  things  that  pay," 

for  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is 
usually  the  False,  the  Bad, 
and  not  infrequently  the  Ugly, 
which  prove  most  remunera- 
tive. And  besides  the  amused 
indulgence  accorded  to  these 
criminals  by  the  experts  and 
even  the  victims,  the  forgers 
have  another  and  stronger 
safeguard.  The  buyers  may 
perhaps  put  beyond  a  doubt  the 
problematical  purity  of  their 
"  Russian  "  by  "  scratching  " 
him,  but  then  who  wants  the 
"  Tartar  "  underneath  ?  Again 
we  echo  with  a  sigh  M.  Eudel's 
remark,  "A  collector  must  know 
everything." 

The  old  bronze  was  formed 
of  copper  and  tin,  with  a  cer- 
tain fixed  proportion  of  silver. 
This  produced  a  metal  so  sup- 
ple that  it  could  be  bent  with 
impunity.  The  modern  bronze 
is  made  of  copper  and  zinc, 
and  breaks  easily.  To  the 
learned  the  interior  of  a  figure 
tells  its  own  tale,  and  before 
glass  blow-pipes  were  invented 
the  parts  were  soldered  at  a 
forge,  which  gave  a  somewhat 
patchy  air  to  the  joints.  Dur- 
ing the  eighteenth  century, 
when  the  art  of  chasing 
came  to  perfection,  each  work- 
man fashioned  his  tools  for 
himself,  according  to  the  effect 
he  wished  to  produce.  Nowa- 
days the  tools  are  all  alike 
and  machine-made,  so  that  the 
result  is  less  delicate.  The 
gold,  too,  used  in  gilding  is 
thinner  and  softer,  and  the 
tone  is  less  mellow  than  of 


yore.  But  these  indications 
of  date  have  of  course  not 
escaped  the  lynx  eyes  of  the 
community  of  forgers.  Many 
a  gilded  bronze  which  has 
been  sent  to  a  workshop  to 
be  cleaned  has  been  returned 
to  its  owner  with  an  entirely 
new  golden  covering,  the  old 
one  having  been  powdered  with 
sulphur  by  the  craftsman  and 
exposed  to  the  fire.  In  process 
of  time  the  gilding  dissolved, 
and  could  be  gathered  from  the 
ashes  in  order  to  decorate  some 
recent  fraud. 

Old  French  clocks  are 
amongst  the  favourite  pur- 
chases of  amateur  collectors, 
and  are  therefore  the  objects 
of  special  attention  to  the 
forger.  "  Unique  opportuni- 
ties" are  scattered  under  the 
feet  of  the  tourist,  from  the 
Loire  to  the  Cornice.  Every 
one  is  glad  to  possess  anything 
so  light  and  graceful,  especially 
when  its  hands  may  have 
struck  the  hours  of  many  a 
historical  event.  Such  a 
chance  might  never  occur 
again :  it  would  be  a  sin  to 
let  it  slip !  So  with  all  the 

eagerness  of  Professor  K 

over  his  mummy,  the  prize 
is  secured,  and  is  sent  to 
adorn  the  mantelpiece  of  some 
English  country  -  house.  For 
England,  according  to  M. 
Eudel,  is  the  happy  hunting- 
ground  of  this  branch  of  the 
forging  industry. 

M.  Eudel  himself  was  one 
summer  taking  the  waters 
among  the  Vosges  mountains, 
and  engaged  rooms  in  an  ex- 
cellent hotel,  largely  frequented 
by  tourists.  In  the  dining- 
room  was  a  splendid  bronze 
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clock  which,  he  says,  "com- 
pletely took  you  in  at  a  little 
distance.  With  a  slight  effort 
you  might  have  imagined  it 
the  work  of  a  bastard  of 
Caffieri.  To  the  English  vis- 
itors it  represented  all  that 
was  finest  in  art.  The  young 
misses  would  frequently  pause 
while  consuming  their  tea  and 
tostes  to  gaze  with  admira- 
tion at  the  clock.  The  old 
mistresses  would  exclaim,  *  Ah, 
beautiful  indeed  ! '  and  there 
was  invariably  present  some 
ancient  esquire  to  inquire  of  the 
landlord  whether  the  clock  was 
for  sale.  As  invariably  the 
landlord  flew  into  a  rage — 
'What!  a  family  relic?  A 
clock  given  by  the  Queen  to 
her  head  cook,  and  cherished 
by  his  descendants  for  over 
a  century  ?  Really,  foreigners 
thought  money  would  buy 
anything.'  But  the  next 
morning,  just  as  the  omnibus 
was  coming  to  the  door,  the 
landlord's  wife  appeared,  and 
drew  the  gentleman  of  the 
party  aside.  The  clock  was 
hers,  she  said,  and  her  husband 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  and 
as  she  had  been  married  under 
the  Married  Woman's  Property 
Act  (separation  de  biens),  she 
was  able  and  willing  to  sell 
the  clock  at  a  reasonable 
figure.  The  'reasonable  fig- 
ure' was  2000  francs,  and 
nine  times  out  of  ten  the 
Englishman  paid  it.  Twice," 
concludes  M.  Eudel,  "during 
the  twenty-one  days  that  my 
baths  lasted  did  I  witness  the 
sale  of  the  Cafneri  clock  given 
by  the  Queen  to  her  cook. 
And  twice  did  another  ex- 
ample of  the  Master  glide 


into  its  place,  unsuspected  by 
any  one. 

"  Uno  avulso  non  deficit  alter 
aureus, — or  nearly  aureus" 

As  might  be  expected,  the 
Musee  d'Arm^e  teems  with 
relics  of  Napoleon ;  whether 
true  or  false,  few  care  to  ques- 
tion out  of  the  thousands 
whose  hearts  have  "burned 
within  them"  at  the  sight  of 
the  table  and  two  chairs  that 
formed  the  sole  furniture  of  his 
room  at  Brienne,  which  he 
shared  with  his  brother  Louis. 
At  Sens  you  can  see  the  green 
coat  he  wore  as  Colonel  of 
the  Chasseurs  de  la  Garde, 
at  Val  de  Grace  the  sword 
he  gave  at  Eylau  to  the  sur- 
geon Larrey,  while  in  the 
house  of  the  Prince  de  la 
Moskowa  are  religiously  pre- 
served the  cloak,  pistols,  and 
Field-Marshal's  baton  of  Ney. 
As  we  gaze  criticism  is  silent, 
and  when  the  spell  is  removed, 
if  doubts  take  possession  of  us, 
let  us  refer  to  M.  Perdriel,  an 
old  chemist  of  the  Faubourg 
Montmartre,  who  made  his 
collection  in  the  days  when 
collectors  were  as  rare  as  they 
are  common  now.  "Nothing 
that  he  possesses  is  contest- 
able  or  contested.  But  now 
he  does  not  buy,  neither  does 
he  sell,  for  fear  of  giving  rise 
to  forged  reproductions.  If 
ever  you  are  in  doubt  as  to 
the  authenticity  of  an  object, 
consult  M.  Perdriel.  You  can- 
not do  better." 

But  for  the  public  there  is 
a  plethora  of  helmets,  sabres, 
shakos  —  especially  shakos, — 
labelled  with  great  names,  and 
forming  the  glory  of  many 
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worthy  people  who  accept  im- 
plicitly everything  they  are 
told ;  and  you  could  not  do 
them  a  worse  turn  than  to 
open  their  eyes.  And  why 
should  you  (unless  your  opinion 
is  asked),  merely  to  display 
your  own  superior  knowledge  ? 
The  Russian  Archduchess  who 
bought  for  360,000  francs  the 
clavecin  with  the  inscription 
testifying  that  it  came  from  the 
Petit  Trianon  and  had  belonged 
to  Marie  Antoinette,  owed,  we 
may  be  sure,  a  deep  grudge 
to  the  expert  who  pricked 
her  bubble.  And  the  English 
girls,  who  bend  with  misty 
eyes  over  another  clavecin  in 
the  Queen's  drawing-room  in 
her  favourite  playhouse,  and 
are  shown  by  the  custodian 
the  letters  P.  T.,  which  stand, 
he  says,  for  Petit  Trianon, 
are  happy  in  their  ignorance 
that  Marie  Antoinette,  accord- 
ing to  Madame  Campan,  never 
touched  any  instrument  but 
the  piano;  that  the  clavecin 
(which  is  not,  properly  speak- 
ing, a  clavecin  at  all)  was 
made  a  year  after  she  had 
taken  her  last  walk  in  the 
Trianon,  and  that  P.  T.  are 
the  initials  of  the  maker, 
Pascal  Taskin. 


As  to  the  furniture  that 
belonged  to  the  unfortunate 
Queen,  truly  many  crimes  are 
committed  in  her  name,  and 
the  royal  palaces  of  the  whole 
of  Europe  would  hardly  hold 
the  specimens  offered  to  us. 
We  must  all  have  been  struck 
with  the  vast  size  of  the 
Mayflower,  which  contained 
such  a  number  of  potential 
"ancestors";  and  the  popula- 
tion of  Normandy  was  surely 


far  larger  than  one  would  have 
imagined  if  any  knights  re- 
mained there  at  all  after  those 
who  "  came  over  with  William 
the  Conqueror,"  and  are  the 
fathers  of  so  many  noble  Eng- 
lish families.  But  besides  those 
who  buy — and  sin — in  the  good 
faith  of  ignorance,  there  are 
many  who  will  always  set  a 
disproportionate  value  on  their 
own  possessions,  and  graft  on 
them  every  name  and  quality 
that  can  add  to  their  value. 

M.  Eudel  tells  an  amusing 
story  of  how  he  fell  in  love 
with  a  beautifully  carved  and 
painted  Gothic  seat  which  was 
snatched  away  from  him  by 
a  celebrated  painter.  The 
artist  declined  to  part  with 
it,  and  for  long  refused  per- 
mission to  have  it  copied,  on 
the  ground  that  everybody 
would  declare  M.  Eudel  pos- 
sessed the  original  and  he 
himself  the  imitation.  At 
length,  however,  he  consented, 
and  the  work  was  intrusted 
to  a  clever  sculptor  with 
carte  blanche  as  to  expense. 
M.  Malard  justified  his  em- 
ployer's confidence.  For  1400 
francs  he  executed  a  perfect 
reproduction :  the  marks  of 
the  chisel,  the  patina  on  the 
painting,  the  worn  look  of 
the  seat,  all  were  there;  and 
for  ten  years  the  chair  re- 
mained in  M.  Eudel's  house 
without  its  authenticity  being 
suspected,  though  he  counted 
among  his  friends  many  noted 
archaeologists.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  he  arranged  for  a 
sale  of  his  furniture,  and  his 
collection  was  visited  by  a 
famous  connoisseur,  M.  Emile 
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Molinier.  His  language  about 
the  chair  might  almost  be 
described  as  gushing ;  but  M. 
Eudel  held  his  peace,  till  at 
the  moment  when  the  cata- 
logue was  going  to  press 
he  remarked  to  M.  Molinier, 
"Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well 
not  to  indicate  the  epoch." 
The  connoisseur  did  not  need 
twice  telling.  The  description 
was  toned  down,  and  the 
"chayre  a  dosseret  of  the  fif- 
teenth century"  was  sold  at 
about  the  cost  of  its  making. 
Had  M.  Eudel  held  his  peace 
it  would  probably  have  fetched 
50,000  francs. 

The  account  given  by  M. 
Eudel  of  the  famous  Gold 
Cup  in  the  British  Museum 
(not  for  a  moment  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  Gold  Cup  of 
Ascot  so  mysteriously  stolen) 
differs  materially  from  that 
printed  in  the  British  Museum 
catalogue.  The  cup  is  a  won- 
derful piece  of  workmanship, 
representing  the  life  of  St 
Agnes  told  in  translucent 
enamels,  and  bearing  a  cover 
finely  wrought  with  figures, 
the  whole  dating  from  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
It  was  originally  given  by  the 
Duke  of  Berri  to  Charles  VI. ; 
by  him  to  John,  Duke  of 
Bedford,  who  bequeathed  it 
to  Henry  VI.1  M.  Eudel  ig- 
nores this  early  part  of  its 
history,  though  it  is  of  special 
interest  and  importance,  and 
only  alludes  to  "  a  seventeenth- 
century  inscription  at  the  foot 


of  the  cup,  stating  that  James 
I.  of  England  had  given  it 
in  the  year  1604  to  the  Con- 
stable of  Castile,  Don  Juan 
de  Velasco,  as  a  memento  of 
the  peace  just  signed."  He 
says  nothing  as  to  how  it 
came  to  be  in  the  possession 
of  the  English  Crown. 

The  Constable  of  Castile 
either  did  not  appreciate  the 
gift  bestowed  on  him,  or 
valued  it  so  highly  that  he 
feared  it  might  be  stolen.  At 
any  rate,  it  was  handed  over 
by  him  in  1610  to  the  convent 
of  Santa  Clara  at  Medina 
Poinar,  near  Burgos.  There 
it  remained  till  1883,  when,  as 
M.  Eudel  truly  states,  it  was 
sent  in  the  custody  of  a  trusty 
agent  to  be  sold  in  Paris,  so 
as  to  supply  the  nuns  with 
money  which  they  urgently 
needed.  It  was  received  by 
the  most  famous  archaeolo- 
gists with  sniffs  of  contempt. 
"Modern,  quite  modern,"  they 
said,  and  jeered  at  Baron 
Pichon,  who  decided  to  buy  it 
for  9000  francs— 3000  francs 
above  its  actual  weight  in 
gold.  His  courage  justified 
itself,  for  at  his  sale  in  1891 
it  was  purchased  for  £8000 
by  Wertheimer,  and  sold  by 
him  for  the  same  amount  to 
some  amateurs,  who  presented 
it  to  the  British  Museum. 
Since  that,  it  has  always  been 
in  the  Gold  Room,  except  for 
a  brief  absence,  when,  as  many 
of  us  will  remember,  it  was  car- 
ried away  by  Raffles  in  his  hat 


1  Sir  Cecil  Harcourt-Smith,  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  kindly  sup- 
plies me  with  the  pedigree  of  the  cup.  It  was  presented  to  Charles  V.  of  France, 
and  by  his  brother,  the  Due  de  Berri,  to  Charles  VI.  From  him  to  Bedford  and 
Henry  VI.  It  occurs  in  the  inventories  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth. 
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to  present  to  Queen  Victoria  on 
her  Diamond  Jubilee. 

M.  Eudel  gives  many  amus- 
ing anecdotes  of  the  forgeries 
of  modern  pictures,  and  how 
the  artists  met  themselves,  to 
their  own  great  surprise,  in 
subjects  wholly  foreign  to 
their  brushes.  We  have,  un- 
luckily, no  space  for  these, 
but  there  is  one  curious  ad- 
venture of  a  work  of  Roybet's 
which  merits  telling. 

The  celebrated  collector 
M.  V.  invited  some  friends 
one  day  to  see  two  historical 
paintings,  signed  by  the  artist, 
which  M.  V.  had  just  bought, 
one  entitled  "Benediction  at 
the  Court  of  Louis  XIII.,"  and 
the  other,  "  Richelieu  awaiting 
the  King."  The  guests  placed 
themselves  in  the  best  light  for 
appreciating  the  pictures,  and 
then  burst  out  into  fits  of 
laughing,  to  the  amazement, 
and  rather  to  the  disgust,  of 
the  owner. 

"Mile.  d'Hautefort !  "  cried 
one.  "Well,  that  is  a  good  joke ! 
It  is  Therese  Humbert ! " 

"  Richelieu  ! "  exclaimed  the 
other  simultaneously,  "  why, 
it's  Romain  Daurignao." 

It  was  true.  The  pictures 
were  the  two  halves  of  one 
canvas  ordered  in  1886  by 
Frederic  Humbert,  which  had 
obtained  a  medal  in  the  Salon 
of  that  year,  under  the  name 
"Louis  XIII.  and  Mile. 
d'Hautefort,"  and  Roybet  had 
taken  Mme.  Humbert  and  her 
brother  as  models.  The  pic- 
ture completed,  by  some  over- 
sight the  heir  of  Crawford's 
money  had  omitted  to  sign  the 
cheque  in  payment,  and  after 


the  Confidence  Trick  had  been 
played  out  and  the  safe  opened, 
Roybet  sought  to  indemnify 
himself  by  buying  back  his 
historical  work  at  a  low  price, 
and  selling  it  as  two  signed 
pictures. 

It  is  impossible  to  close  even 
this  brief  survey  of  M.  Eudel's 
most  amusing  and  instructive 
book  without  some  reference 
to  the  Grande  B6vue  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  archaeological 
world  in  1903,  known  among 
experts  as  "  the  year  of  the 
Tiara."  The  tiara  made  its 
debut  in  Paris  in  March  1896, 
a  wonderful  golden  egg-shaped 
coijfure,  covered  with  orna- 
ments and  figures  in  relief, 
and  bearing  an  inscription  to 
the  effect  that  the  tiara  had 
been  presented  about  200  B.C. 
by  the  ancient  Greek  colony  of 
Olbia,  in  the  Taurid,  to  the 
Scythian  king  Saitapharnes, 
as  the  price  of  his  protection. 

A  month  previously,  in 
Vienna,  the  tiara  had  been 
intrusted  by  a  Jew  from  the 
Crimea,  named  Hochmann,  to 
the  two  dealers  in  antiquities 
who  brought  it  to  the  Louvre, 
after  first  trying  to  dispose  of 
it  in  Vienna,  where  the  price 
was  considered  prohibitive.  It 
was  then,  though  the  fact  is 
not  mentioned  by  M.  Eudel, 
offered  (by  letter)  to  the 
British  Museum,  but  Mr  A.  S. 
Murray,  at  that  time  the  head 
of  the  classical  department, 
replied  that  no  one  need 
trouble  to  send  it  over.  In 
Paris,  however,  the  entire  body 
of  savants  (including  the  emin- 
ent M.  Salomon  Reinach),  who 
were  assembled  at  the  Louvre 
to  examine  the  proposed  object 
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of  purchase,  were  unanimous 
as  to  its  beauty  and  value,  and 
200,000  francs  were  readily 
voted  for  its  acquisition.  But 
if  the  Parisian  public  remained 
"  more  than  usual  calm  "  when 
the  tiara  was  exhibited  in  the 
glass  case,  a  wave  of  astonish- 
ment swept  over  foreign  ar- 
chaeologists at  the  credulity  of 
the  French  officials,  and  lurid 
tales  were  told  as  to  the  date 
and  place  of  its  manufacture. 

Correspondence  and  conster- 
nation became  general,  but  the 
Director  of  the  Hermitage  Mu- 
seum of  St  Petersburg,  and 
the  greater  number  of  the 
French  experts,  put  their 
glasses  to  their  blind  eyes — 
and  kept  them  there  for  seven 
years.  Then  the  unexpected 
happened,  for  an  artist  in  the 
suburb  of  Montmartre  claimed 
to  have  fashioned  the  Scythian 
King's  tiara !  He  had  been 
given, he  said,  a  drawing  to  copy 
by  M.  Spitzer  in  1894.  A  gold 
leaf  weighing  458  golden  grains 
had  been  used  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  tiara ;  it  had  taken 
several  months  to  make,  and 
the  price  paid  was  4500  francs. 
The  artist  confessed  that,  feel- 
ing very  curious  as  to  its  des- 
tination, he  had  marked  it  in 
three  different  places  with  in- 
delible black  spots,  and  had 
employed  the  modern  method 
of  soldering  the  joints. 

To  be  sure  a  certain  difficulty 
lay  in  the  fact  that  M.  Spitzer 
had  died  four  years  before  he 
was  said  to  have  ordered  the 
tiara,  but  who  pays  attention 
to  such  trifles  ?  The  tiara  oc- 
cupied the  same  position  in 
conversation,  in  journalism, 
and  in  caricature  as  the  Hum- 


berts and  the  Druces  in  their 
day,  and  in  spite  of  two  letters 
which  appeared  immediately 
after  the  Montmartre  declar- 
ation. These  letters  affirmed 
that  both  writers  had  seen 
the  tiara  in  process  of  mak- 
ing in  Odessa  in  1896,  by 
a  man  named  Rouchomowski. 
Thanks  to  the  patient  in- 
vestigations of  M.  Clermont- 
Ganneau,  Member  of  the  In- 
stitute and  Professor  of  the 
College  de  France,  Roucho- 
mowski was  ultimately  proved 
to  be  the  real  delinquent,  and 
the  tiara  was  swiftly  and 
silently  withdrawn  from  the 
public  gaze. 

According  to  Rouohomowski 
himself,  he  had  no  idea  that  a 
fraud  was  intended.  Some 
cheap  German  illustrations  of 
ancient  Greek  gold-work  had 
been  sent  him  to  copy,  at  the 
same  time  as  a  set  of  designs 
of  a  late  Roman  triumph — 
after  Giulio  Romano,  —  the 
whole  work  being  designed  as 
a  gift  to  an  aged  professor. 
The  Russian  worked  conscien- 
tiously from  the  models  given 
him,  and  the  experts  of  France, 
undeterred  by  German  warnr 
ings,  took  modern  copies  of 
late  Italian  art  for  Greek  work 
of  the  second  century. 

That  seems  to  be  the  authen- 
tic history  of  the  tiara,  though 
why  the  Montmartre  artist 
claimed  it  as  his  own  is  one 
of  the  "games  we  do  not 
understand." 

And  so  we  reluctantly  bid 
farewell  to  M.  Eudel,  with 
deep  gratitude  for  the  hours 
of  happiness  and  laughter  he 
has  given  us. 
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TO    AMARNATH    AND    GANGABAL. — AMARNATH. 


BY  EDMUND   CANDLER. 


I.    THE   QUEST. 


AMARNATH  and  Gangabal  lie 
in  the  mountains  at  the  back 
of  Kashmir.  Amarnath,  the 
sacred  cave,  is  twenty  -  three 
marches  from  Rawalpindi  in 
the  plains,  and  Gangabal,  the 
sacred  lake,  eighteen.  They 
are  six  days  distant  from  each 
other,  and  more  when  the  snow 
bridges  are  broken.  Gangabal 
is  a  domestic  pilgrimage.  The 
Hindus  of  Kashmir  carry  the 
knuckle-bones  of  the  dead  there 
and  throw  them  in  the  lake. 
Amarnath  has  a  wider  call. 
The  cave  is  Siva's  mansion,  a 
Titan's  dwelling  -  place.  His 
roof  is  a  seventeen-thousand- 
foot  peak,  which  thrusts  a 
jagged  flank  into  Ladakh. 
The  god  and  his  spouse  Parbati 
dwell  within,  congealed  in  two 
frozen  green  springs  which 
spurt  from  the  rock.  These 
are  the  First  Cause,  the  genesis 
of  Energy,  the  primal  lingams 
in  which  the  Essence  of  Shiv 
resides,  the  natural  altar  of 
his  priests,  though  Amarnath, 
save  at  the  time  of  the  great 
pilgrimage,  is  a  priestless 
shrine. 

The  Hindus  believe  that  the 
ice -lingams  increase  and  de- 
crease with  the  moon.  So 
when  the  orb  is  full  in  Sawan, 
in  middle  August,  the  spring- 
tide, as  it  were,  of  the  plastic 
spirit  which  informs  all  life, 
they  swarm  to  the  cave  in 
hordes  from  every  corner  of 


Hindustan,  whether  in  some 
vague  general  hope  of  merit,  or 
drawn  by  some  particular  need 
—  the  craving  for  offspring 
perhaps,  for  the  long  -  denied 
son  who  will  lay  them  on 
the  ground  when  they  come 
to  die. 

The  road  is  rough  for  the 
Sadhu,  a  true  path  to  merit. 
His  impulse  is  not  ours.  It 
was  the  fashion  among  them 
to  grumble  at  the  clear  spring- 
water  and  the  sweet  scent  of 
the  flowers,  to  which  they  at- 
tributed many  unfamiliar  ills, 
pain  and  giddiness  and  short- 
ness of  breath  and  mountain 
sickness.  Their  gaze  was 
mostly  on  the  ground  or  fixed 
on  the  sky-line.  It  did  not 
wander.  They  had  no  eyes 
for  the  changing  colours  of  the 
hills.  They  were  aware,  I 
think,  of  a  certain  savage 
grandeur  all  round,  in  which 
it  was  proper  that  the  god 
should  dwell,  and  into  which 
if  man  intruded  it  must  be 
with  submissive  awe  and  in 
a  spirit  of  appeasement  and 
propitiation. 

The  Hindu  has  none  of  our 
waste  energies,  and  no  real 
interests,  as  we  understand 
them,  save  what  he  acquires 
by  contact  with  us.  Work, 
family,  and  devotions  fill  his 
life.  The  aesthetic  impulse  is 
dead  in  him,  but  he  still  has  a 
hankering  for  the  marvellous. 
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The  West  sees  God's  hand 
most  clearly  in  what  is  beauti- 
ful; the  East,  in  what  is,  or 
seems  to  be,  supernormal. 
The  two  quests  often  lead 
along  the  same  road.  So  it  is 
on  a  pilgrimage  that  East  and 
West  are  nearest  meeting. 
Even  so  they  do  not  meet,  but 
move  in  close  parallel  lines. 

If  they  follow  the  same  star 
there  is  the  difference  of  a 
hemisphere  in  the  parallax. 

I  caught  up  the  main  camp  at 
Pahlgam  in  the  Lidar  valley, 
nineteen  marches  into  the  hills 
from  Rawalpindi  and  four  from 
the  cave.  Here  the  pilgrims 
were  herded  by  the  Kashmir 
State  officials.  The  Maharajah 
had  spent  a  lakh  of  rupees  on 
the  pilgrimage.  Everyone  was 
given  firewood  and  grass-shoes. 
Grain  transport  was  organised. 
The  sick  were  given  palan- 
quins or  carried  in  baskets  on 
coolies'  backs.  A  hospital  tent 
and  a  doctor  went  with  them, 
camping  at  every  stage. 
Yunnani  hakims,  physicians  of 
the  old  style,  attended  those 
who  refused  European  drugs. 
And  there  was  need  of  pre- 
caution, for  there  is  no  shel- 
ter by  the  road  and  in  the 
last  stages  no  fuel.  Torrents 
of  rain  sometimes  fall  for  a 
week  at  a  time.  In  bad  years 
hundreds  die  of  cholera  and 


pneumonia  and  dysentery  and 
fever. 

There  was  no  transport  for 
sahibs.  Five  thousand  coolies 
had  been  called  in  for  the  pil- 
grims alone.  Phillips,  a  cheery 
young  subaltern  who  had  been 
hung  up  ten  days  in  Paiilgam, 
joined  camps  with  me  here.  I 
understood  that  there  was  a 
54-inch  markhor  waiting  for 
him  somewhere  in  Ladakh.  In 
the  meanwhile  he  had  his  banjo 
and  his  sketch  -  book,  and  his 
spirits  did  not  suffer.  We 
would  have  got  up  somehow  if 
we  had  been  set  on  it,  but 
the  pilgrims  were  not  savoury 
neighbours,  and  I  confess  I  had 
no  stomach  for  the  twice-con- 
taminated road.  We  would 
miss  the  impressive  arrival  at 
Amarnath,  but  we  would  meet 
the  Sadhus  coming  and  going, 
and  we  would  camp  by  the 
cave  in  its  solitary  grandeur, 
alone  with  the  god. 

Also  I  had  a  feeling  that 
the  transport  crux  was  de- 
liberate. It  would  have  been 
easy  enough  to  find  us  coolies. 
The  truth  is,  they  did  not 
want  us.  And  no  wonder! 
The  chill  of  a  sceptical,  inquisi- 
tive eye  is  colder  than  ice. 
And  we,  the  uninitiated,  could 
not  have  been  happy  peeping 
at  their  mysteries,  prying  into 
their  intimate  rites. 


II.   THE   PILGRIMS. 


On   the   morning    they   left  Amarnath,  and  it  entitles   the 

Pahlgam    there   was   a   battle  standard-bearer  to  a  third  of 

among    the    Sannyasis,    which  the   pilgrims'  offerings.       For 

almost   came   to   a  bout  with  years  the  privilege  has  fallen 

staves.     One  flag  only  is  car-  to   the    Shivaites   of    Bhairon 

ried     on     the     pilgrimage    to  Asthan   in  Srinagar,   but    the 
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Mahunt  of  a  rival  temple,  the 
shrine  of  Mahadeva  on  the 
Takht-i- Suleiman,  claimed  that 
his  followers  were  more  numer- 
ous. He  had  carried  his  ban- 
ner far  through  sun  and  rain, 
and  he  swore  by  all  the  attri- 
butes of  Siva  he  would  not 
leave  it  behind.  When  he 
drove  his  little  standard  in  the 
ground,  the  others  protested 
with  loud  cries,  and  the  two 
parties  met  in  the  streamlet 
which  separated  their  camps, 
shouting  and  waving  their 
staffs.  The  magistrate  of  the 
pilgrims  rode  up  on  his  amb- 
ling tat,  and  in  the  middle  of 
hearing  both  sides  declared  in 
favour  of  the  Bhairon'  Asthan 
party.  It  was  the  order  of  the 
Maharajah  of  Kashmir  that  they 
should  carry  the  standard  as 
before,  and  that  there  should 
be  no  other  flag. 

The  Takht  Sannyasis  boded 
foul  weather  and  disease  if  the 
Bhairon  flag  advanced.  The 
Bhairon  party  threatened  some 
special  visitation  if  the  un- 
orthodox standard  was  raised, 
whereat  the  Takht  priest  cried 
out  angrily — 

"  Under  what  provocation, 
then,  has  the  cholera  goddess 
scourged  the  camp  in  past 
years?" 

One  of  the  others  struck 
at  him  with  his  staff,  but  a 
bearded  khaki-clad  Mussulman 
of  the  Maharajah's  police  inter- 
cepted the  blow  and  pushed 
the  scowling  Sannyasi  aside. 
He  threatened  to  go  back. 
Thus  a  scourge  would  fall  upon 
the  pilgrims. 

"It  will  be  ill  for  those  who 
disobey  the  orders  of  the 
Maharaj  Adhiraj,"  the  magis- 


trate said  as  he  rode  away. 
And  the  defeated  Shivaites 
retired  to  their  camp  with 
sullen  murmurs.  The  sun 
stood  high  over  the  valley 
between  the  cliffs,  and  the 
last  of  the  Maharajah's  camp- 
followers  had  filed  by  when 
they  rose  sulkily  and  followed 
in  the  track  towards  the 
snows. 

We  waited  for  the  pilgrim- 
age a  little  way  up  the  road 
the  morning  they  left  Pahl- 
gam,  and  found  ourselves 
jammed  in  a  crowd  of  holy 
men, — all  the  twelve  sects  of 
Siva,  and  Sitasamis,  and  Bair- 
agis,  and  other  orders  of 
Vishnu,  more  than  the  god 
has  incarnations. 

The  back  view  of  a  Sannyasi 
in  the  early  morning  is  a  pair 
of  ashy,  naked  legs,  a  little 
cloth  an  inch  wide  passing 
between  them  as  a  protest 
against  decency,  and  perhaps 
a  small  blanket  thrown  over 
the  shoulders  to  the  middle 
of  this  cloth,  and  a  light  per- 
oxide wig  of  ropey  texture 
crowning  all,  which,  if  it  were 
a  shade  finer,  might  belong 
to  an  impoverished  lodging- 
house  lady  in  Vauxhall. 

And  the  step  of  the  man 
is  often  light  and  airy,  and 
his  carriage  proud,  and  he 
walks  with  more  than  the 
assurance  of  the  clothed  and 
cane  -  twirling  materialist  of 
Piccadilly,  so  that  the  happy 
subaltern  who  has  got  his  full 
second  leave  and  meets  him  one 
morning  on  the  pine -scented 
road  to  Ladakh,  cannot  resist 
the  greeting — especially  if  the 
Yogi  is  " sky-clad" — of  "  Hullo, 
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Sadhu-ji,  are  you  oold?"  At 
which  the  irreverent  wayfarers, 
pious  and  otherwise,  smile. 

But  the  Yogi  is  sky-commun- 
ing, or  perhaps  uplifted  with 
bhang,  and  he  passes  by  un- 
falteringly, without  a  turn  of 
the  head. 

The  soldier  boy,  happy  and 
unsnubbable,  calls  after  him 
cheerily  in  English — 

"Well,  good-bye.  I  hope 
you  will  have  a  good  time." 

But  the  holy  man  passes  on 
to  his  spiritual  week-end,  pur- 
chased with  what  travail  he 
alone  knows,  —  perhaps  with 
months  of  wandering  from 
Ramesvaram  or  Jogannath, 
his  nose  tilted  to  the  sky-line, 
and  his  wits  guarded  by  piety 
or  drugs  from  every  distract- 
tion  of  the  roadside. 

Phillips,  as  they  would  say 
in  his  regiment,  is  by  way  of 
being  a  Sahib,  and  he  would 
not  chaff  a  man  for  his  re- 
ligious convictions.  But  the 
pilgrim  was  a  palpable  auto- 
maton. The  subaltern  would 
have  described  him  unthink- 
ingly at  a  glance  as  a  "pro." 
There  were  hundreds  like  him 
on  the  road,  who  make  the 
propitiation  of  the  unseen  a 
kind  of  trade,  and  who  play 
upon  the  Hindu's  attraction 
for  the  grotesque  as  a  means 
of  livelihood.  You  would  not 
find  a  trace  of  anything  spirit- 
ual, or  unselfish,  or  spontane- 
ous in  the  face  of  any  one  of 
them. 

But  now  and  then  you  saw 
an  expression  in  a  face,  per- 
haps in  one  of  five  hundred, 
which  told  you  clearly  that  the 
man  had  come  in  response  to 


some  inward  longing.  Such  a 
pilgrim  the  Sahib  greets  re- 
spectfully, seeing  the  quest  in 
his  eyes  or  the  peace  it  has 
brought. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  pil- 
grims were  of  three  kinds — 
professionals  who  make  a  living 
by  it,  mummers  and  charlatans 
and  mendicants  and  clowns, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  genuine 
searchers  after  truth ;  family 
pilgrims,  fathers  and  mothers 
and  childless  ones,  men  and 
women  in  some  need  or  seeking 
to  wipe  out  some  stain ;  men 
who  had  renounced  the  world 
wholly  or  temporarily,  like  the 
old  subadar  who  told  us  that 
he  had  lived  all  his  years  for 
his  belly,  and  now  as  the  end 
drew  near  had  come  to  think 
of  his  soul,  for  the  health  of 
which  he  was  going  to  every 
holy  place,  as  an  ailing  man 
to  his  baths  and  physicians. 

The  pick  of  them  all,  or, 
perhaps  I  ought  to  say,  those 
that  were  most  drawn  to  us, 
feeling  easy  and  homelike  and 
sure  of  sympathy,  and  so  more 
friendly  and  communicative, 
were  the  old  soldiers.  There 
was  a  Sikh  of  the  Nirmali  sect, 
with  the  eyes  of  a  medieval 
saint  or  Templar,  whom  I  saw 
gazing  at  the  jagged  limestone 
rocks  above  Pahlgam  with 
their  criss-cross  veins  of  snow, 
as  if  the  lights  that  played 
over  them  beckoned  him  to 
some  goal.  He  had  been  in  a 
Pioneer  regiment  and  fought 
in  Waziristan  and  Chitral  and 
Tibet.  He  loved  wandering  for 
its  own  sake,  like  an  English- 
man. After  the  pilgrimage  he 
was  going  to  the  Delhi  Durbar, 
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and  afterwards  perhaps  to 
Pasupatinath  in  Nepal  or 
Jogannath  Purl  He  wore  a 
long  bright-embroidered  saffron 
robe  which  was  always  clean. 
Packed  in  among  that  ash- 
coloured  crew  between  the  cliff 
and  the  stream,  he  looked  like 
a  lily  in  a  muddy  pool. 

There  were  many  women  on 
the  road,  veiled  and  unveiled, 
according  to  their  birth  or 
years  or — as  it  often  seems  to 
cynical  European  eyes — their 
fascinations.  The  rich  had 
palanquins.  The  poorer  ones, 
plain  and  weatherbeaten,  rode 
astride  on  baggage  ponies  or 
walked.  There  was  a  stalwart 
Punjabi  woman  wearing  the 
blue  accordion  -  pleated  skirt 
with  the  red  hem  of  the  north. 
She  carried  one  little  girl  on 
her  shoulder,  and  another 
larger  little  girl  half  ran  beside 
her  and  held  an  umbrella  over 
both.  The  infants  on  the  road 
were  nearly  all  little  girls.  The 
male  child,  perhaps,  would  be 
the  fruit  of  the  pilgrimage. 

Now  and  then  a  family 
passed  who  had  the  air  of 
taking  an  outing.  In  one 
narrow  bend  of  the  road  a 
burgher  of  Delhi  with  his  wife 
and  his  old  aunt  and  his  sons 
and  daughters  blocked  the  way. 
The  family  had  three  light 
palanquins,  red  campanula- 
shaped  awnings  laid  across 
two  poles.  The  youngest  little 


girl  lay  asleep  in  a  basket  on  a 
coolie's  back.  A  cow  had  fallen 
down  the  bank  to  the  edge  of 
the  torrent,  and  this  pleasant, 
pursy,  consequential  -  looking 
man  explained  that  he  had 
offered  a  reward  to  have  it 
hauled  up.  Phillips  was  just 
in  time  to  lend  a  hand  to  the 
rope. 

I  talked  with  the  merchant, 
who  told  me  that  his  aunt,  the 
stern  old  lady  in  the  palanquin, 
the  only  one  unveiled,  was  the 
widow  of  "a  colonel,"  a  great 
bahadur  who  had  fought  for  us 
in  the  Mutiny  and  acquired 
much  land  and  consideration. 
In  the  meanwhile  the  cow's 
dejected  head  appeared  over 
the  bank.  The  citizen  had  no 
change.  He  held  out  his  rupee 
a  little  ostentatiously.  All  the 
world  saw  the  largess  and 
understood  that  he  was  a  pious 
man.  But  assessment  was  com- 
plicated ;  there  had  been  many 
hands  and  no  particular  initi- 
ative. Phillips  solemnly  re- 
ceived the  coin  and  put  it  in 
his  pocket  with  the  absent- 
minded  air  of  the  independent 
cabman  who  takes  his  due 
without  comment.  I  was 
watching  the  old  aunt,  and 
enjoyed  her  look  of  horror  and 
bewilderment.  Soon  a  slow 
smile  crept  over  her  wrinkled 
old  face,  like  a  light  shadow  on 
a  rook.  She  was  "  slow  at  the 
uptak." 


III.   THE   CAMP. 


In     four     days,     when  the  swollen     proportionately,  and 

moon    had    waxed     full  and  the    ceremony   was    over  and 

the     god     in    the     cave  had  the     pilgrims     returning,  the 
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state  officials  found  us  trans- 
port. 

We  met  the  pilgrims  at 
Tanin.  Their  camp  lay  at  the 
junction  of  two  narrow  gorges 
where  the  crags  meet  high 
above  the  stream  like  huge 
natural  gates.  Beautiful  glades 
of  maple  and  pine  and  silver 
birch  hung  over  them,  and 
the  freshness  of  this  delicate 
orchard-like  greenery  folded  in 
the  titanic  arms  of  the  cliff, 
underneath  the  naked  lime- 
stone, with  the  snows  glisten- 
ing over  all,  appealed  to  me 
more  than  anything  I  had  seen 
up  to  that  time  in  Kashmir, 
though  no  doubt  the  thought 
of  the  pilgrims  encamped  there 
lent  an  element  of  romance 
which  helped  to  complete  the 
spell. 

I  sat  on  a  snow  bridge  in 
the  nullah  leading  to  Shisha 
Nag  and  looked  down  on  it 
all.  At  twilight  the  camp-fires 
began  to  twinkle  in  the  trees. 
The  straight  black  pines  stood 
out  in  a  weird,  spectral  light, 
and  the  grey  smoke  rose  up 
between  them  in  tall  columns 
like  the  wraiths  of  trees  dead. 
When  night  had  fallen  they 
still  stood  side  by  side,  vertical 
shafts  of  darkness  with  their 
ghostly  attendants,  one  little 
more  substantial  than  the  other. 
Then  the  moon  rose,  and  one 
only  saw  a  mist  among  trees. 
The  grey  rocks  above  became 
silvered  like  snows  far  away, 
the  same  dull  argent  as  the 
stream.  High  up  the  masts  of 
the  pines  were  etched  against 
the  cliff.  Human  figures  kept 
moving  by  the  camp-fires,  rising 
and  stooping  over  them,  but  all 


sound  was  merged  in  the  ever- 
lasting roar  of  the  torrent. 

In  this  link -lighted  glen 
under  the  crags  the  strangest 
human  miscellany  were  falling 
asleep  or  thinking  of  the  needs 
of  the  moment  or  of  eternity 
— ecstatic  Sannyasis,  steeped  in 
Vedio  law;  naked  ash-strewn 
Yogis  in  their  spiritual  trance ; 
clownish  Bairagis  and  vaga- 
bonds sunk  in  a  drunken 
sleep ;  peaceful,  gentle  Sadhus, 
ascetics  who  have  renounced 
even  speech ;  homely,  comfort- 
able folk,  to  whom  this  quest 
is  the  one  adventure  of  their 
lives ;  simple  peasants  who 
have  never  before  left  their 
homes,  childless  perhaps,  and 
trusting  to  that  cold  stalactite 
for  a  son ;  wanderers  who  pass 
their  lives  in  pilgrimage  from 
Bamesvaram  by  Adam's  Bridge 
to  far  Kedarnath  and  Bad- 
rinath,  and  the  shrine  of 
Krishna  at  Dwarka,  and  the 
temple  of  Kali  at  Hingalaj  in 
Baluchistan. 

It  would  have  been  inter- 
esting to  read  their  night 
thoughts.  Most  of  them  be- 
lieved that  the  lingam  in  which 
the  essence  of  the  god  resides 
waxed  and  waned  with  the 
moon,  and  many  believed  that 
they  would  have  heirs  if  they 
approached  and  touched  it. 
There  were  Maharanis  in  the 
camp,  of  ancient  line,  who  must 
have  lain  awake  for  hours 
under  the  silver  birches  in  hope 
and  doubt. 

In  the  morning  I  visited  the 
camp  before  the  pilgrims  had 
left.  The  Sadhus  were  all 
gathered  about  their  fires, 
sitting  under  their  umbrellas 
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or  strips  of  oloth  and  blanket 
stretched  across  three  sticks 
which  served  them  as  a  tent. 
Some  were  cooking  their  rice ; 
others  wrapped  in  lofty  con- 
templation ;  others  observant, 
pleased  with  the  interest  they 
caused  and  ready  to  be  com- 
municative. I  had  always 
wanted  to  see  the  badges  of 
pilgrimage  they  wore,  and  it 
was  not  likely  I  should  meet  a 
more  travelled  crowd.  For  it 
is  a  strong  flame  that  draws 
the  spirit  to  Amarnath,  as  the 
path  is  long  and  the  hardships 
great,  and  I  knew  the  pilgrims 
who  had  trodden  the  road  must 
have  visited  many  shrines. 

I  searched  for  a  man  who 
was  not  too  proud  or  sullen  or 
spiritually  aloof  or  physically 
repulsive,  and  I  came  upon  a 
swart,  dwarfish  creature,  who 
was  loitering  on  the  road  and 
watching  me  with  interest.  He 
looked  like  a  Purbiah  syce,  a 
drudge  from  the  cradle.  There 
was  nothing  about  him,  in  his 
eyes  or  his  gait,  to  suggest  an 
ideal.  The  soul  side  of  him 
did  not  emerge  from  its  material 
wrappings. 

He  told  me  he  was  a  Ne- 
palese  Sannyasi,  and  he  showed 
me  his  signs,  pleased  as  a  cam- 
paigner with  his  medals.  On 
his  right  arm  he  wore  a  brass 
bangle  with  tiger  heads  meet- 
ing, the  badge  of  Jowala  Mukhi 
in  the  Kangra  hills.  On  his 
rudraJcsha,  the  necklace  of  beads 
which  every  Shivaite  wears, 
hung  the  brass  image  of  Pasu- 
patinath,  token  of  his  pilgrim- 
age to  the  shrine  in  Nepal. 
And  he  wore  the  iron  ring 
of  Kedarnath,  and  the  copper 


bangle  of  Badrinath,  who 
dwell  in  the  snows  beyond 
Dehra  Dun.  I  asked  him  if  he 
had  made  the  pilgrimage  to  the 
shrine  of  Krishna  at  Dwarka 
on  the  Bombay  coast,  and  he 
pointed  to  undecipherable  sym- 
bols branded  on  each  arm  like 
very  faint  inoculation  marks 
which  had  almost  disappeared. 
He  had  made  Ramesvaram,  he 
told  me,  though  he  did  not 
wear  the  conch  shell  on  his 
wrist,  and  many  other  pilgrim- 
ages to  holy  places  which  yield 
no  badge,  as  Jagganath  Puri 
and  the  priestless  cave  of  Amar- 
nath in  the  ice-world  he  had 
just  visited. 

I  looked  in  vain  for  the  neck- 
lace of  "golden  flies,"  emblem 
of  the  shrine  of  Kali  at  Hin- 
galaj  in  Baluchistan,  but  no 
pilgrim  wore  it. 

I  put  a  rupee  into  the  San- 
nyasi's  hand,  but  his  palm  did 
not  close  on  it ;  it  lay  there 
like  a  leaf  that  had  fallen  by 
chance.  His  mind  was  setting 
slowly  two  ways.  It  was  an 
obscure  piece  of  casuistry  which 
troubled  him,  and  I  helped  him 
out  of  it  by  turning  round  and 
wishing  him  God-speed.  He 
looked  hungry,  and  it  meant  a 
square  meal  to  him  every  day 
for  a  week.  But  he  made  me 
feel  that  it  was  not  etiquette 
to  tip  a  holy  man. 

The  Sadhu  is  seldom  an 
ascetic  by  choice.  Huge  caul- 
drons of  rice  were  being  pre- 
pared for  the  different  groups, 
and  they  had  drawn  circles 
round  their  kitchens  to  keep 
off  any  whose  profane  shadow 
was  pollution.  But  defilement 
menaced  them  in  the  shape  of 
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Phillips,  who  had  oome  across 
the  stream  from  his  tent  and 
nearly  blundered  into  the  saored 
ring.  I  heard  angry  cries  and 
protests  from  the  kitchen,  and 
saw  the  subaltern  doing  the 
most  extraordinarily  solemn  pas 
seul,  one  toe  on  the  ground  and 
the  other  held  up  aloft  poised 
at  each  step,  while  he  looked 
over  his  shoulder  with  a  parody 
of  deference  to  inquire  exactly 
where  he  might  put  it  down. 


It  was  a  graceful  retreat,  a 
very  original  slow -step,  and 
high  art  at  the  same  time,  for 
the  movement  symbolised  his 
own  view  of  the  position  so 
well  that  the  holy  men  were 
grinning  all  round  at  the  good- 
natured  irony  of  it,  and  even 
those  who  so  narrowly  escaped 
being  defiled  looked  sheepish 
and  ready  to  smile.  I  had 
forgotten  that  the  Sadhu  had 
a  sense  of  humour. 


IV.   THE   ROAD. 


The  real  hardships  begin  for 
the  pilgrims  after  Tanin.  The 
two  thousand  feet  zigzag  up 
to  Zogpal,  a  ladder  of  peni- 
tence, has  tried  many  pious 
hearts  since  the  Sadhus  first 
passed  this  way.  At  Zogpal 
they  leave  the  tree -limit  be- 
hind; every  camp  after  that 
is  a  battlefield  with  its  un- 
recorded roll  of  dead.  Shiv's 
votaries  are  not  provident :  they 
carry  little  food  and  clothing 
and  no  fuel  They  are  grilled 
by  the  sun  all  day  and  at  night 
the  wind  off  the  glaciers  in  the 
side  valleys  chills  them  to  the 
bone.  Many  of  them  are 
weaklings  who  have  never  seen 
a  mountain  before,  or  ice  or 
snow,  but,  sick  or  sound,  it  is 
the  law  that  every  pilgrim 
must  immerse  himself  daily  in 
some  icy  stream  or  tarn.  Some 
carry  the  kangar  of  Kashmir, 
a  small  wicker-covered  earthen 
pot  of  burning  charcoal.  They 
place  it  between  their  legs  and 
sit  up  over  it  all  night,  wrap- 
ping their  blankets  round  them 
to  keep  in  the  fumes. 


The  first  camp  beyond  Tanin 
is  at  Shisha  Nag,  12,000  feet, 
the  loveliest  lake  in  the  hills. 

The  next  day  they  cross  a 
pass  of  14,000  feet,  with  glaciers 
to  the  east  of  them  and  the 
Koh-i-noor  peaks  to  the  south, 
and  camp  at  Pangitarni,  in  an 
unexpectedly  broad  valley  at 
the  foot  of  a  glacier,  the  main 
source  of  the  Sind.  Here  they 
must  bathe  in  all  the  five 
confluent  streams.  They  make 
the  pilgrimage  to  Amarnath 
and  back  the  same  day.  The 
savage  wildness  of  the  last 
march,  the  twisted  pinnacles, 
the  strange  scorings  of  the 
crag,  must  appeal  to  the 
Hindu's  love  of  the  marvellous 
and  affect  the  least  impression- 
able. It  may  be  the  pilgrims 
think  it  is  only  here  on  the 
threshold  of  the  god  that 
nature  assumes  these  horrid 
shapes. 

The  road  is  a  rough  ordeal 
for  women  and  old  folk.  Pneu- 
monia takes  its  toll ;  mountain 
sickness  frightens  some  to  the 
brink  of  the  grave  ;  the  cholera 
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goddess  makes  fearful  havoo 
when  she  strikes,  and  it  is 
strange  that  any  survive  im- 
mersion in  the  ioy  glacier 
streams.  But  now  the  State 
has  recognised  its  obligations, 
few  die  of  actual  cold  or 
hunger  or  exhaustion.  How 
the  Sadhus  disposed  of  their 
dead  in  this  treeless  waste 
before  the  Durbar  took  care 
of  them,  Heaven  and  the  vul- 
tures only  know.  The  lam- 
mergeiers  we  saw  were  drunk 
with  meat  and  could  not  fly 
or  hop  from  one  rock  to  an- 
other, and  were  palpably  afraid 
of  being  overtaken  by  us  on 
foot.  But  now  beasts  are 
sacrificed  for  man,  and  the 
skeletons  of  transport  ponies 
litter  the  way. 

Many  times  and  for  many 
reasons  we  congratulated  our- 
selves that  we  were  not  march- 
ing with  the  pilgrims,  but  we 
gained  in  one  way  we  had  not 
counted  on  by  coming  after 
them.  At  Shisha  Nag  and 
Pangitarni  we  found  scores  of 
Sadhus'  wooden  stools  and 
camp-beds  left  behind  by  the 
State  officials  as  not  worth  the 
transport.  These  we  piled  high 
and  made  a  blaze  beyond  the 
wood  limit  which  outshone  our 
log-fires  in  the  valley. 

We  took  the  short  out  to 
Amarnath  from  Pangitarni, 
sheer  ascent  and  descent. 
From  the  snow  cornice  on  the 
summit  we  looked  down  into 
the  cavern  in  the  wall  of  rock 
opposite,  so  bleak  and  ominous 
and  remote  from  the  warmth 
of  human  fellowship,  we  won- 
dered the  first  pilgrim  dared 
enter  it. 


As  we  descended  we  saw  a 
thin  grey  wreath  of  smeke 
curling  up  by  the  mouth  of 
the  cave.  We  had  been  told 
that  no  one  approached  Amar- 
nath except  in  the  pilgrimage, 
and  thought  it  must  be  some 
hermit  dwelling  there  alone, 
communing  with  the  infinite. 
We  could  just  distinguish  two 
diminutive  figures  bending  over 
the  fire  far  away.  They  looked 
so  weak  and  helpless  in  all  this 
vast  desolation,  they  reminded 
me  of  a  tiny  brown  naked 
child  I  had  seen  in  Kajputana 
sprawling  alone  on  a  great 
rock. 

It  took  half-an-hour's  more 
scramble  over  rough  crags  and 
down  the  snow  bridge  in  the 
gulley  before  we  were  within 
hail  of  them.  The  man,  lithe 
and  straight,  in  the  prime  of 
life,  came  forward  to  meet  us. 
We  could  tell  at  a  glance  that 
he  had  been  a  soldier  by  the 
easy,  confident  way  he  ap- 
proached, naked  as  he  was  but 
for  a  loin-cloth,  conscious  of  a 
bond  with  the  Sahib,  the  only 
bond  of  strength  and  endur- 
ance that  links  the  East  and 
West. 

I  caught  a  distant  glimpse 
of  the  woman  just  at  the  mo- 
ment she  thought  it  decent  to 
throw  a  blanket  about  her  face 
and  shoulders.  Her  skin  was 
fair. 

The  man  was  a  Brahmin. 
He  had  been  a  pay  havildar  in 
the  26th  Bombay  Infantry. 
He  had  served  in  Burma  and 
China  and  Waziristan.  He 
and  his  wife  had  come  with 
the  pilgrims;  they  and  one 
other  alone  of  the  seven  thou- 
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sand  had  remained  behind. 
He  told  me  quite  simply  that 
he  was  hoping  for  a  son.  And 
he  was  searching  for  the  truth. 
He  had  sought  it  in  many 
places  and  not  found  it,  but 
here  at  Amarnath  he  believed 
he  would  find  it.  And  it 
seemed  to  me  as  I  stood  under 
the  roof  of  this  Himalayan 
cathedral  very  natural  that 
he  should.  If  the  problem  of 
existence  is  to  be  worked  out 
alone,  if  nature  yields  up  her 
secrets  anywhere  to  searching 
or  to  faith,  it  might  well  be 
to  such  a  man  in  such  a 
place. 

"Sahib,"  he  said,  "I  knew 
two  Englishmen  would  come 
here  to-day." 

We  asked  him  how. 

He  pointed  vaguely  at  the 
glacier  up  the  valley.  "  Nature 
told  me,"  he  said.  "Sahib," 
he  went  on,  "  I  have  been  here 
five  days.  I  brought  no  food, 
yet  God  has  provided  for  me 
day  by  day.  I  think  I  shall 
find  truth  here." 

We  offered  him  rice,  but  he 
would  take  nothing. 

"  I  eat  only  what  God  sends," 
he  said.  "  There  are  plenty  of 
leeks  by  the  cave." 

He  was  modestly  proud  of 
his  spare  diet  and  his  pro- 
phetic lore.  He  pointed  to 
the  rocks  below,  and  we  saw 
the  mauve  heads  of  wild 
onions  growing  among  the 
rhubarb  leaves.  We  had  seen 


neither  plant  until  then  in 
all  our  twenty-three  marches 
from  the  plains. 

"I  have  slept  in  the  cave 
five  nights,"  he  said.  "They 
told  me  that  no  man  could 
do  this." 

We,  too,  had  heard  that  it 
was  a  priestless  shrine,  and 
that  no  pilgrim  dwelt  there. 
A  Maharajah  of  the  royal  house 
had  tried  to  sleep  there  once, 
but  Shiv  had  oast  him  out. 
He  was  lifted  up  by  some 
mysterious  subterranean  wind 
and  left  senseless  on  the  ground 
before  the  rock  pillars  of  the 
cavern. 

The  Brahmin  spoke  of  God's 
favour  like  a  man  who  has 
just  discovered  a  new  way  of 
life  and  wishes  to  impart  it, 
something  he  had  suspected 
but  never  quite  realised  before. 
There  was  no  hint  of  boasting 
or  desire  to  impress. 

And  then  he  talked  of  his 
army  days.  He  had  brought 
home  loot  from  China,  and  given 
it  all  to  God.  It  reminded  me 
of  the  golden  age  of  Hindustan, 
when  a  man  was  all  things  in 
his  life,  but  each  thing  separ- 
ately and  at  the  right  time. 
First,  the  student;  then  the 
husband,  householder,  parent, 
wage-earner;  then  the  Sanny- 
asi  searching  for  truth  in  the 
forest,  with  or  without  his  wife ; 
lastly,  the  ascetic  and  recluse 
dwelling  solely  on  the  world  to 
come. 


V.   THE   CAVE. 


Later,  when  we  entered  the 
cave,  the  Brahmin  was  sitting 


by    the    ice    wrapped   in    con- 
templation.     At   intervals   he 
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muttered  prayers  and  scattered 
flowers  on  the  lingam,  handf uls 
of  blue  geraniums  and  butter- 
cups and  primulas  and  poten- 
tillas,  and  the  mauve  wild 
onion.  Then  he  would  sit 
motionless,  still  as  the  stalac- 
tite, until  he  broke  out  in  a 
loud,  rich  chant  which  rever- 
berated through  the  cave.  He 
was  singing  the  Shiv  Purana. 

It  seemed  to  me  at  the  time 
quite  natural  that  he  should 
worship  the  ioe-lingam.  For 
the  mountain  was  the  end  of 
everything.  There  was  no 
path  beyond  it  save  for  spirits 
and  the  birds  of  the  air,  and 
the  cave  entered  deep  into  its 
womb.  The  green  monster, 
the  size  and  figure  of  a  con- 
gealed god,  was  the  miracul- 
ous culmination  of  the  natural 
world. 

I  thought  of  the  first  wander- 
ing ascetic  who  penetrated  this 
wilderness  to  commune  with 
the  eternal.  The  queer  natural 
lingams  on  the  ridge  pointing 
the  way  would  strengthen  any 
wavering  belief  in  Siva's  god- 
head— little  squat  turrets  eaten 
away  from  the  rock  by  the 
snow  and  ice,  standing  one 
behind  the  other  half  -  way 
down  the  hill  like  sculptured 
gnomes  or  djinns  petrified  in 
their  gambols  by  Shiv's  resent- 
ful hand  when  they  ventured 
too  profanely  near  his  cave. 

Then  he  would  stand  on 
Bairagi  ghat  and  look  down 
on  the  huge  black  fissure  in  the 
side  of  the  mountain.  There  is 
nothing  like  it  in  all  the  hills. 

From  the  frozen  torrent  two 
thousand  feet  beneath  he  would 
peer  up  into  the  vast  arch,  no 


mere  aperture  scooped  out  of 
the  rock,  but  a  sweeping  curve 
of  the  mountain,  a  flying  but- 
tress of  the  cliff,  giving  the 
place  more  the  air  of  a  mansion, 
the  rough-hewn  dwelling-place 
of  a  god,  than  a  hollow  cavern. 
Fearfully  he  would  pass  the 
great  cyclopsean  column  on  the 
left.  His  very  shortness  of 
breath  would  be  an  attribute 
of  the  god.  The  raw,  chill  air 
would  oppress  his  spirit ;  at 
first  the  emptiness  and  his 
suspense  would  appal  him 
more  than  a  direct  manifesta- 
tion. Then,  as  he  approached 
in  trembling  expectation,  he 
would  come  upon  the  lurking 
god,  the  eternal  energy,  im- 
prisoned in  the  smooth,  green, 
unnatural  -  looking  ice,  which 
reflects  the  white  stains  and 
flaws  of  the  roof,  and  stretches 
two  tentacles  into  the  inter- 
stices of  the  rock,  each  a  perfect 
lingam. 

The  rumour  of  Amarnath 
would  spread  quickly.  There 
would  be  heart-stirrings  in  the 
temple  of  Siva  at  Benares. 
Down  at  Madura  they  would 
be  hearing  that  a  holy  man 
had  found  Shiv's  dwelling-place 
tunnelled  into  the  last  fortress 
of  the  hills,  and  that  he  had 
knelt  beside  his  lingam  where 
the  god  lay  transparent,  and 
seen  the  dim  movings  of  the 
Eternal  Spirit  within.  In  a 
few  months  the  first  awed 
pilgrimage  would  start,  leaving 
their  dead  by  the  road,  per- 
ished of  hunger  and  cold  and 
disease  and  exhaustion,  but 
eternally  saved.  No  physical 
ill  will  ever  extinguish  that 
flame. 
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But  you  do  not  perceive 
the  true  sublimity  of  Siva's 
mansion  until  you  turn  your 
back  on  the  god  and  look 
across  the  valley.  The  arch 
exactly  frames  the  limestone 
cliff  opposite  where  the  crags 
bisect  the  blue.  It  is  his 
southern  rampart,  a  bow-shot 
from  the  shrine.  For  there  is 
no  bed  to  the  valley  here. 
The  mountains  drop  straight 
down  into  the  stream. 

The  only  other  soul  in 
Amarnath  was  a  naked  Yogi, 
and  the  sight  of  him  in  that 
raw  air  made  me  cold.  We 
did  not  speak  to  him,  for  the 
man  was  not  the  kind  who 
speaks  or  answers  questions. 
He  did  not  pray  visibly  or 
chant  or  sing,  but  he  held  his 
knees  in  his  hands  and  bowed 
and  swayed  and  writhed  to 
some  regular  rhythm.  Some- 
times he  stopped  and  stirred 
his  dead  ash-fire  with  a  stick. 
He  looked  at  us  with  hate. 
He  was  repulsive  and  unclean. 
I  think  he  was  practising 
some  severe  kind  of  yoga 
without  success,  seeking  to 
attach  his  spiritual  part  to 
the  resisting  Essence — seeking, 
in  fine,  to  get  out  of  himself, 
which  seemed  the  most  nat- 
ural wish  in  the  world. 

The  Brahmin  was  still  pray- 
ing when  we  left  the  cave. 
We  passed  by  the  woman  in 
the  same  place,  a  poor  huddled 
thing,  her  head  drooping  under 
the  blanket.  We  wondered  if 
she  believed.  She  was  still 
there  when  we  returned  in 
the  evening,  after  exploring  a 
way  out  of  the  valley.  We 
heard  the  Brahmin's  chant 


again  as  we  climbed  the 
path.  He  was  rising  when 
we  entered,  and  asked  if  he 
could  do  us  any  service — fetch 
water  or  juniper  scrub.  He 
wanted  us  to  take  his  puttoo 
blanket.  Instead,  we  asked 
him  to  show  us  how  the  pil- 
grims came  to  the  cave. 

He  pointed  out  the  place 
where  the  Mahunt  sits  above 
the  Essence  with  a  massive 
chest  for  the  offerings.  The 
pilgrims  pass  in  a  continual 
procession  before  the  lingam, 
scatter  their  offerings  on  the 
ice,  make  their  obeisance,  and 
retire.  None  may  sleep  in  the 
cave  or  enter  it  before  the 
Mahunt,  and  none  linger  after 
midday.  The  offerings  are  re- 
ceived by  the  State  officials, 
and  distributed  in  three  parts : 
to  the  Mahunt  of  Bhairor 
Asthan,  who  carries  the  mace ; 
to  the  priests  of  Bawan;  and 
the  landlords  of  Batkot,  the 
little  walnut-shaded  village  be- 
low Pahlgam. 

The  arrival  of  the  pilgrims 
must  have  been  an  impressive 
sight;  but  I  would  rather  see 
the  cave  as  we  did.  I  had 
watched  the  Sadhus  pass  twice 
on  the  road,  and  could  im- 
agine the  drilled  pageant  of 
professionals  with  all  their 
mummery  and  abracadabra. 
I  felt  that  the  cave  gained 
from  isolation.  Every  pilgrim 
ought  to  visit  it  alone.  It 
was  these  two  solitary  human 
figures,  whose  faith  was  the 
greatest,  who  brought  home 
to  me  more  than  any  pre- 
scribed rites  and  ceremonies 
could  the  true  significance  of 
Siva's  worship,  the  intense 
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awe  and  devotion  which  his 
natural  altars  inspire. 

As  darkness  was  gathering 
the  Brahmin  told  us  the 
legends  of  Amarnath.  When 
Siva  made  the  cave  he  created 
the  two  pigeons  that  haunt  it 
at  the  same  time.  They  never 
change  or  die  or  multiply. 
The  Sadhus  call  them  Siva 
and  Parbati,  and  when  they 
fly  out  as  the  pilgrims  enter, 
salaam  with  folded  hands, 
and  consider  it  an  auspicious 
greeting.  He  pointed  to  the 
squat  crags  on  the  cliff  op- 
posite, like  petrified  djinns. 
They  were  Siva's  outposts — 
the  kotwals  of  the  valley,  as 
he  called  them, — and  they  saw 
that  nothing  evil  approached 
the  cave. 

He  took  us  to  a  small  slab 
of  ice  in  the  corner  of  the 
cave,  another  frozen  gypsum 
spring  with  flowers  thrown  on 
it.  It  was  Ganesh,  Siva's  son, 
sadly  dwindled.  One  more  hot, 
dry  season  and  Ganesh  will 
disappear,  and  some  priest  will 
translate  the  mystery  to  his 
credit  and  advantage.  Siva's 
own  essence  had  dwindled,  the 
Brahmin  told  us,  since  he  had 
been  in  the  cave.  And  that 
legend  will  die  hard.  For  no 
one  is  likely  to  be  long  at 
Amarnath,  unless  it  be  the 
devout  few  who  stay  behind 
unsatisfied  after  the  pilgrim- 
age of  Sawan.  The  ice  would 
be  dwindling  then,  and  if 
they  stayed  for  the  turn  of 
the  year  they  would  see  it 
wax  again  with  the  September 
moon. 

But  these  cold  mysteries 
could  hold  us  no  longer.  We 


saw  our  cook  lighting  the  big 
fire  in  the  camp  underneath, 
signal  for  soup  and  stew  and 
turning  in.  We  must  leave 
the  Eternal  Divine  Essence  to 
its  votaries. 

"Will  he  take  money?" 
Phillips  whispered  to  me. 

"Do  you  think  he  meant 
that  when  he  talked  about 
Knto  providing?" 

"  Let's  try." 

We  placed  two  pieces  of  sil- 
ver on  the  stone  by  his  book. 
The  Brahmin  heard  the  chink 
and  looked  up. 

"No,  no,"  he  cried. 

Phillips  expostulated. 

"It  is  the  custom  of  sahibs 
when  they  visit  shrines  to 
make  offerings  to  holy  men." 

But  he  would  have  none  of 
it,  and  there  was  no  pride  in 
his  refusal.  He  was  afraid 
of  possessions,  he  told  us. 
He  had  had  sufficient  wealth, 
but  he  had  given  his  land 
to  Shiv,  and  the  loot  he 
had  brought  home  with  him 
from  China.  Where  was  the 
merit  if  he  took  alms?  God 
would  see  that  he  wanted 
nothing. 

We  understood.  Our  rupees 
would  spoil  everything.  Phil- 
lips picked  them  up  again  un- 
comfortably. It  was  a  difficult 
thing  to  do,  and  I  was  thankful 
to  him  for  it.  But  what  did 
the  poor  huddled  woman  think 
of  it,  I  wondered.  Did  she 
share  her  husband's  faith? 
She  sat  brooding  in  her 
blanket  like  dejection  personi- 
fied, cold  and  hungry  and 
tired  and  miserable,  it  seemed 
to  me.  Every  now  and  then 
a  feeble  cough  shook  her, 
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otherwise  she  made  no  move- 
ment or  sound. 

We  went  down  and  warmed 
ourselves  by  the  oheerful  blaze, 
and  smoked  our  pipes  thank- 
fully. The  fire  was  too  good 
to  leave.  It  was  a  beautiful, 
frosty,  starlight  night.  At  in- 
tervals the  pilgrim's  rich  ohant 
descended  to  us  from  the  cave. 
Then  there  was  silence.  Then 
the  solemn,  droned  litany,  the 
sound  you  hear  in  churches, 
temples,  and  mosques,  wher- 
ever men  worship,  of  whatever 
creed.  Then  the  woman's  hack- 
ing cough.  And  the  cavernous 
gloom  above  us  was  dimly 
lighted  as  the  man  threw  a 
few  juniper  sprigs  on  the  fire, 


which  flickered  for  a  moment 
and  went  out. 

The  cave  threw  out  sound 
like  a  megaphone.  "Grand 
place  for  a  concert,"  Phillips 
said.  "  High  concave  roof, 
same  principle  as  the  Albert 
Hall."  And  he  rose  slowly 
and  went  into  his  tent.  He 
oame  back  with  his  banjo,  and 
played  it  softly  over  the  fire. 

Ting-a-ling-a-ling,  ting-a- 
ling-a-ling  went  up  to  the 
stars.  And  the  resonant  ohant 
issued  from  the  cave. 

"Two  indomitable  spirits," 
I  thought  as  I  turned  in.  And 
whenever  I  woke  up  in  the 
night  I  wondered  if  the  woman 
believed. 
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MR    WERRISS    IN    LOVE. 


BY   MRS  W.   K.   CLIFFORD. 


"  COME  in."  Mr  Milson  was 
in  his  private  office. 

A  girl  entered,  twenty -two, 
slender,  dark-haired,  and  pale. 

"Well,  Miss  Findon,  I  un- 
derstand you  want  to  speak 
to  me." 

Miss  Findon  looked  a  little 
soared.  Mr  Milson  was  some- 
what soaring,  fifty  -  five,  tall 
and  stout,  deep  lines,  thick 
eyebrows,  and  a  bald  head. 
There  was  a  chair  by  the  side 
of  his  table,  but  she  was  not 
asked  to  sit. 

"  Yes,  sir "  she  said  un- 
easily. "I  wanted,  if  I  might, 
to  speak  to  you  alone." 

A  young  man,  lean  and 
long  -  faced,  was  writing  at 
the  other  side  of  the  room. 

"  Mr  Werriss  hears  and  sees 
nothing  unless  he  is  desired 
to  do  so." 

"I  — I  thought "  She 

looked  across  at  the  bent 
head. 

Mr  Milson  put  a  shade  of 
impatience  into  his  manner; 
she  was  dissatisfied  about 
something,  of  course,  or  wanted 
a  rise.  He  would  have  no 
young  women  in  his  office 
who  did  not  fully  appreciate 
the  privilege  of  being  there; 
as  for  raising  her  screw,  she 
was  a  fair  typist  and  could 
manage  the  French  corre- 
spondence, but  she  was  well 


paid :  thousands  waiting  for 
her  post  if  she  didn't  like  it, 
let  her  go.  "  Anything  wrong, 
Miss  Findon?" 

"I  don't  know  what  you'll 
think  of  me,  Mr  Milson,  but 
I'm  doing  such  a  daring 
thing."  She  looked  at  him. 
He  saw  that  her  eyes  were 
grey  and  pathetic,  and  a  little 
smile  struggled  to  the  corners 
of  his  mouth. 

"Oh,  what  is  the  daring 
thing,  Miss  Findon  ?  " 

"Won't  you  let  me  speak 
to  you  alone  ? "  It  was  al- 
most an  entreaty. 

Mr  Werriss  only  proved 
that  he  was  alive  by  the 
scratching  of  his  pen.  Mr 
Milson  became  curious  in- 
wardly, surprised  outwardly. 
"To  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses we  are  alone,"  he  said 
firmly.  "Mr  Werriss  belongs 
to  our  American  branch,  and 
makes  no  acquaintance  in  the 
office." 

It  reassured  her  a  little; 
she  looked  towards  the  young 
man;  perhaps  he  was  poor, 
too ;  his  coat  was  shiny  on 
the  shoulder, — the  light  from 
the  window  behind  him  be- 
trayed it.  She  turned  to  her 
employer  again.  "My  brother 
has  been  dreadfully  ill;  he 
had  typhoid,  and  worked 
too  hard ;  he  was  in  an  In- 
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surance  Office ;  it  nearly  killed 
him." 

"  I  believe  other  offices  work 
their  hands  much  harder  than 
we  do."  Mr  Milson  thought 
it  as  well  to  rub  that  in. 

"He  was  two  months  in  the 
hospital.  He  is  in  a  Conval- 
escent Home  now." 

"Where  is  the  Home?" 
Mr  Milson  subscribed  to  one 
in  Kent,  and  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  his  name 
printed  in  a  list  of  his  betters. 

"  St  Eldred's,  at  Shipton-on- 
Sea." 

"I  don't  know  it.  What 
have  you  come  for,  Miss 
Findon  ?  " 

"  The  doctor  says  if  he  oould 
go  a  voyage — or  to  America, 
or  California,  it  would  save 
him." 

Mr  Milson  raised  his  voice. 
"  We've  no  vacancy  in  our 
American  house — have  we,  Mr 
Werriss  ?  " 

Mr  Werriss  looked  startled. 
"  We  are  full  up — overflowing, 
I  may  say,"  he  answered,  and 
went  on  with  his  work. 

"I  didn't  want  that,"  Miss 
Findon  explained.  "We  have 
a  cousin  in  Los  Angeles " 

"Well,  you'd  better  write  to 
him." 

"  I  have,"  the  tone  was  low, 
but  pleading  and  excited.  "  He 
says,  if  Jack  goes  out,  he  will 
start  him  on  a  honey -farm. 
He  may  grow  strong  there, 
and  make  a  fortune ;  but  he 
must  have  his  passage,  and 
things  to  take  with  him, 
and " 

"I've  nothing  to  do  with 
all  this."  Mr  Milson  was  be- 
ginning to  see  the  drift  of  the 
interview. 
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She  gave  a  little  gulp ;  her 
eyes  shone.  "If  you  would 
advance  me  fifty  pounds — 
we've  no  one  at  all  to  go 
to." 

"I!  God  bless  my  soul, 
you  must  be  mad,  young 
woman ;  people  won't  do  these 
things  for  strangers." 

"  Oh,  if  you  would " 

He  out  her  short  with — 
"  Who  is  your  cousin  ?  What 
does  he  do?" 

"He  is  Harvey  Findon;  he 
has  a  store  in  5th  Street,  Los 
Angeles — perhaps  you've  heard 
of  him?" 

Mr  Milson  was  getting  cross. 
"  Of  course  I've  not  heard  of  a 
man  who  keeps  a  store  in  Los 
Angeles.  Why  don't  you  ask 
him  to  help  you?" 

"I  can't,"  she  said  faintly. 
"I  would  work  it  off,  you 
pay  me  one  pound  five  a- 
week " 

"A  very  good  salary.  We 
give  it  you  on  account  of  your 
knowledge  of  French;  but  it 
would  hardly  enable  you  to 
repay  fifty  pounds,  if  I  were 
inclined  to  lend  it  —  which  I 
am  not." 

"I  would  let  you  take  half 
— all  of  it,  if  I  oould  get  some 
French  pupils  for  the  even- 
ing  " 

"  We'll  not  discuss  this  mat- 
ter further;"  he  put  up  his 
hand  with  a  sign  of  dis- 
missal and  turned  to  his 
papers.  "I  think  it  a  most 
preposterous  request — and  im- 
pertinent." 

"Please  forgive  me,"  she 
said.  He  looked  up  and  saw 
her  eyes  again,  something 
twitched  at  his  heart-strings, 
but  only  for  a  moment. 
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"  Young  women  are  extra- 
ordinary beings,"  he  muttered. 

She  went  slowly  out,  closing 
the  door  softly. 

Mr  Milson  caught  Mr  Wer- 
riss's  eye  :  "  Pretty  cool  ?  "  he 
said. 

"  Well,  she's  gotten  the  right 
idea  in  her  anyway ; "  the 
American  accent  seemed  to  be 
exaggerated, — "the  most  pre- 
cious thing  in  this  world  is 
life ;  money  isn't  any  use  with- 
out it,  and  the  highest  form  is 
bottled  up  in  human  beings. 
She  wants  to  preserve  the  one 
within  her  reach,  and  anything 
is  worth  risking  for  that." 

"I  think  it  was  impudent 
of  her." 

"Why,  no;  it  just  showed 
she  had  a  good  opinion  of 
human  nature." 

"But  I  never  even  saw  her 
brother." 

"  That  makes  her  opinion  all 
the  finer.  I  expect  it's  had  a 
shock." 

"  She's  a  good-looking  young 

woman ,"  a  moment's 

pause.  "  I'm  told  she  does  her 
work  very  well." 


"  She  wouldn't  mind  doing 
it  on  very  little  for  the  sake  of 
that  brother." 

"I  dare  say  he  isn't  worth 
it." 

"  Well,  come  to  think  of  it, 
it  generally  takes  two  men  to 
make  up  the  value  in  one 
woman.  Myself,  I  like  the 
risk  she  took  coming  into  this 
office  and  asking  for  that 
money.  You  may  depend  on 
it  she  didn't  like  putting  her 
pride  in  her  pocket  on  the 
chance  of  putting  fifty  pounds 

in  his "  The  black  marble 

clock  gave  out  a  wheezy 
stroke.  Mr  Werriss  appar- 
ently dismissed  Miss  Findon 
with  a  jerk  from  his  mind. 
"Nearly  lunch-time,"  he  said, 
"and  I  haven't  finished  up 
these  entries."  But  he  found 
it  impossible  to  get  on  with 
them.  Something  had  hap- 
pened to  him ;  he  kept 
seeing  a  slim  figure  in  black, 
hearing  a  low  voice  —  well, 
there  were  hundreds  of  sick 
men  with  lives  to  save. 
What  did  one  more  or  less 
matter  ? 


II. 


At  a  little  table  in  the  cheap 
luncheon-place  round  the  corner 
he  was  served  with  two  poached 
eggs  on  spinach  and  a  cup  of 
coffee.  Three  tables  off  he  saw 
Miss  Findon  with  a  cup  of  tea 
and  half  a  scone  before  her, 
— there  was  no  butter  to  the 
scone.  When  she  looked  up, 
and  evidently  recognised  him, 
he  too  saw  that  the  eyes  were 
soft  and  grey;  but  they  were 
sad  and  tired,  and  her  hands 


trembled  a  little  as  she  re- 
placed the  cup  in  the  saucer. 
He  wished  he  had  gone  some- 
where else,  but  it  was  his  habit 
to  come  to  this  place ;  besides, 
he  had  never  seen  her  in  it 
before,  perhaps  she  had  had 
a  different  seat. 

She  finished  her  meal  quickly, 
paid  threepence  at  the  desk, 
and  went  out. 

"I  expect  she's  pretty  well 
done,"  he  thought,  and  hurried 
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after  her.  He  could  just  see 
her  in  the  distance :  she  went 
on  towards  a  green  space  with 
two  or  three  seats  on  it.  Tired 
workers  often  went  there  in 
the  dinner -hour  to  get  such 
fresh  air  as  was  possible. 

Miss  Findon  sat  with  her 
back  to  him,  and  was  very 
still.  He  knew  that  she 
saw  and  heard  nothing ;  he 
passed  behind  her  once  or 
twice,  then  determined  to  make 
a  desperate  plunge.  He  went 
up  to  her  and  lifted  his  hat. 
"If  you'll  forgive  me  for  speak- 
ing to  you,  I'd  like  to  do  so," 
he  said. 

She  seemed  to  be  awakened 
from  a  dream.  "  Yes,  what 
is  it?" 

"  I  expect  you  saw  me  in  the 
office  just  now  ?  " 

"Yes."  Her  manner  was 
cold  and  discouraging. 

But  a  brilliant  thought  had 
given  him  courage. 

"  I  heard  you  say  something 
about  teaching  French  in  the 
evening." 

"Yes." 

"That  language  has  been 
the  great  bugbear  of  my  life. 
I've  never  been  able  to  get 
near  it  anyway." 

"Oh,"  a  smile  came  into  her 
eyes  and  threatened  her  lips. 
"It  is  difficult,  I  know." 

"  If  I  could  get  at  it,  on  the 
quiet,  of  an  evening  through 
the  winter,  I  might  take  it  by 
surprise  :  I  wouldn't  mind  what 
I  paid"  if  I  did  that." 

"There  are  schools  and 
classes." 

"Don't  want  them;  but  I 
thought  it  might  suit  you  and 
help  me,  if  we  could  come  to 
terms?" 


She  looked  almost  resentful, 
suspecting  him  of  wanting  to 
give  her  money  in  the  guise  of 
lesson  fees.  "  I  shouldn't  care 
to  have  one  pupil  only  ;  if  I 
had  four  or  five " 

"  Perhaps  you'll  allow  me  to 
sit  down  while  we  discuss  it  ?  " 

She  nodded  her  answer. 

"I'd  like  to  know  what  your 
charge  would  be  ?  " 

This  looked  business  -  like. 
"I  generally  get  two  shillings 
an  hour  for  conversation  lessons. 
But  I  would  take  less." 

"If  you  could  get  five  of  us 
together," — he  settled  himself 
on  the  seat  as  far  away  from 
her  as  possible,  he  thought 
it  seemed  respectful.  "  Why, 
that  would  be  two  dollars  and 
a  half  a-night,  say  four  nights 
a  -  week,  ten  dollars  —  two 
pounds.  It  would  mount  up, 
money  does.  There's  nothing 
more  curious  than  money  :  if 
you  don't  look  out  it  slips  away, 
and  before  you  know  where  you 
are  it's  gone ;  but  if  you  go  on 
adding  to  it,  it  mounts  up  just 
surprisingly,  doesn't  matter  if 
you  only  put  a  little  and  a 
little  together,  money  goes  on 
getting  more." 

She  stared  at  him  as  if  she 
thought  him  foolish,  and  was 
arrested  by  the  expression  on 
his  face  ;  a  thin  face  and  plain, 
but  eagerness  had  come  to  it 
and  kindness  was  in  his  eyes; 
she  could  see  that  he  was 
afraid  of  hurting  or  offending 
her.  She  liked  him  for  it. 
Besides,  he  wasn't  quite  a 
stranger;  they  were  employed 
in  the  same  office,  that 
made  a  difference.  She  re- 
membered the  shininess  of  his 
coat,  it  told  her  a  great  deal,  it 
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made  them  akin.  "You  are 
very  kind,"  she  said.  "If  you 
could  get  me  two  or  three 
pupils,  I  should  be  very  glad. 
My  mother  was  French,  so  you 
can  be  certain  of  my  accent. 
But  you  are  a  fellow-worker, 
I  shouldn't  like  to  charge  you 
as  much  as  two  shillings." 

He  considered  for  a  minute. 
"I  wouldn't  mind  it,"  he 
answered. 

She  hesitated  before  she 
asked — "  Did  you  hear  what  I 
said  to  Mr  Milson?" 

"Why,  yes,  I  did,  every 
word ;  I  don't  deny  it.  I  was 

struck " 

"Struck?" 

"  Why,  with  the  sense  you've 
got  to  see  that  life's  a  better 
thing  than  being  afraid  to 
ask  for  what  may  save  it.  I 
hold  with  being  independent. 
People  who  are  no  use  —  I 
mean  who  don't  work,  or  make 
you  feel  better  or  happier,  or 
decorate  the  world  by  being 
good  to  look  at,  well — who 
don't  pay  their  footing  in  any 
way,  are  better  dead;  but 
there  aren't  many  of  them 
about;  there's  value  in  every- 
body ;  never  yet  met  any  with- 
out it,  and  we've  got  to  do  the 
best  we  can  to  keep  them  alive. 
As  a  rule,  it  can't  be  done 
without  money." 

She  looked  bewildered. 
He  explained.  "  You  see,  if 
a  million  arrived  for  a  man  on 
his  funeral  day,  it  wouldn't  be 
any  good  to  him,  whereas  ten 
dollars  the  week  before  might 
enable  him  to  live  and  choose 
his  own  motor-cars  later  on. 
That's  why  I  was  struck  when 
you  walked  into  the  lion's 
den  this  morning.  I  bet  you 


had  a  struggle  to  make  your- 
self do  it." 

"Oh,  I  did,"  she  gave  a 
little  shudder. 

"Well,  it's  over,  but " 

he  stopped  and  held  on  to  the 
back  of  the  bench,  "there's 
another  way.  If  you  wouldn't 

mind     taking     a     loan     from 
» 

"From  you  ?  "  she  exclaimed  ; 
"  I  couldn't,  of  course  I 
couldn't." 

"  I've  got  it,  and  money  is 
no  good  till  it's  spent ;  there  it 
is,  and  if  you'd  make  use  of 

•JL » 

"I  couldn't,"  she  repeated 
firmly. 

"Don't  see  why  you  should 
mind  borrowing  of  me  any 
more  than  of  Mr  Milson." 

"  I  do.  He  is  my  employer. 
I've  worked  for  him  these 
two  years,  and  he  knows  me. 
You  are  very  kind,  but  it's 
impossible." 

He  was  afraid  she  would 
get  up  and  walk  away.  "  Well, 
you  must  forgive  me  for  sug- 
gesting it."  He  became  busi- 
nesslike again.  "  Haven't  you 
any  friends  or  relations?  " 

"  None,  except  Harvey  Findon 
away  in  Los  Angeles.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  ask  him,"  she 
added. 

"Then  suppose  you  think 
about  the  French." 

"Yes,  I'll  think  about  the 
French,"  she  said  anxiously; 
"  but  Jack  ought  to  go  at  once ; 
November  begins  next  week. 
You  see,  the  typhoid  fever 
came  at  such  a  bad  time,  before 
we'd  finished  paying  off  the 
debts  that  mother's  last  illness 
made ;  he  never  told  me  how 
he  starved  himself  and  did  all 
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sorts  of  things.  He  used  to 
be  so  merry ;  it  was  dreadful 
to  see  him  white  and  ill,  in- 
stead of  laughing  and  running 
about " 

Mr  Werriss  looked  at  her; 
he  put  his  hand  to  his  throat 
as  if  to  steady  his  voice  and 
took  another  plunge.  "  Look 
here,  Miss  Findon,  you  don't 
know  me ;  you  may  think  I'm 
a  bounder,  but  I'm  not.  What 
you've  said  hasn't  been  much  ; 
but  through  the  crack  of  a  door 
you  can  see  into  a  whole  room, 
though  you  mayn't  ever  get 
further;  and  I'm  going  to  be 
very  bold,  and  ask  you  to  let 
me  help  save  a  man's  life.  It 
would  be  a  grand  thing  to  do, 
and  you  could  work  it  off  with 
the  French  lessons."  He  said 
it  so  humbly,  it  was  impos- 
sible not  to  reach  out  to  him 
a  little. 

"  I  couldn't,"  she  said  grate- 
fully; "  but  you  are  kinder  than 
any  one  I  ever  met." 

"I'd  just  love  doing  it.  It's 
a  chance  that  doesn't  come 
often." 

She  shook  her  head ;  he 
knew  there  was  a  lump  in 
her  throat.  Unconsciously  his 
arms  made  the  least  pos- 
sible movement — a  movement 
that  exaggerated  would  have 
meant  taking  her  in  them. 
He  realised  it  and  put  them 
back  abruptly.  Perhaps  she 
divined,  for  the  colour  came  to 
her  face ;  she  got  up  and  said 
distantly,  "Thank  you  again 
for  your  kindness,  I  shall  never 
forget  it.  I'll  think  about  the 
French  class."  She  held  out 
her  hand  ;  it  was  friendly,  but 
a  dismissal ;  he  felt  that  she 
didn't  mean  him  to  walk  back 


to  the  office  with  her.  But  it 
was  something  to  shake  her 
hand ;  it  broke  down  the  first 
barrier. 

From  that  hour  he  was  pos- 
sessed by  Miss  Findon ;  she 
came  between  him  and  his 
work, — looked  down  at  it  with 
her  grey  eyes,  and  spoke  to 
him  in  the  low  clear  voice  that 
had  now  and  then  a  tremor  in  it, 
— or  walked  home  beside  him, 
slim  and  compact,  through  the 
dingy  streets — rather  a  small 
woman,  five  feet  two  perhaps ; 
"but  a  little  somebody,"  he 
said  to  himself,  "  the  sort  of 
one  you  treat  properly,  because 
she  stirs  up  the  best  in  you 
and  makes  the  rest  hide, 
though  she  didn't  do  it  to  old 
Milson ;  believe  she  would  to 
him,  though,  if  he'd  seen  more 
of  her.  As  for  you,  Jefferson 
Werriss,  you're  losing  your 
head."  He  pulled  himself  up 
to  wonder  why  it  was.  He  had 
seen  lots  of  girls  ;  he  wasn't  sure 
that  she  was  up  to  some  he 
remembered  in  New  York,  but 
the  thought  of  her  made  him 
almost  dizzy;  the  little  way 
she  put  back  her  head  as  if  to 
keep  you  at  a  distance;  that 
rummy  hat  she  wore,  close  and 
black,  with  a  velvet  bow  at 
one  side ;  and — well,  he  didn't 
know.  It  was  altogether  a 
queer  thing  about  women — 
hundreds  of  them,  smart  and 
pretty  and  all  the  rest  of  it, 
might  pass  by;  and  then  one 
came  along  and,  for  no  par- 
ticular reason  you  could  state, 
took  hold  of  you,  and  there 
wasn't  any  getting  rid  of  her. 
He  had  heard  other  men  say 
this ;  he  was  beginning  to  find 
that  it  was  true. 
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Mr  Werriss  was  seated  at 
the  marble  table  again,  hop- 
ing for  Miss  Findon.  He  had 
smartened  himself  up  a  bit, 
changed  his  ooat  and  tie,  and 
looked  quite  different  from  the 
long,  lank  figure  that  had 
walked  furtively  behind  the 
seat  on  the  green  space  gather- 
ing courage  to  speak.  There 
was  a  lurking  smile  about  his 
mouth  and  repressed  excite- 
ment in  his  manner. 

She  entered  with  a  quick 
step  and  a  triumphant  set 
back  of  her  shoulders,  went 
straight  up  to  his  table, 
and  asked  if  she  might  sit 
opposite. 

"Why,  I'd  like  it,"  he 
answered  nervously. 

Tea  and  scone  arrived  — 
there  was  butter  to  the  scone 
to-day — before  she  spoke  again. 
"I've  wonderful  news,"  she 
said — her  voice  was  husky, — 
"I  know  you'll  be  glad." 

He  made  a  queer  little  sound 
of  assent. 

"Harvey  has  sent  the 
money." 

"Oh!" 

"  He  sent  it  yesterday ;  isn't 
it  wonderful  ?  " 

"  What  did  he  say  ?  " 

"  He  cabled  to  a  banker  over 
here  and  told  him  to  write  to 
Jack  at  the  Home  that  it  was 
waiting,  if  he'd  call,  and  he 
was  to  sail  at  once." 

"And  he'll  go " 

"  Yes — yes,  of  course  he  will. 
On  Wednesday,  from  South- 
ampton— oh,  it's  life  for  him, 
it's  salvation ;  isn't  it  splendid 
of  Harvey?" 

VOL.  CXCI. — NO.  MCLVI. 


"  Well,"  he  said  slowly,  "  it's 
about  the  best  thing  he  could 
do,  and  he  probably  knew  it. 
I  never  see  any  particular 
virtue  in  doing  a  thing  it  would 
have  been  brutal  to  leave  un- 
done. I  expect  he's  getting 
on?" 

"  Oh  yes,  he's  getting  on." 

"Well,  he  has  only  saved 
himself  from  an  uneasy  con- 
science." 

"  Oh,  don't  say  that."  Then, 
as  if  she  divined  the  reason  of 
his  lack  of  enthusiasm  about 
the  distant  cousin,  she  looked 
up ;  his  eyes  were  bent  on 
her,  and  a  strange  confusion 
gathered  in  her  own.  "  Of 
course,  it  was  much  more 
wonderful  of  you — to  do  what 
you  did,  for  you  don't  know 
Jack  at  all.  I  don't  be- 
lieve you  ever  saw  me  till 
I  went  into  the  office  that 
morning  ?  " 

"  Well,  no,  I  never  did  ;  but 
I  feel  as  if  I  knew  the  inside  of 
your  life  as  well  as  if  we'd  been 
friends  for  the  whole  of  it. 
You  won't  want  to  go  on 
with  the  French  lessons  now, 
I  guess?" 

"I  will — if  you  really  want 
them ;  but  we'll  wait  till  Jack 
has  gone.  I  shall  go  to  Ship- 
ton  on  Tuesday  night  and  take 
him  to  Southampton  on  Wed- 
nesday— it's  only  twenty  miles 
off."  She  buttered  the  last  bit 
of  her  scone.  "  I  wish  I  could 
do  something  for  you," — she 
evidently  meant  it. 

"  You  could — something  real 
big." 

"What  is  it?" 

R 
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"I'd  like  to  get  a  day's 
leave  and  go  to  Southampton 
too." 

"Ok!" 

He  went  on  quickly,  afraid 
of  a  refusal.  "  I  wouldn't  come 
near  you  until  just  before  the 
start.  But  I'd  like  to  shake 
hands  with  him.  You'll  be 
low-spirited  when  he's  gone.  I 
could  bring  you  back  if  —  if 
there's  no  one  else?" 

"Oh,  there's  no  one  else." 
She  considered  for  a  moment  be- 
fore she  added,  "  It's  very  kind 
of  you,  Mr  Werriss.  I'd  like 
you  to  go,  only  " — she  hesitated 
to  mention  it — "it's  such  an 
expensive  journey." 

"It  is  a  good  deal,"  he 
allowed,  "but  I  could  run  to 
it,  and  the  sight  of  the  sea 
might  freshen  me  up." 

She  scanned  his  face.  "I 
believe  it  would,"  she  said  as 
she  rose.  "Now,  I'm  going 
to  see  about  Jack's  passage. 
Oh,  it  is  fine  of  Harvey!" 
She  gave  a  long  sigh  of 
satisfaction. 

They  left  the  shop  together. 
"  Wonder  if  you'd  let  me  take 
you  down  to  the  shipping 


office  ?  "  he  asked.  "  You  won't 
know  the  way." 

She  shook  her  head,  but  her 
voice  was  grateful.  "I  want 
to  think  it  over.  I'm  not  fit 
company  for  any  one  to-day. 
I  shall  take  a  cab,"  she  added 
recklessly.  "I'm  going  to  the 
bank  first  for  the  money :  Jack 
has  sent  me  the  order." 

"One  is  best  alone  when 
there's  thinking  to  do,"  he 
agreed.  "  The  way  into  things 
and  out  of  them  seems  easier." 

He  hailed  a  taxi  and  put  her 
in.  "  Lombard  Street,  Bank 

of "  He  stopped  abruptly 

and  turned  to  her,  "  Think  you 
didn't  say  the  bank?" 

"  I  believe  you  guessed  it ; " 
she  laughed  as  she  gave  the 
address. 

"  Well,  one  does  guess  things 
sometimes,"  he  said  and  closed 
the  door.  She  leant  forward ; 
the  radiance  on  her  face  made 
it  a  picture,  and  the  open 
window  seemed  to  frame  it. 

"Mr  Werriss,"  she  said,  "I 
think  you  are  splendid  too,  and 
I'm  so  glad  you're  going  to  see 
Jack." 

Then  she  whizzed  off. 


IV. 


He  didn't  see  her  again 
that  week.  "I  expect  she'll 
be  hurrying  round  getting  his 
things,"  he  thought ;  "  I'll  get 
him  something  too, — it  might 
please  her."  So  he  bought  a 
'Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,' 
and  a  ' History  of  California' 
that  had  pictures  of  Los  An- 
geles with  its  orange-trees  and 
snow  mountains,  and  an  ideal- 
ised one  of  the  flat  -  roofed 


business  quarter.  "  He'll  be 
able  to  prime  himself  up  with 
it  before  he  gets  there,"  he 
thought,  and  wondered  if  she 
would  be  pleased,  and  what 
would  she  say  on  that  train 
journey  from  Southampton  for 
which  he  was  living  —  just 
living. 

Monday  came  ;  only  two  days 
to  Wednesday.  A  letter  was 
on  his  desk  when  he  arrived 
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at  the  office,  directed  in  a  small 
firm  hand.  He  pushed  it  under 
his  blotting-paper  :  it  was  an 
hour  before  he  could  trust  him- 
self to  read  it  — 


MR  WERRISS,  —  Har- 
vey has  sent  money  for  us  both 
to  go.  I  suppose  he  cabled 
more  the  other  day  thinking 
it  wouldn't  be  enough.  We 
start  on  Wednesday  by  the 
Tadmena,  and  I  expect  this  is 
Good  -  bye.  Thank  you  very 
much  for  all  your  kindness.  — 
Yours  truly, 

"WINIFRED  FlNDON." 

Not  a  word  about  his  seeing 
her  off.  "But  it  makes  no 
difference,"  he  said  to  himself. 

Strangely  enough,  her  de- 
parture didn't  worry  him  at 
all  after  the  first  hour  ;  dis- 
tances are  not  formidable  to 
the  American  imagination. 
"She'll  find  it  cold  going 
across,"  he  thought.  "Guess 
she  hasn't  reckoned  that,  and 
she'll  want  to  sit  on  deck, 
—  English  people  always  do. 
Well,  circumventing  a  woman 
hasn't  been  much  in  my  line, 
but  I've  got  to  try  and  do  it, 
and  take  it  all  round  I'm  glad 
she's  going  over." 

So  on  Wednesday  morning 
he  was  at  Southampton. 

Amid  the  confusion  and 
crowding  on  board  the  Tad- 
mena he  saw  no  sign  of  her 
at  first.  Then  suddenly  he 
came  upon  her  near  the  com- 
panion. She  wore  the  same 
close-fitting  hat,  but  he  thought 
it  was  new,  and  a  funny  little 
fur  boa  was  tied  round  her  neck 
with  a  ribbon  bow.  She  stood 
anxiously  watching  the  gang- 


way ;  he  had  gone  to  the  one 
at  the  other  end  by  mistake. 
Her  face  lighted  up  when  she 
saw  him. 

"I  thought  you  weren't 
coming,"  she  said. 

"Told  you  I  would,"  he  said, 
and  thought  "  She  was  watch- 
ing— that  counts." 

"But  you  were  coming  to 
take  me  back,  and  I'm  going 
on." 

"I  expect  you're  glad  ?" 

"I'm  glad  to  go  and  look 
after  Jack ;  I  thought  Harvey 
would,  but  he  says  the  farm 
is  miles  away,  and  he's  taken 
up  with  his  work — and  other 
things.  Jack  couldn't  be  left 
alone  with  no  one  to  look  after 
him." 

"  Why,  that's  evident." 

"But  I  didn't  want  to  go 
like  this — I  shall  pay  Harvey 
back,  of  course,"  she  added 
hurriedly  while  the  colour  came 
to  her  face. 

An  idea  dawned  on  Mr 
Werriss  that  disturbed  him 
considerably.  "What  sort  of 
a  chap  is  he  ?  " 

"  He's  very  kind — he  always 
was." 

"Old  or  young?" 

"He  must  be  nearly  thirty 
now." 

"Why,  he's  young,"  a  dead 
weight  settled  on  his  heart. 
"Is  he  good-looking?" 

A  lanky  youth  with  grey- 
blue  eyes  and  a  gay  school- 
boy manner  came  up  to  them. 
"Here's  Jack,"  she  said;  "he 
knows  all  about  you,  Mr  Wer- 
riss." 

"I  should  think  I  did,"  the 
youth  exclaimed  and  shook  his 
hand  ;  "you  have  been  a  brick 
—  just  stunning."  He  sat 
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down  on  a  seat,  evidently  ex- 
hausted. 

"  A  ohap  with  too  much  vi- 
tality,— he'll  burn  out  if  he 
doesn't  take  care,"  Mr  Werriss 
thought.  "I  guess  you  are 
tired,"  he  said  a  bit  awk- 
wardly. 

"  Bather,"  with  a  cough, "  but 
it's  an  awful  lark  going  to 
California.  I've  had  a  very 
fine  bust-up  " — Jaok  was  evi- 
dently a  slangy  youth, — "ty- 
phoid and  influenza  take  the 
colour  out  of  things ;  I  expect 
Winnie  told  you."  He  turned 
to  her  with,  "  Look  here,  I 
wish  you'd  go  and  settle  up 
with  that  chap  about  our 
places  at  table.  He's  worry- 
ing about  something — perhaps 
he  wants  a  tip." 

"  Wait  here,"  she  said,  "  and 
talk  to  Mr  Werriss;  I'll  see 
what  I  can  do.  Do  make  him 
sit  still,  Mr  Werriss.  He  isn't 
a  bit  strong.  Are  these  yours  ?  " 
She  nearly  stumbled  over  a 
packet  and  roll  he  had  put 
down  beside  the  seat  she  had 
to  pass. 

"  Why,  yes,  they're  two  books 
for  you,"  he  answered,  artfully 
concealing  the  fact  that  they'd 
been  bought  for  her  brother ; 
"thought  you'd  like  to  do  a 
bit  of  reading  going  across — 
and  I  wonder  if  you'd  mind 
dropping  this  rug  on  the  other 
side?  I  brought  it  over  by  a 
fluke  and  want  to  get  it  back 
somehow.  I'll  give  you  the 
address  where  to  send  it." 

She  looked  up  at  him  curi- 
ously. "  Oh,  but " 

"You  don't  know  how  cold 
it  will  be ;  should  think  brother 
Jack  here  might  use  it.  You'd 
better  go  and  look  after  those 


places,"  he  added,  "or  that 
ohap  will  worry  worse."  Some- 
thing made  him  anxious  for 
a  talk  with  the  brother. 

"She'll  do  it,"  Jack  said 
confidently  when  she  had  gone. 
"  She  always  gets  things  done 
for  her." 

"You  didn't  think  to  get 
her  with  you?"  Mr  Werriss 
began. 

"  No,  but  Harvey's  been  try- 
ing for  it  all  the  time.  You 
see  he's  awfully  gone  on  her, 
dead  nuts,  wanted  to  come 
back  and  fetch  her.  She  never 
would — she  thought  he'd  given 
up  the  game  when  he  cabled 
for  me." 

"  And  she's  given  in  ?  " 

Jack  coughed  again.  "  I 
expect  so.  Harvey  wrote  to 
her;  she  won't  show  me  his 
letter,  but  I  expect  it's  all 
right." 

"  Expect  it  is,"  Mr  Werriss 
echoed,  and  sat  staring  at  the 
crowd;  "is  he  going  to  join 
on  at  the  farm  with  you  ?  " 

"  Don't  know ;  I  thought  he 
was,  but  now  he  thinks  he 
can't.  Winnie's  got  it  all  up 
her  sleeve.  We've  not  had  time 
to  talk  it  out  yet.  I  had  to 
lie  low  last  night  and  telegraph 
her  not  to  come.  They  brought 
me  in  a  motor  to  Southampton 
this  morning.  I  didn't  see 
her  till  she  met  me  on  board." 

"  I  might  have  brought  her," 
Mr  Werriss  told  himself; 
"luck's  against  me." 

"Look  here,  I  think  I'll  go 
and  take  some  tonic  stuff  if 
you  don't  mind,"  the  boy  said ; 
"  this  bustle  goes  to  my  head. 
Wait  here  till  Winnie  comes, 
or  you  might  miss  her." 

Mr   Werriss    sat   very    still 
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and  thought  it  over.  She  was 
going  away  to  marry  this 
cousin — he'd  helped  her  to  go. 
But  it  couldn't  have  been  avert- 
ed anyway,  and  the  boy's  life 
had  to  be  saved.  Besides,  it 
was  Harvey's  letter  that  had 
done  the  business.  He  tried  to 
think  that  he  was  a  fool,  for 
it  was  no  good  disguising  to 
himself  that  he  was  in  leve 
with  her  —  she  was  the  sort 
of  girl  he  had  always  been 
looking  for,  waiting  for, 
vaguely  hoping  to  find;  and 
now  another  chap  had  been 
before  him.  Right  down  bad 
luck,  he  called  it,  for  there  was 
something  in  her  that  spoke  to 
him,  recognised  him,  and  said 
that  given  a  fair  field  he  would 
have  had  a  chance.  "And 
with  that  little  hand  on  my 
arm,  and  that  little  face  look- 
ing up,  why  I'd  tramp  from 
here  to  Jericho,  carrying  her 
over  the  rough  places,  and 
think  it  a  holiday  march. 
Another  chap's  before  me.  Jef- 
ferson Werriss,  you're  done, 
you're  done ! " 

Then  she  came,  and  he  pulled 
himself  together.  "I've  made 
Jack  lie  down  for  ten  minutes," 
she  said.  "The  confusion  on 
deck  is  too  much  for  him.  I'm 
thankful  to  be  going — he  needs 
someone." 

"  Guess  you  are,  and  for  mere 
reasons  than  one,  I  under- 
stand." 

She  looked  up. 

"Think  I  am  to  congratu- 
late you?" 

"Congratulate  me?" 

"  Understand  you  and  Mr 
Harvey  are  going  to  be 
married.  He's  a  lucky  man." 

"It's    not    true,"    she    said 


quietly.  "Jack  told  you,  of 
course,  but  he  knows  nothing 
about  it." 

"You  mean  to  say "  the 

voice  shook. 

"That's  why  I  didn't  want 
to  go — to  take  Harvey's  money 
for  myself.  I  was  so  pleased 
when  he  cabled  only  for  Jack, 
I  thought  they  would  be  on 
the  farm  together.  But  his 
letter  has  made  it  all  right." 

"How  is  it  right?  Hasn't 
he  been  wanting  to  marry  you 
all  along?" 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  simply, 
"but  I  didn't  want  him— he's 
very  kind,  but  I  never  wanted 
him.  And  now  he's  married 
someone  else,  he  told  me  in  his 
letter.  But  it  has  to  be  kept 
a  secret  for  a  bit;  he  said  I 
wasn't  to  tall  Jack,  for  Jack 
always  tells  everything.  That's 
why  he  wanted  me  to  go  out, 
— he  couldn't  look  after  Jack 
now.  You  mustn't  tell  him." 

"Not  me,"  said  Mr  Werriss 
joyfully.  He  made  another 
plunge — he  seemed  to  do  it  in 
a  dream.  "Look  here,  there 
isn't  much  time  to  say  what 
I've  got  to  say,  but  I  can't  risk 

leaving    it "    he     stopped. 

"  Well  —  we're  friends,  aren't 
we? — do  you  feel  like  that  at 
all?" 

"Yes,  I  do." 

"  I  said  to  myself  yesterday 
that  I'd  give  the  earth  to  see 
you  again,  —  I'd  give  it  ten 
times  over  rather  than  not  see 
you  again :  one  fine  day  I 
shall  be  walking  up  to  the 
door  of  that  honey-farm." 

The  whole  horizon  seemed  to 
clear  for  her  too.  "I  should 
love  it,"  she  answered. 

"Say  it  again,"  he  took  her 
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hands  and  leaned  forward, 
"  and  I'll  lose  my  head  right 
off." 

"You  mustn't  do  that,"  she 
tried  to  joke;  "heads  are  very 
useful." 

"  I'm  going  baok  next  month 
to  New  York;  California's  a 
pretty  good  journey  from  there, 
but  before  three  months  are 
over  I  expect  you'll  see  me 
ooming  along.  My  goodness! 
why,  I've  thought  of  nothing 
but  you  since  that  day  you 
oame  inte  the  office." 

She  pretended  not  to  hear. 

"  I  wish  you  had  written  my 
name  in  the  books," — she  had 
been  clutching  the  parcel,  and 
nervously  managed  to  open  it. 
"Oh,  what  lovely  bindings!" 
she  exclaimed.  "Do  put  my 
name  in  them." 

"I  will."  He  pulled  a  foun- 
tain pen  out  of  his  pocket  and 
wrote,  "To  Winifred  Findon, 


with  respect  and  regard,  from 
Jefferson  Werriss." 

"It's  a  nioe  name,  it  looks 
like  a  millionaire's,"  she  said, 
sensible  of  the  expensiveness 
of  the  books ;  "  I  believe  you 
are  one,  Mr  Werriss." 

"Well,  I  oan  raise  enough 
for  the  fare  to  that  honey -farm, 
but  I'm  not  a  millionaire."  He 
didn't  mention  that  his  father 
was  one,  who,  having  been 
poor  in  his  youth,  tempered 
his  wealth  and  made  his  sons 
work  for  their  living.  Miss 
Findon  didn't  discover  this, 
nor  some  other  things  that  sur- 
prised her,  till  just  before  they 
were  married  in  Los  Angeles. 

"  You  were  very  artful,"  she 
laughed. 

"  I  was,  but  I  have  found  it 
answer.  Guess  I  shall  have  to 
go  on  with  it  occasionally,"  he 
added.  "  You  see  women  have 
to  be  circumvented." 
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THE  mediaeval  friar  differed 
from  his  religious  brother  the 
monk,  in  that  he  was  a  wan- 
derer by  instinct  and  profes- 
sion. The  monk  lived  in  his 
cloister,  and  the  business  of  his 
life  was  to  save  his  own  soul ; 
the  friar  went  out  into  the 
world  to  teaoh  and  to  preaoh 
and  to  save  the  souls  of  others. 
In  the  early  days  he  dwelt 
among  the  poor  and  outcast, 
earning  his  own  living,  or 
accepting  food  and  lodging 
from  any  who  would  give  it 
him  in  charity;  passing  through 
the  land  with  no  worldly  pos- 
sessions but  the  clothes  he 
wore  and  the  staff  in  his  hand. 
But  as  the  years  passed  by, 
law  and  order  became  neces- 
sary, even  in  such  an  altruistic 
profession  as  his,  and  with  the 
advent  of  organisation  came 
also  the  necessity  for  pos- 
sesions.  Houses  were  built, 
money  and  lands  were  accepted, 
and  before  long  the  friars  were 
as  comfortably  housed  as  ever 
the  monks  had  been.  But  even 
after  their  houses  were  built 
they  still  continued  to  come 
and  go  freely  in  the  world,  and 
were  in  no  way  hampered  by 
restrictions  which  kept  them 
within  the  bounds  of  their 
own  conventual  buildings.  On 
joining  their  Order  they  were 
admitted  not  to  the  member- 
ship of  one  particular  house, 
as  were  the  monks,  but  to  a 
province  of  the  Order. 

Many  studied    in    Paris   or 


other  seats  of  learning.  Some 
were  lecturers,  chaplains,  tutors, 
and  the  highest  offices  of  Church 
and  State  were  open  to  them. 
Some  lived  the  conventual  life 
in  the  Houses  of  the  Order,  sup- 
porting themselves  and  their 
community  by  their  begging 
and  wandering  from  village  to 
village  to  collect  alms. 

Chaucer's  delightful  descrip- 
tion of  the  friar  among  his 
Canterbury  pilgrims  brings  us 
intimately  in  touch  with  this 
cheerful  person  in  his  some- 
what degenerate  days.  He 
was  a  merry  fellow,  in  a  double 
worsted  cloak,  who  was  on 
friendly  terms  with  well-to-do 
people,  but  did  not  consider  it 
becoming  to  associate  with 
lepers  and  poor  people.  He 
heard  confession  "  ful  swetely," 
his  absolution  was  pleasant 
and  penance  easy.  He  was  of 
much  help  in  settling  love 
affairs.  He  could  sing  a  merry 
song,  and  his  eyes  twinkled  in 
his  head  "as  doon  the  sterres  on 
a  frosty  night."  Can  we  wonder 
that  he  retained  much  of  his 
popularity  even  after  the  Re- 
formers had  found  occasion  to 
object  to  his  ways?  But  this 
account  belongs  to  the  days  of 
Wyoliffe,  when  the  power  of 
the  friars  was  already  on  the 
wane,  and  their  early  tradi- 
tions of  poverty  and  humility 
were  almost  forgotten. 

It  was  at  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  and  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  centuries  that 
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the  mendicant  friars  first  began 
to  spread  over  Europe.  There 
were  four  principal  Orders, — 
the  Franciscans,  the  Domini- 
cans, the  Carmelites,  and  the 
Friars  Eremite  of  the  Order  of 
St  Augustine,  or  Austin  Friars, 
as  they  were  more  familiarly 
called.  Of  these,  the  Francis- 
cans were  the  most  famous 
and  popular  in  mediaeval 
Europe,  and  at  the  present 
day  far  more  is  written 
concerning  them  than  of 
the  other  Orders.  For  some 
reason  the  Austin  Friars  have 
received  comparatively  little 
notice,  except  in  Germany, 
where  their  history  has  an 
added  interest  from  the  fact 
that  Martin  Luther  was  at 
one  time  a  member  of  this 
Order.  They  were  originally 
hermits,  as  their  name  implies, 
following  the  rule  of  St  Augus- 
tine of  Hippo ;  but  they  pro- 
bably gave  up  their  hermit 
ways  when  they  spread  from 
the  East  to  the  West:  and 
within  a  very  few  years  of 
their  arrival  in  England  they 
were  evidently  anxious  to  pos- 
sess the  typical  monastic  build- 
ings which  were  more  or  less 
common  to  all  religious  Orders. 
These  buildings  invariably  in- 
cluded a  church,  a  chapter- 
house, a  frater  or  refectory  for 
meals,  a  dorter  or  dormitory, 
a  farmery  hall  or  infirmary 
for  the  sick  and  aged  friars,  a 
guest-house,  and  that  typical 
centre  of  mediaeval  life  the 
cloisters,  round  which  the  other 
buildings  would  be  grouped. 
But  the  early  friars  were 
content  with  small  begin- 
nings, and  only  gradually 


built  themselves  their  perma- 
nent homes. 

There  is  at  the  British 
Museum  a  collection  of  deeds 
dealing  with  the  property  and 
affairs  of  an  English  House  of 
Austin  Friars  at  Clare,  in  Suf- 
folk. The  collection,  which  is 
evidently  a  fifteenth  -  century 
transcript  of  the  original  deeds, 
is  entitled  "Registrum  Cart- 
arum  Monasterii  Heremitarium 
St  Augustini  de  Clare,"  and  is 
preserved  among  the  Harleian 
MSS.  It  contains  about  200 
deeds,  written  in  Monk  Latin, 
and  ranging  in  date  from  1250 
to  1464.  No  systematic  ar- 
rangement has  been  followed 
by  the  scribe  who  copied  the 
deeds,  and  they  are  not  easy 
for  any  but  an  expert  to  read. 
But  they  provide  a  rich  fund 
of  entertainment  for  those  who 
care  to  look  into  them,  par- 
ticularly such  as  know  the 
neighbourhood  of  Clare  well, 
and  have  a  friendly  feeling 
towards  the  places  mentioned. 

This  same  House  has  a  second 
history,  a  long  poem  in  the 
form  of  question  and  answer, 
between  a  Secular  Priest  and 
a  Friar,  which  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  descent  of  the 
Lords  of  Clare  from  the  found- 
ation of  the  Friary  1248  to  the 
1st  May  1460.  The  poem  has 
been  preserved  by  Weever, 
who  printed  it  in  his  *  Funeral 
Monuments,'  which  first  ap- 
peared in  the  year  1631.  On 
first  reading  the  poem  it  is  a 
little  difficult  to  understand  by 
whom  and  for  what  purpose  it 
can  have  been  written.  There 
are  such  detailed  particulars 
of  the  de  Clare  family,  their 
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births,  deaths,  and  marriages, 
and  above  all  their  constant 
benefactions  to  the  Friars  of 
Clare,  that  it  almost  seems 
intended  for  a  history  of  the 
Lords  of  Clare,  or  of  the  build- 
ing of  the  Friary.  But  in 
reading  between  the  lines  an- 
other point  of  view  becomes 
apparent.  The  Wars  of  the 
Roses  were  just  beginning,  and 
it  seems  likely  that  the  poem 
was  in  reality  a  fifteenth  cen- 
tury political  pamphlet,  writ- 
ten with  the  intention  of  ad- 
vertising the  royal  descent  of 
Richard,  Duke  of  York,  through 
the  de  Clares,  and  raising 
popular  enthusiasm  for  him 
and  his  cause  by  praising  the 
good  works  of  his  ancestors. 
There  is  no  actual  mention  of 
his  claim  to  the  throne,  but  the 
poem  is  a  veiled  proclamation 
of  his  rights,  and  ends  with 
the  pious  wish  that  God  will 
advance  him  in  virtue  and 
victory  over  all  his  enemies. 
It  is,  in  fact,  just  such  a 
weapon  of  political  intrigue  as 
might  be  passed  through  the 
land  with  great  effect  by  the 
friars  and  merchants,  the  pil- 
grims and  wanderers  of  one 
class  or  another  who  abounded 
in  those  days,  and  as  often 
as  not  added  the  business 
of  news  carriers  and  political 
agitators  to  their  legitimate 
callings. 

By  reading  this  poem  in  con- 
junction with  the  Register  of 
Deeds,  and  comparing  them 
both  with  contemporary  poli- 
tical and  religious  history,  it  is 
possible  to  gain  an  insight  into 
the  inner  life  of  the  Friary,  and 
become  almost  personally  ac- 


quainted with  one  little  group 
of  men  and  the  House  in  which 
they  dwelt. 

Clare  was  a  busy  town  in 
mediaeval  days,  and  we  can 
well  imagine  the  excitement 
that  the  arrival  of  the  first 
little  group  of  friars  must 
have  caused.  They  came  as 
reformers,  full  of  religious  en- 
thusiasm, ready  to  preach  in 
the  market  -  place  or  at  the 
street  corner,  using  the  common 
language  of  the  common  people, 
rejecting  learned  discourses  in 
a  foreign  tongue,  and  setting 
little  store  by  the  Latin  ser- 
vices which  so  often  kept  the 
Christian  religion  a  thing 
apart  from  the  poor  and 
humble.  It  is  true  there  had 
been  plenty  of  religion  before 
their  day.  The  parish  priests 
had  done  what  they  could  to 
keep  alive  the  name  of  Faith. 
The  great  and  beautiful 
churches  of  the  monks  were 
full  of  the  music  of  chants,  the 
dignity  and  magnificence  of  re- 
ligious ceremonial,  the  colours 
of  painted  glass,  of  vestments, 
and  of  jewels.  There  were 
strange  penances,  mysterious 
religious  ecstasies,  much  learn- 
ing, and  many  books  behind 
the  closed  doors  of  the  monas- 
teries. But  such  things  be- 
longed to  those  who  could  lead 
the  life  of  Religion.  How 
could  the  man  who  made 
candles  or  the  man  who  baked 
bread  hope  to  participate  in 
such  glory  and  grandeur? 

But  the  friars  came  with  a 
different  tale.  It  was  they 
who  held  the  keys  of  Heaven, 
and  no  man  was  too  poor  or 
too  lowly  to  enter  in.  They 
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themselves  were  men  without 
pride,  without  learning,  with- 
out worldly  possessions.  They 
were  glad  enough  to  take  one 
meal  in  the  house  of  one  poor 
man,  the  next  in  the  house  of 
another.  Doubtless  they  be- 
oame  the  talk  of  the  town  and 
their  popularity  knew  no 
bounds.  Soon  all  must  have 
felt  that  they  needed  a  ohuroh 
of  their  own  where  they  oould 
constantly  preach  to  those  who 
were  only  too  willing  to  hear. 
They  needed  a  house,  too,  close 
by,  where  they  oould  meet  and 
live  together.  Such,  we  may 
picture,  was  the  coming  of  the 
friars  to  Clare,  and  almost 
immediately  we  can  pick  up 
the  thread  of  their  actual  his- 
tory from  their  own  legal 
deeds,  all  properly  signed  and 
attested,  and  taking  their 
story  out  of  the  realms  of 
conjecture  into  the  realities  of 
fact. 

According  to  the  poem,  Aus- 
tin Friars  were  first  brought 
to  England  by  Richard  de 
Clare,  who  established  them 
at  Clare  in  1248.  The  deeds 
give  the  next  step  in  their 
story,  and  we  find  that  they 
received  a  Papal  Bull  in  1250, 
authorising  them  to  hear  con- 
fession and  impose  penances. 
This  Bull  was  inspected  and 
accepted  by  Ealph,  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  in  1291,  and  thirty 
years  later  it  seems  to  have 
become  a  matter  of  dispute 
between  the  friars  and  the 
Vicar  of  Clare.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  see  that  the  Bull  may 
well  have  proved  a  cause  of 
friction.  The  matter  was  al- 
most what  might  have  been 


termed  a  question  of  profes- 
sional etiquette  :  and  with  the 
right  to  take  over  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  Vicar's  duties, 
the  friars  would  naturally 
have  also  obtained  no  small 
share  of  his  fees.  But  the 
friars  won  their  point,  and  the 
articles  of  agreement  were  read 
during  Mass  in  the  parish 
ohuroh  of  Clare,  by  Friar 
Geoffrey  de  Caunfeld,  Proctor 
of  the  Priory.  Of  the  Vicar's 
feelings  on  the  subject  we  have 
no  reoord. 

Having  found  for  themselves 
a  sphere  of  work  and  a  power- 
ful patron,  the  friars  soon 
began  to  enlarge  their  borders 
and  establish  themselves  per- 
manently at  Clare.  After  the 
death  of  Richard,  his  widow 
Matilda,  Countess  of  Gloucester 
and  Hertford,  increased  their 
foundation  with  many  gifts 
which  she  gave  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  soul  of  her  late  hus- 
band, Richard  de  Clare,  and  of 
her  own  soul  and  the  souls  of 
all  their  ancestors  and  descend- 
ants. These  gifts  were  chiefly 
small  parcels  of  land,  and  the 
Register  of  Deeds  also  records 
the  boundaries  and  dimensions 
of  the  lands  and  the  title-deeds 
of  previous  owners  from  whom 
Matilda  had  acquired  them. 
There  are  over  a  hundred  deeds 
dealing  with  the  transfer  of 
land  from  one  owner  to  another, 
many  of  which  appear  to  have 
no  connection  with  the  friars, 
and  almost  seem  to  suggest 
that  the  Friary  became  a  kind 
of  reoord  office  for  the  town. 
But  in  most  cases  a  careful 
search  through  the  Register 
will  show  that  sooner  or  later 
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the  land  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  friars,  in  which  case 
they  would  have  naturally  pre- 
served the  earlier  records  as 
title  -  deeds.  The  friars  seem 
gradually  to  have  acquired 
house  by  house  from  their 
neighbours  till  they  had  ab- 
sorbed all  those  that  were  im- 
mediately surrounding  them, 
and  were  able  to  plan  and 
build  their  own  future  home. 
But  throughout  the  course  of 
their  history  their  possessions 
in  land  never  amounted  to 
much,  and  the  majority  of 
deeds  deal  with  very  diminu- 
tive pieces  of  ground,  often 
about  ten  or  twelve  square 
yards,  and  in  one  case  it  is  a 
"  share  in  five  pennyworths  of 
land, "in  another  "  three  penny- 
worths of  land  in  the  parish  of 
Clare."  In  most  cases  the  land 
was  given  to  the  Prior  and 
brothers  for  the  salvation  of 
the  soul  of  the  donor  and  his 
wife  and  family.  Next  to 
Matilda  de  Clare,  Roger  de 
Scaocario,  Knight,  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  their  most 
generous  benefactors.  He 
owned  the  land  on  which  the 
brothers  first  built  their  dwell- 
ing, and  appears  to  have  been 
in  some  way  connected  with 
the  de  Clares.  First  he  gave 
them  a  small  piece  of  an  en- 
closure known  as  "  the  big- 
ginge,"  of  which  they  received 
other  bits  at  later  dates  from 
different  donors ;  then  he  gave 
them  two  meadows,  and  finally 
he  remitted  to  them  the  rent 
of  the  land  on  which  the  Priory 
was  built.  In  return  for  the 
latter  gift  he  was  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  to  be  admitted  to 


the  confraternity  of  the  Order 
at  their  provincial  chapter,  St 
James'  Day,  1265,  and  he  and 
his  successors  were  to  be  taken 
as  their  advocates  and  patrons, 
also  prayers  were  to  be  offered 
for  the  souls  of  himself  and  his 
successors,  and  Lorna  his  wife, 
on  the  day  of  death  of  each 
annually.  Lorna,  his  wife,  sug- 
gests some  complications  in  his 
admission  to  the  confraternity, 
but  perhaps  he  only  joined  the 
Order  in  such  a  way  that  he 
was  entitled  to  participate  in 
their  Masses  and  prayers  and 
meritorious  deeds  without  act- 
ually becoming  a  friar  himself. 
This  was  a  very  common  prac- 
tice, as  was  also  that  of  being 
buried  in  the  habit  of  a  friar, 
by  which  a  lay  person  was  con- 
sidered to  acquire  some  share 
in  the  merit  of  the  Order. 

Another  patron  was  William 
de  Oestede,  at  one  time  senes- 
chal of  Clare.  In  addition  to 
his  own  gifts  of  land,  he  also 
paid  to  the  brothers  the  sum 
of  £66,  9s.  9d.  as  his  due  obedi- 
ence as  soul  alms  for  the  souls 
of  Richard  de  Clare,  late  Earl 
of  Gloucester,  and  Matilda,  late 
Countess.  This  money,  which 
may  be  reckoned  as  at  least 
twenty  times  its  value  at  the 
present  day,  probably  repre- 
sents the  payment  of  legacies 
left  by  the  Earl  and  Countess. 

Occasional  gifts  such  as  these 
were  doubtless  very  welcome, 
but  so  soon  as  the  brothers 
had  started  the  building  of 
their  Friary,  a  more  constant 
supply  of  funds,  drawn  from 
less  uncertain  sources,  became 
necessary.  In  1279  the  Bishop 
of  Bangor  dedicated  their  ceme- 
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tery,  and  at  the  same  time 
opened  for  them  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  sources  of  income 
which  a  religious  house  could 
have  in  those  days.  At  the 
time  of  dedication  he  granted 
an  Indulgence  of  forty  days  to 
all  who  should  visit  it  for  the 
purpose  of  praying  for  the 
dead  buried  there,  or  listening 
to  the  preaching  of  the  brothers, 
and  contribute  to  the  building 
of  the  Friary. 

An  Indulgence  is  defined  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Catechism 
as  the  "  remission  of  the  tem- 
poral punishment  which  often 
remains  due  to  sin  after  its 
guilt  has  been  forgiven."  And 
it  was  the  custom  in  this  way 
to  obtain  remission  from  some 
part  of  the  torments  of  purga- 
tory to  which  the  sinner  be- 
lieved himself  condemned.  To 
visit  the  Friary,  pray  for  the 
dead  in  the  cemetery,  and  con- 
tribute towards  the  building  of 
the  new  House  of  Friars,  must 
have  appeared  to  many  an 
easy  way  of  escaping  forty 
days  of  purgatory,  and  it  is 
hardly  surprising  that  the  cus- 
tom of  granting  Indulgences 
became  a  popular  one,  both 
with  those  who  gave  and  those 
who  received  them.  In  the 
two  following  centuries  hardly 
a  church  or  a  monastic  build- 
ing of  importance  was  dedi- 
cated without  at  the  same  time 
"  Indulgence  "  being  granted  to 
those  who  should  visit  it  on  the 
feast  of  dedication  and  offer 
alms  for  one  purpose  or  an- 
other. The  Register  of  Deeds 
of  Clare  Priory  gives  many  in- 
stances of  this  custom.  While 
the  building  of  the  church  was 


still  in  progress,  Indulgences 
were  granted  on  various  oc- 
casions to  all  who  should  con- 
tribute or  obtain  contribution, 
or  leave  legacies  towards  the 
fabric  or  lights  or  ornaments. 
Again,  when  the  church,  the 
chapter  -  house,  and  cloister 
were  dedicated,  Indulgences 
were  granted,  and  also  on  the 
occasion  of  the  burial  of  fam- 
ous persons  at  the  Friary. 
They  must  indeed  have  been 
a  continuous  source  of  wealth 
to  the  friars,  and  no  doubt 
they  furnished  the  greater  part 
of  the  funds  that  were  needed 
for  the  Friary  buildings, — 
though  the  author  of  the  poem 
prefers  to  give  the  whole  credit 
to  members  of  the  de  Clare 
family. 

Gilbert,  son  of  Richard  and 
Matilda  de  Clare,  married  the 
Lady  Joan  Plantagenet,  daugh- 
ter of  King  Edward  I.,  and 
more  often  described  as  Joan 
of  Acre,  from  the  place  of 
her  birth,  her  mother  having 
accompanied  the  King  on  his 
crusade  to  the  Holy  Land. 
Joan  was  a  very  good  friend 
to  the  friars.  She  built  them 
a  chapel,  which  she  dedicated 
to  St  Vincent,  for  whom,  ac- 
cording to  the  poem,  she  had 
"  singular  affection,"  though 
the  reason  why  is  not  given. 
She  was  buried  in  the  chapel 
of  her  own  building,  and  seems 
thereby  to  have  added  con- 
siderably to  her  benefactions, 
for  her  funeral  was  attended 
by  her  brother,  King  Edward 
II.,  and  a  great  gathering  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
England,  and  no  less  than  six 
bishops  gave  Indulgences  in 
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later  years  to  those  who  should 
visit  the  chapel  to  pray  for  her 
soul  and  also  to  contribute 
towards  the  building  of  the 
House  of  Friars.  Her  son 
Gilbert  followed  in  her  steps, 
for  he  and  his  wife — 

"  With  an  holy  intent, 
Made  np  our  Church  from  the  funda- 
ment" 

Gilbert  did  not  live  long,  but 
his  youngest  sister,  Elizabeth, 
inherited  his  Clare  estates,  and 
for  nearly  fifty  years  she  ad- 
ministered her  great  wealth  as 
lady  of  Clare.  She  lived  at 
the  Castle,  and  had  a  contract 
with  the  Prior  and  brothers  to 
keep  two  friars  as  resident 
chaplains,  to  sing  Mass  daily 
at  the  Castle  till  the  end  of 
her  life,  in  return  for  which 
she  and  her  husband  (Roger 
D'Amori)  undertook  to  give 
the  brothers  10  quarters  of 
wheat  and  10  quarters  of  malt 
yearly.  But  the  connection 
between  the  two  establish- 
ments went  far  beyond  this, 
for  from  her  Castle  at  Clare 
she  lavished  her  gifts  upon  the 
brothers.  The  poem  gives  her 
entire  credit  for  building  their 
frater,  dorter,  and  chapter- 
house. Elizabeth  was  also  the 
foundress  of  Clare  College, 
Cambridge,  which  she  richly 
endowed.  Her  piety  and  gen- 
erosity seem  to  have  been 
recognised  at  Rome,  and  the 
Papal  Registers  oontain  sev- 
eral references  to  her,  includ- 
ing such  privileges  as  the  right 
to  have  a  portable  altar,  and 
to  have  Masses  celebrated  wher- 
ever she  might  be,  and  to  choose 
her  own  confessor. 


The  brothers  had,  at  the  time 
of  her  death  (1360),  nearly  all 
that  was  needed  in  the  way  of 
buildings  to  make  their  Friary 
complete,  but  not  quite  every- 
thing. The  cloisters  were  still 
unfinished,  and  the  deeds  show 
us  how  the  necessary  additional 
money  was  raised.  It  was  the 
custom  of  the  brothers  to  pray 
for  the  souls  of  their  founders 
and  benefactors,  and  on  the 
sixth  day  of  every  week,  as 
well  as  on  certain  other  occa- 
sions, to  recite  the  whole  list 
of  their  names  publicly  before 
the  assembled  convent.  An- 
other means  by  which  they 
conferred  special  honour  on 
their  lay  benefactors,  was  by 
permitting  them  to  be  buried 
within  the  sacred  precincts  of 
the  Friary.  Accordingly  we 
have  a  grant  by  Friar  Robert, 
Prior  of  Clare  and  the  convent, 
to  Edward  Nortohftes  and  Amy 
his  wife,  in  consideration  of 
200  marks  towards  the  lead 
roof  of  the  cloister  and  its 
structure,  of  two  priests  to  say 
Masses  for  their  souls,  of  the 
right  of  burial  in  the  convent- 
ual enclosure,  a  Mass  fer  the 
dead  to  be  said  on  each  anni- 
versary of  their  deaths,  and 
their  names  to  be  recited  and 
souls  specially  recommended 
whenever  such  a  recommenda- 
tion is  made  for  founders  and 
special  benefactors.  The  work 
on  the  cloisters  was  soon  fin- 
ished, and  the  receipt  of  the 
mason  who  built  them  is  pre- 
served in  the  deeds.  His  name 
was  Henry  Paynbrygga,  which 
perhaps  we  may  read  as  Henry 
Payn,  builder,  and  he  received 
£25,  7s.  lOd.  in  full  payment 
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of  all  the  work  of  the  clois- 
ters and  the  chambers  over 
them. 

The  friars  were  now  well  off 
in  the  way  of  buildings,  but  the 
lands  which  they  owned  were 
illegally  and  insecurely  held. 
It  was  a  common  custom  for 
the  priest  to  encourage  men 
when  dying  to  leave  their  land 
to  the  Church  or  monastic 
Orders,  and  to  such  an  extent 
was  this  being  done  that  the 
whole  land  of  the  country 
seemed  rapidly  to  be  falling 
into  the  hands  of  communities, 
with  the  result  that  it  was  no 
longer  passed  from  owner  to 
owner  by  death  or  purchase, 
and  was  therefore  not  subject 
to  the  same  feudal  fees  and 
services  as  other  land.  The 
matter  became  so  serious  that 
the  Parliament  of  1279  passed 
the  Statute  of  Mortmain,  by 
which  it  was  intended  to  pre- 
vent the  ownership  of  land  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  a  com- 
munity, when  it  was  said  to  be 
held  "in  mortua  manu,"  /.»'..  in 
mortmain  or  dead  hand,  and 
only  by  special  permission  of 
the  king  was  land  to  be  so 
held  in  the  future. 

The  Friars  of  Clare  seem  to 
have  managed  to  evade  the 
law  quite  successfully  for  about 
one  hundred  years,  and  then 
they  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
find  a  patron  in  the  King's  son, 
Lionel  of  Antwerp,  who  mar- 
ried Elizabeth,  Countess  of 
Ulster  and  Lady  of  Clare,  and 
grand-daughter  of  the  Eliza- 
beth mentioned  before.  He 
was  created  Duke  of  Clarence 
in  right  of  his  wife's  posses- 
sions, and  concerned  himself 


with  the  welfare  of  the  Friary. 
He  obtained  for  the  brothers 
the  permission  of  Edward  III. 
that  they  should  continue  to 
hold  the  land  they  already  had, 
with  certain  additions  —  the 
Statute  of  Mortmain  notwith- 
standing. This  deed  is  placed 
first  in  the  Register  of  Deeds, 
and  was  no  doubt  considered  of 
great  value  and  importance  by 
the  brothers. 

Lionel  left  instructions  in  his 
will  that  he  should  be  buried 
in  the  Church  of  the  Friars 
at  Clare.  He  died  in  Italy, 
and  was  first  buried  there  and 
afterwards  removed  to  Clare. 
Recent  excavations  have  re- 
vealed the  place  of  his  burial, 
and  also  some  fine  carved  stone- 
work which  it  seems  not  un- 
likely formed  part  of  his  tomb. 
The  Register  contains  an  agree- 
ment between  the  Prior  and 
one  of  the  brothers  of  Clare 
concerning  the  payment  of  cer- 
tain expenses  incurred  in  con- 
nection with  the  funeral  of 
"  the  noble  lord  Lionel,  Duke 
of  Clarence."  It  is  strange 
how  these  little  dry  bones  of 
legal  deeds  bring  us  in  touch 
with  such  intimate  details  of 
the  past. 

The  friars  were  now  at  the 
height  of  their  prosperity : 
they  were  in  possession  of  mag- 
nificent buildings,  their  church 
had  become  famous  as  the 
burial-place  of  royal  and  noble 
persons,  and  their  land  was 
legally  secured  to  them.  It 
comes  almost  as  a  surprise  to 
find  from  the  deeds  that  they 
still  continued  their  custom  of 
begging,  which  had  belonged 
to  the  old  days  of  poverty  and 
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humility.  Indeed,  in  the  days 
of  their  greatest  prosperity 
they  and  the  neighbouring 
Friaries  of  the  same  Order 
seem  to  have  found  the  subject 
of  begging  a  fruitful  source  of 
disputa  The  Clare  friars  col- 
lected alms  over  a  tract  of 
country  measuring  roughly 
thirty  square  miles,  and  in 
the  absence  of  clearly  defined 
limits  they  were  evidently  in- 
clined to  poaoh  on  their  neigh- 
bours' begging  grounds.  But 
between  the  years  1374  and 
1389  the  Provincial  Chapter  of 
the  Order  settled  the  disputes 
and  set  limits  to  the  begging 
grounds  of  the  different  Houses. 
There  are  four  separate  deeds 
in  which  the  respective  par- 
ishes belonging  to  the  neigh- 
bouring Friaries  of  Clare, 
Orford,  Thetford,  Cambridge, 
and  London  are  set  forth. 

Not  only  were  the  boundaries 
of  the  Friaries  established  at 
this  time,  but  it  also  became 
the  oos  torn  for  individual 
friars  to  have  their  special 
begging  grounds  or  limits. 
"Limitour"  is  a  term  often 
used  for  a  friar  by  Chaucer 
and  other  writers  of  his  day. 
An  illustration  of  the  zeal  of 
one  friar  in  collecting  jewels 
and  ornaments  for  his  House 
may  be  found  in  the  Register. 
In  this  deed  (No.  117)  Prior 
Robert  and  the  convent  assign 
certain  ornaments  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  altar  of  the  An- 
nunciation of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary.  The  assignment 
is  made  at  the  request  of  Friar 
John  Bachelor,  by  whom  it  is 
stated  the  ornaments  were  pro- 
cured and  purchased. 


A  list  of  those  ornaments  is 
given,  and  is  as  follows  : — 

1.  A  large  missal  complete. 

2.  A   cup  weighing    28  sh.    and  a 

spoon  of  silver  weighing  6  d. 

3.  A  chasuble  of  green  velvet  with 

a  gold  orphrey. 

4.  An     alb     with    green     parures 

buckled  and  gold  griffins. 

5.  An  amice  spangled  with  the  story 

of  Samson. 

6.  A  stole,  with  a  maniple  of  green 

velvet,  and  thickly  embroid- 
ered with  gold. 

7.  A  corporal,  in  a  gold  chasuble, 

inwoven  with  tne  device  of 
the  Cross. 

8.  Two  fringed  towels. 

9.  Two  other  plain  towels. 

10.  A  chasuble  of  silk  with  an  alb 

and  an  amice,  with  a  stole  and 
a  maniple  of  the  same  set  and 
a  corporal  embroidered  with 
shields. 

11.  A  cushion  of  scarlet  red,  spangled 

with  gold  and  silver  figures. 

12.  Two  other  cushions  of  a  different 

set. 

13.  A  green  carpet  measuring  4  ells. 

14.  Two  brooches  set  with  precious 

stones. 

15.  Nine  gold  rings. 

16.  A  chasuble,  in  which  4  silk  veils 

are  enclosed. 

There  are  other  ornaments 
also  assigned  at  the  request 
of  Friar  John  for  special  pur- 
poses. 

This  is  the  only  deed  in  the 
Register  which  gives  any  ac- 
count of  ecclesiastical  vestments 
belonging  to  the  friars,  and  if 
such  a  wealth  of  gold  and 
silver,  velvet  and  silk,  was  pro- 
cured by  one  friar  and  assigned 
entirely  for  use  in  one  side 
chapel,  what  must  have  been 
required  for  the  service  of  the 
High  Altar? 

There  are  not  many  deeds 
in  the  Register  belonging  to 
the  fifteenth  century,  but  it  is 
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curious  how  olearly  they  in- 
dicate the  general  trend  of 
monastioism  at  that  period. 
There  is  no  longer  any  sign 
of  growth  or  progress,  no  con- 
stant flow  of  gifts  great  or 
small,  no  dedication  of  new 
buildings,  but  a  suggestion  of 
difficulties  and  failing  power. 
There  is  a  curious  instance  of 
the  custom  of  "sanctuary" 
which  illustrates  the  manner 
in  which  the  Church  and  the 
civil  authorities  adapted  them- 
selves to  each  other  when  they 
were  at  variance. 

A  fugitive  named  Thomas 
Foster  had  taken  refuge  at 
Clare  Priory,  and  the  King's 
Coroner,  John  Bambury,  had 
threatened  to  break  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  Priory  and  remove 
him.  The  Bishop  of  London 
was  appealed  to,  and  issued 
an  admonition  that  —  John 
Bambury  will  incur  the  penalty 
of  the  greater  excommunication 
to  be  proclaimed  in  the  Convent 
Church  of  Clare  and  the  neigh- 
bouring churches.  The  King's 
Coroner  evidently  did  not  dare 
to  face  the  "greater  excom- 
munication," but  he  did  not 
hesitate,  first  to  extract  a 
confession  of  his  crime  from 
Thomas  Foster  by  fear  of  viol- 
ence, next  to  bind  him  by  oath 
not  to  leave  the  cloister  for 
forty  days,  and,  finally,  to  warn 
the  Prior  in  the  name  of  King 
Henry  VI.  to  be  responsible  for 
his  custody.  "  All  which  things 
are  derogatory  to  the  Liberty 
of  the  Church,"  as  the  deed 
explains. 

There  are  two  deeds  which, 
from  their  dates  and  contents, 
seem  closely  connected  with 


the  Wan  of  the  Roses.  One 
is  the  grant  of  a  croft  of  arable 
land,  which  is  given  by  nine 
donors  to  the  Prior  and 
brothers,  on  condition  of  their 
praying  for  the  happy  estate 
of  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  and 
the  safety  of  the  donors.  The 
unusual  wording  of  the  deed 
might  pass  unnoticed  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  it  was 
signed  within  a  month  of  the 
declaration  of  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses,  and  it  seems  only  reason- 
able to  consider  that  the  gift 
was  made  by  a  little  group 
of  Yorkists  just  before  they 
started  to  join  their  leader  on 
his  march  to  St  Albans.  In 
the  following  year  the  Prior 
and  convent  received  a  general 
pardon  from  King  Henry  VL 
"  of  all  offences  committed  be- 
fore the  9th  of  July  last  past." 
The  offences  are  not  enumer- 
ated, but  as  the  Yorkists  and 
Lancastrians  had  just  patched 
up  a  temporary  peace,  it  seems 
not  unlikely  that  the  King  was 
forgiving  the  Friars  of  Clare 
for  their  partisanship  with  the 
Duke  of  York.  But  if  this  was 
the  case  it  probably  did  not 
prevent  their  sympathies  from 
remaining  with  the  Yorkists, 
neither  did  it  prevent  the  writ- 
ing of  the  poem  described  before, 
which,  if  it  was  not  actually 
written  by  a  Friar  of  Clare  as 
seems  most  probable,  must  at 
least  have  received  inspiration 
from  the  House  of  Friars.  The 
poem  was  written,  it  will  be 
remembered,  five  years  after 
war  had  broken  out  between 
the  Yorkists  and  Lancastrians, 
and  in  the  actual  year  (1460) 
when  Richard,  Duke  of  York, 
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laid  formal  olaim  to  the  throne 
as  the  descendant  of  Lionel, 
Duke  of  Clarence. 

After  this  date  there  is  little 
of  interest  to  record.  The 
friars  had  had  their  day,  and 
the  Lollards  were  now  the 
newcomers  and  reformers  who 
caught  the  ear  of  the  people. 
In  all  probability  Clare  Priory 
gradually  fell  into  decay,  like 
many  another  religious  house, 
in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
centuries.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  the  House  was 
suppressed,  and  an  account  of 
its  condition  and  value  is  pre- 
served in  a  letter  from  Richard 
Ingworth,  Suffragan  Bishop  of 
Dover,  to  Thomas  Cromwell, 
dated  1538.  In  this  letter 
Ingworth  says  that  he  has 
delivered  the  House  and  its 
implements  to  Richard  Frende, 
but  that  the  value  of  the  latter 
did  not  suffice  to  pay  the  debts, 


and  at  the  same  time  save  the 
lead  and  plate  for  the  King. 
There  were  38  acres  of  land, 
and  15  or  16  fothers  of  lead 
on  the  church  roof,  and  the 
house,  which  was  tiled,  was  in 
much  decay.  In  the  following 
year  Henry  VIII.  granted  "  the 
house,  site,  soil,  circuit  and 
compass  of  the  late  House  or 
Priory  of  Augustine  Friars  of 
Clare,  ...  in  such  ample 
manner  and  form  as  John 
Halybred  late  Prior  had  held 
and  enjoyed  all,"  to  Richard 
Frende,  "in  consideration  of  the 
good,  true  and  faithful  service 
which  ...  he  has  rendered  to 
us  before  this  time  and  intends 
to  render  to  us  henceforth  dur- 
ing his  life."  As  to  Prior  John 
Halybred  and  the  brothers  of 
his  day  there  is  no  saying  what 
happened  to  them.  They  slip 
away  from  our  knowledge  like 
ghosts  in  the  night,  and  are 
gone  for  ever. 
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IBSEN    IN    1876-81. 


"SUPPOSE  we  made  a  little 
tour  and  looked  up  Ibsen  ?  " 

"Ibsen!     Henrik  Ibsen?'* 

"Yes;  why  not?  He's  at 
Gossensass.  Half-a-day's  jour- 
ney will  put  us  there." 

The  suggestion  was  made 
by  Grieg  to  his  young  friend 
and  travelling  companion,  John 
Paulsen,  at  Bayreuth  in  August 
1876,  after  the  first  perfor- 
mances of  the  Nibelungen- 
ring.  Paulsen,  a  hero -wor- 
shipper and  hunter  of  celebri- 
ties, if  ever  there  was  one, 
accepted  at  once.  Here  was 
compensation  indeed  for  the 
way  he  had  just  been  baulked 
of  an  introduction  to  Wagner 
and  Liszt.  And  yet,  if  he  had 
known  it,  the  chances  that 
anything  would  come  from  the 
visit  were  very  slight.  Ibsen 
was  reputed  to  be  one  of  the 
most  inaccessible  men  living : 
why  should  Paulsen  succeed 
where  so  many  had  failed  ? 
But  the  gods  were  favourable 
both  to  him  and  to  us.  It  is 
to  this  casual  suggestion  of 
Grieg  that  we  owe  almost  the 
only  picture  we  have  of  Ibsen 
at  this  stage  in  his  career.  The 
poet,  as  it  happened,  took  quite 
kindly  to  Paulsen,  thought  well 
of  his  abilities,  and  saw  much 
of  him  between  this  August 
1876  and  June  1881.  Nearly 
twenty  years  later,  checking 
his  memory  by  referring  to 
the  letters  he  had  written 
home  to  Bergen  during  his 
absence,  Paulsen  began  pub- 
lishing volumes  of  Recollec- 


tions. These  volumes  are  of 
unequal  merit,  the  later  ones 
especially  tending  to  diffuse- 
ness  and  repetition.  They  do 
not  pretend  to  do  more  than 
treat  in  a  readable  way  of  a 
number  of  people  and  places. 
But  there  are  good  things 
scattered  about  in  them.  As 
far  as  Ibsen  is  concerned,  what 
is  said  of  him  in  the  first  two 
volumes,  published  during  the 
poet's  lifetime,  is  the  freshest. 
But  the  rest  are  also  necessary 
in  order  to  construct  a  fairly 
continuous  record  of  him  at 
this  time. 

To  return  now  to  our  travel- 
lers. While  they  had  been 
crossing  the  Brenner  there  had 
been  a  deluge  of  rain  at  Gos- 
sensass, and  when  they  arrived 
there  in  the  late  afternoon, 
though  the  rain  had  stopped, 
everything  was  soaking  and 
the  mountains  blotted  out  in 
mist.  Near  the  station  they 
chanced  on  the  young  Sigurd 
Ibsen,  who  took  them  off  to 
find  his  father.  Before  reaching 
the  inn  they  met  Ibsen  himself, 
*  a  short  elderly  gentleman, 
walking  with  slow  precision 
and  lost  in  thought.'  Paulsen 
was  evidently  taken  aback  at 
the  poet's  very  spick-and-span 
appearance,  all  the  more  strik- 
ing by  contrast  to  the  muddy 
surroundings.  He  was  wearing 
a  black  velvet  coat  with  the 
ribbon  of  an  Order,  soft  dark 
hat,  faultless  linen  and  neck- 
tie— everything  about  him  as 
trim  as  could  be. 
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When  he  had  made  his  own 
greeting,  Grieg  introduced  his 
friend,  and  the  ordinary  civili- 
ties were  exchanged.  *  Ibsen's 
face  expressed  neither  gladness 
nor  displeasure  at  seeing  us ;  it 
was  absolutely  passive.  I  quiet- 
ly studied  his  marked  physiog- 
nomy— the  small  leaden-grey 
eyes  behind  the  gold  spec- 
tacles, the  high  and  unusually 
broad  thoughtful  brow,  the 
long  whiskers  aprent  with  grey, 
the  fine  compressed  mouth 
forming  a  line  thin  as  a  knife- 
blade;  but  I  could  not  at  the 
moment  discover  what  it  was 
that  gave  character  to  the  face, 
nor  could  I  define  in  a  word 
what  was  its  effect  upon  me/ 
Such  was  the  Ibsen  they  had 
disturbed  in  his  reverie  —  a 
solitary  student  living  in  a 
world  of  his  own,  at  work 
just  as  truly  in  these  hours 
spent  walking  as  when  he  sat 
at  his  writing-table. 

But  there  were  two  Ibsens, 
and  it  was  not  long  before 
Paulsen  saw  something  of  the 
other  one.  It  should  be  men- 
tioned that  there  was  also 
staying  at  the  inn  Prof. 
Lorenz  Dietriohson  with  his 
wife  and  daughter.  What- 
ever they  may  have  seen  of 
each  other  during  the  day, 
the  little  Norwegian  colony 
supped  and  spent  the  even- 
ings together.  Like  Paulsen, 
Fru  Ibsen  was  a  native  of 
Bergen,  and  they  found  plenty 
of  common  topics  for  talk. 
Ibsen  for  a  time  would  remain 
silent,  though  not  unobservant. 
Then  gradually,  under  the 
sunny  influence  of  his  two  old 
friends,  Grieg  and  the  Pro- 


fessor, there  thawed  out  quite 
another  man.  During  the  rest 
of  the  evening,  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  his  own  chuckling 
laughter,  there  followed  an 
endless  outpouring  of  fun  and 
wit  and  story  and  anecdote. 
This  was  the  other  Ibsen,  the 
Ibsen  that  might  have  been  pre- 
dominant, had  not  the  iron  of 
privation,  disappointment  and 
opposition  entered  so  deeply 
into  the  soul  of  his  youth. 

For  a  fortnight  one  day  told 
another.  The  rest  of  the  party 
might  make  their  plans  and 
go  where  they  would :  Ibsen 
took  his  silent  walk  in  the 
valley.  Oddly  enough,  how- 
ever, he  more  than  once  invited 
Paulsen  to  join  him.  But  they 
had  no  sooner  started  than 
Ibsen  relapsed  into  utter 
silence.  And  so  it  went  on 
till  they  reached  home  again, 
when  Ibsen  would  not  fail  to 
express  his  polite  thanks  to 
Paulsen  for  his  '  pleasant  com- 
pany.' The  fact  is,  he  was 
entirely  oblivious  of  the  actual 
world  when  brooding,  as  now, 
over  a  new  work.  It  is  hardly 
an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  characters  he  created  were 
for  the  time  more  real  to  him 
than  the  men  and  women  about 
him.  He  studied  their  whole 
lives  :  worked  out  their  history 
from  the  cradle  to  the  very 
moment  when  he  would  show 
them  to  others.  The  play  in 
hand  just  now — though  not  a 
bird  of  the  air  knew  it — was 
"The  Pillars  of  Society."  No- 
thing much  would  be  written 
for  months  yet,  but  the  busi- 
ness of  familiarising  himself 
with  the  Consul,  and  Lona, 
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and  Dina,  and  the  rest  of  them, 
was  going  steadily  on. 

He  took  one  "day  off,"  and 
the  four  gentlemen  went  a  long 
ramble  into  the  hills.  This 
expedition  seems  to  have  been 
as  delightful  as  were  the  even- 
ings :  it  was  "  the  other  Ibsen  " 
throughout.  It  is  worth  men- 
tioning, too,  as  an  instance  of 
Ibsen's  genuine  kindliness  of 
heart,  that  he  took  a  quiet 
opportunity  of  sounding  Paul- 
sen  about  his  intentions  and 
about  ways  and  means.  "  You 
should  apply  for  a  stipendium  : 
I  will  help :  believe  me,  you 
will  get  one."  Next  year,  un- 
beknown to  Paulsen,  Ibsen 
made  the  application,  and  suc- 
cessfully, and  Paulsen  was  able 
to  continue  his  studies  in  Rome. 

Early  in  September  snow  be- 
gan to  fall,  and  Gossensass  be- 
came too  cold.  The  party  now 
broke  up,  Grieg  and  the  Die- 
triohsons  returning  home,  while 
the  Ibsens  and  Paulsen  moved 
south  to  the  warmth  and  vine- 
yards of  Kaltern,  not  far  from 
the  Italian  border.  Here  we 
have  a  glimpse  of  Ibsen  in 
quite  a  new  light.  On  not  a 
few  mornings  he  would  wake 
Paulsen  very  early  and  go 
fishing.  They  would  be  out 
on  the  lake  in  a  boat  before 
sunrise.  Paulsen  might  tell  us 
more  explicitly,  but  I  think  we 
shall  be  right  in  conjecturing 
that  the  sport  was  not  of  a 
higher  order  than  trolling. 
Ibsen  seems  to  have  had  nearly 
all  the  luck  in  these  expedi- 
tions, and  was  always  hugely 
delighted  with  his  catch ;  but 
already  on  the  walk  back  had 
relapsed  into  silence  and  work. 


Sigurd's  term  -  time  at  the 
Munich  gymnasium  would 
begin  again  on  the  1st  of 
October,  so  the  party  retraced 
their  steps  at  the  end  of  Sept- 
ember. Paulsen  lodged  not 
far  from  the  Ibsens'  home,  and 
continued  a  frequent  guest 
there  till  the  middle  of  De- 
cember. He  then  left  for 
Home,  much  encouraged  in  his 
own  literary  work  by  Ibsen's 
kindly  appreciation. 

As  my  purpose  is  to  gather 
together  what  Paulsen  has  to 
say  of  Ibsen  at  first  hand,  we 
must  now  skip  nearly  three 
years,  till  the  two  met  again 
in  the  autumn  of  1879.  For 
something  like  half  this  time 
Ibsen  had  remained  at  Munich. 
"  The  Pillars  of  Society  "  had 
been  finished  in  July  1877. 
During  part  of  '78  and  most 
of  '79  the  Ibsens  were  in  Italy, 
first  at  Rome  and  then  at 
Amalfi,  where  "A  Doll's 
House"  was  finished  in  Sept- 
ember. In  a  letter  dated 
Amalfi,  September  20,  1879, 
Ibsen  wrote  to  Paulsen  strong- 
ly advising  him  to  exchange 
Paris  for  Munich.  An  Oxford 
man  would  say  that  the  gist 
of  his  letter  was  that  he  ought 
to  take  a  thorough  "  Greats  " 
course  at  the  Munich  Univer- 
sity. Influenced  more  by  the 
prospect  of  renewed  inter- 
course with  Ibsen  than  by  the 
thought  of  attending  lectures, 
Paulsen  took  the  advice  given 
him. 

Ibsen  himself  was  back  in 
Munich  in  October.  Under 
pressure  from  the  theatre 
management  he  attended 
many  of  the  rehearsals  of 
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"A  Doll's  House"  or  "Nora" 
— as  the  German  translation 
names  the  play.  Then  came 
the  First  night.  Paulsen  and 
Sigurd  were  alone  in  the  box 
reserved  for  the  Ibsens.  Fru 
Ibsen  was  too  nervous  to  be 
present,  and  Ibsen  himself 
"lay  low"  in  the  side-scenes. 
Paulsen  was  on  tenter-hooks. 
Would  the  "emancipated" 
Nora  be  too  much  for  Ger- 
man taste  ?  The  first  Act  was 
neither  one  thing  nor  the  other. 
Young  Sigurd,  running  home 
in  the  interval,  could  not  give 
a  wholly  satisfactory  report. 
Approval  of  the  second  Act 
was  much  more  pronounced, 
and  Ibsen  had  to  answer  the 
calls  for  him  at  the  end  of  it. 
But  this  was  nothing  to  the 
furore  of  applause  that  broke 
out  at  the  finish.  Ibsen  was 
kept  bowing  behind  the  foot- 
lights for  many  minutes. 
*  Sigurd  new  home  to  tell  his 
mother  the  final  result.  I 
paced  up  and  down  outside  the 
stage-door,  waiting  for  Ibsen. 
At  last  he  came.  He  came 
alone,  and  was  evidently 
greatly  agitated.  I  congratu- 
lated him  heartily.  In  silence 
he  took  my  arm,  supporting 
himself  as  we  walked  together 
home.  I  felt  how  he  was 
trembling  all  over.  He  was 
not  well,  he  said.  It  was  not 
from  anxiety  alone,  but  from 
the  long  time  he  had  been  kept 
in  the  bad  air  behind  the 
scenes.  I  saw  him  to  the 
door,  but  did  not  go  in  to  tea 
as  usual.' 

It  was  tactful  of  Paulsen  not 
to  intrude  that  evening.  He 
may  be  said  to  have  had  his 


reward  in  some  highly  interest- 
ing talk  about  the  play  sub- 
sequently. Thus  he  asked 
Ibsen  if  he  was  satisfied  with 
the  performance.  "  Oh,  yes. 
But  the  actress  had  not  Nora's 
hands ;  and  the  colour  of  the 
wall-paper  in  the  sitting-room 
was  wrong."  "  May  I  ask  why 
you  called  her  Nora  ?  The 
name  seems  to  me  a  little 
commonplace."  "Well,  you 
know,  her  name  was  really 
Leonora;  but  they  all  called 
her  Nora;  she  was  the  spoilt 
child  of  the  family."  And  on 
another  occasion  Paulsen  asked 
Ibsen  for  an  answer  to  the 
question  much  discussed  in  some 
of  the  reviews,  whether  Nora 
returned  to  her  home  or  not. 
"How  can  I  tell?"  said  he, 
and  then,  treating  Nora  as  a 
living  person  quite  independent 
of  himself,  he  added:  "She 
may  perhaps  come  back  to  her 
husband  and  children — but  she 
may  become  a  strolling  player 
in  a  show." 

In  Scandinavia  "A  Doll's 
House"  took  the  public  by 
storm.  It  was  the  first  un- 
qualified success  for  Ibsen,  and 
remained  his  greatest.  But  in 
Germany,  popular  as  the  play 
was,  there  were  many  who 
were  exercised  by  the  conclu- 
sion of  it.  Such  a  death-blow 
to  "  happy  endings "  was  too 
revolutionary  for  German  feel- 
ing; and,  as  everyone  knows, 
Ibsen  permitted  an  alteration 
by  which  the  German  Nora 
after  all  remained  in  her  home. 
What  can  have  induced  him 
to  sacrifice  the  very  distinction 
and  glory  of  his  work  ?  Paul- 
sen,  greatly  daring,  once  asked 
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him  point-blank,  but  seems  to 
have  received  no  answer.1 

There  is  a  chapter  in  one  of 
Paulson's  later  books  describing 
an  incident  that  must,  I  think, 
properly  be  placed  about  this 
time.  It  seems  that  Bj6rnson 
came  to  Munich,  where  he  was 
present  at  the  performance  of 
his  play  "  Leonarda."  He 
stayed  more  than  a  week,  but 
did  not  call  on  Ibsen.  Paulsen 
describes  pathetically  how  the 
Ibsens  hoped  against  hope  that 
he  would  come.  This  chapter, 
headed  "  When  Bj6rnson  was 
expected,"  appeared  first  in 
the  form  of  a  newspaper  article, 
and  called  forth  a  character- 
istic answer  from  Bj6rnson : 
*  In  a  sympathetic  communica- 
tion Herr  John  Paulsen  has 
mentioned  that  I  was  in  Munich 
in  1879  without  calling  on 
Henrik  Ibsen.  But  he  has 
mistaken  the  reason.  The 
reason  was  not  Henrik  Ibsen's 
various  attacks  upon  me  :  they 
were  forgotten.  No,  the  Nor- 
wegian flag  was  the  reason ! 
I  was  at  that  time  bent  on 
freeing  the  flag  from  the  mark 
of  dependence.  And  I  had 
applied  to  Ibsen  in  the  matter ; 
he  was  to  have  helped  me — I 
forget  how.  His  answer  was 
a  refusal,  which  wounded  my 
sense  of  patriotism.  That  was 
the  reason.  I  think  now  it 
was  wrong.  Anyhow  I  have 
regretted  that  I  did  not  go.' 

After  the  distraction  at  the 
theatre,  which  he  had  been 


unable  to  avoid,  Ibsen  resumed 
the  clockwork  regularity  of  his 
days  through  the  rest  of  the 
winter  and  on  to  the  summer 
vacation  1880.  Fru  Ibsen 
and  Sigurd  went  to  spend  the 
holiday  in  Norway.  Paulsen 
had  decided  on  Berchtesgaden, 
both  for  its  own  sake  and  be- 
cause Jonas  Lie  and  his  family 
always  spent  the  summer  there, 
and  he  wanted  to  get  to  know 
them.  Ibsen  seemed  likely  to 
remain  at  Munich,  but  at  the 
last  moment  proposed  to  go 
with  Paulsen  '  if  he  had  no 
objection.' 

They  started  on  a  fine  July 
morning,  Ibsen  half -disguised 
in  a  resplendent  new  travelling 
suit  and  broad -brimmed  soft 
hat.  The  first  night  at  Beroh- 
tesgaden  they  had  to  share  a 
small  room  in  the  full  hotel. 
Ibsen  proved  to  be — as  might 
have  been  expected — *  cross  in 
a  morning '  (morgengnaveri). 
His  response  to  a  remark  of 
Paulson's  was  a  warning 
cough,  that  clearly  meant : 
"  How  can  one  civilised  human 
being  want  to  talk  to  another 
at  this  time  of  day  ?  " 

Berchtesgaden  was  at  first 
a  disappointment  to  Paulsen. 
It  rained  incessantly.  Ibsen 
was  mostly  invisible,  at  work 
in  his  own  room ;  and  at 
meals,  which  they  took  at  a 
table  by  themselves,  he  was 
dreadfully  silent.  When  at 
last  the  weather  cleared,  and 
the  mountains  were  revealed, 


1  The  published  '  Letters  of  Henrik  Ibsen '  explain  the  matter.  There  was  no 
literary  convention  at  that  time  between  Scandinavia  and  Germany.  Ibsen, 
hearing  that  a  German  "  adapted  "  was  going  to  alter  the  ending,  preferred  to 
do  himself,  under  protest,  what  he  calls  the  deed  of  barbaric  violence.  A  similar 
difficulty  threatened  in  Italy,  but  was  staved  off ;  and  in  Germany  the  proper 
ending  was  soon  restored. 
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Paulsen  felt  less  lonely;  but 
he  says  distinctly  that  Ibsen 
was  even  more  silent  here 
than  he  had  been  when  they 
were  together  at  Gossensass. 
One  wet  afternoon,  as  they 
walked  along  the  highroad  by 
the  side  of  the  little  river 
Ache,  Paulsen  tried  to  find 
out  what  the  new  work  was. 
"  It's  the  story  of  a  family, 
sad  and  sombre  as  this  gloomy 
day,"  said  Ibsen  quietly.  The 
work  on  hand  was,  in  fact, 
"Ghosts."  The  poet,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  turned  his  back 
once  for  all  on  the  supposed 
necessity  of  "  happy  endings  " 
— endings  that  were  not  true 
to  life  and  that  spoilt  half  the 
effect  of  serious  workmanship. 
All  whom  it  concerned  should 
now  have  grim  reality,  whether 
they  would  hear  or  whether 
they  would  forbear.  No  won- 
der Ibsen  was  taciturn  with 
this  particular  play  on  hand. 
"Days  off"  were  very  rare. 
But  there  was  one  great  treat 
for  Paulsen  every  week.  Jonas 
Lie  was  busy  on  one  of  the 
best  of  his  sea  tales,  "Rut- 
land," to  be  finished  for  Christ- 
mas. He  and  Fru  Lie  were 
not  to  be  disturbed  at  any 
other  time,  but  were  always 
"At  Home"  on  Saturday 
evenings.  Ibsen  and  Paulsen 
were  regular  guests.  The  fast 
friendship  between  Lie  and 
Ibsen  dated  from  their  under- 
graduate days,  and  was  never 
broken.  These  evenings  were 
as  delightful  as  those  former 


ones  had  been  with  Grieg  and 
Dietriohson  at  Gossensass. 
Once  again  it  was  "the  other 
Ibsen,"  capping  Lie's  stories 
and  laughing  over  old  scenes, 
or,  on  occasion,  discussing  seri- 
ously all  sorts  of  matters  in 
heaven  and  earth.  Paulsen 
reports  Ibsen  as  saying  on  one 
of  the  graver  evenings :  *  I 
have  neither  any  desire  not  to 
live  a  little  longer — for  one  is 
always  curious  to  see  how  the 
world  is  moving  —  nor  am  I 
afraid  of  death.  But  I  confess 
that  when  I  am  engaged  on 
a  new  work  (digtning),  the 
thought  that  I  might  be  called 
away  before  it  is  finished  does 
make  me  anxious.  A  man 
would  not  like  to  die  before 
he  has  got  said  what  is  on  his 
mind.' 

One  of  these  Saturday  even- 
ings was  saddened  for  the 
little  company  by  the  news  of 
Ole  Bull's  death.  They  had 
all  known  him — two  of  them 
intimately.  It  was  he  who 
had  seen  the  possibilities  in 
Ibsen,  and  had  got  him  ap- 
pointed to  the  Theatre  at 
Bergen,  which  he  himself  had 
been  mainly  instrumental  in 
establishing ;  and  the  friend- 
ship between  Bull  and  Lie 
had  been  very  close.  How- 
ever much  the  world  may  have 
spoilt  Ole  Bull,  his  real  natu- 
ral simplicity  was  known  to 
Ibsen  and  Lie ;  and  the  touch- 
ing story  of  his  dying  request 
for  a  sprig  of  heather  bloom 
came  to  them  as  no  surprise.1 


1  Next  year,  1881,  Lie  wrote  what  has  remained  the  best  study  of  Bull's  life 
and  character.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  volume  Fortcellinger  og  Skildringer.  As 
for  Lie  himself,  though  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  paper,  I  cannot  resist 
mentioning  Arne  Garborg's  Jonas  Lie:  en  Udviklingshistorie ;  it  is  one  of  the 
best  critical  biographies  extant. 
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Thus  the  weeks  slipped  on. 
When    the    weather    was    fine 
Paulsen  would  join  other  visit- 
ors at  the   hotel  in  mountain 
excursions    or    would    sail    on 
the   Konigssee.      Of  Ibsen   he 
evidently  saw  very  little  now 
except  on  the  Saturdays,  and 
on  a  few  rare  occasions  when 
the  Poet  broke  silence  or  would 
talk,  for  instance,  of  old  days 
in   Bergen — the   one   place   in 
Norway  that  he  could  think  of 
without  bitterness  —  or  would 
ask  Paulsen  questions  tending 
to  show  that  he  was  not  nearly 
as    observant    as    a    would-be 
poet  ought  to  be.     "To  be  a 
poet  is  to  see  "  (at  digte  er  at 
se),  he  said,  and  certainly  few 
men  ever  used  their  eyes,  both 
of   body   and   mind,    to   better 
purpose  than  Ibsen.    In  Ibsen's 
mouth   the  word  "poetry"  is, 
of  course,  used  in  its  Scandi- 
navian sense  for  all  imagina- 
tive writing,  whether  in  verse 
or  prose.      It   is   a   pity   that 
English  has  no  word  for  this 
digtning. 

When  the  snow  began  to 
fall  in  September  Paulsen's 
room  was  too  cold  for  him, 
and  he  returned  to  Munich. 
Ibsen  lingered  behind  a  little 
longer ;  then  he,  too,  made  for 
Munich,  where  also  Fru  Ibsen 
and  Sigurd  soon  arrived  from 
Norway. 

Paulsen  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  at  this  time  Ibsen 
was  simply  always  at  work: 
'he  was  possessed  as  by  a 
demon.'  At  a  fixed  hour  he 
would  leave  his  writing-table 
and  go  to  the  Caf£  Maxi- 
milian, where  a  place  was  kept 
for  him  facing  a  mirror  that 
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commanded  the  entrance  door. 
There  he  would  sit  half-hidden 
by  his  newspaper,  and  there, 
as  truly  as  at  home  or  walk- 
ing, "  to  create  was  to  see.'9  He 
complained  rather  bitterly  to 
Paulsen  of  a  German  friend 
who  began  to  choose  these  op- 
portunities for  finding  him  and 
talking.  "That  man  thinks 
I  sit  here  at  the  Cafe,  drink- 
ing my  glass  of  beer,  while  in 
fact  I  am  working  in  the 
sweat  of  my  brow."  Paulsen 
managed  to  give  the  German 
a  discreet  hint,  and  the  inter- 
ruption ceased. 

Only   in    the   evenings   was 
there  ever  any  rest.     Paulsen 
was   often   invited    to   supper. 
After  the  meal  Ibsen  would  go 
to  his  study,  where   he  could 
smoke,  leaving  Paulsen — a  non- 
smoker —  with   Fru   Ibsen    in 
the  drawing-room.     But  some- 
times  he   would    reappear    in 
the    connecting    doorway   and 
silently  invite  Paulsen  to  join 
him.     If  free  to  do  so,  Paulsen 
would    accept.      A   remark  of 
Ibsen's  in  one  of  these  evening 
talks     shows     what    immense 
trouble     he     took    with     the 
smallest   details   of    his   craft. 
They  had  been  discussing  the 
difference  in  the   playwright's 
and  the  novelist's  art.    Paulsen 
had   said   that   the  same  man 
might   excel   in   both.       Ibsen 
would  not  hear  of  this.      The 
dramatic      art,      he     insisted, 
claimed  the  whole  of  a  man's 
power     exclusively;     only    by 
utter       concentration       oould 
mastery    be    reached.       Then, 
after     a     pause,     he     added: 
"There  are  endless  subtleties. 
For  instance,   have   you    ever 
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considered  that  the  dialogue 
must  have  a  different  tone, 
according  as  it  is  spoken  in  the 
morning  or  in  the  evening?" 
Such  words  are  not  affectation 
with  Ibsen ;  they  are  truly 
characteristic  of  the  spirit  in 
which  he  worked. 

In  addition  to  emphasising 
Ibsen's  intense  concentration, 
Paulseii  often  remarks  on 
his  extraordinary  seoretiveness. 
When  Bjornson  was  engaged  on 
a  new  play  or  book  he  used  to 
take  all  and  sundry  into  his 
confidence,  and  the  reading 
public  was  very  well  aware  of 
what  was  coming  long  before 
it  saw  the  light.  Then  there 
was  Jonas  Lie's  method.  He 
always  worked  a  deux,  and 
Fru  Lie  must  be  credited  with 
her  full  share  in  the  result. 
But  no  mortal  eye  but  his  own 
ever  saw  an  Ibsen  play  until  it 
had  been  finally  written  out  in 
beautiful  fair  copy.  Then  Fru 
Ibsen  was  allowed  one  reading, 
and  the  parcel  was  at  once 
posted  to  the  famous  publish- 
ing house  in  Copenhagen.  Up 
to  then  the  only  inkling  she 
ever  had  of  what  was  going  on 
came  through  noticing  how  her 
husband  would  lead  the  con- 
versation from  time  to  time, 
when  different  people  were 
present,  as  if  anxious  for  some 
sidelights  on  this  or  that 
matter.  Then,  when  reading 
the  play,  she  could  sometimes 
recognise  whole  sentences 
transferred  verbally  from  such 
talks  into  the  dialogue. 

In  connection  with  this 
secrecy  there  is  a  story  that 
one  day  when  the  Ibsens  and 
Sigurd  were  travelling  by  rail 


Fru  Ibsen  picked  up  a  scrap  of 
paper  that  had  fallen  unnoticed 
on  the  floor.  The  only  words 
on  it  were  "  the  doctor  says." 
Colloguing  with  Sigurd,  and 
putting  the  paper  out  of  sight, 
Fru  Ibsen  presently  asked  her 
husband,  "What  sort  of  a 
doctor  have  you  in  your  play?" 
After  a  moment  of  speechless 
horror  the  poor  man  poured  out 
a  torrent  of  protest.  "Was 
his  desk  unsafe  ?  Were  there 
spies  in  his  home  ?  "  and  so  on, 
and  so  on.  Even  when  the 
little  practical  joke  had  been 
explained,  it  was  some  time 
before  his  composure  re- 
turned, nor  was  there  ever 
again  any  such  playing  with 
explosives. 

Early  in  November  came  a 
break.  The  Ibsens  struck  their 
camp  and  went  off  to  Rome. 
Before  the  end  of  the  month 
Paulsen,  hearing  that  his 
presence  would  be  welcome, 
followed.  I  think  we  may 
conclude  that  "Ghosts"  had 
now  taken  fair  shape.  At  any 
rate,  Ibsen  saw  much  more 
society  this  winter  in  Home 
than  he  had  done  for  some 
time  past.  He  was  regular  in 
attending  the  Scandinavian 
Club  on  Saturdays,  and  gave, 
on  another  evening  in  the 
week,  a  series  of  soirees  of  a 
cosmopolitan  kind  in  his  own 
rooms. 

The  Scandinavian  colony 
was,  as  usual,  a  large  one. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
member  of  it,  next  to  Ibsen 
himself,  was  Fru  Camilla  Col- 
lett,  the  life-long  protagonist  of 
Woman's  Cause.  She  had  been 
a  friend  of  the  Ibsens  for  many 
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years,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  her  influence,  ex- 
ercised partly  directly  and 
partly  indirectly  through  Fru 
Ibsen,  had  helped  to  change 
Ibsen's  own  attitude  on  this 
question  of  the  status  of 
women.  She  had  seen  at 
once  the  full  significance  of  "A 
Doll's  House,"  and  had  greatly 
rejoiced  over  it. 

Ibsen  was  very  much  taken 
up  at  this  time  with  reading 
J.  P.  Jacobsen's  'Niels  Lyhne,' 
which,  says  Paulsen,  he  enjoyed 
slowly  in  small  portions.  One 
evening  he  fetched  the  book 
and  read  aloud  several  passages, 
closing  it  with  the  remark, 
" There's  style!"  The  fact 
that  he  was  reading  was  an- 
other sign,  in  addition  to  his 
social  activities,  that  Ibsen  was 
just  now  resting  in  his  own 
labours. 

Among  others  who  arrived 
for  the  Carnival  festivities  were 
the  Princes  Oscar  and  Karl 
from  Stockholm :  and  thereby 
hangs  a  tale.  First  the  Club 
gave  a  masked  ball  in  their 
honour.  Then  the  Swedish- 
Norwegian  ambassador — him- 
self of  course  a  Swede — issued 
invitations  for  a  dinner.  But 
the  invited  guests  were  all 
people  of  rank,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  distinguished  artists  and 
writers  of  the  Club.  Even 
Ibsen  was  only  asked  to  come 
in  to  meet  the  Princes  at  tea 
after  the  dinner.  His  answer 
to  the  tactless  ambassador 
was  his  visiting-card  with  the 
written  words,  "  I  never  drink 
tea." 

At  Easter  Paulsen  suddenly 
took  himse)f  off  to  Sorrento 


for  a  fortnight.  It  is  only 
from  one  of  his  later  books 
that  we  learn  the  reason.  The 
fact  was  that  Paulsen,  like  his 
great  prototype  the  real  Bos- 
well,  had  just  fallen  under  the 
lash  of  his  hero  in  a  most  un- 
expected and  horrible  fashion. 
At  the  Ibsens'  supper -table 
the  evening  before  there  had 
been  present  two  elderly  gentle- 
men and  Paulsen.  When  Ibsen 
came  in  it  was  plain  that  some- 
thing  had  put  him  in  a  black 
humour.  One  of  the  guests 
unluckily  started  a  very  delicate 
subject — the  propriety  or  other- 
wise of  literary  men  accepting 
Orders  from  kings  and  others. 
Fru  Ibsen  in  vain  tried  to  turn 
the  conversation,  while  Ibsen 
remained  dead  silent.  Pursu- 
ing his  theme  the  speaker, 
apparently  forgetting  that 
Ibsen  had  accepted  many 
Orders,  and  that  this  had 
been  one  of  the  foolish  causes 
of  the  quarrel  between  him  and 
Bj6rnson,  expressed  his  own 
very  adverse  opinion,  and  ended 
with  a  comment  on  the  vulgar 
cheapness  of  the  things  :  "Why, 
I  met  Professor  X  lately  with 
a  whole  chain  of  them." 
"Yes,  but  Professor  X  ia 
court -painter,"  said  Paulsen 
innocently.  This  was  the  drop 
that  made  the  cup  of  Ibsen's 
wrath  flow  over.  "What  do 
you  mean  ? "  cried  he,  with  a 
bang  on  the  table.  "  Out  with 
it  1  I  suppose  you  think  /  am 
court-poet?  This  is  not  the 
first  time  you  have  alluded 
to  my  Orders :  I  will  beg  you 
in  future  to  spare  me.  Not 
that  I  see  why  you  of  all  people 
should  concern  yourself  with 
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suoh  a  matter.  You  are  not 
likely  ever  to  be  tempted  by 
the  offer  of  an  Order."  The 
rest  of  the  evening  was  ex- 
tremely uncomfortable.  Ibsen 
made  some  friendly  half-apol- 
ogetic remarks,  and  Fru  Ibsen 
did  her  best  as  hostess.  Next 
day  Paulsen  sent  her  a  bouquet 
of  violets,  and  vanished.  He- 
turning  to  his  room  in  Rome 
in  the  middle  of  May,  Paulsen 
found  the  kindest  of  invitations 
from  the  Ibsens  to  keep  Con- 
stitution Day — May  17 — with 
them.  But  first  he  went  to  the 
Cafe  at  a  time  when  he  was 
sure  Ibsen  would  be  there.  He 
approached  nervously,  know- 
ing Ibsen's  dislike  of  being  dis- 
turbed. But  the  poet  was  up 
in  a  moment,  warmly  pressed 
his  hand,  and  insisted  on  his 
joining  him  at  his  table.  Thus 
was  the  trouble  handsomely 
smoothed  over. 

This  particular  17th  May 
was  a  memorable  one.  Fru 
Collett  was  daughter  of  Nicolai 
Wergeland,  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Eidsvold  Convention 
that  ratified  the  Constitution 
of  1814,  while  on  this  very  day 
her  brother  Henrik  Wergeland's 
statue  was  being  unveiled 
by  Bj6rnson  in  Christiania. 
She  was  therefore  the  high- 


ly honoured   guest   at   Ibsen's 
feast. 

With  Paulsen's  departure 
from  Italy  in  the  month  of 
June  in  this  year,  1881,  we  are 
unfortunately  at  the  end  of  his 
intercourse  with  Ibsen.  The 
poet  himself  presently  went  to 
Sorrento,  and  there  finished 
"  Ghosts."  The  play  was  pub- 
lished in  December,  and  was 
received  with  a  blind  fury  of 
abuse  that  now  seems  almost 
incredible.  Ibsen  was  not  the 
man  to  be  browbeat.  Within 
a  year  he  had  returned  to  the 
charge  with  "An  Enemy  of  the 
People."  The  opposition  were 
now  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma. 
The  argument  of  the  new  work 
was  unanswerable.  Yet,  as  far 
as  argument  went,  the  two  plays 
stood  or  fell  together.  So  there 
had  to  be  some  rather  shame- 
faced reconsidering  of  opinions 
too  hastily  formed  and  too 
violently  expressed.  Meantime 
it  is  pleasant  to  remember  that 
the  chivalrous  manner  in  which 
Bj6rnson  took  up  the  cudgels 
for  Ibsen  in  the  fight  that 
raged  round  "Ghosts"  marked 
the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  the  long  and  lamentable 
estrangement  between  the  two 
men. 

GBANVILLE  SHARP. 
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A    STUDIO    IN    MATARIA. 


MY  hostesses  and  their 
studio  -  assistant  met  me  at 
the  station,  mounted  on  white 
donkeys  caparisoned  in  red  and 
wearing  necklets  of  shells  and 
many  -  coloured  beads,  brass 
chains  and  coins  and  what 
not. 

They  had  provided  a  donkey 
for  me  also,  and  were  attended 
by  a  Liliputian  escort  of  donkey- 
boys,  carefully  picked  for  their 
small  stature  and  running  and 
staying  powers,  so  that  our 
progress  was  not  unlike  that 
of  some  kindergarten  in  train- 
ing for  a  Marathon  race,  with 
the  donkeys  in  front  to  set  the 
pace. 

We  set  off  on  our  ride  to  the 
village,  cantering  along  with  a 
"rings -on -their  -  fingers  -  and- 
bells-on-their-toes  "  effect,  pro- 
duced  by  the  merry  jingle  of 
the  donkeys'  trinkets. 

A  double  line  of  acacias  kept 
the  road,  their  green  and  massy 
heads  overshadowing  it  most 
pleasantly,  and  between  their 
trunks  we  caught  delightful 
glimpses  of  the  country  as  we 
rode.  The  normal  landscape 
in  Lower  Egypt  is  not,  as  many 
suppose,  a  stretch  of  yellow 
sand,  with  palm-trees  like  over- 
grown feather  dusters  sticking 
forlornly  out  of  it  here  and 
there,  but  a  vast  green  plain, 
whose  colour  is  transparent 
and  luminous  as  an  emerald, 
and  altogether  wonderful.  The 
absence  of  any  visible  division 
between  fields  and  properties 
gives  a  striking  effect  of  space 
and  largeness  of  plan  to  English 


eyes.     Here  and  there  a  mud 
village,  mirrored  in  its  stagnant 
pond,   rises   out  of    the   plain, 
and    here  and   there  a   farm- 
house  in   an   orange   grove,  a 
group  of  palms  growing  beside 
a    vine  -  shaded    water  -  wheel, 
give  contrast  to  the  close-grow- 
ing crops  of  barley,  wheat,  and 
burseem  that  cover  the  earth 
as  with  a  carpet.     And  these 
palm-trees  are  not  like  feather 
dusters  at  all,  but  graceful  in 
form  and  harmonious  in  their 
quiet  tones  of  grey  and  silver. 
For  the  rest,  the  greenness  ap- 
pears to  be  without  beginning 
or  end,  and  to  be  bounded  by 
nothing  but  the  ourve  of  the 
earth  and  the  melting  of  bluish 
distant  fields  and  trees  into  the 
grey-mauve  of  the  sky  at  the 
horizon.     Lovely  in  itself,  thia 
spacious  simple  landscape  forms 
a  quite  ideal   background   for 
the    peasants   working   in  the 
fields,   assisted    by   the   much- 
enduring  camels  and  donkeys, 
that  in   this  roadless   land   of 
narrow  field-paths  perform  the 
office  of  carts  and  wheelbarrows. 
Even  the  unromantio  garb  of 
our   modern    country   folk    at 
home  cannot  destroy  the  pio- 
turesqueness  of  the  labours  of 
the  field,  but  here,  where  the 
people's  clothes   are  beautiful, 
it  is  a  very  different  thing.    The 
fellaheen  are,  physically,  very 
fine  types  of  the  human  race, 
and  their  simple  garments  are 
most    admirably    designed    to 
half  conceal  and  half  reveal  the 
shapely  forms  that  they  adorn. 
The    women,    statuesque    and 
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dignified  in  their  flowing  robes 
of  blue  or  sable,  their  sober 
wimples  of  deep  blaok  falling 
almost  to  the  ground,  move 
with  a  freedom  and  graoe  that 
it  is  a  constant  delight  to 
behold. 

The  men,  broad  -  chested, 
strong-limbed,  and  of  a  glorious 
bronze  colour,  wear  outwardly 
a  ootton  garment  something 
like  a  shirt,  but  better  designed 
than  the  European  variety  and 
ampler.  It  is  wide-sleeved  and 
oollarless,  with  a  triangular 
opening  in  the  front,  through 
whioh  there  usually  appears  a 
waistcoat  of  contrasting  hue, 
with  a  row  of  little  buttons 
jostling  one  another  up  and 
down  it.  The  shirt  itself  is 
often  white,  occasionally  blaok, 
and  may  be  of  any  colour  ;  but 
for  beauty  none  can  compare 
with  the  commonest  kind  of 
all,  whioh  is  blue  as  the  petals 
of  a  forget-me-not,  and  one 
of  the  most  delightful  things 
in  Egypt.  From  the  deep 
sapphire  or  the  brilliant  tur- 
quoise of  its  early  bloom,  it 
passes  through  countless  trans- 
ition stages  that  mark  the 
course  of  time  and  circum- 
stance and  denote  the  action 
of  sun  and  soap.  Finally  it 
reaches  a  most  refined  and 
delicate  shade  of  azure,  whioh 
combines  alike  with  the  tender 
green  of  the  unripe  corn,  the 
gold  of  the  harvest -field,  to 
make  pictures  that  are  exquisite 
beyond  telling.  But  the  spirit 
of  modern  progress  is  at  work 
in  Egypt  as  elsewhere,  and  we 
may  look  for  the  disappearance 
of  the  galabiah  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  all  to  the  commonplace 
ugliness  with  whioh  this  spirit 
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is  rapidly  making  dull  even  the 
remoter  parts  of  this  once  inter- 
esting planet.  Already  elastic- 
sided  brown  boots,  and  socks 
with  the  shameless  mechanism 
of  the  suspender  showing  half- 
way up  a  leg  that  might  have 
posed  for  Mercury's,  are  com- 
mon sights  even  in  the  rural 
districts.  The  next  stage  is  the 
substitution  of  a  second-hand 
tram-conductor's  jacket  or  a 
soldier's  cast-off  khaki  tunic 
for  the  stately  abaya  or  sleeve- 
less cloak ;  a  little  later  trousers 
are  adopted  and  the  cotton  robes 
laid  aside;  then  the  cool  and 
patriarchal-looking  turban  has 
to  go,  and  is  replaced  by  a  hard 
and  skimpy  fez,  and  the  digni- 
fied Egyptian  has  become  a 
mean-looking  ugly  rascal.  His 
composite  costume  suggests 
merely  that  he  is  one  of  the 
scum  of  the  earth,  and  that  it 
would  be  more  tedious  than 
interesting  to  find  out  to  what 
nationality  he  belongs.  There- 
fore, let  all  come  quickly  who 
would  see  him  working,  sickle 
in  hand,  among  his  crops,  with 
the  skirts  of  his  blue  galabiah 
carefully  tucked  up  high  above 
his  neat  brown  legs  and  fan- 
tastically-shaped white  under- 
wear. 

Soon  we  reached  the  main 
street  of  the  village,  whioh  is 
also  the  highroad  to  Cairo, 
and  a  place  of  contrasts,  more 
curious  than  beautiful,  as  such 
contrasts  always  are,  between 
East  and  West,  and  between 
old  ways  and  new.  Beyond 
the  village  are  some  places  of 
interest  known  to  Baedeker,  to 
visit  whioh  is  incumbent  on 
every  tourist  worthy  of  the 
name,  so  out  there  comes, 
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driving  the  whole  way  from 
Cairo,  all  through  the  winter, 
an  interminable  procession  of 
people  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  in  every  variety  of 
cotton  suit,  sun  helmet,  and 
blue  goggles,  blow  the  wind 
never  so  chill,  and  be  the  sun 
never  so  hidden  from  the  world. 
Why  do  people,  presumably  of 
sound  mind  and  otherwise  free 
from  hallucinations,  dress  as 
if  they  were  just  going  off  to 
discover  the  Equator,  whereas 
they  are  merely  going  for  a 
drive  in  the  outskirts  of  a 
modern  town  in  a  landau? 
We  met  a  very  typical  party 
on  their  return  journey — Papa, 
Mamma,  Miss  Snooks,  and  little 
Georgy.  They  looked  dusty 
and  hot  and  rather  tired,  but  on 
the  box  was  a  dragoman,  and 
on  their  faces  a  look  as  of  who 
should  say,  "  Now  we  have  been 
to  the  end  of  the  world,  and 
won't  we  tell  them  all  about  it 
when  we  get  home  ! " 

We  slackened  speed  as  we 
entered  the  village,  for  the 
traffic  is  incessant  and  very 
varied,  and  no  one  ever  thinks 
of  getting  out  of  the  way  of 
anybody  else.  At  a  narrow 
turn  in  the  road,  where  a  cafe 
juts  out  to  chat  with  a  little 
shop  across  the  street  (an  em- 
poriumof  tomatoes  and  coloured 
handkerchiefs),  we  came  upon 
a  smart  new  motor-oar,  in  which 
sat  two  thinly -veiled  Turkish 
ladies.  It  was  a  Limousine  of 
the  very  latest  design,  just 
arrived  from  Paris,  and  it 
was  fuming  and  snorting  and 
quivering  with  indignation  at 
being  held  up  by  something 
which  we  could  not  see.  The 
obstruction  turned  out  to  be  a 


camel,  who,  equally  indignant, 
was    dancing    a    strange    and 
ungainly  pas  seul  in  the  middle 
of  the  street,  apparently  as  a 
protest  against  vehicular  traffic 
in  general  and  smart  Parisian 
motors  in  particular.     His  load 
of  broad-leafed  sugar-cane  was 
nodding  and  rustling  far  aloft, 
like  the  topmost  boughs  of  a 
tree  in  a  gale  of  wind,  as  he 
danced.      This  comedy  seemed 
likely    to    be     protracted     in- 
definitely, as  both  parties  were 
determined   not   to   give   way, 
but  suddenly,  as  we  looked,  the 
camel  slipped  upon  some  mud, 
the    waving    branches    heeled 
over,    tottered   for   a   moment, 
and    then    with    a    crash    the 
whole  thing  came  violently  to 
the  ground,  camel,  sugar-cane 
and  all,  amid  the  voluble  com- 
ments, pious  ejaculations,  and 
advice  of  the  bystanders.     The 
motor,  with  a  triumphant  toot 
of  its  horn,  glided  disdainfully 
past  the  prostrate  foe,  who  lay 
where  he  had  fallen,  murmur- 
ing and  swearing  loudly  in  his 
pre-hieroglyphic  tongue.     Next 
we  met,  tearing  along  towards 
Cairo  on  a  free-wheel,  a  typical 
young  Egyptian  of  the  present 
day.     The  tide  of  fashion  has 
engulfed  him  up  to  the  neck, 
and  he  is  nothing  if  not  Euro- 
pean, from  his  too-yellow  boots 
to  his  bright -green  tie  whereon 
the  rosebuds  bloom.     Light  is 
reflected   from   that    crowning 
glory  a  stiff  white  collar,  that 
loses  nothing  of  its  brilliance  by 
contrast  with  his  complexion. 
"A  little  blackish,"  to  quote 
one  of  his  countrymen,  is  the 
latter.     A  hat  is  the  headgear 
of  the  Christian,  never  worn  by 
the  Moslem  in  this  country,  so 
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he  completes  (?)  his  costume 
with  the  crimson  tarboosh, 
whose  blaok  silk  tassel  swings 
light  -  heartedly  behind  him. 
Behold  him,  thus  accoutred 
cap-a-pie,  go  rushing  madly  on 
his  way,  passing  within  an 
inch  of  the  foremost  of  a  group 
of  stately  Bedouin,  who,  de- 
bouching from  a  side  street, 
stand  amazed  and  silent,  won- 
dering if  such  things  can  really 
be,  or  if  it  is  a  dream.  For 
their  own  costume  and  general 
appearance  impel  one  to  ask, 
"  What  news  of  Abraham  the 
son  of  Terah  ?  "  and  only  this 
afternoon  have  they  pitched 
their  tents  for  the  last  time  on 
their  march  from  far  Arabia, 
bringing  Arab  steeds  to  sell, 
if  Allah  wills,  to  the  English 
subalterns  of  the  garrison,  for 
polo-ponies.  In  their  country 
people  do  not  rush  about  on 
wheels  without  carriages,  and 
as  to  dress,  le  dernier  cri  is  still 
a  garment  of  earners  hair,  with 
sandals. 

At  every  turn  one  meets  in 
this  amazing  little  village  street 
similar  anachronisms.  Men  and 
women  representing  to  the  life 
all  the  characters  of  the  Old 
Testament  since  that  unfor- 
tunate affair  of  the  serpent, 
sauntering  along  among  un- 
pioturesque  moderns  of  all 
nations,  side  by  side  with 
people  straight  from  the 
ancient  Egyptian  wall-paint- 
ings, who  differ  hardly  at  all 
from  their  brethren  in  the 
British  Museum.  But  the 
light  of  Egypt  transforms  and 
glorifies  everything,  and  that 
of  the  British  Museum  affords 
but  an  insipid  idea  of  the 
georgeous  effect  of  it  all.  A 
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glimpse  of  bright  pink,  scarlet, 
and  orange  -  clad  apparitions 
dancing  like  little  flames  in 
the  sunlight  held  our  gaze 
when  we  passed  a  merry  band 
of  maidens  at  their  play,  and 
later  we  saw  their  sinuous 
little  figures  go  rushing  past 
in  a  headlong  procession,  as, 
holding  on  to  one  another's 
skirts  to  represent  the  coupled 
waggons  of  a  train,  they 
dashed  among  the  traffic  on 
their  journey. 

Soon  we  left  the  main  street, 
to  follow  a  winding  course  along 
little,  intricate,  narrow  alleys, 
that  insinuated  themselves 
among  the  mud  -  brick  houses 
of  the  poorer  citizens,  and  in 
due  course  came  to  a  large 
double  gate  set  in  a  high  wall, 
— a  gate  once  painted  green  by 
human  art,  and  now  faded  into 
a  harmony  of  soft  colours  by 
that  of  time.  The  attendant 
dismounted  and  undid  the 
fastening  (which  was  original, 
consisting  of  a  pair  of  ancient 
handcuffs),  and  we  rode  into  a 
large  enclosure  with  a  stable 
in  the  middle  and  a  row  of 
loose -boxes  at  one  end.  In 
every  available  part  of  the 
open  space,  horses  who  could 
not  afford  expensive  lodgings 
stood  hobbled  and  tied  to  pegs 
driven  into  the  ground.  The 
place  was,  in  fact,  a  horse's 
hotel,  much  patronised  during 
the  winter  months  by  ladies 
and  gentlemen  in  training  for 
the  Cairo  Races. 

We  rode  round  the  corner  of 
the  central  building  (which 
contains  the  most  expensive 
suites  and  apartments),  our 
donkeys  stepping  carefully 
between  and  over  the  ladies- 
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maids  and  valets,  whose  pros- 
trate forms  littered  the  ground. 
They  were  all  fast  asleep,  ac- 
cording to  their  custom  at  that 
time  of  day,  and  some  of  them 
resembled  nothing  so  much  as 
a  bundle  of  old  rags,  owing  to 
the  venerable  and  ancient  cover- 
lets they  had  selected. 

At    the  farther  end    of   the 
yard  a  little,  smiling,  skewbald, 
mud -brick  and  plaster  house, 
standing    in   modest   isolation, 
dominates  the  scene.     Beneath 
a  broad-brimmed   peaked  hat- 
like   roof    it    sits    and    smiles, 
coyly   pretending    to    hide    its 
face  behind  a  little  green  acacia 
that   snuggles    up   against    it. 
But  the  merry  welcoming  ex- 
pression that  is  the  most  strik- 
ing characteristic  of  the  edifice 
is   not   to   be    hidden    by   any 
small    acacia.      I    was    drawn 
to  the  little  house  at  once,  as 
one     is    drawn    sometimes    to 
some  friendly  human  counten- 
ance that  one  has  never  seen 
before.     A  glanoe  at  my  com- 
panions' faces,  on  which  shone 
the    light   which    may   be   ob- 
served on  the  visage  of  some 
collector  of  rare  gems  as  he  con- 
templates  his   latest   treasure, 
told  me  that  we  had  reached 
our  goal.     Arrived  at  the  little 
tree,  we  dismounted,  delivering 
the  donkeys  to  the  care  of  the 
kindergarten,     who    promptly 
tied  them  all  to  the  tree  in  a 
bunch.       A     rickety     wooden 
staircase  led  from  the  tree  to 
the  first  floor,  or  piano  nobile. 
Up    this    stair    we    processed, 
to  find  ourselves  on  a  balcony, 
looking     in    through    a    glass 
double- door  upon  the  quaintest 
little   abode.      Four-square   it 
was,  'with    an    uneven    stone 


floor,  cool-looking  whitewashed 
walls,  and  a  very  pleating  gen- 
eral air  of  quiet  and  retirement. 
The  furniture  consisted  merely 
of    the   necessary   artistic   im- 
pedimenta and  a  chair  or  two. 
To  right  and  left  as  we  entered 
were  windows  whose  Venetian 
shutters   were    closed,   one    to 
keep   ont    the    sun,   the  other 
to  prevent  any  one  in  the  studio 
looking  on  the  roof  of  a  neigh- 
bour's house  and  catching  an 
unlawful  glimpse  of  the  women- 
folk.     Facing  us  the  sky  ap- 
peared   through    a  window   in 
the   upper    part   of    a    double 
door  that   seemed    to   he   pro- 
vided   for   the  oonvenienoe  of 
suicides,  as   it    apparently  led 
to    nothing    but    infinity:     so 
strongly   did    it   give   this   im- 
pression  that    as    one  of    my 
hostesses   stepped    forward    to 
open  it  I  involuntarily  bounded 
to     intercept     her.       At     this 
moment  both  sides  of  the  door 
flew  open,  and  there  burst  upon 
my  gaze  an  unexpected   pano- 
rama of  rarest  loveliness. 

Beneath  a  limpid  opalescent 
sky,  with  the  long  feathery 
olouds  that  herald  the  going 
down  of  the  sun  stealing  across 
it  to  their  appointed  place,  lay 
a  great  stretch  of  that  mar- 
vellous emerald  plain,  receding 
in  subtlest  gradations  to  the 
hills,  where  the  distant  pink 
of  the  desert  reminded  one  of 
the  lonely  vastnesses  that  lie 
beyond  this  thickly  peopled 
valley  of  the  Nile.  A  mud  em- 
bankment made  a  ridge  across 
the  fields  in  the  middle  distance, 
and  over  it  shone  the  white 
sails  of  laden  barges,  apparently 
proceeding  through  the  solid 
fields,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
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sailing  on  •  one  of  the  canals 
that  are  the  arteries  of  the 
land.  To  the  left  a  field-path 
led  from  the  village  to  a  long, 
low,  rambling  line  of  pink- 
washed  farm -buildings,  set  in 
a  grove  of  orange  and  lemon 
trees,  with  a  bodyguard  of  old 
cypresses  standing  round  about 
Along  this  path  a  constant 
stream  of  varied  life  kept  pass- 
ing, like  a  pageant,  to  and  fro. 
To  the  right  some  mounds  of 
crumbling  earth  and  an  obelisk 
remain  as  monuments  of  ancient 
times,  marking  the  site  of  a 
city  that  was  old  in  Moses* 
day:  the  obelisk  must  have 
been  a  familiar  object  to  him, 
when,  if  tradition  speaks  true, 
he  attended  the  university  near 
which  it  stood.  The  university 
is  dust,  but  the  obelisk  is  now 
much  visited  by  Americans. 

The  door  had  not  opened  on 
infinity  after  all,  but  on  to 
another  little  rickety  balcony 
below  the  level  of  the  room, 
with  a  rudimentary  parapet, 
on  which  at  some  personal  risk 
one  might  lean  and  meditate. 
I  stepped  out  and  continued  to 
djtfk  in  the  beauties  of  the 
soene.  Quite  close  below  a 
clump  of  big  trees  stood  pro- 
teotingly  over  a  wheezing, 
groaning  water  -  wheel,  whose 
music,  to  the  accompaniment 
of  splashing  water  and  the 
clacking  of  wooden  cogs,  was 
being  ground  out  by  a  slate- 
coloured  buffalo  with  bandaged 
eyes,  toiling  painfully  round  in 
his  appointed  circle.  Stopping 
for  a  moment  to  rest,  the  un- 
fortunate beast  was  assailed 
by  a  hailstorm  of  epithets 
reflecting  on  his  ancestry, 
shrilled  at  him  by  a  vigorous 
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little  girl  in  pink  cotton  frock 
and  black  Madonna-like  head- 
dress, who  was  stationed  on  a 
commanding  eminence  beside 
him,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  keeping  him  on  the  move. 
Reluctantly  he  resumed  his 
march  and  his  music,  and  the 
little  girl's  harangue  died  away 
in  a  peroration  of  curses  on 
his  progenitors  that  was  much 
more  forcible  than  ladylike. 

By  this  same  water-wheel,  I 
was  told,  would  gather  day  by 
day  the  farmers  and  the  neigh- 
bours and  the  idlers,  the  women 
and  the  children  and  the 
gossips,  who,  squatting  com- 
fortably in  the  shade  by  the 
pleasant  sound  of  the  water, 
would  discuss  with  humour 
and  zest  the  affairs  of  the 
family,  the  village,  and  the 
world.  Quite  audible  to  the  girls 
at  work  by  the  open  window 
WAS  their  talk,  and  scraps  of 
conversation,  revealing  many 
an  ancient  superstition,  many 
a  curious  custom,  floated  up  to 
the  little  balcony  from  time 
to  time.  We  stayed  there, 
musing  on  this  and  that,  until 
our  reverie  was  interrupted  by 
the  rattle  of  teacups,  and  we 
turned  to  see  the  studio  at- 
tendant within  unpacking 
viands  from  a  donkey's  pan- 
niers. 

This  person,  whom  the  X's 
had  discovered  working  in  rags 
tm  under  -  gardener,  and  had 
engaged  at  a  modest  wage  per 
month  to  "  do  everything  "  for 
them,  was  as  a  studio-attendant 
quite  unique.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  slave  in  the  house  of  a 
Bedouin  sheykh,  who  with  his 
followers  has  overcome  the  fear 
of  roofs  falling  in,  and  built  a 
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village  at  some  distance  from 
the  desert ;  and  though  his  early 
years  must  have  been  passed 
under  very  different  conditions, 
the  X's  told  me  that  he  took 
everything  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  had  picked  up 
quite  an  appreciable  knowledge 
of  the  processes  of  painting. 

In     complexion     a     decided 
brunette,   he    was    dressed    in 
the   artistic    Bedouin    fashion, 
with    a    long  -  sleeved    kaftan 
and  tassels  flying  round  from 
various  parts  of  his  draperies. 
There   was    something   almost 
uncanny     about     him     as     he 
squatted    on    the    ground    in- 
dustriously cleaning  a  palette 
with  the  easy  air  of  one  born 
to   the   work.     His   operations 
were  carried  on  with  the   ut- 
most skill   and   neatness,   and 
all     the    instruments     in     his 
charge      were      cleaned      and 
polished    so     that    it    was    a 
pleasure  to  handle  them.     For 
the    moment,   he    was    laying 
the  table  for  tea  with  the  care- 
fulness of  a  well-trained  parlour- 
maid, combined  with  a  languid 
and  d6gag6  manner  all  his  own. 
When  all  was  ready  he  retired 
down    the    stair   with    a    few 
painting  utensils,  and  looking 
into  the  stable-yard  I  watched 
him   getting   them  into  order 
for   to-morrow's    work.       The 
names  by   which  the    various 
implements  were  called  by  him 
and  his   employers  struck  me 
as     quaint:      correct     Arabic 
words  for   such    things   being 
non-existent,   or    at    any   rate 
unknown  to  either  party,  they 
took    refuge  in   a    descriptive 
code  of    their    own,   and    had 
evolved  such    terms    as    "the 
leathery  one  "  for  india-rubber, 
"the  wooden  one,"  meaning  a 


palette,  "the  carriage,"  a  large 
studio  easel,  and  "She  who  ia 
neither  oil  nor  benzoline,"  in 
mysterious  allusion  to  an  in- 
dividual who  was  also  some- 
times referred  to  as  "  'Bentina," 
and  whom  I  afterwards  dis- 
covered to  be  no  less  a  person- 
age than  Turpentine  herself. 

Now  followed  tea  and  talk, 
after  the  manner  of  studio  teas 
and  talks,  only  that  by  degrees 
we  talked  less  and  less,  and 
looked  out  of  the  western 
window  more  and  more,  and 
finally  ceased  talking  alto- 
gether, and  found  ourselves 
standing  enthralled  and  silent 
on  the  balcony  while  the  sun- 
set unfolded  itself.  Each  suc- 
ceeding phase  gave  place  to 
one  that  seemed  yet  finer  than 
the  last,  until  there  came  as 
a  climax  a  glorious  ruddy  blaze 
that  filled  the  sky  and  was 
reflected  on  the  earth  as  though 
the  world  had  taken  fire.  The 
next  moment  it  was  gone, 
leaving  nothing  but  a  dull  red 
glow  where  the  sun  had  dipped 
below  the  horizon,  and  this,  too, 
quickly  changed  to  sombre 
purple,  and  then  to  deep,  oold 
blue,  and  it  was  night. 

"Light  the  lantern,"  com- 
manded the  spinster -in -chief, 
"we  must  be  getting  home." 
Preceded  by  the  assistant  hear- 
ing a  candle  in  a  glass  cage, 
we  descended  the  stairs  with- 
out loss  of  limb  or  life,  and 
addressed  ourselves  to  the  task 
of  unravelling  the  now  tangled 
mass  of  tree,  donkeys,  and  don- 
key-boys, much  hampered  by  the 
well-meant  efforts  of  the  last. 
By  this  time  it  was  quite  dark, 
and  the  single  candle  served 
but  to  make  it  seem  more  in- 
tensely so,  increasing  the  diffi- 
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oulty  of  the  disentangling 
operation  twenty  -  fold.  Just 
as  we  were  considering  the 
plan  of  cutting  down  the  tree 
and  riding  off  together  with 
it  as  the  only  means  of  getting 
away  from  the  place,  came  a 
sudden  brightness  in  the  sky 
to  the  east,  over  the  dark  heads 
of  the  acacias  and  behind  the 
dome  of  the  mosque.  Brighter 
it  grew  and  swiftly  yellower, 
until  with  startling  suddenness 
there  shot  up  into  the  sky  the 
buxom  cheery  face  of  the  full 
moon,  and  all  was  light. 

"Allah's  lantern  is  the  best," 
remarked  the  assistant  lan- 
guidly, aa  he  blew  out  the 
candle. 

Engrossed  in  the  attempt  to 
extricate  my  donkey  from  the 
mass,  I  had  not  noticed  the 
approach  of  footsteps  till  the 
sound  of  a  horse-shoe  striking 
on  something  hard  rang  out 
and  caused  me  to  look  up. 
Then  I  saw  riding  into  the 
yard  three  people  who  were 
either  Caspar,  Melohior,  and 
Balthazar,  or  their  doubles. 
The  first  was  on  a  little 
white  arab,  the  other  two  on 
darker  horses.  They  came  to- 
wards us,  and  when  they  saw 
the  X's,  threw  themselves  off 
their  horses  and  came  forward 
to  greet  them.  They  were  all 
wearing  tke  crown-like  head- 
dress of  Arabia,  with  stately 
cloaks  of  various  colours  thrown 
loosely  round  them.  "Good 
evening,  O  my  uncle ! "  said 
one  of  the  girls  to  the  fore- 
most. "How  ran  the  horse 
to-day?"  "Well,  by  the 
Prophet,"  he  replied,  groping 
among  the  many  superim- 
posed layers  of  his  draperies, 
and  finally  extracting  from 


some  inner  hiding  -  place  a 
large  silver  stop  -  watch,  "  I 
will  show  you."  Pressing  the 
spring  he  started  the  second- 
hand, while  we  gathered  round 
to  watch  the  progress  of  the 
horse;  after  two  rounds  and 
some  ten  seconds  had  been 
traversed  by  the  hand  he 
pressed  the  spring  again,  and 
looked  up  in  triumph  at 
this  proof  of  his  horse's 
speed.  "Mashallah!"  we  all 
exclaimed,  "the  Lord  be 
praised ! " 

A  long  conversation  followed 
on  the  subject  of  horses  (for 
Gaspar  is  a  sportsman,  and 
the  X's,  when  not  painting, 
spend  most  of  their  time  in 
the  saddle);  the  other  kings 
kept  more  in  the  background, 
being  somewhat  shy  and  lees 
accustomed  to  the  English 
than  their  leader,  who  is 
the  landlord  of  the  stable, 
and  incidentally  of  the  studio 
also.  The  attendant  had  by 
this  time  combed  out  the 
tangle  at  the  tree,  and  came 
dreamily  forward  with  the 
donkeys.  I  took  the  hint,  and 
reluctantly  prepared  to  leave 
this  pleasant  place  for  the  heat 
and  bustle  of  Cairo.  The  X's, 
I  reflected,  with  their  cool 
and  airy  country-house  in  the 
neighbourhood  to  retire  to, 
had  chosen  the  better  part. 

Escorted  for  some  distance 
by  the  Arabs,  we  parted  from 
them  at  last,  pursued  by  many 
courteous  speeches  and  pious 
wishes  for  our  welfare.  These 
they  continued  to  reel  off  as 
long  as  we  were  within  ear- 
shot, until  at  last  their  distant 
voices  died  away  in  the  final 
salutation,  "Go  in  peace  I" 
NINA  BAIBD. 
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A   LOST   LETTER  OF  ANCIENT   ROME. 
TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  '  BLACKWOOD'S  HAOAZIKV.' 

SIR,— A  collection  of  ancient  MSS.  recently  came— it  matter* 

not  how into  my  possession.     On  examining  them,  I  found 

that  they  were  letters  written  by  eminent  people  in  the  last 
days  of  the  Roman  Republic,  and  dealt  with  different  aspects 
of  the  contemporary  political  situation.  Among  them  was  a 
letter  from  Cicero  to  Atticus,  which,  rendered  into  the  plain 
manner  of  Swift's  metrical  Epistles,  might,  as  it  seemed  to 
me,  be  of  interest  even  to-day  to  such  readers  of  'Maga'  as 
are  familiar  with  the  history  of  that  period.  I  accordingly 
submit  it  to  your  judgment. —Yours  respectfully, 

A  STUDENT. 


M.   TULLIUS  CICERO  TO  T.    POMPONIUS  ATTICUR 

WHILE,  happy  man,  afar  from  home, 
Through  Athens'  porticoes  you  roam, 
And  hunt  all  day  in  secret  nooks 
For  lurking  debtors  and  old  books, 
His  hours,  dear  Atticus,  your  friend  \ 
Must  in  the  chattering  Senate  spend  > 
On  talk  and  trifles  without  end ;         ) 
Tied  to  the  Forum,  watch  the  tricks 
Of  tribunioian  politics ; 
Or  waste  a  world  of  art  and  patienoe 
On  fruitless  party  combinations. 

"Why" — with  your  serious  face  you  ask- 
" Engage  then  in  a  hopeless  task? 
And,  as  an  Optimate,  why  not 
With  Cato's  self  cast  in  your  lot? 
Some  time  you  needs  must  intervene; 
And  his  the  cause  to  which  you  lean." 

Well,  first  by  circumstance  I'm  tied: 
I  started  on  the  other  side. 
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Marios,  my  grand  old  countryman, 
Who  these  mad  practices  began,1 
Led  me,  and  with  so  strong  a  will 
I  find  I'm  half  his  follower  still. 
Then  there's  this  Consulship  of  mine: 
I  can't  forget  friend  Catiline. 
No  decent  Party  would  deny 
I  saved  my  country;   who  but  I? 
And  yet  these  Nobles'  grudging  spirit 
Will  but  allow  me  half  the  merit. 
Besides — it  is  an  ancient  trouble! — 
In  civil  conflicts  I  see  double; 
And  if  the  Parties  can't  agree 
To  things  that  might,  but  will  not,  be, 
I  stand  aloof,  inert  and  wise,  \ 

To  view  the  warfare  I  despise, 
Because  the  fools  won't— compromise.  J 

Yon  know  how  stiffly  our  good  Knights 
Fought  for  their  old  judicial  rights, 
Which  Sulla  did  so  late  retrench, 
And  for  his  friends  swept  clean  the  Bench :  - 
I  laboured  long  with  voice  and  pen 
To  reinstate  the  moneyed  men, 
And  from  the  Senate  gained  thus  much ; 
But  when  I'd  brought  the  two  in  touch, 
Our  Cato  must  of  course  proscribe 
Each  juror  who'd  received  a  bribe; 
So,  when  defaulters  were  dismissed, 
I  found  myself  with  half  a  list. 
Contractors,  too,  he  tied,  like  Fate, 
To  their  strict  bargains  with  the  State. 
In  short,  the  Knights  believed  their  class 
Insulted — and  myself,  an  Ass!8 

Well!  since  it  quite  beyond  my  art  it 
To  reconcile  in  gross  the  Parties, 
Let  us  through  all  our  " Statesmen"  run, 
As  individuals,  one  by  one: 

1  Cicero  and  Mario*  were  natives  of  Arpinum,  and  Cicero  began  his  political 
career  in  connection  with  the  Marian  or  Democratic  party. 

*  Sulla  deprived  the  Knight*,  who  represented  the  moneyed  middle-claw,  of 
the  judicial  powers  which  they  had  acquired  under  the  Gracchi,  and  he 

theee  to  the  Senate. 

*  See  Cicero  to  Atticus,  i.  17.  8  ;  it  1.  8. 
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Judge  you  my  possible  allies, 

And  when  you  have  adjudged,  advise. 

Pompey  the  Great!    Our  natural  Leader? 
Pompey's  the  Party's  Special  Pleader. 
None,  with  so  fair  a  show  of  right, 
Can  make  the  Party  blaok  look  white; 
None  then  so  fit,  it  may  be  said, 
To  be  the  Party's  Figure-Head. 
Let  Pompey  be  but  Head  in  name, 
To  Pompey  it  is  all  the  same 
Which  cause  he  pleads ;  he'll  choose  for  Figure 
The  side  that  makes  him  look  the  bigger! 

Not  long  ago  I  hoped  that  he 
Would  for  the  Empire  work  with  me, 
Full  praise  I  deemed  he'd,  sure,  assign 
To  all  I'd  done  with  Catiline. 
Would  you  believe?   the  other  day,        ^ 
When,  in  the  House,  there  was  a  way  > 
The  fitting  compliments  to  pay, 
Praising  my  energy  and  skill, 
The  shabby  fellow  sat  quite  still : 
He  scarce  alluded  to  the  thing; 
And  all  the  official  buttering, 
All  the  superlative  degrees, 
He  left  to — Crassus,  if  you  please.1 


Pompey,  when  angling  for  the  Knights, 
Would  talk  for  ever  of  their  "Right*," 
His  words  were  full  of  milk  and  honey; 
None  need  be  soared  about  their  money: 
But  when  he  found  himself  the  neighbour 
Of  Clodius  and  his  Guilds  of  Labour,1 
His  "nay"  was  changed  at  once  to  "yea": 
The  bully  Tribune  had  his  way. 

Though  Pompey  would  by  Law  become 
Lord  of  the  Liberties  of  Rome 


i  Cicero's  vanity  and  his  annoyance  with  Pompey  for  not  ••  battering  "  hit 
^  to  Atticu.,  ig!4.  8. 


with  their  help  maintained  a  reign  of  terror  in  the  •Sets.  GUiWl  °f  Trmd**' 
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He  means  not,  in  the  execution, 

To  violate  the  Constitution.1 

To  Despotism  he  fain  would  rise, 

But  still  by  deoent  party  cries; 

So,  if  through  him  the  country  fall, 

Its  end  is  constitutional. 

Used  as  the  "moderate  men's"  decoy, 

Freedom  he'll  legally  destroy, 

Slow,  timid,  calculating  tool, 

Mad  Clodius'  butt,  and  Caesar's  fool. 
Clodius  by  nature  is  no  slug 

Like  Pompey :  dagger,  dungeon,  drug, 

All  urge  him  on  his  wild  career: 

He  craves  excitement,  far  or  near. 

Behold  him,  just  from  school  released, 

Playing  at  soldiers  in  the  East ! 

From  discipline  he  seeks  relief 

In  mutiny  against  his  Chief.2 

More  fond  of  warlike  words  than  blows, 

When  captured  by  our  Asian  foes,3 

How  cleverly  he  homeward  stole, 

And  broke  his  prison  and  parole! 

At  home  a  thousand  apish  tricks 

He  plays  on  Rome's  dull  politics. 

Through  the  whole  party  round  he'll  run; 

All  sides  he  joins,  and  sticks  to  none; 

To-day  helps  Catiline,  for  sport; 

To-morrow  drags  him  into  Court;4 

And — Combination  sage  and  pleasant!— 

Is  Caesar's  jackal,  just  at  present. 
Scarcely  had  Clodius  ceased  to  be  a 

Male  votary  of  Bona  Dea, 

When,  client  of  the  injured  spouse,6 

Though  sprung  himself  of  noble  House, 

He  flings  abroad  a  thousand  bribes 
To  woo  the  Jurymen  and  Tribes, 


>  Plutarch  says  that  Cato  undertook  to  vote  for  Pompey  as  sole  Consul 
because  any  government  was  preferable  to  anarchy,  and  partly  because  Pompey 
promised,  with  the  protection  of  the  City,  a  Constitutional  Government.  "MBMJ, 
however,  "  held  it  but  one  step  from  anarchy  to  absolute  Power."-- L\ft  of  C 

«  Plutarch,  LwtUua,  34. 

*  Dion,  xxxv.  15. 

«  Plutarch,  Cicero,  29. 

*  Clodius  was  suspected  of  an  intrigue  with  Ciesar's  wife,  Pompeia. 
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Attacks  My  Lords  with  shout  and  piean, 
And  begs  to  be  enrolled  "plebeian," 

Tribune  elect,  he's  now  aflame 
With  patriot  rage:  I  see  his  game. 
I'm  marked  for  his  revenge,  sinoe  I 
Exposed  his  perjured  "Alibi." 
Nor  will  his  fury  cease  until 
He's  either  driv'n  me  by  a  Bill 8 
To  exile,  or  with  kicks  and  cuffs 
Despatched  me  by  his  banded  Roughs. 

Agrarian  Flavius  4  finds  his  job, 
Like  Clodius,  with  the  flattered  Mob; 
The  Treasury's  spendthrift,  clever  fellow! 
None  with  more  brazen  lungs  can  bellow 
Against  the  noble  pirate  band 
Who  from  the  People  steal  the  land. 
Then, — when  he's  raised  the  party  storm, 
He,  he  alone,  can  plan  "Reform." 
Pretty,  in  a  tight  situation, 
To  see  him  front  a  Deputation ! 
So  mild,  so  plausible,  so  glib; 
Flavius,  you'd  think,  can  never  fib. 
Yet,  though  in  specious  phrases  skilled, 
He  scarce  deceives  the  Clodian  Guild. 
"Take  heed!"— I  overheard  one  say— 
"If  we  to  Flavius  grant  his  way, 
We're  done  I     He  will  as  surely  gull  us 
As  Pompey's  self  or  rich  LuoulluB." 
Unless  I'm  much  mistaken,  I, 
He's  tuned  the  party  key  too  high: 
Splendid  in  theory,  but  in  act 
I  doubt  he'll  find  his  fiddle  cracked. 

1  Patricians  could  not  be  elected  to  the  office  of  Tribune.     Clodias,  when 
seeking  election  to  that  office,  had  therefore  to  be  "adopted"  into  *  plebeian 
House. 

2  Clodius,  who  was  prosecuted  for  intruding  himself  into  the  mysteries  of  Bon*. 
Dea,  at  which  only  women  were  allowed  to  be  present,  net  up  an  "  Alibi "  at  his 
defence.     Cicero,  called  as  a  witness  against  him,  swore  that  he  had  seen  him  in 
Rome  at  the  time. 

8  Clodius  passed  a  Bill  through  the  Comitia  Tributa,  B.C.  58,  providing  that 
"  Any  one  who  had  put  citizens  to  death  without  trial  should  be  outlawed."  This 
of  course  had  reference  to  the  execution  of  Lentulus  during  the  Catilinarian 
conspiracy,  and  caused  the  exile  of  Cicero. 

4  Lucius  Flavins,  Tribune  of  the  People,  author  of  the  Agrarian  Law  referred 
to  by  Cicero  ii.  nis  Letter  to  Atticus,  i.  19.  4.  The  purchase  money  was  to  be 
provided  by  revenue  flowing  into  the  Treasury  from  foreign  source*. 
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But  why,  you  say,  why  bid  me  hear 
Of  Flavius  and  the  like  "small  deer," 
And  do  not  rather  ask  my  mind 
Of  Brutus,  Cato,  and  that  kind? 
Well,  yesl   In  Brutus  I  record 
A  ohampion  equal  to  my  sword; 
Praised,  envied,  blamed,  abused,  admired 
Of  course  (but  most  when  he  retired), 
None  could  match  Brutus  in  debate; 
His  style  was  worthy  of  the  State, 
The  Patriot  Party's  helm  and  shield- 
But  Brutus  now  has  left  the  field. 
He  strove,  good  "honourable  man," 
To  be  a  Stoio  partizan. 
Through  supersubtlety  of  wit 
To  lead  the  multitude  unfit, 
His  mind  sagacious,  sound,  eclectic, 
Turned  policy  to  dialectic; 
And  often,  at  a  Party  Meeting, 
Athirst  for  phrases  high  and  heatiug, 
I've  known  him  pause  to  puzzle  out 
The  whole  Philosophy  of  Doubt. 
Scorning  the  frenzy  and  the  fuss 
Strained  from  the  dregs  of  Romulus,1 
He  into  exile  goes  with  Plato, 
Disdainful  as  his  Uncle,  Cato. 

For  Cato — Does  he  hope  to  gain 
A  Party  triumph  by  Disdain? 
He  penetrates  the  Tribunes'  shams, 
But  can  he  rule,  with  Epigrams? 
If  in  his  cause  the  Knights  invest, 
They  will  exact  high  Interest. 
And  if,  on  strictly  moral  ground, 
Their  claim  seems  bad — why  not  compound?2 
Should  Cato  their  demands  deny, 
His  only  choice  will  be — to  die; 
And  if  he  please  his  Stoio  whim, 
And  dies, — why,  who  will  die  with  him? 
Those  valiant  "Die-Hards,"  who  to-day 
Encircle  him  in  brave  array, 

1  'In  Fax*  Romuli,'  Cicero  to  Atticus,  it  1.  8. 

2  Cato,  by  his  straightforward  honesty,  spoiled  Cicero's  diplomatic  policy  of 
bringing  about  a  union  between  the  Senate  and  the  Knights. 
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He'll  find  their  principles  have  veered, 
Whene'er  their  Mullets  grow  a  beard.1 


-6-v~  > 

) 

to  mine ;  > 

ibine.         ' 


Look  round  the  world  in  short,  I 

No  soul  with  whom  I  can  agree; 

For  always,  in  another's  line 

There's  something  contrary 

I  oannot  make  the  two  combine. 

Henoe,  all  things  said,  it  seems  not  wise 

To  act,  but  still  to  criticise. 

Far  from  the  world  of  State  I  live, 

In  wisdom  "deep  contemplative"; 

Sigh  for  my  Country,  and  expand 

My  lonely  furrow  in  the  sand. 


1  "  Cum  .  .  .  nostri  principca  digito  se  cerium  putent  attingere,  ti  rnulli  btrbati 
in  piacinis  slot,  qui  ad  mauuin  accedant,"  Ac. — Cicero  to  Atticus,  ii.  1.  7. 
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MUSINGS    WITHOUT    METHOD. 

(EDIPU8  THE  KINO— A  PROFOUND  STUDY  OP  CHARACTER  —  THE 
IRONY  OP  THE  TRAGEDY  —  SOPHOCLES  AT  COVENT  GARDEN  — 
THE  SETTING  OP  THE  PLAY  — "  CBDIPE  ROI  "  —  THE  TRIUMPH  OP 
M.  MOUNET-8ULLY — SIR  EDWARD  PTTZGERALD  LAW — A  MODERN 
DRAKE — HIS  VARIED  SUCCESS — HE  NEVER  KNEW  FAILURE. 


SOPHOCLES'  tragedy  of  CEdi- 
pus  the  King  is  the  masterpiece 
of  its  kind.  The  darkness  of 
the  story  which  it  unfolds  com- 
pels a  dark  austerity  of  treat- 
ment. The  poet  has  handled  his 
material  as  a  sculptor  might 
handle  a  block  of  marble.  He 
has  out  away  from  it  every- 
thing that  is  not  essential, 
everything  that  might  dull  the 
olear  and  living  outline.  The 
conspicuous  quality  of  the  play 
is  a  restraint,  which  is  the 
more  desirable  on  account  of 
the  poignancy  of  the  motive. 
Where  emotions  so  horrible  are 
engaged,  as  in  the  "  CEdipus," 
the  slightest  exaggeration  might 
revolt  the  spectator,  and  of  ex- 
aggeration Sophocles  is  here, 
as  elsewhere,  wholly  incapable. 
The  crimes  of  murder  and  in- 
cest, which  make  up  the  tra- 
gedy, are  heaven  -  sent,  and 
though  the  sin  is  rigorously 
expiated,  the  guilty  ones  are 
the  victims  of  a  curse  rather 
than  the  deliberate  contrivers 
of  evil  And,  as  Aristotle  said 
long  ago,  the  story  excites  our 
pity  and  terror  by  hearing,  not 
seeing.  CEdipus  was  exposed 
and  Laius  was  killed  long  be- 
fore the  action  of  the  piece 
begins.  And  when  Jooasta 
dies  by  her  own  hand,  we  are 
not  witnesses  of  the  tragedy. 
We  know  it  only  by  the  speech 
of  the  messenger. 


The  tragedy,  moreover,  moves 
to  its  appointed  end  with 
inexorable  justice.  If  once 
we  assume  the  conditions,  the 
story  is  not  merely  probable, 
it  is  inevitable.  Aristotle  con- 
fesses that  outside  the  tra- 
gedy (efo>  T?}?  rpaytp&ias)  there 
are  things  difficult  of  belief, 
and  some  of  the  modern  critics 
have  followed  Aristotle  with 
patient  fidelity.  The  ignor- 
ance of  CEdipus  perplexes 
them.  They  declare  that  it 
is  a  grave  fault  that  he  does 
not  know  what  happened  in 
his  kingdom  before  he  ascended 
the  throne.  Thus,  in  contempt 
of  the  conventions,  they  clamour 
for  realism.  They  insist  that 
the  tragedy  should  be  judged  by 
the  standard  of  life,  and  they 
forget,  firstly,  that  every  drama 
demands  certain  assumptions ; 
and  secondly,  that  it  is  a  per- 
fectly legitimate  artifice  of  the 
stage  to  pretend  ignorance  in 
the  characters  in  order  to 
explain  with  perfect  clarity 
the  fable  to  the  audience.  And 
if  the  "  CEdipus  "  be  perfect  in 
concentration  it  is  perfect  also 
in  simplicity.  The  language 
in  which  it  is  composed  is  the 
perfection  of  dramatic  diction. 
Never  was  the  " middle  speech  " 
employed  by  Sophocles  with 
a  more  beautiful  effect.  The 
ornaments  of  poetry  are  stern- 
ly oast  aside.  With  a  grave 
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economy  everything  is  sacri- 
ficed to  the  exposition  of  the 
drama.  Nowhere  else  in  litera- 
ture has  the  art  of  omission 
been  so  successfully  practised. 
"  Nothing  too  much,"  the  true 
motto  of  the  Greeks,  might 
be  set  as  an  epigraph  upon 
the  title-page  of  this  supreme 
tragedy. 

In  the  "GEdipus,"  as  in 
truth  in  all  his  plays,  Sophocles 
proves  that  he  is  before  all 
things  a  student  and  an 
observer  of  human  character. 
It  is  not  to  criticise  the  pre- 
vailing view  of  the  gods  and 
their  handiwork  that  he  turns 
the  legends  of  his  land  into 
tragedies.  He  is  not  engrossed, 
like  Euripides,  in  the  little 
puzzles  of  morality.  It  is  the 
abiding  interest  of  men  and 
women  which  still  holds  him. 
If  he  follows  obediently  the 
convention  of  his  time  in  ac- 
cepting the  Greek  mythology 
as  the  material  of  his  plays, 
having  accepted  it,  he  uses  it 
for  the  display  of  character  in 
action.  The  personages  of  his 
dramas  are  not  puppets,  and 
they  are  not  types.  They  are 
separate  human  beings,  vividly 
seen  and  perfectly  individ- 
ualised. It  is  this  supreme 
faculty  which  gives  to  the 
tragedies  of  Sophocles  a 
modern,  or  rather  universal, 
stamp.  OEdipus  and  Jooasta, 
Creon  and  Teiresias,  seem  alive 
to-day,  because  they  were  alive 
when  they  left  the  hand  of 
their  creator. 

At  the  very  outset  CEdipus 
is  a  man  of  strong  policy  and 
swift  resolution,  who  will  not 
palter  with  the  truth.  To 
save  the  city,  whose  salvation 


is  his  first  duty,  he  will  do 
whatever  is  required  of  him. 
He  will  consult  the  oracle  of 
the  god;  he  will  take  counsel 
with  the  soothsayer.  He  will 
inflict  upon  himself  the  punish- 
ment which  he  would  allot  to 
the  crimes  of  others.  "  I  pray," 
says  he,  "  that,  if  the  slayer  of 
Laius  should  be  an  inmate  of 
my  house,  I  may  suffer  the 
same  things  which  I  have 
called  down  upon  others." 
And  throughout,  until  the 
fatal  knowledge  overwhelms 
him,  the  Sophoolean  irony  is 
rarely  absent  from  his  speech. 
We  know,  in  the  theatre,  what 
is  concealed  from  him,  that  he, 
CEdipus,  and  he  alone,  is  the 
murderer  of  Laius  and  the 
pollution  of  Thebes. 

Thus  he  leaves  nothing 
undone  which  may  pierce  the 
mystery.  He  neglects  no  ru- 
mour. "  I  examine  every 
story,"  says  he.  When  Teir- 
esias enters  to  his  undoing, 
he  puts  complete  faith  in  the 
seer's  knowledge  and  sin- 
cerity. "Save  our  city,"  he 
cries; 

Save  thy  own 
GreatneM :  save  me ;  save  all  that  yet 

do  groan 
Under  the  dead  man's  wrong !    So  in 

thy  hand  we  lay  u§." 

In  every  word  of  the  speech 
there  is  a  profound  irony.  At 
each  step  CEdipus  approaches 
more  nearly  to  his  own  doom, 
and  yet  does  not  hesitate. 
When  Teiresias  makes  a  loyal 
plea  for  silence,  the  King  is 
filled  instantly  with  fury.  His 
respect  for  soothsayers  is  blown 
to  the  winds.  If  Teiresias  will 
not  speak,  then  is  Teiresias 
himself  the  culprit  True, 
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being  blind,  he  did  not  kill 
Laius  with  his  own  hand. 
But  assuredly  he  had  a  guilty 
knowledge  of  the  crime.  "  Had 
you  seen,"  thus  (Edipus  charges 
him,  "I  would  have  said  that 
this  thing  was  thine  alone." 
And  thus,  unwittingly,  he 
compels  Teiresias  to  tell  the 
truth— 

"So? — I  command  thee  by  thine  own 

word's  power 
To  stand  accurst,  and  never  from  this 

hour 
Speak  word  to  me,  nor  yet  to  those 

who  ring 
Thy  throne.      Thou    art    thyself   the 

unclean  thing." 

At  this  clear  charge  of 
Teiresias,  CEdipus  is  trans- 
formed. Sincerely  does  he 
believe  the  charge  false,  and, 
secure  in  his  own  innocence, 
suspects  the  soothsayer  of  in- 
trigue. It  is  for  Creon,  the 
usurper,  that  Teiresias  tells 
his  falsehoods.  He  deems  his 
throne  no  longer  safe ;  his 
suspicions  quicken  his  arro- 
gance and  strengthen  his  self- 
sufficiency.  Who  dares  to 
attack  him,  the  saviour  of  the 
land,  who  read  the  riddle  of 
the  Sphinx?  It  is  envy  that 
he  fears,  envy  that  attacks  the 
prosperous.  Henoeforth  he 
hates  Creon,  whom  he  deems 
a  supplanter,  as  bitterly  as 
he  hates  the  magic  -  man  and 
schemer,  the  false  beggar-priest, 
who  but  a  moment  since  was 
to  save  the  stricken  land.  "  O, 
wealth  and  majesty,"  he  de- 
plores, in  one  among  the  finest 
speeches  of  the  play, — 

"  0,  wealth  and  majesty,  0,  conquering 

skill 
That  carved  life's  rebel  pathways  to 

my  will, 


What  is  your  heart  but  bitterness,  if 

now, 
For  this  poor  crown  Thebes  bound  upon 

my  brow, 
A  gift,  a  thing  I  sought  not — for  this 

crown 
Creon,  the  stern  and  true,  Creon,  my 

own 
Comrade,  comes  creeping  in  the  dark  to 

ban 
And  slay  me." 

Henceforth  he  is  deaf  to  reason 
and  to  argument.  In  vain 
Creon  attempts  to  defend  him- 
self. The  bluff,  honest  man, 
without  imagination,  he  can  ill 
understand  the  harsh  fancies 
woven  by  pride  and  anger  in  the 
mind  of  CEdipus.  He  at  any 
rate  is  not  the  fool  "  who  careth 
more  to  bear  a  monarch's 
name  than  do  a  monarch's 
deeds."  For  a  moment  the 
dispute  is  hushed  by  Jooasta, 
but,  even  though  she  comes 
to  bring  peace,  she  drives  the 
hapless  CEdipus  still  further 
on  the  path  of  discovery.  The 
stranger  who  brings  news  from 
Corinth  and  the  shepherd  of 
King  Laius  weave  the  web  of 
conviction  more  closely  about 
the  King  and  Queen.  Jooasta, 
the  first  to  discover  the  truth, 
dies  by  her  own  hand,  and 
CEdipus,  revealed  at  last  as 
the  pollution  of  the  city,  puts 
out  his  eyes.  The  play  ends 
in  a  scene  of  tender  pathos. 
CEdipus,  deprived  of  his  chil- 
dren, is  left  blind  and  alone. 
Creon,  the  man  of  prose  and 
action,  softens  the  hard  truth 
not  a  jot.  "  Crave  not  to  be 
master  in  all  things/'  he  says ; 
"for  the  mastery  which  thou 
didst  win  hath  not  followed 
thee  through  life."  The  com- 
ment of  the  chorus  is  at  once 
deeper  and  more  humane: 
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"  Therefore,  while  our  eyes  wait 
to  see  the  destined  final  day, 
we  must  call  no  one  happy 
who  is  of  mortal  race  until 
he  hath  crossed  life's  border, 
free  from  pain." 

Such  is  the  play  whioh 
Herr  Reinhardt,  greatly  daring, 
has  produced  at  Covent  Garden, 
with  all  the  lavish  use  of  stage 
colour  and  stage  accessories  to 
whioh  he  hafl  accustomed  us. 
He  could  not  have  chosen  a 
worse  play  for  the  exposition 
of  his  theories.  Where  the  emo- 
tion is  as  profound  as  in  the 
"CEdipus,"  nothing  is  wanted 
save  reticence  and  tranquillity. 
The  mere  recital  of  the  lines  is 
enough  to  produce  the  impres- 
sion desired  by  the  poet.  The 
clamorous  voice,  the  restless 
gesture,  whioh  may  be  useful 
in  melodrama,  merely  tear  a 
real  passion  to  shreds.  Now, 
it  is  Herr  Reinhardt's  policy 
never  to  leave  his  audience  at 
peace  for  a  moment.  At 
Covent  Garden  he  included  all 
the  spectators  in  the  troubled 
action  of  the  drama.  His  mob 
of  supers  dashed  up  and  down 
between  the  stalls.  The  two 
halves  of  the  chorus  emerged 
from  two  corners  of  the  audi- 
torium. CEdipus  himself,  in 
moments  of  stress,  hurled  him- 
self in  fury  from  the  stage, 
and  finally  tottered,  blind  and 
wounded,  down  the  whole 
length  of  the  stalls,  and  left 
you  wondering  how  soon  in 
his  mad  progress  he  would 
reach  Waterloo  Bridge.  For 
this  piece  of  absurdity  there  is 
no  excuse  and  no  warrant.  The 
Greeks  rightly  believed  that  the 
sight  of  human  suffering  should 
not  be  brought  too  near  to  the 


spectators  in  a  theatre,  and 
though  it  is  true  that  CEdipus 
appeared  upon  the  stage  with 
sightless  eyes,  he  was  not  asked, 
until  now,  to  mingle  with  the 
audience  and  grope  his  blind 
way  out  through  the  theatre 
door. 

The  masterpiece  of  Sophocles 
is  like  a  perfect  globe,  whioh 
reflects  strange  shapes  and 
colours,  if  you  will,  but  whioh  is 
in  itself  finished  and  unbroken. 
Herr  Reinhardt's  performance 
is  a  thing  of  spikes  and  jagged 
edges.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to 
disengage  the  real  drama  from 
the  strange  sounds  and  sights 
with  whioh  he  has  composed  it. 
It  was  onoe  said  by  a  man  of 
wit  and  sense  that,  though  any 
one  can  make  a  crowd  with  a 
hundred  men,  it  takes  an  artist 
to  make  a  orowd  with  five. 
Herr  Reinhardt  has  not  proved 
himself  an  artist.  By  a  sort  of 
realism  he  has  driven  it  into 
your  mind  that  the  palace  of 
CEdipus  was  beset  always  by 
a  shouting  multitude.  His 
Theban  Citizens  dash  up  and 
down  the  theatre  with  a  speed 
and  energy  whioh  would  be 
appropriate  to  the  running- 
path.  They  shout  and  wave 
their  arms  as  though  they  were 
zealous  strangers  to  fatigue. 
And  at  every  moment  they 
retard  the  action  of  the  drama. 
After  all,  noise  is  not  emotion  ; 
it  does  not  even  heighten 
emotion;  and  throughout  the 
presentation  of  CEdipus  we  were 
conscious  of  a  dispute  going 
on  between  the  stage  and  the 
gangway  of  the  stalls,  whioh 
was  held  by  a  compact  and 
busy  throng  of  gesticulating 
men  and  women. 
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The  stage-setting  is  equally 
characteristic  and  equally  un- 
satisfactory. The  black  palace, 
in  which  CEdipus  is  supposed 
to  dwell,  is  neither  Greek  nor 
beautiful.  The  brazen  doors, 
through  which  he  passed, 
appear  to  belong  to  that  dis- 
credited style  which  once  was 
called  fort  nouvaau.  The 
lights  of  swiftly  changing 
colour  dazzle  the  eye  and  im- 
pair the  dignity  of  the  play. 
If  CEdipus  is  but  a  piece  of 
coloured  glass  in  a  kaleidoscope, 
he  should  be  content  with  his 
shifting  hues,  and  not  attempt 
to  speak.  Throughout  the  per- 
formance there  is  an  impres- 
sion of  sky-signs,  now  blue, 
now  red,  now  glittering,  now 
suddenly  eclipsed.  It  is  not 
Sophocles  :  it  is  not  drama :  it 
is  an  CEdipus  of  the  Fried- 
riohstrasse,  seen  in  the  appo- 
site surroundings  of  a  music 
hall. 

That  the  actors  should  pre- 
serve a  due  measure  of  dignity 
and  restraint  in  such  an  en- 
vironment was  impossible. 
With  one  exception,  they 
missed  the  style  and  sense  of 
the  tragedy.  Nor  was  it  alto- 
gether their  fault.  From  be- 
ginning to  end  they  were 
overweighted  in  the  competi- 
tion of  clamour.  Strong  as  is 
Mr  Martin  Harvey's  voice,  it 
could  not  always  contend  suc- 
cessfully with  the  crowd.  Had 
he  surmounted  the  hurly-burly 
he  would  still  have  fallen  very 
far  short  of  the  occasion.  He 
is  not  in  any  sense  a  tragic 
actor.  The  majesty  and  deg- 
radation of  CEdipus  are  alike 
beyond  his  reach.  Compelled 
to  force  the  note  at  the  out- 


set, he  could  but  mangle  his 
emotion,  and  his  CEdipus  is 
a  figure,  not  of  tragedy,  but 
of  melodrama.  There  was  no 
beauty  in  the  performance.  It 
touched  us  neither  to  pity 
nor  terror.  Once,  at  the  very 
height  of  tragedy,  he  sketched 
a  few  steps  of  a  joyous  dance, 
and  thus  fell  sudden  into 
the  ludicrous.  Even  when  he 
passed  us  on  his  way  out  of 
the  theatre,  even  when,  by  a 
final  and  monstrous  piece  of 
impropriety,  he  gave  the  last 
reflection  of  the  Chorus  as 
though  it  were  his  own,  he 
left  us  sadly  unmoved.  And 
if  he  had  stood  in  one  place 
and  had  spoken  his  lines  with 
a  quiet  simplicity,  he  might 
perhaps  have  moved  his  audi- 
ence to  tears  1 

In  one  respect  the  perform- 
ance recalled  the  old  Lyceum, 
though,  to  be  sure,  the  Lyceum 
at  its  best  (or  worst)  would 
never  have  tolerated  the  clam- 
our which  disturbed  the  audi- 
ence at  Covent  Garden.  If  you 
had  shut  your  eyes  you  might 
have  thought  that  you  heard 
once  more  the  intonations  of 
the  late  Sir  Henry  Irving. 
His  voice  would  have  been 
more  various,  his  sense  of  the 
situation  more  highly  pictur- 
esque. But  the  tricks  and 
mannerisms  were  there  to  con- 
fuse our  understanding  of 
Sophocles.  And  so,  too,  Miss 
M'Carthy  had  caught  the  echo 
of  Miss  Terry's  voice,  though 
we  doubt  whether  Miss  Terry 
would  ever  have  left  the  stage 
with  so  wild  a  scream  as 
heralded  Jooasta's  death.  We 
spoke  before  of  one  meritori- 
ous exception.  The  exception 
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was  Mr  Dyall,  who  took  the  M.   Mounet  -  Sully  is  a  noble 

part    of    the    Messenger   from  performance,    well    considered 

the  palace,  and  who  gave  his  and    perfectly   finished.      The 

lines  in   the  right   spirit   and  actor  begin*  with  a  quietude 

with  a  just  elocution.     He,  at  which  permits  him  afterwards 

any  rate,   has    grasped   some-  to  give  a  free  and  varied  play 

thing  of  the  meaning  of  Greek  to  his  emotions.     He  does  not 

Tragedy,   and   does  not  think  exhaust  his  own  sense  of  tr*- 

that  shouting  and  the  gesture  gedy  and  your  patience  at  his 

of    realism    provide    the    best  first  entry  upon  the  stage.     If 

commentary  upon  the  lines  of  you    compare   the   Frenchman 

Sophocles.     A    final    word    of  and    the  Englishman  in  your 

dispraise    must    be     given    to  memory,  it  is  difficult   to   be- 

Professor  Murray's  translation,  lieve  that  they  were  interpret- 

whioh    was    used     at    Covent  ing  the  same  tragedy,  that  they 

Garden.      It     is     difficult     to  were  speaking,  each  in  his  own 

imagine    a     style     less     aptly  tongue,  the  same  words. 

suited    to    the     interpretation  The  scene  at  the  Francais  is 

of    Sophocles    than    Professor  beautiful,   and    of  a   beautiful 

Murray's.     With  its  memories  simplicity.     The  palace  of  the 

of  William  Morris  and  romance,  King    of    Thebes     is     marred 

it    is    the    very    antithesis    of  neither    by    swarthy    columns 

classical   propriety  ;    and  even  nor  by  fantastic  doors  of  brass. 

if  the  actors  had  respected  the  It   is    just   such   a   setting  as 

cadence    of    the    verse,    which  befits     the     restrained     inter- 

they     did     not,     the     English  pretation.      At    each    step    in 

translation  would    have   failed  the    tragedy   M.   Mounet-Sully 

to   give   a   fair    impression    of  proves  how  intimately  he  has 

the  original.  appreciated   his  author's  text. 

By  a  piece  of  good  fortune  His  pride  and   dignity,  when 

we  were  able  to  see  the  "  CEdipe  Teiresias     accuses     him,     are 

Roi "    acted    at    the    Theatre  superb.     The  contempt  where- 

Fran9ais  the   very  day  before  with    he   calls  Teiresias   blind 

Herr  Keinhardt  produced  his  in    "eye    and    ear    and    wit" 

version     at     Covent     Garden,  withers    the    seer.      There    is 

The    contrast  was  vivid   and  a  nobility   in   his  every  step, 

complete.     In  Paris  there  is  no  his    every   gesture.      His   face 

straining    after  a   purposeless  is     the     quick     and     striking 

originality,  no  attempt  to  ob-  index     of     his     passion.      His 

soure  or  belittle  the  passion  of  voice    rises  in   anger  or  sinks 

the  piece  with  shouting  mobs  in  emotion  with   an   exquisite 

or  coloured  lights.     There  you  modulation.       In     the     single 

may  follow   the  majestic  tra-  word     "demeure,"    wherewith 

gedy    of    Sophocles    from    its  he     stays     the    departure    of 

quiet  opening  to  its  quiet  close  Teiresias,    there    is     the    very 

without  turmoil  or  perplexity,  accent    of    kingship  and  oom- 

The  actors  fulfil  their  allotted  mand.     When  he  faces  Creon 

parts  as  they  are  disciplined  to  with    the   reproach   "  perfide," 

fulfil   them.      The   (Edipus  of  he  puts  into  it  all   the  scorn 
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and  anger  of  his  soul.  As 
Jooasta  tells  him  the  story  of 
the  three  oross-roads,  he  touches 
his  brow  in  doubt  and  anguish, 
as  though  the  past,  in  all  its 
horror  and  misery,  were  com- 
ing baok  to  him.  The  eager- 
ness with  which  he  seizes 
the  smallest  clue  of  escape,  the 
apprehension  which  he  displays 
as  the  net  of  truth  is  more 
tightly  drawn,  are  rendered 
as  only  a  master  could  render 
them.  He  fights  his  destiny 
with  courage  and  despair,  until 
you  feel  all  the  pity  and  terror 
which  tragedy  inspires.  His 
emotion  at  the  death  of  Polybus 
is  as  deep  and  sincere  as  life 
itself.  And  the  pathos  of  the 
last  scene  of  all,  tender  as  it  is, 
is  still  majestic.  Broken  though 
he  is  upon  the  wheel  of  fate, 
CEdipus  is  still  a  King,  and  it 
is  with  the  dignity  of  kingship 
that  at  the  last  he  bows  his 
head  in  silence. 

M.  Mounet  -  Sully's  is  a 
triumph  of  representative  art, 
studied,  well  -  balanced,  and 
foreseen.  He  knows  precisely 
what  impression  he  desires  to 
produce,  and  he  produces  it 
without  strain  or  fumbling. 
Not  a  tone  nor  a  gesture  is 
left  to  the  hazard  of  the 
moment  Above  all,  the  per- 
formance is  supple  like  the 
tide  of  life.  He  has  but  one 
task  to  achieve — to  set  before 
us  the  ruin  of  a  kingly  soul. 
He  does  not  attempt  too  little 
nor  too  much.  It  is  not  for 
him  to  be  the  victim  of  a 
theory.  The  stage-decoration, 
always  adequate  at  the  Theatre 
Fran9ais,  is  sufficient  for  his 


purpose  and  our  admiration. 
It  does  not  permit  the  hundred 
distractions  which  at  Covent 
Garden  appear  the  essence  of 
the  piece.  And  when  we  have 
noted  the  contrast  we  may 
point  the  moral,  that  the  stage- 
carpenter,  or  the  stage -artist 
if  he  prefer  thus  to  be  called, 
should  be  subordinate  always 
to  the  dramatist  and  the  actor. 
Herr  Rein  hard  t  has  failed  be- 
cause he  has  used  CEdipus  the 
King  as  a  mere  excuse  for 
decoration.  He  has  outraged 
Sophocles,  and  made  his  actors 
of  no  account.  Let  us  hope, 
therefore,  that,  when  next  we 
see  the  supreme  tragedy  of  all 
time,  it  will  not  be  set  upon 
a  stage  made  in  Germany. 

The  Life  of  Sir  Edward  Fitz- 
Gerald Law,1  so  admirably 
written  by  Sir  Theodore  Mori- 
son  and  Mr  Hutohinson,  is  a 
genuine  piece  of  romance.  Law 
was  of  the  true  breed  of  Drake 
and  Hawkins.  Had  he  lived 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  he 
would  have  planted  his  coun- 
try's flag  in  the  New  World, 
he  would  have  singed  the  beard 
of  Spain,  and  would  have  re- 
turned laden  with  booty  and 
golden  ingots.  Born  into  a  pro- 
saic age,  he  seized  with  both 
hands  whatever  it  might  give 
him  of  variety  and  excite- 
ment. The  spirit  of  adventure 
breathed  within  him.  Patriot 
and  statesman  though  he  was, 
he  loved  the  many  tasks  which 
he  undertook  more  for  their 
own  sakes  than  for  their  re- 
sults. He  threw  himself  with 
so  splendid  an  energy  into 


1  Life  of  Sir  Edward  FitzGerald  Law,  K.C.S.I.,  K.C.M.O.     By  Sir  Theodore 
Moruon,  K.C.LE.,  and  George  T.  Hutchinaon.     Black  wood.     15i.  net. 
VOL.  CXCI. — NO.  MCLVL  U 
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whatever  lay  before  him,  that 
he  seemed  to  exhaust  its  in- 
terest before  he  had  done  with 
it.  Thus  he  was  always  some- 
thing of  a  rolling  stone,  but 
a  rolling  stone  that  gathered 
moss  —  at  any  rate,  for  the 
country  that  counted  upon  his 
services. 

And  thus  it  is  that,  as  we 
read  his  Life,  it  seems  not  one 
life  but  half  a  dozen.     Born  at 
Caraig  Bhan,  County  Down,  in 
1846,  of  a  family  of  bankers, 
Edward  Law  entered  the  Royal 
Military  Academy  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  ;   and  after  a  few 
years    spent    in    India,    where 
he  "made  considerable  inroads 
upon   his   modest    patrimony," 
he   left  the  army  to  seek   his 
fortune  in  Russia.     It  is  char- 
acteristic of  him  that  he  took 
up  each  new  profession  without 
training  and  without  hesitancy. 
He   went    to    Russia    with    no 
knowledge  of  the  language  and 
with    the  scantiest   experience 
in    business.      But    he    learnt 
both    business    and    language 
as   he   went    along,   and    suc- 
ceeded for  some  ten  years  as 
a     salesman     of     agricultural 
machinery.       Meanwhile      his 
apprehensive     brain      enabled 
him  to  master  the  tendencies 
and     ambitions      of     Russian 
policy,    nor    did    he    ever    re- 
vise  the  judgments  which   he 
formed     early     in     life.      To 
him    Russia  was    always    the 
enemy,     not     Germany.      He 
firmly    believed    that    it    was 
with   Russia   that  the  British 
Empire  must  ever  be  in  con- 
flict.      The     "Tartar     peril," 
manifest   to  him   in   1882,  re- 
mained ever  before  him.     "  By 
land     or     water,"     said     he, 


"Russia  is  determined  to  con- 
tinue to  advanoe  towards  Af- 
ghanistan,    and     a     railway 
through     Persia     would     un- 
doubtedly afford   the  quickest 
means  of  communication.    With 
Persian  forced  labour  it  would 
cost  Russia  comparatively  little 
for    construction.      A  railway 
from  the  Caucasus  to  Teheran 
is   truly  represented  to  Persia 
as   being  of  great  importance 
to  herself;  but   when  onoe  a 
commencement  is  made,  Russia, 
for  her  own  purposes,  will  push 
on    Eastwards."      Suoh    were 
the    considerations    which    al- 
ways influenced   his   views  of 
foreign  policy.      Mr  Oarvin,  in 
an  eloquent  chapter  contribut- 
ed  to   Sir  Theodore  Morison's 
book,      has     sketched      Law's 
opinions      with     vigour     and 
lucidity.        He      sympathised, 
says    Mr    Garvin,    "not    only 
with  Constantinople  and  Berlin 
against     8t     Petersburg,    but 
with     Athens    against     Sofia. 
The   rest  followed.     He  main- 
tained    that    friendship    with 
Turkey,   in    view    of   the    im- 
portance to  the  British  Empire 
of    the    seventy   millions    and 
more  of  Moslems  in  India  and 
Egypt,  was  far  and  away  the 
most  vital  interest  of  our  foreign 
policy.     Next   to  that  he  put 
friendship  with  Greece,  a  na- 
tion   of    traders    and    sailors, 
whose  attachment  to  us  might 
prove  in  the  long-run  the  best 
support  of  our  naval  power  in 
the  Mediterranean.      He    put 
third  in   importance  the  con- 
tention that  everything  ought 
to  be  done  to  bring  about  an 
amicable   adjustment   between 
England  and  Germany."  These 
opinions  are  not   widely  held 
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to-day.  They  are  at  least  in- 
telligible, and  were,  as  Law 
interpreted  them,  perfectly  con- 
sistent. 

In  1882  Edward  Law  deter- 
mined  to  leave  Russia.  He 
took  little  away  with  him 
save  the  opinions  whioh  we 
have  indicated  and  ten  years 
of  invaluable  experience.  "I 
have  learnt  to  unlearn,"  said 
he,  and  thus  was  ready  for 
any  enterprise  that  might  pre- 
sent itself.  He  had  not  long 
to  wait.  In  1883  the  King  of 
the  Belgians  demanded  of  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  u  un  jeune 
Gordon  s'il  en  existe,"  to  take 
charge  of  the  International 
Association  of  the  Congo.  Sir 
Garnet  applied  to  Sir  Henry 
Braokenbury  for  the  "  young 
Gordon/1  and  he  recommended 
Law,  who  thought  well  of  the 
project,  and,  unlike  the  most 
of  men,  was  not  ill-disposed 
towards  King  Leopold.  But 
the  affair  moved  slowly,  and 
before  the  King  of  the  Belgians 
had  completed  his  arrange- 
ments Law  was  fighting  the 
battle  of  the  Globe  Telephone 
Company  against  the  United, 
its  powerful  rival.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  excellent 
terms  for  the  company  whioh 
employed  him,  as  he  was  wont 
to  succeed  at  each  stage  of  his 
adventurous  life,  and  then  sud- 
denly the  War  Office,  after  a 
silence  of  fifteen  years,  offered 
him  a  chance  of  active  service. 

This  was  in  1885,  and  forth- 
with he  was  appointed  Trans- 
port Officer  with  the  Suakin 
Field  Force.  But  no  sooner 
was  the  war  over  than  he  went 
on  the  tramp  again,  this  time 
in  the  interests  of  the  Amur 


River  Navigation  Company, 
and  was  back  in  England  in 
time  to  take  part  in  a  vigorous 
campaign  against  Mr  Glad- 
stone's schemes  of  Home  Rule. 
When  Mr  Gladstone  was  driven 
from  office,  Law  threw  himself 
with  all  his  energy  into  the 
establishing  of  the  Imperial 
Institute,  and  out  of  the  work 
whioh  he  did  to  this  end  there 
came  the  suggestion  of  a  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Depart- 
ment, whioh  he  himself  was  the 
first  to  direct.  In  other  words 
Law  was  offered,  in  1887,  "  an 
appointment  described  asFinan- 
oial  and  Commercial  Attaohd," 
with  headquarters  fixed  at  St 
Petersburg,  and  a  roving  com- 
mission in  the  countries  of  the 
Near  East. 

Here  was  a  post  after  Law's 
own  heart,  and  a  post  whioh 
none  could  have  filled  with  a 
better  hope  of  success  than  he. 
He  was  the  master  of  many 
languages ;  he  knew  Russia 
like  his  pocket ;  he  was  gifted 
with  a  power  of  work  whioh 
few  could  excel;  and  it  need 
not  be  said  that  he  abundantly 
justified  his  appointment.  His 
reception  at  St  Petersburg,  it 
is  true,  was  chilling.  Sir 
Robert  Morier,  a  man  of  equal 
vigour  and  tenacity,  did  not 
approve  of  the  new  scheme. 
".Well,  sir,"  said  he,  when  Law 
was  announced,  "  I'm  d  d  if 
I  know  why  you  are  here."  He 
was  not  long  in  doubt.  With 
characteristic  candour  he  ac- 
knowledged the  valuable  quali- 
ties whioh  Law  brought  to  his 
work  as  soon  as  he  discovered 
them,  and,  as  he  said,  "  parted 
with  him  with  very  great  re- 
gret." Thus  for  three  years 
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Law  travelled  through  the 
Caucasus  and  Persia,  marking 
trade  routes,  writing  reports, 
and  teaching  the  Persians  that 
"  their  capital  may  be  as  safely 
and  more  conveniently  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  banker  than 
under  the  hearthstone  of  their 
own  houses." 

Two  years  later  Law  was  on 
leave  in  Ireland,  and  a  telegram 
came  from  the  Foreign  Office 
which  sent  him  forthwith  to 
Greece.  He  had  never  been 
there.  "How  does  one  get  to 
that  country  ?  "  he  asked.  "  I 
never  thought  of  its  existence." 
Nor,  indeed,  did  he  ever  until 
the  end  think  of  that  Greece 
which  means  so  much  to  many 
Englishmen.  Law  was  no 
student  of  the  classics.  His 
interest,  like  the  interest  of 
all  adventurers,  was  entirely  in 
the  present.  For  the  Greece 
of  Sophocles  and  Phidias,  of 
Pericles  and  Thuoydides,  he 
oared  not  a  jot.  Well  as  he 
came  to  know  Athens,  intimate 
as  were  the  ties  which  after- 
wards bound  him  to  that  city, 
he  visited  the  Parthenon  only 
once,  and  then  because  he 
had  heard  of  its  curved 
pillars,  so  that  after  all  it  was 
the  mechanical  problem,  not 
the  sentiment  of  art,  which 
persuaded  him  to  climb  the 
Acropolis.  The  point  of  view 
is  characteristic  of  Law,  and 
it  was  absolutely  sincere.  A 
story  told  by  Lady  Law  will 
illustrate  the  peculiar  sympathy 
which  Law  felt  for  Greece 
better  than  a  page  of  argu- 
ment. She  recalls  "  that  once 
on  public  holiday  as  they  were 
going  out  he  said  to  her: 
'Come  along;  I'll  take  you 
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to  a  plaoe  and  show  you  a 
view  of  Athena  you  have  never 
seen  before.'  On  drawing  near 
to  the  Zappeion  Park,  I  ex- 
claimed, '  Well,  Edward,  of  all 
places  to  bring  me  to  on  a 
holiday!'  'Come  along,'  he 
repeated.  And  indeed  toon 
after,  I  was  lost  in  admiration 
of  the  view  that  presented  itself 
all  at  onoe  to  my  eyes, — the  sea 
through  the  columns  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter,  the  Acropolis 
to  my  right,  the  Stadium  to  my 
left,  and  Lyoabettos  behind. 
'  That  is  your  Athens,'  he  ex- 
claimed, *  isn't  it  ? '  Then,  with 
a  sweeping  movement,  he  added : 
1  And  all  this,  with  this  crowd 
—  this  living  orowd  —  around 
us  is  my  Athens." 

That,  indeed,  was  the  Athens 
to  which  he  oame,  with  its  liv- 
ing crowds  and  its  financial 
disasters,  and  whioh  he  served 
faithfully  for  many  a  year. 
His  first  taak  was  to  draw  up 
a  report  upon  the  financial 
condition  of  the  country.  The 
report  was  not  altogether  hope- 
ful. A  lax  administration  ne- 
glected the  proper  collection  of 
taxes,  whilst  the  balance  of 
trade  was  steadily  against  the 
country.  "It  is  said,"  wrote 
Law,  "that  Greek  patriotic 
sentiment  develops  such  viol- 
ence of  partisan  feeling  as  to 
prevent  the  equitable  enforce- 
ment of  taxation.  Political 
animosity,  it  is  affirmed,  is 
sometimes  given  forcible  ex- 
pression through  the  strict  de- 
mands of  tax  assessors  and 
collectors,  while  leniency  shown 
to  friends  prejudices  the  treas- 
ury." On  the  other  hand,  he 
declared  his  perfect  faith  in 
the  unimpeachable  integrity  of 
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the  statesmen  of  the  country, 
who  gave  their  services  with- 
out stint  or  personal  benefit 
for  salaries  of  not  more  than 
£400  a-year.  Nor  was  this 
financial  report  the  last  duty 
which  Law  discharged  for 
Greece.  Had  it  not  been  for 
his  firmness,  she  would  have 
been  asked  to  pay  a  far  higher 
indemnity  than  was  paid  after 
the  Turkish  War.  And  Greece 
was  never  unmindful  of  the 
debt  which  she  owed  to  Law. 
Sir  Theodore  Morison's  book 
contains  not  a  little  evidence 
of  her  fidelity  to  the  man  who 
had  served  her.  When  he  died, 
the  Municipal  Council  of  Athens 
paid  him  the  rare  compliment 
of  naming  one  of  its  thorough- 
fares Edward  Law  Street. 
Far  better  than  compliments, 
Athens  gave  Law  his  wife,  to 
whom  his  perfect  devotion  was 
in  harmony  with  the  sense  of 
romance  never  absent  from  his 
life. 

After  Greece,  the  Ottoman 
Debt  engrossed  him  for  a 
while,  and  then,  in  1899,  he 
was  induced  to  accept  the  post 
of  Financial  Member  of  Council 
in  India.  How  well  he  ac- 
quitted himself  in  the  difficult 
post  is  here  set  forth  at  great 
length  in  a  chapter  written  by 
Sir  William  Meyer.  His  views 
on  the  general  politics  of  India 
are  sound  and  were  eloquently 
expressed.  He  recognised  that 
many  changes  had  taken  place 
since  the  days  when  he  was  a 
subaltern.  Education,  above 
all,  had  been  widely  and  dis- 
astrously extended.  "  NihDism 
in  Russia,"  be  said,  "  was  the 
result  of  putting  higher  educa- 
tion within  the  reach  of  quick 


wits,  who  could  learn  anything 
from  books  and  pass  competi- 
tive examinations,  but  who 
could  not  assimilate  knowledge 
or  reason  for  themselves." 
However,  it  was  in  finance 
that  Law  did  his  chief  work 
and  won  his  greatest  triumph. 
Sir  William  Meyer's  testimony 
is  clear  and  indisputable. 
Sir  Edward  Law,  he  tells  us, 
placed  the  Currency  System 
on  an  assured  basis  "by  the 
formation  of  the  Gold  Standard 
Reserve."  Under  his  hands 
"the  railway  budget  of  the 
Government  of  India,  instead 
of  showing  a  deficit,  was  yield- 
ing large  surpluses.  The  finan- 
cial arrangements  with  the 
Provinces  had  been  placed  on 
a  satisfactory  basis,  and  milit- 
ary expenditure  had  been 
efficiently  regularised."  Truth- 
fully may  Sir  William  Meyer 
conclude  that  "there  are  few 
Finance  Ministers  of  any 
country  who  have  such  a  com- 
plete tale  of  successes  to  their 
credit." 

Sir  Edward  Law  retired 
from  India  and  the  last  public 
office  which  he  held  in  1905. 
He  retired  without  a  pension. 
Though  he  had  devoted  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  to  the 
public  service,  the  service  had 
not  been  continuous  nor  given 
all  to  one  department  So  at 
the  age  of  sixty  he  was  asked 
to  begin  his  life  all  over  again. 
He  did  not  flinch  from  the 
task.  He  "  went  into  the 
city  "  and  prospered  there,  as 
he  had  prospered  in  every 
other  field  of  adventure.  Freed 
from  responsibility,  he  threw 
himself  with  all  his  vigour  into 
the  movement  of  Tariff  Reform, 
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and  gave  a  loyal  support  to 
Mr  Joseph  Chamberlain.  The 
part  he  played  on  this  the  last 
of  his  many  stages  is  well  de- 
scribed by  Mr  J.  L.  Garvin, 
who  has  sketched  Sir  Edward 
Law's  character  in  what 
we  are  sure  are  the  vivid 
colours  of  truth.  "Contact 
with  that  character  and  mind/* 
writes  Mr  Garvin,  "  was  always 
like  reading  in  a  living  volume 
with  chapters  as  various  as 
many,  and  with  decisive 
thought  and  full  substance  on 
every  page.  ...  It  was  a 
volume  like  no  other.  You 
never  consulted  it  without 
fresh  instruction."  And  the 
man  was  in  a  sense  more  won- 
derful than  his  life.  "  lie  was 
that  redoubtable  thing,"  Mr 
Garvin  adds,  "  the  Calvinist, 
the  Covenanter,  who  is  also  a 
romanticist  —  a  combination 
more  frequent  in  kind  than  is 
generally  thought,  but  found 
in  him  with  a  degree  of  in- 
tensity rare  indeed.  His  face 
and  tone  were  stern  and  dis- 
ciplined, yet  no  good  observer 
could  mistake  for  a  moment 
the  depths  of  kindness  and 
feeling  that  lay  below,  or  the 


force  of  the  temperamental 
vigour  held  in  determined  re- 
straint." 

Aa  Mr  Garvin  painU  hia 
portrait  with  the  deep  and 
kindly  knowledge  of  sym- 
pathy, we  seem  to  see  and 
to  know  the  gallant  original. 
The  soldier  was  always  at 
the  bottom  of  him ;  he  bad 
not  a  particle  of  rhetoric;  he 
could  face  the  facts  that  he 
disliked,  —  these  are  some  of 
the  phrases  which  drop  from 
Mr  Garvin's  pen.  Still  more 
vivid  is  the  conclusion :  "  Ab- 
stract speculation  he  dismissed. 
His  question  was  ever,  '  What 
ought  to  be  done  ? '  .  .  .  Henoe 
he  was  successful  in  every 
administrative  charge,  com- 
mitted to  him,  and  I  cannot 
well  imagine  any  task  of 
Government  in  which  he  would 
have  failed."  Than  this  a 
higher  tribute  could  not  be 
paid,  and  that  it  was  amply 
deserved  is  the  best  measure  of 
Sir  Edward  Law's  success. 
He  lived  many  lives ;  he  served 
his  country  in  many  lands,  and 
the  word  failure  is  written 
Against  no  one  of  bis  enter- 
prises. 
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THE    DURBAR,    FROM    THE    CROWD. 


"Here  as  I  sit  by  the  Jumna  bank, 
Watching  the  flow  of  the  sacred  stream, 
Pass  me  the  legions,  rank  on  rank, 
And  the  cannon  roar,  and  the  bayonets  gleam." 

— Delhi,  1876. 


THE  journalist,  the  news- 
writer,  and  the  stately  historian 
have  had,  and  will  have,  muoh 
to  say  of  the  Imperial  Durbar 
at  Delhi,  when  for  the  first 
time  since  the  days  of  Aurang- 
zeb  a  real  Bddshdh  has  been 
seen  to  ride  coram  publico,  for 
all  who  willed  to  gaze  on.  The 
Maratha  leaders  of  horse,  the 
rebellious  Afghan  governors, 
and  even  the  Abulli  himself,  or 
the  later-day  titular  holders  of 
the  Delhi  sceptre,  never  bulked 
to  the  people  as  the  all-power- 
ful ruler  that  so  appeals  to 
the  imagination  of  the  East. 
Power,  might,  majesty,  and 
dominion  appeal  to  all  who 
need  support  and  protection, 
and  never  did  any  field  of  the 
oloth  of  gold  appear  more  em- 
blematic of  empire  than  did 
this  wonderful  assemblage  in 
the  late  fall  of  the  year  of 
graoe  1911. 

The  writers  must  search  deep 
into  their  oolour-box  for  the 
wherewithal  to  paint  their 
word  pictures,  and  to  their 
skill  the  picture  may  safely  be 
left.  It  is  enough  if  the  gazer 
by  the  wayside  can  recall  some 
of  the  voces  populi,  the  remarks 
of  those  who  lined  the  road  or 
gazed  over  the  ranks  of  serried 
bayonets,  of  the  peasant  from 


the  fields  of  Hindustan  and  the 
villages  of  the  five  rivers,  of  the 
trader  from  the  stalls  in  the 
packed  bazaar,  of  the  American 
cousin  with  his  camera  and 
lust  for  souvenirs,  of  the  Dutch- 
man who,  like  the  ranks  of 
Tuscany,  "  could  scarce  forbear 
to  cheer,'*  since  he  comes  of  a 
people  who  love  empire — and 
so  forth.  In  the  series  of 
pageants  we  have  in  the  crowd 
the  soldier  off  duty,  the  long- 
suffering  constable,  European 
tourists  of  every  nationality, 
Burmans,  Shans,  and  all  the 
peasantry  of  the  country-side. 
Let  us  hear  them  as  they  watch 
a  sovereign  move  through  the 
streets  of  Delhi,  the  first  time 
for  a  couple  of  centuries.  The 
Indian  element  is  silent ;  down 
the  Chandni  Chouk,  and  up 
the  roads  to  the  Ridge,  their 
Majesties  have  ridden  in  silence. 
The  East,  it  is  true,  does  not 
cheer  as  the  West  does,  at  least 
not  readily,  but  still  some  sound 
was  expected.  But  the  East 
forgets  little,  and  in  Mogul 
days  he  who  lifted  up  his  voice 
as  the  king  passed  would  have 
been  out  down  by  the  guards. 
Some  evil  spirits  have  reminded 
the  crowd  of  this,  and  whis- 
pered that  the  police  had  orders 
to  beat  down  the  first  to  raise 
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a  cheer.  Not  till  the  proces- 
sion reaches  the  Ridge  where 
the  British  are  standing  does 
the  real  cheer  begin.  Here  are 
the  rulers  of  state,  the  high 
officials  and  the  officers  not  on 
duty,  the  judges  of  the  High 
Court  and  the  like  in  wig  and 
crimson  gowns.  Once  upon  a 
time  in  his  early  days  Mr 
Kipling  described  a  Governor- 
General's  Leve*e  as  seen  by  the 
Irish  sentry  at  the  door,  and  a 
verse  of  it  ran — 

"  Oh  the  dignity,  and  the  moild  be- 
nignity, 

Whin  the  Hoigh  Coort  judges  tuk  the 
floor, 

And  the  shoobedars,  wid  their  midala 
and  si i tars, 

Stood  up  to  attintion  aginst  the  door." 

The  "moild  benignity"  and 
the  "shoobedars"  were  all 
waiting  the  King  on  the  Ridge, 
while  all  along  its  line  from 
the  Memorial,  past  Hindoo 
Ea6's  house,  and  the  Observa- 
tory, and  the  Flagstaff  Tower, 
battery  on  battery  of  artillery 
stood  ready  to  roar  forth  a 
hundred  and  one  salvoes  to  the 
glory  of  the  Empire  and  the 
memory  of  the  dead  that  died 
where  the  trails  lay  on  the 
ground. 

Two  Muhammadan  soldiers 
are  discussing  what  the  King 
will  look  like.  "Has  he  a 
beard?"  "He  had  a  beard 
when  I  saw  him  and  Kitchener 
Sahib  ride  round  our  camps  in 
Rawalpindi.  All  kings  that  I 
ever  heard  of  have  beards." 
'Ho,"  chimes  in  a  native 
officer,  "what  do  you  know 
about  it;  he  is  a  king  man,  a 
real  Badshah,  and  he  always 


rides  a  double  gord  (a  "doable  " 
or  large-size  hone),  and  I  saw 
him  every  day  in  Belaiat  (Eng- 
land)," and  so  forth,  telling  of 
homely  curiosity.  "Ah,"  says 
another,  "  one  only  sees  a  bad- 
shah  once  in  a  lifetime ;  I  never 
saw  one,  nor  did  my  father, 
and  he  was  over  ninety." 

"I   have    come    a    hundred 
miles  to  Bee  the  BdcUhdh,"  says 
an  old   Sikh   peasant      "If  I 
see  him   I   die    happy."      For 
the  King  to  the  Eastern  peas- 
antry  is  a   name    to    conjure 
with,  and  the  sight  of  him  a 
marvel   in   the  life  of  a  man 
who  usually  cares  for  nothing 
but   the  sun  and  the  rain  and 
the  ripening  corn,  eaoh  in  its 
due  season,  and  has  no  other 
distractions.       And     so     they 
chatter  and  wait,    for  all  the 
roads  have  been  thronged  for 
days  with  the  villagers  coming 
to    town,    eaoh     in     his    best 
wadded  coat  covered  in  flowered 
calico,  with  an  iron-shod  lathi 
on  his  shoulder.    Flip-flop  have 
they  jogged  in  their  old  sabots 
along   the    grand    trunk  road 
that   the   English   have  made 
for  them.     Simple,  kindly  folk 
in    the    main,  eaoh    onto    his 
light      Hark   to  one    passing 
a   bungalow,  flip. flop  on   the 
metalled   road.      A   sahib  has 
a  two-year-old  son  in  his  arms, 
just  down  from  the  Simla  hills, 
rosy  and  plump  as  a  tomato. 
The    old    villager    stops    and 
watches  father  and  child,  and 
then  says  wistfully,  "  Bahut  ft», 
piyari  chiz  hai  sahib  "  (they  are 
very  dear  things,  sir),  and  half 
frightened,    hurries    on.      The 
fall  had  been  a   feverish  one, 
and  his  own  or  his  grandchild 
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may  have  died,  but  the  brave 
old  heart  hurries  on  to  town  to 
see  the  King. 

A  bheestie  jogs  down  the  road, 
giving  a  final  sprinkle  to  lay 
the  dust  before  the  royal  cor- 
tege comes  along.  A  bheeetie, 
a  common  enough  object  of 
the  roadside,  and  the  hardest 
working  of  all  the  Indian 
menials,  and  the  bearer  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  most  ex- 
pressive name  in  all  the  ex- 
pressive Orient.  Who  thinks 
of  the  name,  as  they  call  for 
the  water-oarrier.  "  Oh,  bhees- 
tie  I  Oh,  man  of  Paradise ! 
bring  water."  You  may  hear 
it  all  down  the  desert  fighting- 
line,  and  day  in  day  out,  along 
the  sweltering  railway  plat- 
form. "  Oh,  man  of  Paradise ! " 
Tou  hear  the  call  of  Dives  to 
Lazarus  in  the  very  name. 
Yet  he  jogs  down  the  road  to 
the  stand  pipe  unnoticed,  though 
one  may  remember  that  a 
British  regiment  during  the 
Mutiny  unanimously  awarded 
the  Victoria  Cross  allotted  to 
the  corps  to  the  regimental 
bheestie.  So  the  bihisti  or 
bheestie  passes  on,  putting  off 
thoan  who  would  drink,  since 
to-day  he  only  caters  for  the 
bddshdhi  sharok  or  royal  road. 
His  brother  menial  comes  after 
him,  giving  a  finishing  touch 
to  the  roadway,  addressed  by 
his  fellows  in  the  desire  for 
euphemy  as  Maharaj  or  prince, 
lest  the  more  direct  address 
bring  ill-fortune.  He,  too,  is 
bent  on  his  enhanced  mission 
in  a  new  municipal  livery. 

An  Italian  hairdresser  has 
run  out  from  his  tent  on  the 
route  to  gaze,  and  is  talking 


politics.  "  English  say  got  too 
many  Muhammadan  subjects, 
Italy  no  avanti  in  Tripoli. 
Poof !  You  see  I  English  very 
clever  politic.  Kink  Cheorge 
make  visit  Turkey,  I  tiuk  all 
come  right.  Italy  very  poor 
country,  all  big  country  she 
take  Africa,  Italy  she  try  pull 
out  only  one  fish,  you  see. 
That  fore  I  come  see  King 
Cheorge,  very  goot  king." 

Then  at  last  the  guns  roar 
and  King  "  Cheorge "  has 
passed,  and  the  people  know 
that  a  king  has  come  again 
in  person,  and  after  him,  in 
seven  mile  of  procession,  all 
the  feudatory  chiefs,  the  bor- 
rowed trappings  of  Europe,  and 
the  ancient  arms  and  emblems 
of  an  ancient  regime.  "  Oh, 
my  dear,  do  look  at  those 
emeralds!"  "Those  are  all 
diamonds.  Why,  they  say 
Jaipur  has  a  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  of  jewels  on  his 
coat."  "All  strung  on  cotton, 
I  expect ;  why,  once  when  we 
were  being  shown  the  Kashmir 
regalia,  a  string  of  pearls  burst 
and  scattered  all  over  the  room, 
as  big  as  pigeons'  eggs,  all  on 
a  rotten  piece  of  string."  "  Oh, 
look  at  that  Burman's  silk; 
isn't  it  a  sweet  colour.  Ah, 
look,  that  is  Oodeypoor;  I 
know  it  is.  No,  no,  it's 
Jodhpur ;  well,  I  know  it's  one 
of  the  Raj  put  ana  princes.  Oh, 
do  look  at  those  men  in  chain 
armour."  "  Hullo,  why  does 
that  Resident  sit  on  the  right 
of  his  prince?  surely  he  ought 
to  be  on  the  left"  And  such- 
like and  so  forth,  as  crowds  in 
general,  and  the  feminine  in 
particular,  are  wont  to  do. 
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Not  far  from  the  Royal  camp, 
just  off  the  main  road,  are 
camped  the  veterans  of  all 
races,  men  who  have  carried 
the  flag  from  the  Great  Wall 
of  China  to  the  snows  of  the 
Hindoo  Kush,  and  back  to  the 
wastes  of  the  Soudan  and  the 
Burmese  fens.  They  have  not 
yet  been  seen  by  the  King, 
and  are  in  some  excitement, 
the  Indian  soldiers  looking 
eagerly  for  their  old  officers, 
and  the  sympathetic  soldier's 
visitors,  who  will  find  them 
out.  Along  the  front  railing 
sit  a  few  old  white  faces  on 
the  benches  under  the  babul 
trees.  A  few,  just  a  few  of 
the  Mutiny  men,  and  here  and 
there  a  Crimean  medal.  Sit- 
ting under  the  trees  are  the 
same  old  faces  that  you  may 
see  in  the  piazza  of  the  long 
quadrangle  at  Chelsea,  waiting 
bravely  for  the  Adeste  Fideles 
and  the  closing  wail  of  the  fife. 
An  ex-trumpeter  of  Money's 
troop  of  Horse  Artillery,  that 
helped  to  keep  the  Ridge  hard 
by  the  veteran  camp.  He  is 
chatting  to  a  rather  sceptical 
young  provost  of  the  Rifles, 
who  has  had  a  " grouse"  to 
make:  "I  tell  you,  young 
man,  that  if  they  treated  us  in 
my  day  one  quarter  as  well  as 
they  treat  you,  it's  serving  to- 
day I'd  be,  if  they'd  let  me." 
The  Company's  artillery  were 
mostly  Irish,  and  our  trumpeter 
is  no  exception.  "Was  Oi  at 
Dilhi  thin?  I  was  so,  sorr; 
faith  I  was  wounded  up  by  the 
Sammy  House  there,  whin  I 
was  riding  behind  the  Mejor. 
We  lay  close  to  the  Gineral's 
mound  over  there,  to  keep  them 


saypoys  from  coming  round 
behint  us."  "I  left  the  army, 
sorr,  to  thrain  a  rajah's  horses." 
Many  of  the  European  veterans 
who  have  settled  in  India  have 
gone  to  rajah's  stables,  and  of 
later  days  to  employment  on 
the  railways.  The  artillery 
have  always  been  in  request  in 
the  state  stables,  and  the  story 
of  the  driver  who,  after  retiring, 
met  his  old  commanding  officer 
is  well  known.  After  conver- 
sation the  officer  asked  what 
amusement  he  got  in  his 
isolated  life  in  a  native  state. 
"Oh,  lots  to  do,  sir,  lots  to 
do.  In  the  evenings  me  and 
the  other  nobles  plays  lawn 
tennis." 

Among  the  most  notable  of 
the  Indian  veterans  are  the 
men  of  the  Guides,  with  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Mutiny 
men  among  them  still.  To 
worship  at  their  shrine  went 
some  of  the  modern  generation 
of  native  officers  from  the 
famous  old  Coke  pultan — i.e., 
the  1st  Coke's  Rifles,  Punjab 
Irregular  Foroe,  now  known 
since  Lord  Kitchener's  number- 
ing as  the  55th.  To  the  old 
men  of  the  Guides  the  young 
men  repaired,  and  were  re- 
ceived courteously  enough. 
"  Oh  yes,  the  pachwanja  (55th) 
pnltan.  Very  good  of  you  to 
come,  we're  sure ;  won't  you  sit 
down  ?  "  And  then  when  in  the 
course  of  conversation  some 
mention  of  Coke  pultan  was 
made,  "Oh  yes,  of  course  we 
know  the  Coke  pultan;  I 
should  think  we  did ;  why  did 
you  not  say  so  before  ?  what  do 
we  know  of  the  new  numbers 
or  new  anything."  And  then 
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and  there,  as  an  Afridi  put  it, 
Bahut  hi  buddhe  buddhe  admi, 
who  could  hardly  crawl,  had 
clambered  up  on  to  the  Ridge 
and  shown  them  all  the  glory 
that  had  been  shared  by  the 
Guides  and  the  Coke  pnltan. 
Among  all,  however,  there  was 
only  one  real  matter  of  interest 
— the  real  Bddshdh  that  was  to 
be  seen,  that  their  fathers  and 
their  fathers1  father  had  never 
seen,  and  that  no  man  would 
see  twice  in  his  life. 

Four  old  men  remained  of 
those  who  had  been  to  the 
"  Bailey  Guard,"  as  the  Relief 
of  Luoknow  is  called  in  India. 
But  when  a  visitor  would 
photograph  them,  a  dozen  more 
swore  roundly  that  they  too 
had  Bailey  Guard  gya,  and 
insisted  on  being  included. 

The  day  of  the  great  Durbar 
itself  was  the  culminating 
point  in  the  popular  enthusi- 
asm, and  after  that  wonderful 
pageant  tens  of  thousands 
flocked  to  the  now  vacant 
throne  to  worship  at  it,  to 
throw  dust  on  their  heads,  and 
to  lay  their  foreheads  on  the 
steps  of  its  plinth  in  a  fervour 
of  exaltation.  Under  the 
canopy  of  the  lower  throne  the 
feudatory  princes  of  India,  in 
front  of  massed  troops  and 
packed  stands,  had  publicly 
and  fully  made  homage  and 
obeisance  more  freely  and 
willingly  than  ever  they  had 
made  it  of  yore, — Rajput  and 
Maratha,  Baluoh  and  Sikh  and 
Pathan,  laying  their  swords  at 
the  foot  of  the  Badshdh  for  all 
the  world  to  see.  Kinoob  and 
silk  and  velvet,  diamonds  and 
pearls  and  emeralds,  some  in 


the  setting  of  princes,  some 
clothed  like  a  Carlsbad  plum, 
while,  lest  men  should  say  that 
the  Anglo-Saxon  is  devoid  of 
romance,  it  was  the  little  veiled 
Begum  of  Bhopal  that  drew 
the  cheers  from  the  English 
benches. 

When  the  Bddshdh  had 
ascended  the  higher  throne 
for  all  his  people  to  see,  and 
the  Herald  had  proclaimed  his 
address,  and  the  last  gun  had 
died  away  as  the  departing 
cortege  passed,  then  the  people 
burst  the  barriers  and  spread 
over  the  country,  and  streamed 
back  over  the  roads,  and  spoke 
one  with  another.  "  Had  ever 
India  seen  the  like  before,  oh 
brother."  "  Who  in  the  villages 
at  home  would  believe  all 
that  there  was  to  tell?" 
"Once  in  a  lifetime,  once  in 
a  lifetime,  God  sends  the  sun 
and  the  rain,  and  he  used  to 
send  the  spear,  and  now  the 
land  has  seen  their  king." 
Enthusiasm,  real  genuine  en- 
thusiasm, was  moving  the 
crowd  as  no  man  had  ever 
seen  them  moved  before.  The 
German  Consul-Genera],  when 
asked  his  views,  summed  up 
the  situation,  "There  are  no 
words  "  ;  and  all  in  the  crowd, 
from  the  Gujar  peasant  to  the 
pro-consul  and  back  again  to 
the  British  subaltern,  had  felt 
the  throat  catch  and  the  blood 
course. 

At  the  commencement,  when 
all  were  in  their  places  wait- 
ing for  the  supreme  arrival, 
there  had  been  also  one  special 
and  separate  ovation.  Before 
the  Imperial  cortege  could  pos- 
sibly be  due,  a  cheer  had  risen 
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and  roared  round  the  arena,  as 
a  slow  yet  proud  procession 
wound  up  the  sweep.  The 
veterans  were  marching  to 
their  appointed  places  to  the 
"  Conquering  Hero,*'  amid  deep 
enthusiasm.  To  the  glory  that 
was  England's  was  added  the 
pathos  of  the  days  "  when  the 
strong  men  shall  bow  them- 
selves, and  the  keepers  of  the 
house  shall  tremble,  and  they 
that  look  out  of  the  windows 
be  darkened." 

From  the  slow  promenade  of 
the  veterans  to  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  the  great  re- 
view is  a  natural  sequence. 
Of  the  great  war  divisions  and 
brigades  there  is  little  to  be 
said.  The  close  formations  and 
the  forest  of  bayonets  give  a 
fine  impression  of  power.  The 
comments  of  the  many  spec- 
tators made  entirely  for  ad- 
miration, from  the  American 
who  had  "served  in  the  cav- 
alry service  in  our  war,"  lost 
in  admiration  of  what  he  was 
pleased  to  call  "  your  coloured 
troops,"  to  the  old  Frenchman, 
full  of  the  entente  cordiale  and 
his  own  memories  of  war : 
"  Oui,  monsieur,  j'etais  brigadier 
d'hussards  dans  le  division 
Faidherbe,  je  suis  reste  a 
oheval  en  vedette  au  pros  de 
Froesohweiller,  pendant  douze 
heures,  monsieur,  pendant  douze 
heures.  J'ai  vu  passer  1'armee 
rompueduMar£chalMaoMahon, 
canons,  fourgons,  blesses  tons 
meles,"  .  .  .  and  so  forth — the 
burden  being  that  he  knew 
war,  and  he  knew  troops  when 
he  saw  them.  Among  the 
benches  where  the  British 
officers  not  ou  parade  with  the 


troops   were  congregated,  the 
remarks  were  ribald  and  col- 
loquial.     "My   ohapeau!   look 
at  all  those  Chinese,"   This  to  a 
brigade  with  three  battalions  of 
Gurkhas  in  it.    "  Why,  they've 
out   their  pigtails  off."      This 
for  the  benefit    of  a  Gurkha 
friend   near  by.     In   England 
you   may   hear  the  rifle    bat- 
talions spoken  of  in  all  friend- 
liness as  the  "Black   plague," 
and  indeed  in  this  parade  the 
rifle  green  of  the  Gurkhas  and 
Rifle    battalions    largely    pre- 
dominated.    Then  as  the  com- 
posite    British    brigade    came 
along,  with  four  battalions  in 
it  that  were  Royal  regiments, 
and    half   the    history   of    the 
British    Line     behind     them, 
swinging  past  with  3000  bay- 
onets moving  like  one,  "  Why, 
look  at  those  two  battalions  of 
barbarians "     (the     42nd    and 
the  93rd  be  it  noted);  "thank 
goodness  they  are  not  allowed 
to   play   their    pipes."      (They 
were  being  played  past  by  the 
massed     brass     bands.)       The 
army  is  nothing  if  not  ribald 
and  critical.     May  the  British 
subaltern   ever    feel    equal    to 
treating  the  world  as  a  jestl 
But   when   the   great    masses 
wheeled  round,  and  the  thunder 
of  the  galloping  artillery  died 
away  and  the  great   columns 
advanced  in  line,  one  forest  of 
bayonets,  straight  towards  the 
spectator,  even  the  ribald  ones 
were  silent,  and   the  present- 
ment of   might  was  borne  in 
on  all.    The  Frenchman  even 
ceased  from  his  reminiscences, 
and  cheered  in  frenzy  with  his 
neighbours.     Then  the  seamen 
and  the  "  fish  "   gunner  guard 
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from  the  Medina  came  to  the 
present,  and  their  Majesties 
rolled  away,  and  troops  and 
crowds  broke  off,  every  corps 
to  its  tents,  its  own  quickstep 
playing.  "  My  Love  is  like  a 
Bed,  Bed  Rose"  and  "Scat- 
land  for  Ever  "  striving  to  beat 
down  "The  Double  Eagle" 
and  "Qarryowen,"  till  the 
pipes  took  up  the  tale,  and 
the  sheepskins  banged  on  all 
quarters  of  the  horseshoe 
jheel. 

And  Dumbri,  of  course,  was 
there  in  the  crowd.  Who  is 
Dumbri?  Whyl  half  Upper 
India  know  the  mad  beggar 
who  mounts  guard  outside 
your  house  from  time  to  time, 
with  a  great  wooden  harqtie- 
buss  covered  with  regimental 
badges  and  bad  coins,  and  a 
beggar's  gourd  slung  like  a 
cart  ouch- box  over  his  shoul- 
ders. Dumbri  may  be  a  mad- 
man, or  he  may  only  be  a 
clever  beggar,  or  he  may  be 
an  agent  of  some  of  the  under- 
ground workings  that  rumble 
under  the  Indian  volcano. 
Only  the  Thuggi  and  Daooity 
know  that ;  but  anyway,  if  you 
are  a  wise  man  you  will  keep 
in  his  good  books.  Not  long 
ago  a  colonel  of  a  regiment 
had  refused  to  pay  blackmail, 
and  sent  the  indignant  Dumbri 
away  ;  but  the  next  day,  at  the 
polo  tournament,  as  the  said 
colonel  tried  to  make  his  way 
through  the  crowd,  lo!  there 
was  Dumbri  presenting  arms 
with  his  harquebuss,  and  shout- 
ing, "  Make  way  1  make  way  I 
for  the  mighty  colonel  of  the 


— th,  who  wouldn't  give  me  a 
rupee  though  I  had  mounted 
guard  at  his  door  for  two 
whole  days.  Make  way  1  make 
way!" 

However,  there  was  Dumbri 
presenting  arms  to  his  Majesty, 
and  vowing  he  would  never 
present  arms  again  to  ordinary 
sahibs,  not  for  all  the  rupees 
in  India.  Which  was  very 
much  what  the  British  soldier 
had  said,  in  the  spirit  so  close 
on  republicanism  that  it  abhors 
lesser  stars.  It  was  on  the 
King's  guard  at  Delhi,  and  a 
pro-consul  and  escort  drove  by. 
•  •  Ho  1  we  don't  take  no  notice 
of  thtse  'ere  governors  now." 

So  after  the  King,  and  past 
old  mad  Dumbri,  the  crowd 
surged  home,  talking  always  in 
the  same  strain  of  the  Bddshdh 
and  the  great  Tomattha,1  that 
never  the  world  had  known 
before.  One  other  topic,  too, 
was  a  common  one,  and  show- 
ing, perhaps,  how  the  great 
machinery  of  government 
pinches  as  it  grinds.  Never, 
said  the  old  country  folk,  had 
the  police  been  so  mihrban,  so 
kind.  It  was  no  longer  "  Hut 
,/ao,"  and  "Get  away  out  of 
this,"  and  "  Serve  you  right 
if  you  do  get  run  over  I " 
but  "Would  you  be  so  good 
as  to  move  along,"  and 
"Grandfer,  mind  the  motor," 
and  the  like.  "No  doubt,'1 
as  one  old  farmer  said,  "  the 
Bddshah  had  given  orders  to 
the  police  to  treat  his  sub- 
jects properly ;  it  was  only  real 
Bddshdhs  who  thought  of  poor 
folk  in  the  streets."  /*  faut 
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s'addresser  au  bon  Dieu  et  pas  never    dreamed    of    the    fairy 
aux  saints,  as  other  philosophers  voioe   that   should   describe   it 
in  other  lands  have  said.     And  as   "  too  cunning    for  words." 
a  ragged   leper   by   the   road-  By  the  gateway  whence   poor 
side  waving  the  flies  from  its  Douglas  of  the  King's  Guard 
(you  could     hardly    say     his)  had  ordered  away  the  first  of 
face,  with    fingerless    stumps,  the     mutineers    from     Meerut 
cried    in     a    voioe  forged   on  who    clamoured     to    see    the 
anvils  hot  with  pain,  that  the  Mogul,  a  Fusilier  guard  waited 
Queen   herself  had  heard  and  to    present    arms   to   such    of 
ordered  relief.     Wherever  one  "  them  rajahs "  and  others  as 
went,    wherever    one   listened,  might     be     so     entitled,     and 
was   the  same  chorus  of  con-  oinematographers  reeled   their 
tentment  that  the  Bddshdh  had  spools   in  readiness.     What  if, 
come    and    been    seen    by  his  by   the   working   of  some    old 
people,   and   stirred   the   pride  law     of     nature,     these     same 
of  other  days.  spools  had   reproduced  a  pro- 
At  the  Badshdhi  Mela,  the  cession  of   Shah  Jehan  in  all 
royal  fair,  in  the  bezla  of  the  his   glory,  printed   from   some 
Jumna,  the  whole  people  from  negative  of  time ;  or,  perhaps, 
far  and  near  marched  by  sept  the  procession  of  Hod  son  bring- 
and    clan    and    religion     past  ing  in  the  old  king  from  the 
their   Majesties,   who    sat    for  Tomb  of  Humayun  I    And  then 
them,    in    their     crowns     and  over  it  all  the  biggest  portent 
robes,      on      the      Masamman  of  any  in  Delhi  that  day,  .  .  . 
Tower    on    the    walls    of    the  the   six    great   wireless   masts 
Mogul  Palace,  so  that  all  the  within    the   palace,    that  some 
folk   from   the   country   might  men    call    the    last    word     of 
"see   the   king   in   his    golden  the  English.  .  .  .  The  wireless 
crown,"    which    they    did     to  system  that  now  rings  India, 
their     hearts'    great     content,  on  its  way  to  reach  round  the 
and     cheered     as     never     the  world,    following    the    British 
East    had    dared     do     before,  drums,  which  follow  the  sun- 
Then     in     the     palace     above  set  round  the  world  each  even. 
roamed     what     the     reception  In  the  streets  all  the  school 
babu  in  a  native  state  would  children     had     been    provided 
call   "  the  illustrated    guests,"  with  a  medal  bearing  the  heads 
the    royal    suite    and  all    the  of  their  Majesties,  and  showed 
officers    of    the    services   there  them    off    eagerly,    and    even 
assembled,  with  many  a  foreign  away  in  the  village  schools  a 
visitor,  over  the  grounds  that  similar   distribution   had   been 
had   seen   half   the   glory  and  made.     In  all  the  streets  the 
the  tragedy  of  the  old  empire,  veterans  paraded  their  intense 
under   the   Hall    of  Audience,  satisfaction  —  for  had  not   his 
round  the  peacock  throne  with  Majesty    actually    spent    over 
its  world-famed  boasted  motto,  an    hour    going    down     their 
and   the    marble    fretwork    of  ranks,     speaking     to     almost 
the   Diwan-i-am,  whose  maker  every  one,  and  making  kindly 
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remarks  in  their  own  lan- 
guage? It  is  good  to  cherish 
the  men  who  have  carried  the 
eagles,  and  the  Badshah  had 
not  forgotten.  "When,"  said 
one  triumphant  old  man,  who 
had  been  serving  as  a  mace- 
bearer,  "did  a  king  in  the 
Mogul  days  ever  allow  such 
as  me  to  come  within  a  hundred 
feet  of  him,  but  this  Badshah 
has  shaken  hands  with  me,  and 
called  me  faithful,  and  the 
Queen  has  given  me  a  medal ; 
was  ever  such  a  Raj  before  ?  " 

Then  quietly  in  the  corners 
the  other  party,  or  rather 
parties,  sad  enough,  too,  some 
of  them.  Here,  perhaps,  the 
fanatical  genuine  child  of  Islam, 
grieving  over  the  glory  of 
past  dynasties,  horror-struck 
that  the  cross  should  flourish 
where  the  orescent  had  failed. 
Learned,  benevolent,  respect- 
able, but  bitter  at  heart  always. 
Sir  Alfred  Lyall  saw  and  felt 
it  clearly  at  the  earlier  celebra- 
tion when  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land became  Empress  of  India. 

"Near    me    a    Musalmdn,    civil    and 

mild, 
Watched   M  the  shuttlecocks   rose 

and  fell, 
And  he  said,  as  he  counted  his  beads 

and  smiled, 

4  God  smite  their  souls  to  the  depths 
of  hell!'" 

Or  utterly  distinct  in  feelings 
and  aspiration,  the  true  fana- 
tical Brahmin,  who  has  really 
and  truly  brought  himself  to 
believe  that  the  English  are 
the  ruin  of  everything  good 
and  great  in  Hindostan.  Such 
are  the  men  that  the  gurukuls 
are  aiming  at  turning  out — 
men  after  the  discipline  of 


Ignatius  Loyola,  with  their 
wills  sunk  in  one  great  wrong- 
spirited  cause.  Such  are  the 
fanatics  whom  none  can  lead, 
and  from  whom  there  is  no  pro- 
tection for  the  English  official. 
Happily  such  spirit  as  yet  per- 
meates but  the  few.  Its  worst 
feature  is  that  it  is  absolutely 
genuine.  To  them  the  great 
Raj  and  its  high  aims  and  the 
enthusiasm  inspired  in  the 
crowd  are  anathema. 

Yet  another  party  looks  on 
with  mixed  feelings — viz.,  the 
leaders  of  that  clever,  well- 
educated  party  who  demand 
self-government  for  India  and 
India  for  the  Indians,  and  even 
dream  of  so  frightening  the 
English  that  fear  shall  grant 
what  reason  withholds.  Clever, 
often  well  -  meaning  people 
enough,  versed  in  the  talk  of 
the  political  meeting-hall,  and 
possibly  really  believing  that 
they  and  their  fellows  could 
control  the  forces  they  would 
conjure  up.  Possibly,  too,  they 
really  forget  that  their  hand 
has  never  kept  their  head  for  a 
thousand  years,  and  that  the 
northern  hordes  eagerly  look 
for  the  day  when  once  again 
the  plains  of  Hindostan  shall 
lie  bare  to  the  raider.  But  the 
English  know  it  well,  and  wait 
patiently  till  in  the  fulness  of 
time  they  shall  have  educated 
a  better  and  sterner  people  to 
the  difficult  task  of  self-govern- 
ment. At  any  rate  they,  the 
Bengali  and  the  Maratha 
Brahmin,  may  have  realised 
that  to  tip  over  the  British 
Raj  is  a  big  proposition  and 
not  to  be  lightly  entered  on. 
They  have,  too,  perhaps  realised 
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how  real  is  the  security   that  mark   one   more  stage   in   tin* 

the  great  police   provides  for  appointed  task  of  nursing  the 

them  as   they  kept  the  roads  East   to   prosperity   and    self- 

at  Delhi    for    high    and   low,  reliance. 

and  behind  whom  the  British  4<Q  mcn  of  ^  wanderio    ^borne 

bayonets  keep  the  ring.  race^ 

Here  in  their  ohagrin  we  may  Your  venture  wa»  high,   but  your 

leave  them,  and  the  crowd  that  w*«  **»  <*<»«. 

stood    to   watch    the    English  Ye  hA^nt  my  **"•  ye  bahoU  ^ 

King   come    to   imperial  Delhi  What^'the  land  that  your 

and    its    rose-red    palace,    to  have  won  ? " 
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Never  fledged  in  Paradise: — 
Comes  the  sound  of  gathering  cries 
Calling  down  the  centuries 
Urgently  with  might  and  main, 

"  Colin  Clout,  0  Colin  Clout! 
Colin,  Colin,  Colin  Clout! 
England  needs  you,  Colin  Clout! 
Colin  Clout,  come  home  again!" 

Colin,  can  you  never  hear  ? 

Colin,  will  you  never  rise 

From  the  narrow  plot  of  rest 

That  sang  for  joy  of  such  a  guest 

To  fill  its  dust  with  melodies, 

And  to  make  it  year  by  year 

Suoh  a  place  of  golden  cheer, 

Of  flowering  deed  and  jolly  jest, 

Of  pastoral  prettiness  and  the  clear 

Summons  to  be  sailing  West 

Over  oceans  fabulous 

Leading  on  to  stranger  shores 

And  distant  ports  adventurous — 

That  with  its  music  in  your  ear, 

Drawn  from  your  own  imagined  stores, 

You  care  to  give  no  heed  to  us 

Whose  laughter  has  been  soured  by  doubt, 

Whose  hearts  are  hedged  with  many  a  fear, 

Who  learn  to  hold  our  lives  so  dear 

That  all  their  wealth  has  trickled  out, 

Who  joy  and  beauty  hand  in  hand 

Have  driven  homeless  from  the  land 

And  put  the  old  ideals  to  rout: — 

Yet  even  because,  returning  here, 

You  needs  must  find  your  England  thus, 

Let  not  her  children  call  in  vain, 

"  Colin  Clout,  0  Colin  Clout ! 
Colin  Clout,  come  home  again ! " 

Hark!  I  hear  a  shepherd's  pipe 
With  three  notes  of  music  wipe 
Discord  from  this  troubled  star; 
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I  hear  tumultuous  gladness  shake 
The  marrows  of  the  land  awake, 
Wherein  old  slumbering  visions  are; 
I  hear  the  stirrings  of  a  day 
When  all  the  earth  will  smell  of  may, 
When  eager  men  will  fling  aside 
Their  garments  of  enlightened  pride 
Where  Time  the  Moth  has  had  his  way, 
And  don  again  the  homespun  dress 

Of  England's  ancient  simpleness 

O  piping  shepherd-reed  at  play, 

Blown  with  a  poet's  golden  breath, 

How  suddenly  a  heart  as  gay, 

As  innocent,  as  full  of  faith 

As  children's  hearts  are,  'gins  to  beat 

In  the  world's  bosom  at  my  feet! 

How  all  my  sisters'  eyes  grow  strong, 

And  all  my  brothers'  eyes  grow  sweet, 

And  we  who  boast  so  loud  to-day 

Above  our  self-created  strife 

That  we  have  lost  our  fear  of  death 

Lose  suddenly  our  fear  of  life, 

And  go  with  gladness  down  the  way 

To  meet  whatever  is  to  meet. 

Then,  Colin!   then  about  your  knees 
We'll  lie  and  list  such  fantasies 
As  keep  the  spirit  bright  and  young 
And  guard  the  edge  of  youth  as  keen 
As  a  new-tempered  virgin  sword; 
We  will  re-learn  the  magic  tongue, 
And  where  the  meadow-rings  are  green 
Re- seek  Titania  and  her  lord, 
For  you  will  bring  a  flitting  home 
Of  vanished  Folk  to  English  loam; 
About  our  business  we  will  go 
With  holiday-hearts  whose  dancing  beat 
Is  measured  to  your  piping  sweet, 
And  on  your  music  great  will  grow 
In  the  redress  of  antique  wrongs; 
And  from  the  richest  of  your  songs, 
O  dreamer-lover,  shepherd-knight, 
Spell  out  a  long-forgotten  name, 
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Re-kindling  the  expiring  glow 

Of  Chivalry's  high  beacon-light, 

Till  by  its  heaven-pointing  flame 

Our  generations  understand 

Their  England  is  too  fair  a  land 

To  suffer  ugliness  and  blight 

And  the  dishonourable  bane 

Of  serfdom's  bowed  and  broken  knee, 

Too  fine  a  trading  mart  to  be 

Where  one  may  cause  the  many  pain 

And  foul  self-interest  men  empowers 

To  turn  to  weeds  what  should  be  flowers 

For  evil  must  be  still  to  cope 

When  Colin  Clout  comes  home  again, 

Because  a  world  devoid  of  pain 

Would  be  a  world  made  bare  of  hope, 

And  both  must  act  together  till 

Slipt  from  its  spiritual  tranoe 

This  globe  is  frozen  to  good  and  ill ; 

But  ere  the  life  here  bound  by  chance 

Flows  to  its  last  significance, 

Colin !   bring  home  the  dream  we  lost 

Because  we  grew  too  old  for  dreams, 

And  bring  again  the  golden  barque 

With  which  in  our  high-hearted  youth 

We  sailed  wild  seas  and  perilous  streams ; 

Aud  find  again  a  road  we  crossed 

In  olden  time  and  failed  to  mark; 

And  give  us  love  of  beauty  back, 

And  set  us  on  the  grassy  track 

Of  many  an  ancient-simple  truth ; 

Re-teach  our  voices  how  to  sing 

Melodiously;   and  bring,  O  bring 

The  rustless  lance  of  honour  in 

For  men  to  strive  again  to  win 

As  in  the  days  when  knightlihood 

For  life's  most  high  expression  stood, 

And  man  reached  forth  to  touch  that  goal 

Not  with  his  hands  but  with  his  soul. 

Ah,  Colin!   'tis  a  twice-told  tale 

How  that  the  woods  were  heard  to  wail, 
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How  birds  with  silence  did  complain, 
And  fields  with  faded  flowers  did  mourn, 
And  flocks  from  feeding  did  refrain, 
And  rivers  wept  for  your  return. 
Singer  of  England's  merriest  hour, 
Return !   return  and  make  her  flower, 
Charming  jour  pipe  unto  your  peers, 
As  once  you  did  in  other  years; 
For  we  who  wait  on  you,  know  this, 
Whatever  tune  your  reed  shall  play 
Will  hearken  with  as  gladdened  ears 
As  Cuddy  and  as  Thestylis, 
As  Hobbinol  and  Luoida 
And  all  the  simple  shepherd- train, 
What  time  they  gathered  and  ran,  a  gay 
Rejoicing  happy-hearted  rout, 
Across  the  sweetening  meadow-hay 
Each  calling  other: 

"  Come  about ! 

The  time  of  waiting  w  run  out, 
And  Colin  Clout,  0  Colin  Clout, 
Colin  Clout's  come  home  again!1' 

ELEANOR  FAKJEON. 
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THE    NORWEGIAN     "VARDOOR." 


THE  idea  of  premonition  or 
foreknowledge,  that  instinct  by 
which  one  feels  that  something 
is  about  to  happen  without 
being  able  to  give  a  definite 
reason  for  the  belief,  is  not  only 
familiar  to  most  people,  but 
has  in  recent  years  become  a 
subject  of  serious  study.  If 
no  very  definite  results  have 
been  reached,  it  is  because  the 
instances  adduced,  however 
authentic  and  numerous  they 
may  be,  are  usually  of  a  very 
special  character,  depending 
upon  combinations  of  persons 
and  surroundings  which  cannot 
readily  recur,  and  therefore 
have  little  of  a  common  element 
in  them.  In  most  cases,  the 
premonition  has  something  of 
the  extraordinary,  and  even 
uncanny,  about  it;  in  its 
commonest  form  it  is  of  an 
unpleasant  nature,  and  is  the 
herald  of  some  accident  or 
misfortune.  This  is,  in  fact, 
indicated  by  one  of  the  most 
usual  names  for  such  anticipa- 
tions ;  they  are  "  warnings  " 
of  mishap,  or  even  of  death. 
It  is  true  that  much  more 
trivial  instances  do  frequently 
occur,  and  many  of  these  have 
also  been  recorded  as  contri- 
butions to  the  study  of  the 
subject.  Their  general  char- 
acter, however,  does  not  differ 
materially  from  those  of  the 
more  serious  class.  They  are 
equally  accidental,  occur  in 
some  oases  and  are  absent  in 
others  with  no  apparent  reason, 
and  do  not  help  much,  if  at 


all,   towards    any   solution   of 
the  problem. 

Nationality  seems  to  make 
little  difference  in  this  respect, 
although  in  some  countries, 
and  among  some  peoples,  in- 
stances may  be  more  frequent 
than  in  others.  In  general,  it 
appears  to  be  the  fact  that  per- 
sons in  close  contact  with  oat- 
ward  nature,  especially  when 
this  is  of  a  striking  character, 
are  specially  subject  to  such 
impressions,  as  well  as  to  others 
of  a  related  kind ;  but  even  in 
such  oases  the  premonitions 
are  usually  of  an  individual 
character,  and  associated  with 
something  out  of  the  common 
order  of  things.  To  this,  how- 
ever, there  is  one  exception 
which  so  far  appears  to  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  those 
interested  in  psychical  studies, 
and  which  is  sufficiently  re- 
markable to  deserve  their 
attention. 

In  Norway,  or  at  least  in 
certain  parts  of  it,  there  is  a 
well -known  phenomenon,  in- 
stances of  which  are  of  frequent 
occurrence,  known  locally  by 
various  names,  but  in  the  east 
of  the  country  commonly  called 
vardogr  (otherwise  written 
vardoger  or  vardogre).  By  this 
term  is  understood  a  certain 
property,  attaching  itself  to 
particular  persons,  by  which 
their  arrival  at  a  particular 
place,  most  frequently  their 
own  home,  is  announced  be- 
forehand by  distinctive  sounds, 
such  as  are  usually  or  naturally 
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made  by  the  person  in  question. 
It  is  only  a  limited  number 
of  persons  to  whom  this  pro- 
perty is  attached,  who  "have 
a  vardogr,"  as  the  phrase  is ; 
and  the  premonitory  sounds 
are  not  always  heard,  nor  by 
all  persons :  very  often  it  is 
only  members  of  the  family, 
or  near  relatives,  who  notice 
them  at  all.  Muoh  more  rarely 
the  person  is  seen,  instead  of 
heard,  sometime  before  his  or 
her  arrival. 

It  is  to  be  particularly  noted 
that  the  idea  of  the  vardogr  is 
not  one  which  is  confined  to 
the  uneducated  classes,  or  to 
the  country  population  among 
which  such  beliefs  usually  pre- 
vail. It  is  equally  recognised, 
and  its  reality  admitted,  by 
persons  of  education  and  cul- 
ture. A  Norwegian  scholar 
and  university  graduate,  and  a 
young  Norwegian  lady  of  good 
family  and  education,  were 
once  giving  some  information 
as  to  the  superstitions  current 
among  the  common  people  in 
Norway.  They  were  then 
asked  about  the  vardogr. 
"Oh,"  they  both  replied, 
"that  isn't  a  superstition — 
that's  a  fact;"  and  one  of 
them  subsequently  supplied  a 
part  of  the  evidence  which  will 
be  quoted  later  in  this  article. 
On  another  occasion,  a  Nor- 
wegian with  legal  training, 
and  a  man  of  wide  reading, 
was  questioned  on  the  subject. 
"Oh  yes,  of  course,"  he  said, 
"I  know  about  it;  but  that 
can't  be  anything  that  is  pecu- 
liar to  Norway."  On  being 
assured  that  in  certain  respects 
this  was  the  case,  he  was  still 


unconvinced.  "It  must  exist 
in  other  countries,"  he  said ; 
"  we  are  all  made  alike."  Later 
on  he  recurred  to  the  matter, 
saying  that  he  had  been  much 
surprised  to  learn  that  there 
was  anything  unusual  about 
the  phenomenon :  he  also  has 
contributed  precise  information 
which  will  be  found  below. 

The  various  forms  under 
which  the  vardogr  commonly 
manifests  itself  will  appear 
clearly  from  the  instances  here 
collected,  which  have  been  ob- 
tained directly  from  corre- 
spondents in  Norway,  on 
whose  good  faith  and  sound 
judgment  full  reliance  can  be 
placed.  The  evidence  they 
supply  is  of  a  kind  that  leaves 
no  doubt  as  to  the  reality  of 
the  phenomenon,  however  it  is 
to  be  explained.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  to  a  great 
extent  very  little  importance 
is  attached  to  it :  it  is  not  a 
thing  which  excites  much  sur- 
prise or  anxiety  among  those 
to  whom  the  idea  is  familiar; 
it  is  one  of  the  recognised  facts 
of  ordinary  life,  even  although 
its  occurrence  may  be  some- 
what unusual.  It  differs  from 
the  more  striking  instances  of 
premonition — those  known  as 
"  warnings  " — by  the  fact  that 
it  leads  to  nothing  remarkable. 
It  is  not  an  announcement 
that  anything  uncommon  or 
unpleasant  is  about  to  happen  ; 
it  merely  heralds  the  approach 
of  the  person,  and  may  do  so 
on  the  most  trivial  and  unim- 
portant occasions. 

The  following  full  and  in- 
teresting account  is  given  by 
Miss  P.,  a  school-teacher  in  the 
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town  of  Drammen.     "It  is  no- 
thing unusual  to  find  people  in 
Norway  who  have  a  vardogr, 
— that  is  to  say,  that  one  oan 
hear   or  see  them  before  they 
really   oome  in   person :    suoh 
oases  are  found  in  nearly  every 
family,  but  in  some  more  fre- 
quently than  in  others.     In  my 
own   family   there    have   been 
many   who  have   had   it.     In 
the    oases   of    my   father   and 
eldest   brother,  it   happens   so 
often  that  we  do  not  think  it 
in   the    least   remarkable,    nor 
look  upon  it  as  anything  un- 
natural.    I  remember  two  par- 
tioular  instances,  which  I  shall 
relate.     We  expected  my  father 
home  from  a  long  voyage,  and 
got  word  that  he  had  arrived 
at  a  little  harbour  in  the  firth  ; 
but   at   the   same    time    there 
came    a   message   saying    that 
unfortunately  he  could  not  get 
home  for  several  days,  as  the 
ice  prevented  him  from  coming 
up.     We  were  very  much  dis- 
appointed,   because    we    were 
just  then  about  to  have  a  family 
gathering,  at  which  we  partic- 
ularly wished  my  father  to  be 
present.      When   we    had    as- 
sembled   in    the    evening,    we 
talked  about  how  delightful  it 
would  have  been  if  father  could 
have  oome.     My  mother  then 
took   a   book  and  read  aloud, 
while     we     children     worked, 
when  we  all  heard  the  kitchen- 
door  open    and   father's   well- 
known  step  come  in.     He  put 
down    a    box   which    he    was 
carrying,   and   we   heard    him 
speak  to  the  servant,  who  sat 
in  a  side-room.     <Oh,  there  is 
papa  ! '  shouted  three  or  four 
of  us  together,  and  rushed  out 
to  the  kitchen  to  be  the  first  to 


welcome  him.     But  there  was 
no  one  there.     We  ran  in  to 
the  servant,  but  she  had  heard 
nothing.       We    thought    that 
perhaps  he  had  gone  out  again, 
but  no — there  was  no  one.     So 
distinctly   had    we    all    betai 
him,  however,  that  my  youngest 
sister,  who  was  rather  nervous, 
burst   into   tears,   thinking    it 
must  be  a  warning  that  some- 
thing   had   happened   to  him. 
It  was  the  first  time  she  had 
heard    his    vardogr;    but  my 
mother,  who   was  well   accus- 
tomed to  it,  said  very  calmly  : 
'  Go  to   bed,  children ;    it  was 
only  papa's  vardogr,  and  now 
we  know  for  certain    that  he 
will   be  home  for  to-morrow.' 
Sure   enough,   an   hour   after- 
wards we  had  him  safely  home. 
Now,  since  he  has  got  older, 
and  especially  since  he  gave  up 
goiug  to  sea,  we  hear  him  much 
more  seldom  ;  but  in  his  youth 
his    mother    heard    him    con- 
stantly,  and    sometimes    even 
heard  him  knock  on  her  win- 
dow  and    call    her   by   name. 
Sometimes    it    woke    her    by 
night,  and  she  would  rise  and 
go  to  open  the  door,  but  there 
was    no    one    there    the    first 
time ;  an  hour  later  he  would 
actually  oome.     That  happened 
particularly  when  he  was  ex- 
pected home  from  sea. 

"My  eldest  brother  has  in- 
herited the  vardogr,  and  lets 
himself  be  heard  so  often  be- 
fore he  comes  that  it  has 
become  quite  usual,  when  the 
door  is  heard  to  open  and  no 
one  comes  in,  to  say:  'Oh,  it 
is  only  Guy's  vardogr.'  One 
evening,  along  with  all  the 
other  male  members  of  the 
family,  he  went  to  a  festival 
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held  by  a  sporting  olub,  and 
we  knew  that  we  could  not 
expect  them  home  till  far  on 
in  the  night.  As  we  sat  in 
our  room,  about  eight  or  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  we 
heard  the  door  open,  and  I 
went  out  to  see  who  was 
there:  there  was  no  one.  I 
called  out  to  ask  if  it  had 
been  the  servant ;  but  no,  she 
was  sitting  quietly  in  her 
room.  I  went  in  again  to  the 
others,  several  of  whom  (and 
especially  one  young  girl  who 
was  on  a  visit  to  us)  were 
afraid  that  it  might  have  been 
thieves,  or  others  with  bad 
intentions  who  had  hidden 
themselves  somewhere  in  the 
house.  The  noise  was  re- 
peated, and  we  all  heard  it. 
I  went  out  again ;  nothing 
was  to  be  seen  or  heard,  and 
the  young  girls  became  more 
frightened.  I  said  then :  '  If 
it  were  not  that  Guy  won't 
be  home  for  many  hours  yet, 
I  should  say  it  was  his  vardogr 
we  have  heard  ;  but  that  can't 
be,  because  ho  never  comes 
later  than  one  hour  after  we 
hear  him.'  The  young  girls 
then  went  off  to  bed,  and  I  went 
out  to  lock  the  outer  door. 
It  was  barely  ten  o'clock  at 
the  time,  and  just  as  I  was 
about  to  lock  the  door  I  saw 
a  face  outside,  and  there  was 
my  brother:  he  had  forgot 
something,  and  had  come  home 
to  fetch  it. 

"  I  have  also  seen  the  vardogr 
twice,  but  not  that  of  any  of 
my  own  relations.  One  of 
these  experiences  was  very 
peculiar.  Twelve  ladies  of  the 
town  met  for  singing  practice 
twice  a- week.  One  winter  we 


were    particularly   anxious    to 
hold    the    praotisiugs,    as    we 
were  to  sing  at  a  bazaar,  and 
one  evening  we  had  assembled 
at  the  house  of  an  old  and  very 
musical   teacher,   who  was   to 
criticise  us.     He  sat  in  a  side- 
room,  and  we  sang  to  a  piano 
accompaniment.     He   was  not 
at  all  pleased  with  us,  and  said 
there  was  one  alto  voice  want- 
ing.    This  was  quite   true,   as 
our  best  alto  voice,  Fru  A.,  was 
not  present,  and  had  sent  word 
that  she  would  not  be  able  to 
come,  as  she  was  not  well.    We 
had  to  sing  the  same  song  over 
and  over  again,  and  when  we 
were  in  the  middle  of  a  verse, 
I,   who   stood   half  turned  to- 
wards  the  door,  saw   Fru   A. 
come   in.      She    had    a   paper 
parcel  under  her  arm,  and  went 
across   and  laid  it  on  a  table 
in  the  middle  of  the  room.     I 
then  turned  towards  the  piano, 
and    we     finished     the    verse. 
'Now   things   will   go   better,' 
said  I,  *  since  Fru  A.  has  come.' 
None  of  the  others  had  seen  or 
heard  her,  but  I  was  so  certain 
that  I  had  seen  her  quite  dis- 
tinctly    that    I    thought    she 
must  have  gone  out  again  to 
the  hall  to  take  off  her  things. 
She  was  not  there,  however,  nor 
in  the  side-room  with  our  critic. 
The  others  laughed  a  little,  and 
said   it   was   my   imagination. 
Then    I    thought    to    myself: 
'Possibly  she  has  a   vardogr, 
and  that  is  what  I  have  seen.' 
Then  we  tried  the  song  again  ; 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  verse 
in  came  Fru  A.  with  her  paper 
parcel    under    her  arm,   went 
over   to  the  table  and  laid  it 
down.     The  others  begged  me 
not   to  say   anything    to   her 
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about  the  vardogr,  as  they 
thought  it  quite  uncanny,  and 
were  afraid  she  would  take  it 
as  a  bad  omen.  At  first  I  said 
nothing,  but  later  on  I  asked 
her  if  she  had  a  vardogr.  She 
said  she  had  never  heard  of 
any  one  noticing  it,  but  several 
of  her  relations  had  it,  so  she 
was  not  at  all  alarmed  to  hear 
that  I  had  seen  her  before  she 
really  came. 

"In  conclusion,  I  may  re- 
mark that  I  myself  and  all 
my  relations  are  distinctly 
normal,  practical  people,  with- 
out any  trace  of  nervousness 
of  any  kind,  so  that  the  hav- 
ing or  seeing  or  hearing  of  a 
vardogr  does  not  in  the  least 
depend  upon  being  of  a  sensi- 
tive, nervous  temperament.  In 
our  family  we  take  it  simply 
as  a  fact,  and  make  no  to-do 
about  it.  I  have  noted  here 
the  most  typical  instances  that 
I  can  remember,  and  having 
experienced  them  myself,  I  can 
vouch  for  their  correctness." 

This  account,  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  Miss  P.'s  brother, 
is  curiously  corroborated  by 
another  lady  living  in  Dram- 
men,  who  writes  as  follows : 
"  In  a  house  (Captain  P.'s), 
where  I  visit  a  great  deal,  we 
were  sitting  one  winter  even- 
ing, talking  about  the  eldest 
son,  who  was  out  on  a  ski-tour. 
We  all  heard  the  courtyard 
gate  being  opened  (it  is  a  very 
heavy  one,  and  grates  when 
opened),  heard  some  one  come 
in,  knock  the  ski  against  each 
other,  set  them  up  against  the 
wall,  and  knock  the  snow  off 
his  feet.  'Ob,  that's  Guy/ 
we  all  cried,  and  ran  out  to 
receive  him,  but  there  was  no 


one  to  be  seen.  After  a  good 
hour  had  passed  we  heard  the 
gate  opening  again,  the  same 
noise  of  ski  being  knocked 
against  each  other,  and  the 
tramping  of  feet.  This  time 
it  was  Guy  himself,  who  had 
come  straight  down  from  the 
forest. 

"My  own  brother,  aged 
twenty-five,  I  have  often  heard 
come  home,  spring  up  the 
steps,  put  the  key  into  the 
look  and  open  the  door,  but 
when  I  expected  him  to  oome 
in  he  didn't  oome,  and  if 
I  went  to  look  for  him  he 
wasn't  there.  Half  an  hour 
later  I  would  hear  the  same 
sounds  again,  and  then  he 
would  really  oome.  This  hap- 
pens so  often  that  we  don't 
think  much  about  it." 

Other  accounts  from  the 
same  town  might  be  given,  but 
they  differ  little  in  character 
from  the  foregoing.  Of  greater 
fulness  and  importance  is  the 
following  communication  from 
a  legal  functionary  in  Upper 
Telemark,  whose  opinions  on  the 
subject  have  been  cited  above. 
"Our  parents,"  he  writes, 
"owned  a  little  farm  not  far 
from  Lillehammer.  My  sister 
was  early  married,  and  I  also 
left  home  very  early.  On  the 
other  hand,  my  brother  Thor- 
vald,  after  several  years'  study 
in  foreign  countries,  settled 
down  on  the  farm  and  has 
continued  to  live  there.  The 
house  is  a  two-storeyed  one, 
with  the  front  door  in  the  court- 
yard and  in  the  middle  of  the 
house.  One  then  conies  into 
a  passage  which  is  open  to  the 
second  storey  ;  in  this  passage 
is  a  stair  leading  up  to  the  first 
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floor.  The  boys'  bedroom  was  grown  up,  slept  in  the  "sal" 
the  so-oalled  *  sal '  on  the  first  on  the  first  floor,  and  have 
floor,  looking  out  on  the  garden,  often,  when  father  was  away 
and  the  door  of  this  was  close  and  was  expeoted  home  in  the 
to  the  top  of  the  stair.  My  evening,  heard  him  oome  into 
parents'  bedroom  looked  out  the  passage  and  hang  up  his 
to  the  courtyard,  and  the  door  stick  on  the  railing  of  the 
was  in  the  same  passage.  In  stair;  in  a  little  time  after- 
the  passage  or  the  stair  there  wards  he  came  in  reality.  I 
was  no  division  that  could  take  did  not  look  at  the  clock,  so 
away  any  sound,  and  the  doors  I  do  not  know  how  long  the 
were  fairly  thin,  so  that  from  interval  was,  but  it  might  be 
both  rooms  one  oould  easily  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Gud- 
hear  any  sounds  at  the  outer  brand,  my  eldest  son,  who 
door.  now  sleeps  in  the  "sal"  on 
"  My  sister  Marie  writes :  the  first  floor,  tells  me  that 
*  About  the  vardogr,  I  know  often,  when  I  have  been  out 
no  more  than  that  mother  in  the  evening,  he  has  heard 
assuredly  believed  that  she  me  oome  into  the  passage  and 
heard  father  oome  in  and  put  put  down  my  stick,  a  short 
his  stick  down  in  the  passage,  time  before  I  really  came.  My 
and  then  heard  his  step  on  wife  also  tells  me  the  same 
the  stair ;  a  little  afterwards  thing.  Gudbrand  further  says 
he  really  came,  just  as  she  that  one  winter  evening  he 
had  heard.'  I  have  often  was  waiting  for  my  arrival 
heard  mother  speak  of  this  to  help  me  with  the  horse, 
myself.  Father  was  often  He  heard  the  sound  of  my 
away  on  short  journeys,  and  sledge  -  bells  coming  past  the 
it  was  when  mother  lay  in  garden  and  up  to  the  farm 
bed  expecting  him  that  she  buildings,  where  the  sound 
heard  this.  I  have  an  im-  stopped,  as  it  would  do  when 
pressiou  that  I  also  have  I  arrived.  It  was  clear  moon- 
noticed  it,  but  cannot  posi-  light.  He  then  went  down, 
tively  assert  it ;  it  is  so  many  and  found  no  one.  He  took 
years  ago,  and  I  have  heard  a  look  at  the  stables,  and 
mother  speak  about  it  so  went  as  far  as  the  "  stab-bur " 
often.  My  brother  Thorvald's  in  order  to  see  down  the 
testimony  is,  however,  quite  avenue.  Then  he  went  into 
definite.  He  writes :  « Con-  the  house  again,  took  off  his 
oerning  the  vardogr,  it  is  clothes,  and  went  to  bed.  A 
quite  certain  that  father  had  short  time  afterwards  I  came 
it.  Mother  told  often  that  in  to  him,  having  put  the 
she  heard  him  oome  into  the  horse  into  the  stable  myself.' " 
passage  some  time  before  he  A  correspondent  who  is  a 
really  came.  In  what  way  graduate  of  the  University  ef 
she  heard  him  I  cannot  re-  Christiania,  and  has  made  a 
member  after  such  a  long  special  study  of  English  and 
time.  On  the  other  hand,  I  Norwegian  literature,  being 
remember  that  I  myself,  when  asked  to  give  any  informa- 
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tion  he  oould  respecting  the  Christiania.  Father  was  ill, 
vardogr,  sent  the  following  and  mother  was  sitting  with 
instances,  in  collecting  which  him  in  a  room  just  by  the 
he  confined  himself  "strictly  side  of  the  drawing-room.  In 
to  reliable  persons  of  my  own  another  room,  on  the  other 
acquaintance.  The  phenomenon  side  of  the  drawing-room,  I 
is  not  regarded  as  abnormal  sat  doing  my  lessons.  Pre- 
in  the  least,  nor  is  it  consid-  sently  I  heard  a  lady,  who 
ered  in  any  way  unpleasant  stayed  with  us,  come  into  the 
to  have  a  vardogr.  My  au-  hall,  cross  it,  and  go  into  the 
thorities,  both  men  and  women,  drawing-room.  Shortly  after- 
regard  it  as  quite  a  common  wards  mother  came  in  to  ask 
occurrence,  and  they  do  not  if  Miss  N.  had  come,  for  both 
look  upon  it  as  anything  ex-  she  and  my  father  had  heard 
istent,  but  merely  as  a  pheu-  her.  I  answered  that  she  was 
omenon  which  is  observed,  certainly  in  the  drawing-room ; 
mainly  through  the  sense  of  but  when  mother  and  I  went 
hearing.  to  look,  there  was  no  sign  of 

"  A  friend  of  the  family  tells    her.     She  did  not  come  home 
this   about   Bjornsou  :    'I   was    until  several  hours  later.     Then 
staying  at  Aulestad.    Bjornson    she  told  us  that  she  had  really 
was  there  also  with  his  friend    been  at  the  door,  and  had  there 
Fritz    Haiisen.      One   day   we    spoken     with    a     friend     who 
were  just   going  to  have  tea,    wished  her  to  go  to  the  theatre, 
when  I  heard  BjGrnson  stamp    She  hesitated  for  a  long  time, 
the  snow  off  hia  feet,  put  his    thinking  she  ought  to  come  in 
stick    in    the    umbrella  -  stand,    and  keep  my  mother  company, 
and  go  upstairs  to  his  bedroom,     but    at   last   she  gave  in  and 
I  ordered  the  tea  in,  and  the    went  with  her  friend.' 
servant  was   just  on  the  way         "My    cousin,    Miss    C.    H., 
with   it.       She   said   that    she     writes:  'Miss  R.,  who  stayed 
also  had  heard  Bjornson  oome    with  us  some  years  ago,  was 
in.      When    he    did   not   come    one  evening  out  at  a  party.     I 
downstairs,  I  sent  the  servant    was  just  about  to  put  out  the 
up,   as   I   was   afraid    he   was    lamp,  when  I  heard  a  key  being 
ill.      She  came  back  with  the    put  into  the  look  of  the  hall 
news   that  he  was   not   there,    door,  and  then  the  door  being 
In   about    ten    minutes   after-    shut  again.     I  did  not  put  out 
wards  he  came,   stamped   the    the  lamp,  but  lay  and  waited 
snow    off    his    feet,     put    his    about     five    or    ten    minutes. 
stick   in   the    umbrella  -  stand,    As  she  did  not  oome,  I  finally 
and  went  upstairs  to  his  bed-    put  out  the  lamp  and  lay  down 
room.      I  told  him  about    it,    to  sleep.     I  was  wakened  after 
and  he   said,    "  Yes  ;    I   know    some  time  by  the  sound  of  her 
«  J  V™  ?  y*rd5gr'"  moving    about    the    room.      I 

'  My  friend  C.  H.  tells  the  told  her  what  had  happened, 
following:  'When  I  was  a  and  added,  half  in  jestT  that 
school  -  boy,  we  were  stay-  she  really  must  have  a  vardogr 
ing  m  Welhaven's  Street  in  "  Oh,  don't  say  that,"  she  said, 
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"  for  other  people  have  also  told 
me  so  before."  I  had  never 
personally  heard  that  she  had 
a  vardogr.' 

"Miss  W.  has  seen  her 
father's  vardogr  onoe  or  twice, 
and  particularly  remembers  one 
occasion.  'One  summer  even- 
ing father  was  out  visiting  a 
patient.  I  sat  by  the  window 
and  saw  him  come  driving  in, 
make  the  usual  turn  round  the 
courtyard,  and  stop  at  the 
door.  I  ran  out  to  the  court- 
yard, but  nothing  was  to  be 
seen.  I  cannot  remember  at 
what  time  he  really  did  come. 
I  had  not  paid  much  attention 
to  it,  being  occupied  with  my 
usual  duties.  I  was  fifteen 
years  old  at  the  time,  and  not 
at  all  nervous.  My  brother, 
Assessor  W.,  also  remembers 
similar  incidents,  but  not  dis- 
tinctly. The  family  on  the 
whole  took  little  notice  of  it.' 

"Miss  F.  E.  tells  that  she 
and  her  mother  repeatedly,  for 
several  years,  heard  her  father 
let  himself  into  the  hall;  he 
always  came  ten  minutes  after- 
wards. This  happened  particu- 
larly in  the  forenoon  when 
the  architect  came  home  to 
breakfast." 

The  same  informant  gives 
several  other  instances,  but 
they  introduce  no  new  features, 
though  they  are  good  evidence 
for  the  prevalence  of  the  phe- 
nomenon. Of  a  more  detailed 
and  personal  character  is  the 
account  given  by  a  Trondhjem 
lady,  Miss  8.  D.,  who  is  aware 
of  having  a  vardogr  herself. 
Some  years  ago,  when  she  took 
part  in  a  summer  course  at 
Oxford  and  shared  a  room 
with  a  German  lady,  she 


thought  it  advisable  to  warn 
her  new  acquaintance  not  to 
be  alarmed,  if  at  any  time  she 
should  hear  her  coming  when 
she  was  not  there.  "My  ex- 
periences in  respect  to  the 
vardogr,"  this  lady  says,  "  date 
from  my  earliest  childhood.  I 
cannot  remember  the  first  time 
I  heard  talk  about  it,  or  heard 
it  itself.  It  seems  to  me  now 
like  an  everyday  thing,  which 
I  pay  attention  to,  but  which 
does  not  in  the  least  astonish 
me  or  alarm  me.  I  have  heard 
it  at  longer  or  shorter  inter- 
vals, and  when  I  least  expected 
it.  The  most  of  my  family 
have  a  vardogr,  and  I  know 
that  I  have  it  myself.  I  have 
often  heard  my  parents  come 
home,  open  the  outside  door, 
take  off  their  outer  things  and 
hang  them  up  in  the  hall, 
exactly  as  if  they  meant  to 
come  into  the  room.  Then  all 
would  be  quiet.  A  little  after 
they  would  come,  and  make 
precisely  the  same  sounds  that 
we  had  heard  before. 

"One  evening  about  six  or 
seven  years  ago  a  good  many 
of  us  were  gathered  together 
at  the  house  of  an  uncle  of 
mine.  We  were  twelve  or 
fourteen  altogether,  and  were 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  a 
cousin  in  order  to  go  in  to 
dinner.  Presently  we  heard 
him  come  through  the  garden, 
mount  the  steps  into  the  hall, 
and  go  into  his  own  room. 
A  little  after,  a  message  was 
sent  to  him  to  come  to  dinner, 
but  there  was  no  one  there. 
We  looked  into  the  other 
rooms,  but  no  one  was  to  be 
seen.  While  we  talked  about 
it,  we  again  heard  him  come 
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in  and  go  to  his  own  room, 
and  this  time  he  was  really 
there.  He  was  of  course  over- 
whelmed with  questions  when 
he  came  in,  and  replied  with 
surprise,  { I  have  not  been  home 
since  midday,  and  have  just 
come  by  the  tram-car.'  In 
this  case  we  all  heard  the 
sounds,  so  it  is  no  creation  of 
my  own  fancy. 

"In  the  years  1899-1901  I 
lived  in  Stenkjser,  a  little 
town  north  from  Trondhjem. 
Our  house  was  a  big  villa 
just  outside  the  town.  The 
dining-room  and  my  own  room 
had  windows  which  looked  to- 
wards Stenkjaer  and  the  road 
leading  out  to  'Thingvold,'- 
our  house  was  so  called  be- 
cause in  the  garden  there  was 
a  thing-stead  dating  from  the 
twelfth  century.  One  hot  day 
in  July  my  father,  who  at  that 
time  was  first  lieutenant,  had 
to  hold  a  meeting  in  Stenkjaer, 
and  we  did  not  expect  him 
home  until  five  o'clock  or  later. 
My  mother  was  standing  at 
the  window  of  the  dining-room, 
and  I  was  at  the  window  of 
my  room  just  above,  when  both 
of  us  saw  my  father  come 
walking  out  from  the  village. 
He  was  in  uniform,  and  car- 
ried a  roll  of  paper  in  his 
right  hand.  He  always  car- 
ried his  sword  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  so  we  could  make  no 
mistake ;  besides,  there  was  no 
other  lieutenant  in  the  place, 
and  we  saw  his  uniform  dis- 
tinctly. We  saw  him  until  he 
was  hidden  by  the  trees  in  the 
garden.  Mother  called  out  to 
the  kitchen  and  told  the  ser- 
vant to  get  the  potatoes  ready, 
as  the  lieutenant  was  already 


in  the  garden.  We  waited  a 
little,  and  then  I  went  up  to 
the  stable  to  see  if  he  was 
there ;  but  no,  he  had  not  been 
there, — he  had  not  oome  at  all. 
A  whole  hour  afterwards,  at 
4.30,  he  oame  in,  and  was 
much  astonished  when  we 
asked  where  he  had  been  all 
the  time.  He  had  been  at  the 
meeting  from  ten  o'clock,  and 
had  not  moved  from  his  chair 
until  four  o'clock,  when  he  left 
for  home.  We  saw  him  for 
about  seven  or  eight  minutes, 
and  talked  together  at  the 
time  from  our  respective  win- 
dows. I  must  add  that  neither 
of  us  was  excited  or  nervous, 
so  what  we  saw  cannot  be 
explained  in  that  way." 

Another  lady,  Miss  R.,  sends 
the  following  account,  which 
shows  that  the  vardogr  does 
not  merely  announce  what 
might  naturally  be  expected, 
but  conveys  impressions  of 
facts  quite  unknown  to  the 
person  hearing  it :  "  It  was  in 
the  year  1901.  I  was  staying 
in  Christiania  with  my  uncle 
and  aunt,  who  had  no  children 
of  their  own.  Uncle  and  aunt 
went  away  for  two  days,  and 
intended  to  oome  home  be- 
tween eleven  and  twelve  in 
the  evening.  The  servant-girl 
had  gone  home  that  night,  so 
I  was  alone  in  the  house.  I 
was  just  about  to  undress 
when  I  heard  them  oome.  I 
heard  the  sound  of  the  street- 
door,  heard  them  come  upstairs 
and  open  the  hall -door  and 
talk  to  each  other.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  uncle  carried  some- 
thing heavy,  and  I  heard  them 
talk  about  '  being  careful.'  I 
wondered  what  they  could 
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have  brought  home  with  them. 
I  expected  to  hear  them  open 
the  room-door  and  go  in,  but 
suddenly  all  was  quiet.  About 
ten  minutes  after,  I  heard  ex- 
actly the  same  noises.  This 
time  they  really  came,  and 
they  brought  a  little  cousin 
with  them  :  she  was  fast  asleep, 
and  they  had  to  be  careful  not 
to  wake  her.  Next  morning  I 
told  them  what  I  heard,  and 
uncle  said,  '  That  is  not  so 
wonderful ;  you  have  only  heard 
a  vardogr.' ' 

Another  case,  in  which  the 
vardogr  did  something  that 
was  not  anticipated,  is  vouched 
for  by  a  gentleman  holding 
an  important  legal  position  in 
Christiania.  He  once  had  a 
pupil  who  came  to  his  room  at 
a  certain  time :  there  were  two 
ways  of  entering  the  room,  and 
the  pupil  had  always  come  by 
the  same  one.  One  day,  about 
the  time  he  might  be  expected, 
the  tutor  heard  him  come  the 
other  way,  and  further  heard 
him  set  down  an  umbrella  out- 
side the  door.  He  mentally 
commented  on  both  of  these 
facts  as  being  quite  new, — he 
had  never  known  the  young 
man  carry  an  umbrella  before. 
To  his  surprise  the  pupil  did 
not  enter  the  room ;  and  on  his 
rising  and  opening  the  door  he 
found  no  one  outside.  A  few 
minutes  later  the  young  man 
actually  came,  in  the  very 
manner  in  which  he  had  been 
heard  before. 

One  of  the  greatest  authori- 
ties on  Norwegian  dialects,  in  a 
letter  relating  to  the  etymology 
of  vardogr  and  some  of  the 
other  words  for  the  same  thing, 
gives  the  following  testimony  to 


the  reality  of  the  phenomenon : 
"My  father,  who  was  clergy- 
man in  Valle  in  Saetersdal,  had 
a  fore-goer  of  this  kind,  which 
the  people  of  Saetersdal  said 
they  usually  heard  coming  a 
little  before  his  own  arrival. 
That  such  a  *  doublet*  is  heard 
coming  upstairs  a  little  before 
the  person  himself  —  and  not 
by  a  single  person  who  is  ex- 
pecting the  other,  but  by  a 
whole  company  —  is  an  ex- 
tremely common  phenomenon. 
My  doublet  rings  people's  door- 
bells— at  least,  so  my  friends 
say ;  I  cannot,  of  course,  verify 
this,  as  I  only  come  along  after- 
wards. It  rings,  often  much 
more  violently  than  I  do,  for 
my  housekeeper  ;  when  she 
comes,  it  turns  out  that  I  have 
been  thinking  of  something 
which  I  intended  to  tell  her 
later,  and  which  I  might  have 
forgot  about."  To  this  au- 
thority, however,  the  vardogr 
appears  to  have  a  more  in- 
dependent existence  than  is 
commonly  assigned  to  it. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the 
vardogr,  as  it  is  exemplified  in 
the  above  narratives,  appears 
to  be  peculiar  to  Norway,  of 
all  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
and  even  there  it  seems  to  be 
much  better  known  in  the  east 
of  the  country  than  in  other 
parts.  Outside  of  Scandinavia 
the  only  instance  which  has 
come  to  my  knowledge,  and 
which  in  fact  formed  the  start- 
ing-point for  the  whole  of  this 
investigation,  is  one  from  the 
north  of  Scotland.  The  au- 
thority for  it  is  a  native  of  that 
part  of  the  country,  and  one 
who  now  holds  a  prominent 
public  office  in  Edinburgh.  In 
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that  northern  village  the  father 
of  the  narrator  and  the  local 
shoemaker  were  close  friends, 
and  the  latter  was  in  the  habit 
of  going  every  day  to  the  house 
of  the  former  to  enjoy  a  talk. 
There,  as  in  other  villages,  a 
visitor  usually  opened  the  door 
of  a  house  and  walked  in  ;  the 
shoemaker,  however,  not  only 
knocked  at  the  door,  but  waited 
till  it  was  opened  to  him.  He 
was  somewhat  asthmatic,  and 
those  in  the  house  could  hear 
his  heavy  breathing  while  he 
stood  waiting  outside.  (This 
exact  detail  is  also  mentioned 
in  one  Norwegian  account,  not 
given  above.)  One  day  the 
father  said  to  one  of  his 
daughters,  "  There's  the  shoe- 
maker at  the  door;  go  and 
open  it  to  him."  "I  didn't 
hear  him  knock,"  she  said. 
"Oh,  but  he  did  knock,"  said 
her  father.  The  girl  accord- 
ingly went  and  opened  the 
door,  but  there  was  no  shoe- 
maker there ;  on  looking  along 
the  village  street,  however,  she 
saw  him  in  the  act  of  leaving 
his  own  house.  The  same  thing 
happened  on  the  next  and  fol- 
lowing days,  and  before  long 
the  other  members  of  the  fam- 
ily also  heard  the  premonitory 
knock,  and  even  the  shoemaker's 
heavy  breathing,  till  at  last 


they  disregarded  the  first  knock 
and  waited  for  the  second.  The 
narrator,  who  heard  the  sounds 
like  the  other  members  of  the 
family,  subsequently  left  home 
and  was  away  for  some  time. 
During  his  absence  he  thought 
at  times  of  the  affair,  and 
finally  persuaded  himself  that 
he  must  have  been  mistaken 
in  some  way,  and  that  such 
a  thing  could  not  really  have 
happened.  Later  on,  however, 
he  returned  to  the  old  home, 
and  was  then  surprised  to  find 
that  there  was  no  mistake  in 
the  case ;  the  sounds  were 
actually  heard  before  the  shoe- 
maker had  come  near  the  door. 
The  remarkable  correspondence 
of  this  with  the  Norwegian 
vardogr  is  rendered  still  more 
striking  by  the  faot  that  the 
district  in  which  it  happened 
is  one  which,  in  place-names 
and  in  other  respects,  shows 
clear  traces  of  a  strong  Norse 
influence  in  former  times.  This 
suggests  that  the  phenomenon 
may  be  very  old  in  Norway, 
and  in  some  ways  it  links  on 
with  beliefs  which  are  recorded 
in  early  Scandinavian  litera- 
ture ;  but  any  discussion  of  this 
aspect  of  the  subject  lies  alto- 
gether outside  the  scope  of  the 
present  article. 

W.  A.  CRAIGIE. 
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THE    TAKING    OF    A    CENSUS. 


BY  SIB  J.  GEORGE  SCOTT,  K.C.I.E. 


THERE  are  not  many  people 
who  do  not  resent  the  taking 
of  a  census.  The  average  man 
considers  it  a  nuisance.  The 
average  woman  looks  upon  it 
as  an  impertinence.  But  in 
the  East,  and  especially  in  new 
countries,  it  is  looked  upon  as 
a  mere  blundering,  stupid  way 
of  increasing  taxation.  The 
general  idea  of  the  Oriental  is 
that  nobody  would  ever  do 
anything  unless  he  hoped  to 
make  money  out  of  it.  Their 
own  rulers  had  at  anyrate 
downright  ways  of  doing 
things.  When  they  wanted 
money  they  said  so,  and  they 
said  how  much  they  wanted, 
and  left  the  sordid  collecting 
of  it  to  those  whose  business 
it  was.  Each  individual  house- 
holder knew  that  he  would 
have  to  pay  something,  and  he 
immediately  set  about  devising 
means  of  paying  as  little  of  it 
as  he  could.  It  was  a  sort  of 
combat  of  wits  between  himself 
and  the  local  tax-gatherer,  and 
it  was  a  relief  to  the  monotony 
of  existence  to  get  the  better 
of  the  transaction.  If  he  was 
successful,  he  bragged  about  it 
to  his  neighbours,  and  if  he 
came  off  badly,  he  told  lies  to 
the  limit  of  his  powers  of  in- 
vention. At  anyrate,  he  knew 
what  he  was  about. 

But  the  white  man's  census 
is  a  very  different  thing.  The 
Oriental's  view  of  Government 
service  is  that  men  go  into  it 
to  make  money,  preferably  for 
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themselves,  but  at  anyrate  to 
get  as  much  as  they  can  out 
of  the  rest  of  the  population. 
When,  therefore,  a  Government 
officer  tells  them  that  there  is 
going  to  be  a  census,  and  that  a 
considerable  number  of  enum- 
erators are  to  come  round  on  a 
certain  day  to  make  a  register 
of  the  people,  they  are  apt  to 
count  up  the  cost  of  the  salaries 
and  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that   three   or   four    times,   or 
some  indefinite  number  of  times, 
that   amount   is  going    to    be 
collected  as  compensation   for 
the  trouble  taken.     No  reason- 
able  being  would   go   to   that 
worry   with  any  other  object. 
The  men  consider  it  vexatious 
enough  to  have  a  large  family, 
without  being  penalised  for  it ; 
and  the   women   consider  any 
interest   in   the   subject  to   be 
positively   indecent,  more  par- 
ticularly if  they  have  no  child- 
ren   at  all.      If   Chinamen  or 
Hindus    are     concerned,     they 
look     upon      inquiries     as     to 
whether  they  have  male  issue 
or  not  as  altogether  intolerable 
if  they  have  no  boys,  and  as  a 
flagrant  absurdity  if  they  have, 
since  so  much  prominence   is 
given  to  the  existence  of  them. 
When,  therefore,  the  Chief  of 
Tiger -town   received  a  notifi- 
cation that  there  was  to  be  a 
census  of  his  State,  a  few  years 
after  the  annexation  of  Upper 
Burma,  he  was  much  perturbed. 
Tiger-town  was  a  relic  of  the 
days  when  the  Slums  held  the 
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greater  part  of  Upper  Burma, 
and  it  was  a  long  way  off  the 
main  bulk  of  the  Shan  States, 
and  was,  in  fact,  really  in  the 
plains  and  not  in  the  Shan 
hills  at  all.  The  people  had 
so  intermarried  with  the  sur- 
rounding Burmans  that  they 
were  practically  no  longer 
Shans,  and  were  not  to 
be  distinguished  from  their 
neighbours.  In  Burmese 
times  there  was  a  resident 
Governor,  sent  from  Man- 
dalay,  who  ruled  the  State 
very  much  in  the  same  way  as 
the  districts  round  about,  and 
the  Chief  was  a  mere  decora- 
tive fixture,  kept  on  because  it 
was  a  handy  way  of  getting 
money  to  put  the  post  up  for 
sale,  or  to  get  a  fine  out  of  the 
Chief  for  the  time  being  to 
prevent  speculators  from  buy- 
ing him  out.  But  the  British 
Government  recognised  him  as 
a  Chief,  and  left  him  to  admin- 
ister the  State  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  Ministers,  whom 
it  was  the  custom  of  competi- 
tion wallahs  to  call  noblemen. 
Neither  the  Chief  nor  his  Cabi- 
net had  ever  had  any  experi- 
ence in  the  way  of  administra- 
tion. The  Burmese  officials 
had  seen  to  that.  They  were, 
therefore,  extremely  proud  of 
their  new  dignity,  and  spent 
most  of  their  time  in  writing 
high-flown  letters  to  the  Poli- 
tical Officer  in  charge,  and 
putting  the  State  seal  on  them. 
The  State  seal  was  a  rubber- 
stamp,  got  from  an  enterpris- 
ing firm  in  Rangoon,  and  had 
cost  nearly  three  times  as 
much  as  an  ivory  stamp  from 
the  Palace  in  Mandalay  would 
have  come  to,  if  the  Royal 


Government  could   have    been 
persuaded  to  grant  it. 

The  British  Government  was 
very  short-handed  for  a  long 
time  after  the  taking  over  of 
the  Upper  Province,  so  the 
Political  Officer  in  charge  of 
Tiger  -  town  was  really  the 
civil  officer  in  charge  of  the 
neighbouring  Burma  districts. 
He  had  more  than  enough  to 
do  in  looking  after  the  admin- 
istered territory.  Travelling 
in  those  days  was  not  easily 
distinguished  from  exploration, 
and  he  had  no  difficulty  in  per- 
suading himself  that  a  Chief  who 
wrote  letters  full  of  such  unex- 
ceptionable sentiments  could 
very  well  be  trusted  to  look 
after  his  own  affairs.  So,  ex- 
cept for  an  occasional  reminder 
when  his  tribute  was  more 
than  nine  months  in  arrears, 
the  Chief  was  pretty  well  left 
to  himself. 

But  the  time  for  the  decen- 
nial census  came  round,  and  it 
was  decided  that  the  people  of 
Upper  Burma  should  be  num- 
bered with  the  rest  of  the 
Empire.  The  railway  from 
Rangoon  to  Mandalay  had 
been  opened  to  traffic.  There 
were  not  many  daooit  bands 
left  roaming  about,  even  in  the 
out-of-the-way  districts,  so  the 
Secretaries  in  charge  of  the 
Province  decided  that  the 
ordinary  form  of  enumeration 
should  be  carried  out  every- 
where except  in  the  hill  States, 
where  they  grudgingly  ad- 
mitted difficulties,  and  were 
quite  certain  that  it  would 
be  horribly  expensive. 

So  the  Commissioner  was 
told  that  Tiger -town  was  to 
be  included  in  the  census  with 
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the  rest  of  the  Division.  It 
was  surrounded  by  adminis- 
tered territory  on  every  side. 
There  was  nothing  in  its  phy- 
sical geography  to  discriminate 
it  from  the  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts, and  it  would  look  slov- 
enly and  wanting  in  energy  to 
leave  it  out,  especially  as  it 
was  admitted  that  there  was 
no  real  difference  of  race  be- 
tween the  people  of  Tiger-town 
and  those  round  about  it. 

A  notification  was  therefore 
sent  to  the  Chief.  The  Assist- 
ant Commissioner  who  had  the 
task  of  drafting  it  had  had  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  in  explain- 
ing away  the  fears  of  the  local 
people  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  census,  so  he  wrote  rather 
an  elaborate  letter  to  Tiger- 
town.  He  explained  that  the 
numbering  of  the  people  was 
to  be  undertaken  merely  for 
the  sake  of  information,  so 
that  Government  might  know 
how  many  subjects  it  had,  and 
that  there  was  no  intention 
either  of  imposing  taxes  or  of 
raising  the  tribute  which  the 
State  had  to  pay.  It  would 
be  a  source  of  gratification  to 
the  Chief  at  the  end  of  the 
next  ten  years  to  know  that 
his  population  had  increased 
as  a  result  of  the  protection  of 
the  British  flag  and  his  own 
wise  rule.  The  Government 
was  confident  that  the  Chief's 
officers  would  find  it  easy  to 
understand  the  enclosed  forms, 
several  thousands  of  which 
would  be  sent  to  him  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  for  dis- 
tribution ;  but  to  prevent  mis- 
apprehension and  to  secure 
completeness  and  uniformity, 
a  certain  number  of  census 


officers  would  visit  the  State 
before  long  to  superintend 
operations  and  to  check  the 
figures  in  selected  circles. 

This  letter  was  read  out  to 
the  Chief  by  a  person  who 
figured  on  the  rolls  as  the 
Royal  Secretary,  and  appeared 
in  the  budget  as  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  salary  of  twenty 
rupees  a  month,  which  was 
never  paid  to  him.  He  had 
been  a  clerk  in  Lower  Burma, 
and  was  dismissed  for  taking 
bribes.  He  then  got  a  post 
as  a  schoolmaster,  and  his  ser- 
vices were  dispensed  with  after 
the  first  inspection.  Then  he 
became  a  postmaster,  and 
levanted  to  Upper  Burma  with 
all  the  loose  cash.  In  Manda- 
lay  he  lived  on  his  wits  until 
the  occupation,  when  he  found 
it  advisable  to  get  out  of  the 
way,  and  so  drifted  to  Tiger- 
town,  where  the  account  of  his 
experience  in  "three  Govern- 
ment Departments  "  seemed  to 
recommend  him  as  a  medium 
of  correspondence  with  the 
British  Government.  The  fact 
that  he  never  got  his  official 
salary  did  not  disturb  him. 
He  was  by  no  means  singular 
in  that  respect.  He  got  an 
occasional  present  for  concoct- 
ing a  letter,  lived  free  on  the 
population,  and  made  quite  an 
income  out  of  suppressing  or 
forwarding  petitions  to  the 
Chief.  It  was  also  profitable 
to  set  the  Ministers  by  the 
ears. 

The  Chief  sat  up  abruptly 
when  the  letter  was  read. 
"What  is  the  meaning  of 
this?"  he  asked.  Why  do 
they  want  to  know  the  num- 
ber of  people  in  our  State?" 
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That  was  just  what  the 
Clerk  was  revolving  in  his 
own  mind.  It  immediately 
took  a  personal  complexion. 
He  thought  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely awkward  if  he  were 
enrolled  on  the  list  and  had 
to  give  an  account  of  his  past 
history.  It  would  be  easy 
enough  to  tell  lies  about  it, 
but  that  would  be  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  his  claim  to 
experience  in  British  Govern- 
ment Departments.  It  would 
never  do  to  have  that  on  the 
census  form.  So  he  said : 
"Your  Highness,  I  think  it 
is  a  cunning  attempt  to  find 
out  what  people  have  come 
under  your  benign  protection. 
Your  Highness  cannot  fail  to 
recollect  that  they  are  always 
writing  to  ask  if  there  are  no 
refugees  here." 

It  was  quite  true.  Tiger- 
town  was  found  a  most  con- 
venient place  of  retreat  by 
dacoit  leaders  when  the  pur- 
suit of  military  columns  or 
police  parties  became  too  hot. 
It  was  also  an  excellent  place 
to  bring  all  manner  of  stolen 
property  to,  cattle  or  anything 
portable.  A  great  deal  of  the 
Clerk's  income  was  derived 
from  covering  up  the  tracks 
of  notorious  outlaws,  and  from 
buying  stolen  goods  at  low 
prices.  The  Chief  also  received 
not  inconsiderable  presents. 
There  were  perpetual  requests 
to  arrest  certain  named  in- 
dividuals which  were  sent  in 
from  all  the  districts  round 
about,  and  it  was  chiefly  in 
concocting  replies  that  the 
Clerk  was  occupied.  The  regu- 
lar thing  was  to  answer  the 
first  letter  immediately,  saying 


that  the  matter  had  the  Chiefs 
direct  attention,  and  that  the 
persons  named  would  be  ar- 
rested and  handed  over  as 
soon  as  they  were  found. 
There  the  matter  rested  until 
a  reminder  was  sent,  and  then 
the  reply  was  varied.  Either 
it  was  announced  that  the 
men  wanted  had  died  in  the 
jungle  or  had  left  the  State, 
or  were  just  on  the  point 
of  being  surrounded  and  cap- 
tured. These  replies  had  so 
long  apparently  been  consid- 
ered sufficient,  as  far  as  the 
British  Government  was  con- 
cerned, that  the  Chief  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that 
nothing  further  would  be  want- 
ed of  him,  and  that  all  that  was 
necessary  was  to  keep  a  large 
supply  of  paper,  and  to  see 
that  the  wording  of  the  re- 
plies was  judiciously  altered, 
and  that  the  same  answer 
was  not  too  often  sent  to  the 
same  officer.  Now,  however, 
he  was  forced  to  believe  that 
the  patience  of  the  neigh- 
bouring British  officials  was 
being  exhausted,  and  that 
energetic  measures  were  going 
to  be  taken  to  search  the 
State. 

So  the  Chief  sighed  and 
said,  "Oh,  you  think  that,  do 
you?  You  "don't  suppose  it  is 
because  they  are  in  want  of 
money.  It  would  be  yery  an- 
noying if  they  were  to  demand 
taxes  the  way  they  do  in  Maw- 
ban  and  Uyu  and  the  other 
districts.  The  Commissioner 
was  much  too  polite  when  we 
saw  him  last  year.  We  thought 
then  that  he  had  some  scheme 
in  his  brain.  He  was  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  Burmese  JFim. 
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There  was  no  mistaking  what 
the  Wun  was  after." 

"Your  Highness  is  most 
aoute,"  said  the  Clerk.  "It 
would  never  have  occurred  to 
me  to  imagine  that.  I  have 
no  doubt  they  want  to  do 
both  things.  Shall  I  draft  a 
letter  saying  that  the  matter 
will  be  attended  to  ?  It  might 
be  well  if  I  added  that  there 
is  no  need  to  send  British 
officers  here,  or  any  officers. 
Your  Highness 's  staff  is  cap- 
able of  doing  anything  that 
may  be  required  of  it.  I  would 
humbly  suggest  that  your 
Highness  should  summon  the 
Ministers  together.  They  will 
agree  to  whatever  your  wis- 
dom suggests,  and  the  British 
Government  thinks  that  a 
unanimous  decision  is  worthy 
of  great  respect.  Your  High- 
ness will  probably  hear  no 
more  about  it  after  that." 

"Very  well,  go  and  call  the 
Ministers,"  said  the  Chief; 
"  we  may  as  well  have  this 
settled  immediately,  so  as  to 
have  no  more  bother  about  it. 
They  are  tiresome  people,  these 
English,  with  their  letters. 
Letters  never  settle  anything." 

It  did  not  take  long  for  the 
Ministers  to  gather  together. 
They  all  lived  just  outside  the 
Palace  stockade,  and  soon 
assembled  in  the  dingy  and  di- 
lapidated wooden  porch  which 
was  called  the  Audience  Hall, 
and  had  nothing  about  it  that 
was  not  shabby  except  the 
pillars,  which  were  huge  teak 
logs.  The  Chief  seated  himself 
on  a  couch  like  the  charpoy 
of  India,  and  the  Ministers 
ranged  themselves  below  the 
dais,  in  a  double  line  in  front 


of  him,  to  right  and  left  on 
the  plank  flooring.  The  Clerk 
read  the  Commissioner's  letter 
aloud  in  the  customary  Burmese 
high-pitched  zigzag  intonation, 
and  then  there  was  a  pause. 

"  I  think  we  cannot  agree  to 
this,"  said  the  Chief. 

"It  is  not  according  to 
ancient  custom,"  said  the  First 
Minister. 

"I  think  he  ought  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  list  of 
houses,"  said  the  Revenue 
Minister.  "We  can  send  him 
an  old  one.  He  will  not  know 
the  difference." 

"What  does  he  want  to 
know  the  number  of  women 
and  children  for  ?  It  has  never 
been  permissible  to  tax  them. 
The  Dhammathats  say  nothing 
on  this  point,"  said  the  Civil 
Judge. 

"What  he  really  wants  to 
find  out  is  whether  there  are 
any  of  the  dacoit-6os  here,  the 
men  he  is  constantly  asking  us 
to  arrest  for  him,"  said  the 
Clerk.  "  That  is  why  he  wants 
to  send  his  enumerators.  I  do 
not  think  we  ought  to  agree 
to  this.  Some  of  the  boa  are 
very  dangerous  people  whom 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
capture,  and  some  of  them  are 
quite  considerable  men  who 
bring  a  good  deal  into  the 
State.  It  would  be  very 
troublesome  and  unprofitable 
if  they  were  interfered  with. 
His  Highness  might  tell  the 
Commissioner  that  if  he  sends 
merchants  we  shall  be  glad  to 
see  them,  but  that  if  he  sends 
officials  there  will  be  great 
alarm  and  the  people  will  be 
seriously  afraid.  That  will  be 
much  better  than  saying  we 
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don't  want  to  see  anybody  at 
all.  The  British  Government 
is  annoyed  when  it  is  told 
that." 

"We  are  unanimous,  it  is 
evident  that  we  are  unani- 
mous," said  the  Chief.  "  There- 
fore write,  Clerk,  the  usual 
compliments  and  titles,  of 
course,  then  say,  this  is  a  very 
poor  country  and  the  tribute 
which  it  pays  has  been  fixed 
from  the  time  of  our  father, 
and  our  grandfather,  and  our 
great  -  grandfather,  for  many 
generations.  It  is  quite  im- 
possible that  it  should  pay  any 
more.  It  would  be  wrong  to 
permit  the  Commissioner  to 
believe  anything  else.  He 
would  be  vexed  and  his  officers 
would  be  seriously  incommoded. 
Our  Revenue  Minister  is  sub- 
mitting a  list  of  all  houses 
which  pay  taxes.  This  has 
been  fixed  for  so  long  that 
we  know  it  to  be  correct,  and 
we  are  assured  that  the  honour- 
able officers  whom  the  Com- 
missioner proposes  to  send 
would  learn  nothing  new  and 
would  only  create  a  great  fear 
among  the  poor  people  who  are 
not  accustomed  to  see  any  one 
but  their  own  headmen,  whom 
they  have  known  and  respected 
for  many  years.  Moreover, 
though  this  is  a  poor  country 
it  is  a  very  wide  one.  There 
are  many  jungles  and  danger- 
ous places,  and  the  Commis- 
sioner's officers  would  be  ex- 
posed to  great  fatigues  and 
discomforts,  and  even  to 
dangers  unsuitable  to  their 
dignity,  though  we  would 
take  the  greatest  pains  to 
guard  them.  As  to  the  Com- 
missioner's desire  to  know  the 


number  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  we  do  not  see  the 
use  of  it,  and  it  would  oer- 
tainly  cause  muoh  fear  and 
perturbation  of  spirit  among 
the  cultivators,  who  are  honest 
people,  but  totally  without  in- 
tellect and  muoh  afraid  of 
those  in  authority.  As  to  the 
men,  a  very  great  many  of 
them  are  unceasingly  employed 
in  searching  for  the  malefac- 
tors whom  the  Commissioner's 
troops  have  driven  into  our 
unhappy  State,  and  whom  he 
has  on  repeated  occasions  re- 
quested us  to  arrest  and  hand 
over  to  him.  If  the  British 
officers  were  to  come,  they 
would  find  the  most  respon- 
sible people  absent  from  their 
houses  on  this  duty,  and  this 
would  irritate  them  and  dis- 
compose us.  All  the  informa- 
tion that  can  be  of  any  real 
use  is  to  be  found  in  the  house- 
lists  annexed  to  this  letter. 
We  are  puzzled  to  know  why 
the  Commissioner  should  wish 
to  count  the  women.  There  is 
nothing  to  distinguish  the 
women  of  our  State  from  those 
of  any  other  place.  They  are 
neither  better  nor  worse,  and 
since  that  is  the  case,  any 
further  details  about  them 
seem  to  be  beneath  a  great 
man's  notice.  There  is  cer- 
tainly no  overplus  of  them 
whom  we  could  place  at  the 
Commissioner's  disposal,  with- 
out causing  annoyance  to  many 
respectable  peopla  As  to  the 
children,  there  are  the  usual 
number,  perhaps  fewer  just  at 
present  owing  to  the  absence 
from  home  of  all  the  best  men 
for  many  months,  on  the  duties 
which  the  Commissioner  has 
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imposed  upon  us  of  capturing 
his  evil-doers,  but  this  is  a 
matter  which  will  soon  right 
itself  without  the  intervention 
of  census  enumerators.  It 
cannot  be  of  any  interest  to 
the  Commissioner  to  know  the 
exact  number,  for  children 
cannot  be  trusted  to  exert 
themselves  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Government,  and,  more- 
over, the  number  varies  from 
day  to  day,  so  that  any  list, 
however  painstakingly  collect- 
ed, could  hardly  fail  to  be 
inaccurate  before  it  reached 
the  honourable  hands  of  the 
Commissioner.  We  trust  that 
this  will  meet  with  the  Com- 
missioner's approval,  and  that 
he  will  agree  with  us  that  the 
despatch  of  enumerators  to 
Tiger-town  is  quite  unneces- 
sary, and  not  worth  the  trouble 
and  expense." 

There  was  a  chorus  of  ap- 
proval from  the  Ministers. 
The  Clerk  said  it  might  be 
well  to  add  that  this  was  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  Chief 
in  consultation  with  his  Minis- 
ters of  State  and  the  officials 
in  charge  of  districts,  circles, 
towns,  and  villages,  and  also 
of  the  members  of  the  religious 
communities.  The  Revenue 
Minister  said  he  had  just  re- 
collected that  the  Commissioner 
already  had  several  copies  of 
the  House  Register  with  differ- 
ent totals  of  the  rateable  houses 
in  each,  but  he  would  again 
tell  the  clerks  to  vary  the 
numbers  judiciously.  "It  is 
very  wearisome,"  he  said,  with 
a  sigh;  "we  shall  end  by  not 
knowing  ourselves  which  is  the 
correct  list."  The  Minister 
who  tried  criminal  cases  said 


he  thought  it  might  conciliate 
the  Commissioner  and  distract 
his  attention  if  a  few  undoubt- 
ed bad  characters,  who  had  no 
arms  and  no  principles  and  no 
money,  were  arrested  and  sent 
to  the  Division  Headquarters. 
"We  know  they  have  no 
money,"  he  added,  "  because  we 
have  tried  all  possible  methods 
of  getting  anything  they  had ; 
and  they  cannot  be  people 
worth  considering,  because 
they  are  not  on  the  Commis- 
sioner's lists,  and  they  would 
never  have  come  here  when  it 
is  so  easy  to  get  jobs  out  of 
the  English.  It  might  be 
worth  while  sending  them 
back.  It  would  show  zeal." 

The  Amatch6k,  the  Head 
Minister,  condemned  this 
promptly.  "  The  words  of  our 
lord  are  quite  sufficient  for 
anybody,"  he  said.  "To  add 
anything  to  them  would  be 
like  shouting  to  help  on  a 
thunder-clap  or  blowing  behind 
a  wind-squall.  The  Criminal 
Judge  must  wait  for  another 
opportunity  to  get  credit  for 
himself.  It  has  been  said  that 
we  are  unanimous."  The  judge 
smiled  sourly,  and  the  rest  of 
the  Cabinet  said  the  words  of 
the  Amatchdk  were  conclusive. 

So  the  letter  was  drawn  up, 
stamped  with  the  State  seal, 
and  sent  off.  The  babu  in 
charge  of  the  Commissioner's 
office  wrote  on  it  as  a  precis : 
"Reply  from  Tiger-town  Chief 
to  Commissioner's  letter.  Con- 
tumacious and  refractory.  Re- 
fuses offer  of  enumerators  and 
washes  his  hands  with  the 
census  operations.  For  previ- 
ous instances  of  evasion,  see 
pages  flagged.  Submitted 
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through  Deputy  Commissioners 
of  A,  B,  and  C. 

The  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
A  noted :  "  There  is  a  universal 
suspicion  of  the  real  object  of 
the  census.  My  district  is 
thoroughly  uneasy  about  it. 
It  is  not  therefore  surprising 
that  a  native  chief,  with  no  one 
to  turn  to,  should  wish  to  get 
out  of  it  if  he  can.  I  would 
recommend  that  Tiger-town 
should  be  treated  as  an  *  esti- 
mated area,'  and  that  there 
should  be  no  formal  enumera- 
tion." 

The  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
B  wrote:  "Tiger-town  State 
is  a  simple  museum  of  daooit 
leaders  and  cattle-thieves.  They 
vanish  in  there  when  they  are 
pursued,  and  they  start  out 
again  whenever  they  see  a 
chance.  I  recommend  that  the 
very  fullest  staff  of  enumera- 
tors should  be  sent  with  super- 
vising officers,  chosen  rather 
from  the  police  than  because 
they  have  any  experience  of 
census  work." 

The  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
C  said:  "I  am  not  astonished 
at  the  Chief's  objections.  I 
have  already  recorded  my  con- 
viction that  the  census  is 
altogether  premature.  The 
number  of  enumerators  allotted 
to  this  district  is  quite  inade- 
quate. I  would  invite  recon- 
sideration of  the  reply  to  my 
request  for  more  enumerators 
to  assist  the  District  Staff.  If 
there  are  men  available  to  be 
deputed  to  Tiger-town,  I  would 
submit  that  they  should  be  sent 
to  me  instead." 

The  Chief's  letter  with  these 
annotations  came  before  the 
Commissioner.  He  was  what 


they  call  a  jo  huhn  wallah  in 
India,  no  damned   talent,  no- 
thing   but    steady    plodding, 
strict  attention  to  business,  no 
independent  ideas,  and  careful 
obedience  to  orders.     He  ought 
to  have  been  a   Secretary  to 
Government,  bat  he  was  too 
slow  in  his  work,  and  expected 
other  people  to  make  up  his 
mind  for  him,  instead  of  having 
to  come  to  a  decision  for  the 
benefit  of  somebody  else.     He 
had,   in    fact,   only   become  a 
Commissioner  because  he  was 
too  senior  for  any  other  post, 
and  was  expected  to  go  home 
soon   to  lay  down  the  law  at 
Cheltenham  or  become  a  baha- 
dur  at   Ealing.      So    he    was 
extremely  annoyed  at  the  differ- 
ence   of    opinion    among    the 
officers    whom    he    considered 
principally     concerned,     since 
they   were   in    charge  of    the 
districts  round  Tiger- town.   He 
therefore  summoned  a  confer- 
ence, which  is  the  usual   way 
of  shifting  responsibility,  or  at 
any  rate  sharing  it 

The  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
C  lost  no  time  in  airing  his 
views.  "The  census  ought  to 
be  thorough,  or  it  ought  not  to 
be  held  at  all.  It  is  hidebound, 
rule-of- thumb  obstinacy  to  have 
the  census  of  the  whole  Empire 
held  on  the  same  day.  Only 
last  year  there  were  columns 
marching  about  to  break  up 
bands.  There  are  lots  of  people 
everywhere  who  don't  want 
any  inquiries  made  about  them. 
All  they  want  is  time  to  quiet 
down  and  be  forgotten.  And 
if  there  must  be  a  census, 
at  any  rate  we  should  have 
reasonably  intelligent  men  sent 
us.  The  Lower  Burma  Office 
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seem  to  have  unloaded  all  the 
people  they  have  no  use  for. 
I  have  been  having  a  pre- 
liminary oounting  to  get  the 
enumerators  into  training  and 
acoustom  the  people  to  the 
idea.  Well,  one  of  my  men 
sent  in  the  forms  for  a  big 
village  near  headquarters.  All 
the  married  women  and  the 
grown-up  girls  were  entered  as 
adultresses.  I  sent  for  him  and 
asked  him  how  he  found  this  out, 
and  what  the  use  of  the  informa- 
tion was  anyhow  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  census.  Then  it 
turned  out  that  the  young  man 
was  under  the  impression  that 
adultress  was  the  feminine 
form  of  adult.  That's  the  sort 
of  man  they  have  sent  us.  I 
quite  sympathise  with  the  Chief 
of  Tiger- town.  A  few  fools 
like  this  man  would  do  mischief 
enough  to  set  the  whole  plaoe 
on  fire." 

"Well,  well,"  said  the  Com- 
missioner,  "a  good  workman 
does  not  quarrel  with  his 
tools.  You  explained  to  him, 
of  course,  the  mistake  he  had 
made.  He  will  not  do  it  again. 
I  should  think  he  must  be  a 
painstaking  man,  quite  the 
sort  of  person  for  work  of  the 
kind" 

"The  very  man,"  said  the 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  B. 
"  He  evidently  has  a  notion 
of  filling  up  the  occupations 
column.  I  can  imagine  him 
calmly  noting  down  half  the 
population  of  Tiger- town  as 
da  oo  its,  and,  by  Gad,  sir,  he 
would  be  right.  I  think  it 
is  much  more  important  to 
have  a  census  of  Tiger- town 
than  of  any  other  plaoe  in  the 
whole  of  Upper  Burma.  Your 


man  should  be  told  off  for  the 
State." 

"  It  only  confirms  me  in  my 
view  that  Tiger- town  should 
be  an  estimated  area,"  said  A. 
"  Where's  the  use  of  a  census  if 
you  do  not  get  real  numbers? 
I  don't  suppose  we  shall  have 
more  than  approximate  num- 
bers in  our  own  districts. 
How  can  we  expect  that  the 
Chief  will  do  any  better,  even 
if  he  were  in  earnest  about  it  ? 
If  we  send  a  flight  of  census 
clerks  into  the  State,  the 
people  we  really  want  to  find 
out  about  will  simply  camp  out 
in  the  jungle  till  the  thing  is 
over.  I  think  we  should  accept 
the  Chief's  lists." 

"  But  we  want  to  know  the 
whole  population,"  objected 
the  Commissioner,  "and  the 
Chief  only  sends  us  a  list  of  the 
rateable  houses.  We  must  dis- 
abuse him  of  the  idea  that  the 
census  has  anything  to  do  with 
taxation.  Even  his  rateable 
house  list  is  puzzling.  We  have 
had  several  of  them  at  different 
times,  and  I  have  had  them 
checked  in  the  office.  They 
don't  agree  with  one  another 
at  all.  There  seems  to  be 
a  very  floating  population  in 
Tiger-town,  and  what  we  want 
to  find  out  is  whether  they 
move  from  plaoe  to  plaoe 
within  the  State,  or  whether 
they  come  into  villages  under 
our  direct  administration.  It 
is  an  interesting  problem,  and 
I  must  remind  you,  gentlemen, 
that  we  have  the  direct  orders 
of  Government  to  count  the 
people,  and  we  must  all  make 
an  effort  to  do  it  as  efficiently 
as  possible." 

" That's    just  what  I  say," 
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said  the  B  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner. "  I've  sent  police  spies 
over  the  border,  and  they  tell 
me  the  Chief's  lists  are  mere 
garbage.  They  don't  even  give 
the  rateable  houses  correctly, 
and  he  knows  it,  and  that  is 
why  he  does  not  want  anybody 
from  this  side  moving  about  in 
his  State.  The  census  is  likely 
to  be  a  mere  delusion  anyhow ; 
but  if  we  sent  the  proper  man 
in  charge  of  the  party,  we 
would  at  any  rate  hustle  up  the 
refugees,  and  very  likely  get  in 
the  way  of  catching  some  of 
them." 

The  Commissioner  got  no 
satisfaction  out  of  his  confer- 
ence. None  of  the  Deputy 
Commissioners  could  be  moved 
from  their  views,  but  there  was 
a  sort  of  general  agreement 
that  it  would  be  useful  to  have 
an  idea  of  the  number  of  houses 
in  the  State,  and  he  fastened 
on  this  as  a  compromise.  He 
wrote  to  the  Chief  that  there 
had  clearly  been  a  misappre- 
hension about  the  object  of  the 
census.  The  Chief's  list  of 
houses  merely  recorded  the 
taxpayers.  The  census  had 
nothing  to  do  with  taxes.  It 
would  be  interesting  in  another 
ten  years'  time  to  see  what  the 
result  of  peace  and  prosperity 
was  on  the  increase  of  the 
population.  The  Chief  was  an 
enlightened  ruler  in  charge  of 
a  State  which  was  enlightened 
compared  with  those  on  the 
borders  of  the  province.  The 
Commissioner  would  therefore 
ask  him  to  conduct  the  count- 
ing of  his  people  in  his  own 
way,  through  his  own  officers ; 
but  in  order  to  assist  him  with 
advice  a  small  number  of  enu- 


merators would  be  sent  who 
would  check  the  State  figures, 
while  they  themselves  would  be 
under  the  charge  of  a  British 
officer,  who  would  be  close  at 
hand  and  ready  to  give  any 
further  information  that  might 
be  required.  This  officer  would 
also  be  able  to  give  assistance 
in  the  identification  of  bad 
characters,  so  many  of  whom 
were  giving  trouble  on  both 
sides  of  the  border. 

After  this  there  was  a  dead 
silence  for  a  good  many  weeks. 
The  Commissioner  looked  upon 
the  whole  affair  as  settled.  The 
Chief  and  his  Ministers  devised 
daily  new  schemes  for  throw- 
ing dust  in  the  eyes  of  the 
census  clerks,  and  were  not 
long  satisfied  with  any  of 
them.  The  Royal  Secretary 
sent  out  secret  notices  to  all 
the  miscellaneous  riff-raff  who 
contributed  to  his  income,  and 
there  was  a  general  feeling  of 
uneasiness  throughout  the  whole 
community. 

Then  suddenly  an  express 
messenger  came  in  from  the 
frontier  to  say  that  a  force  of 
many  hundred  men  had  entered 
the  State  and  was  marching 
on  the  capital.  There  was  an 
immediate  hurry-skurry  every- 
where. Householders  began 
burying  their  possessions  under 
the  house,  or  in  the  back- 
garden.  Headmen  of  villages 
came  in  breathless  to  ask  for 
orders.  The  Palaoe  guard 
wandered  aimlessly  all  over 
the  town  with  their  guns  on 
their  shoulders,  and  took  free 
supplies  from  any  shop  they 
came  across  to  justify  their 
action  to  themselves.  The 
Ministers  remained  in  perma- 
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nent  session  in  the  palace.  The  themselves  during  the  next 
Palace  women  went  off  in  a  three  weeks  in  instructing  the 
body  to  the  hills  to  a  place  Chief's  enumerators.  The 
occasionally  used  during  the  census  clerks  might  with  ad- 
hot  weather,  and  the  Royal  vantage  be  sent  to  different 
Secretary  made  arrangements  centres  in  the  State,  but  this 
for  immediate  flight,  if  it  should  was  a  matter  which  he  would 
appear  necessary.  leave  for  decision  to  the  Chief 
Then  two  days  later  a  mess-  and  the  British  Assistant  Com- 
enger  came  in  with  a  letter  missioner. 

from  the  Commissioner.  It  The  census  party  arrived  the 
announced  that  in  a  few  days  same  afternoon.  The  Commis- 
the  census  party  would  reach  sioner's  express  messenger  had 
Tiger-town.  It  had  not  been  loitered  at  some  local  festival 
found  possible  to  send  more  in  British  territory,  and  had 
than  six  enumerators,  there  been  so  dismayed  at  the  per- 
was  such  a  demand  for  them  turbation  in  Tiger-town  State 
in  other  parts  of  the  Division,  that  he  thought  it  safest  not 
but  the  Assistant  Commissioner  to  arrive  too  long  before  the 
in  charge  of  the  party  had  an  convoy  itself,  which  had  started 
escort  of  five  mounted  men,  five  days  after  him. 
which  would  enable  him  to  Anything  might  have  hap- 
move  about  rapidly  and  super-  pened,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
vise  operations  wherever  the  the  chance  action  of  the 
Chief  might  think  that  it  was  Assistant  Commissioner.  He 
necessary.  The  census  forms  was  a  Central  India  Horse 
were  rather  bulky,  and  in  order  man,  recently  appointed  to 
that  the  Chief  might  be  able  the  Commission  and  overflow- 
to  keep  copies  for  record  in  his  ing  with  energy.  This  took 
own  archives,  five  cartloads  the  form  of  riding  huge  dis- 
had  been  sent.  This,  with  the  tanoes  at  the  greatest  possible 
baggage  of  the  clerks,  made  up  pace  that  the  bridle  -  paths 
a  party  of  fifty  or  sixty  men,  permitted.  He  called  it  em- 
and  as  the  feeding  of  these  pire-building,  and  said  that  it 
might  be  inconvenient  in  some  was  of  the  greatest  possible 
parts  of  the  State,  some  cart-  importance  to  show  British 
loads  of  rations  had  been  added,  power  everywhere,  and  as 
The  Commissioner,  however,  often  and  rapidly  as  possible, 
hoped  that  the  Chief  would  Incidentally  he  found  it  quite 
arrange  for  supplies  wherever  profitable;  for  his  travelling 
it  was  possible,  and  he  was  allowance  was  calculated  by 
requested  to  see  that  these  mileage,  and  when  a  man 
were  always  paid  for  and  a  once  gets  the  idea  that  mile- 
receipt  given.  The  actual  enu-  age  means  work,  it  becomes  a 
meration  should  be  made  on  mania  with  him.  He  chafed 
the  last  day  of  the  moon,  but  desperately  at  having  to  keep 
preliminary  figures  might  be  with  the  carts;  and  he  could 
collected,  and  the  clerks  and  do  nothing  else,  for  he  had 
the  British  officer  would  occupy  only  foot  guides.  But  when 
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he  found  village  after  village 
deserted,  and  oaught  occasional 
glimpses  of  people  disappear- 
ing into  the  jungle,  he  de- 
termined to  ride  on  ahead  to 
see  what  was  the  matter. 
The  road  was  a  straight  one, 
and  consequently  he  arrived 
not  long  after  the  runner 
with  the  letter,  and  dis- 
mounted at  the  Palace  while 
the  Chief  and  his  Ministers 
were  still  engaged  in  agitated 
and  futile  discussion. 

The  Chief  was  quite  pre- 
pared to  make  a  bolt  of  it 
into  the  inner  apartments ;  but 
before  ho  had  time  to  do  any- 
thing the  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner was  shaking  him  by 
the  hand,  asking  him  how  he 
was,  and  apologising  for  the 
abruptness  of  his  appearance, 
and  the  fact  that  he  was 
only  wearing  khaki  dress. 
"Afraid  you  consider  this 
census  a  fearful  worry,  Chief," 
he  ran  on.  "  So  do  I ;  so 
does  everybody.  But  it's  got 
to  be  done.  Only  there  are 
some  ways  of  doing  it  easier 
than  others.  I'll  put  your 
clerks  up  to  it  to-morrow  or 
next  day.  The  best  way  is 
really  to  leave  it  all  to  the 
village  headmen.  Most  of  them 
ought  to  be  able  to  write  it  all 
down  out  of  their  own  heads. 
Anyhow,  there  is  no  need  for 
you  to  worry  about  it.  I  am 
afraid  your  subjects  think  it 
is  something  quite  terrible. 
But  I'll  put  it  all  right  for 
you.  Meanwhile,  you  might 
just  let  me  know  where  you 
would  like  us  to  camp.  We'll 
be  here  off  and  on  for  three 
weeks  or  so,  so  the  bazaar 
will  not  be  a  good  place.  We 


should  disturb  the  selling  too 
much  ;  and  it's  a  smelling 
neighbourhood,  aa  an  ordinary 
thing.  You  haven't  got  a 
deserted  monastery,  have  you  ? 
Or  a  row  of  zayats?  Two  or 
three  rest -sheds  wonld  do.  The 
oartmen  will  sleep  in  their  carts, 
of  course;  and  there  are  only 
about  twenty  or  thirty  others. 
We  didn't  bring  any  tents." 

"We  heard  you  Lad  many 
hundred  men,  with  cannons 
and  guns,"  said  the  Chief, 
slightly  staggered  by  the  vol- 
ubility of  the  Wundauk  "I 
think  you  had  better  camp  in 
the  paddy-fields  west  of  the 
town." 

"  That's  absurd.  There  are 
only  the  clerks  and  their  ser- 
vants, besides  the  five  men 
outside.  It  would  mean  run- 
ning up  shelters,  and  it's  not 
worth  the  trouble.  I'd  better 
go  and  look  round,  if  you 
will  give  me  a  man.  Some- 
where not  too  far  from  the 
Palace  would  be  convenient." 

"We  ourselves  will  come 
with  you,"  said  the  Chief, 
who  thought  it  as  well  to 
keep  an  eye  on  so  headlong 
a  person.  "The  Ministers  will 
come  too," — he  looked  round 
meaningly,  —  "and  some  ser- 
vice-men to  keep  back  the 
people." 

So  a  procession  was  formed, 
and,  after  a  good  deal  of 
argument,  some  sheds  round 
a  pagoda,  at  the  other  side 
of  the  town  from  the 
Palace,  were  chosen.  By 
this  time  the  carts  had  begun 
to  lumber  in.  The  Burmese 
enumerators  were  all  obtru- 
sively girt  with  revolver  belts 
round  their  waists,  some  of  the 
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weapons  large  and  formidable- 
looking,  and  others  dumpy 
"  bulldogs,"  but  otherwise  there 
was  no  sign  of  an  armed  party, 
though  all  the  oartmen  had 
ancient  firelocks.  That  was 
quite  the  usual  thing  in  Tiger- 
town  State,  so  the  Chief  was 
somewhat  reassured,  and  the 
Assistant  Commissioner  in- 
sisted on  walking  back  alone 
with  him  to  the  Palace.  "  A 
good  plaoe  for  game,  your 
State,  Chief,"  he  said;  "I  saw 
some  deer  two  camps  back.  I 
should  think  there  must  be 
tiger.  We'll  soon  get  this 
census  business  fixed  up.  You 
mustn't  take  it  too  seriously, 
and  I  might  try  a  beat  or  two, 
if  you'll  get  me  the  men." 

"This  is  a  poor  State,"  said 
the  Chief ;  "  we  have  many 
jungle  beasts  in  it." 

"That's  all  right.  Don't 
you  worry  about  this  counting 
business.  I  am  sure  we  shall 
get  on  splendidly." 

Next  day  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioner took  the  six  Burman 
enumerators  to  the  Palace  to 
introduce  them  to  the  Chief, 
and  said  they  might  as  well 
start  work  with  the  State 
clerks  and  explain  things. 

"  We  have  no  enumerators," 
said  the  Chief ;  "  such  a  thing 
has  never  been  known  in  our 
State  in  the  time  of  my  father, 
my  grandfather,  and  my  an- 
cestors for  many  generations. 
We  have  never  heard  of  such 
a  thing." 

"Oh,  but  it's  perfectly 
simple.  All  they've  got  to 
do  is  to  write  down  the 
name  of  the  head  of  the 
house,  and  his  family,  wives 
and  children,  and  the  ser- 


vants, too,  of  course.  All 
the  houses  you  know,  the 
service  men's  and  the  destitute 
and  everybody  there  is  in  the 
plaoe — not  merely  the  houses 
that  pay  taxes.  And  the 
monasteries  too,  the  monks 
and  the  pupils,  and  the  rest  of 
them.  It's  a  job  for  the  village 
headmen,  really,  as  I  told  you. 
You  get  them  all  in  and  the 
Government  enumerators  will 
show  them  what  to  do.  It  will 
be  the  quickest  way.  Mean- 
while I'll  have  a  ride  round 
the  country  to  get  an  idea  of 
things." 

This  whirlwind  way  of  doing 
business  discomfited  the  Chief 
very  much.  He  did  not  want 
the  Assistant  Commissioner  to 
go  riding  round  the  country  at 
all,  but  he  was  too  slow  of 
speech  and  thought  to  stop 
him,  and  the  Wundauk  was 
out  of  the  Palace  stockade 
before  an  objection  occurred  to 
the  Chief.  But  he  had  a  talk 
with  the  Burmese  clerks,  and 
they  reassured  him  in  the  usual 
Oriental  way. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the 
Royal  Secretary  had  dis- 
covered that  one  of  the  enu- 
merators had  been  a  constable 
in  the  Lower  Burma  town  from 
which  he  had  levanted  with 
the  post  office  takings.  He 
knew  the  man  quite  well,  and 
took  himself  off  the  moment  he 
had  made  the  discovery.  But 
he  was  tortured  by  doubts  as 
to  whether  he  himself  had  been 
recognised.  If  he  had  been, 
there  was  an  end  of  his  State 
Secretaryship,  and  he  did  not 
know  where  to  go  to  with  Brit- 
ish districts  all  round  about.  So 
he  resolved  to  arouse  the  Chief's 
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alarms  again.  After  dark  he 
began:  "Your  Highness,  I 
think  the  Wundauk  is  a  very 
dangerous  man.  He  pretends 
to  be  bluff  and  friendly,  but  he 
is  really  here  to  find  out  who 
is  in  the  State.  Did  your 
Highness  hear  him  say  that 
the  names  of  everybody  in  the 
State  must  be  written  down? 
When  he  discovers  that  Bo 
Hla  and  Aung  Gyaw  are  here 
he  will  demand  their  arrest,  or 
will  arrest  them  himself,  and 
he  will  fine  your  Highness's 
State.  He  has  galloped  off  to 
Pindal&  where  Aung  Gyaw  is 
now,  but  I  had  him  warned 
last  night,  so  it  will  be  Aung 
Gyaw's  own  fault  if  he  is 
caught.  But  that  is  not  all. 
One  of  the  Burmese  clerks  is  a 
policeman  in  disguise.  I  have 
seen  him  before  in  Lower 
Burma,  and  know  him  to  be 
dangerous.  Your  Highness 
will  remember  him — the  tall 
man  tattooed  with  a  mantra 
on  the  neck,  with  a  slight 
stammer.  I  think  it  would  be 
well  to  have  him  cleared  away. 
It  can  easily  be  done  without 
causing  suspicion." 

"Oh,  you  think  that,  do 
you?"  said  the  Chief.  "The 
Wundauk  is  certainly  a  very 
curious  man.  He  talks  to  us 
as  if  he  were  a  kind  of  elder 
brother,  and  had  known  us  all 
his  life.  We  must  have  them 
all  watched,  but  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  follow  the  Wundauk. 
He  rides  so  fast,  the  Ministers 
tell  me." 

"The  Wundauk  does  not 
matter  so  very  much.  If  your 
Highness  can  get  him  plenty 
to  shoot  far  far  away,  he  will 
not  eare  for  anything  else. 


The  Government  pays  him  for 
riding,  so  he  may  not  have 
time  to  ask  questions.  But 
the  constable  sits  about  in  the 
bazaar  all  day,  and  talks  to 
everybody.  He  will  do  much 
mischief.  He  does  nothing 
but  ask  questions,  and  he  will 
tell  the  Wundauk  what  he 
chooses." 

The  Chief  grunted,  and 
retired  heavily  to  the  inner 
rooms.  The  Royal  Secretary 
went  off  very  dissatisfied  and 
uneasy.  On  his  way  home,  at 
a  corner,  he  suddenly  oame 
face  to  face  with  the  very  man 
he  had  been  talking  about. 

The  ex-oonstable  said,  "  You 
are  the  Royal  Secretary,  aren't 
you?  A  Lower  Burma  man, 
I  think.  I  seem  to  have  met 
you  somewhere,  but  I  cannot 
remember  where."  The  Sec- 
retary hurriedly  denied  ever 
having  been  in  Lower  Burma. 
He  was  a  Mandalay  man,  who 
oame  to  Tiger-town  with  the 
Burmese  Governor,  and  re- 
mained behind  when  that 
official  left  the  State. 

"  You  don't  talk  like  a  Man- 
dalay man,"  said  the  Bur  man, 
"but,  look  here,  there  is  a  lot 
of  money  to  be  made  in  Tiger- 
town.  There  are  big  rewards 
on  half  a  dozen  or  more  dacoit- 
60*.  If  you  give  me  good  in- 
formation you  shall  have  some 
of  it."  Just  then  footsteps 
were  heard  approaching,  and 
the  enumerator  said:  "Meet 
me  to-morrow  in  the  bazaar. 
It  will  be  worth  your  while," 
and  went  off. 

The  Royal  Secretary  was 
now  in  desperation.  He  was 
convinced  the  man  knew  him 
and  only  wanted  to  make  use 
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of  him  before  denouncing  and 
arresting  him,  so  the  same 
night  he  rode  off  to  the  village 
where  the  daooit  Aung  Gyaw 
was  in  hiding. 

The  day  but  one  afterwards, 
the  British  officer,  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Royal  Secretary, 
made  a  particularly  long  ex- 
cursion, a  ohukker  he  called 
it,  and  made  arrangements  for 
sleeping  the  night  at  a  place 
some  fifteen  miles  from  the 
capital.  The  chance  was  too 
good  a  one  to  be  lost.  One  of 
Aung  Gyaw's  men  came  in 
after  dark  and  crept  in  below 
the  shed  where  the  census 
party  was  sleeping.  About  one 
in  the  morning  he  fired  a  hand- 
ful of  nails  and  bits  of  lead  and 
iron  between  the  planks  into 
the  body  of  the  man  sleeping 
above.  It  was  the  wrong  man, 
but  that  did  not  matter.  There 
was  a  silence  of  two  seconds, 
and  then  a  tremendous  outcry 
from  the  shed.  All  the  clerks 
were  shouting  at  once,  and 
several  of  them  fired  revolver- 
shots  at  random  into  the  dark. 
In  a  minute  or  two  these  were 
echoed  by  guns  fired  in  the 
Palace  stockade,  and  even  in 
the  town.  The  census  clerks 
were  soared  out  of  their  senses. 
After  a  hurried  consultation 
they  saddled  their  ponies  and 
rode  off  by  the  nearest  gate, 
leaving  the  dead  man  behind. 

By  chance  more  than  any- 
thing else  they  met  the  British 
officer  and  his  guard  just  start- 
ing at  daybreak  for  the  capital. 
They  informed  him  that  the 
whole  town  had  risen  without 
warning  and  attacked  them. 
They  made  the  best  defence 


they  could  and  fought  their 
way  out,  leaving  one  man  dead. 
The  ex-constable  declared  that 
he  had  seen  Bo  Hla  and  other 
noted  desperadoes  among  the 
attackers,  and  that  there  were 
several  hundreds  of  them. 

The  Assistant  Commissioner 
had  nothing  but  an  express 
rifle  with  him,  and  had  shot 
most  of  his  cartridges  away. 
The  escort  had  no  more  ammu- 
nition than  what  was  in  their 
pouches.  So  they  all  rode  off 
for  the  nearest  point  of  the 
frontier,  which  happened  to  be 
the  B  district. 

News  was  telegraphed  off  to 
headquarters  that  Tiger-town 
State  had  risen  in  revolt.  A 
brigade  was  hurriedly  made  up 
for  service,  but  meanwhile  the 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  B 
went  off  with  a  hundred  men 
to  reconnoitre,  and,  if  possible, 
recover  the  baggage.  He  found 
the  villages  empty  the  whole 
way,  and  when  he  reached  the 
capital  that  was  deserted  too. 
The  Chief  had  made  off  for  his 
hill-fort.  The  Deputy  Com- 
missioner followed  him  up 
slowly,  pending  the  arrival  of 
the  expeditionary  force,  but 
the  Chief  continued  his  flight, 
and  eventually  made  off 
through  some  thinly  inhabited 
country  to  the  Kachin  Hills, 
and  so  into  China.  The 
brigade  duly  arrived,  but  found 
nothing  to  do  and  no  one  to 
treat  with.  Tiger -town  was 
declared  to  be  formally  annexed 
and  to  have  become  British- 
administered  territory.  There 
was  no  census  held.  That  had 
to  wait  till  the  next  decennial 
term  came  round. 


PATRICK   BRADB,    MURDERER. 


BY  LINESMAN. 


WATCHMAN!  What  of  the 
night  ?  A  restless  night,  with 
gusts  of  wind  booming  up  from 
nowhere  so  suddenly  and  so 
briefly  that  it  seems  as  if 
a  great  cathedral  door  were 
opening  intermittently,  and  let- 
ting the  gale  rush  in  amongst 
the  craggy  naves  and  aisles 
of  the  kopjes.  Clang !  the 
door  is  to  again ;  a  million 
little  echoes  remaining  behind 
in  the  suddenly  restored  quiet, 
whinny  faintly  up  amongst  the 
pinnacles  and  rustle  over  the 
floors.  Never  still,  this  night, 
though  between  the  blasts  the 
heart  of  all  the  Universe  seems 
to  have  stopped  beating,  so 
utter  is  the  hush.  But  the 
flattened  grass  and  the  strained 
mimosa  bough  straighten  them- 
selves again  with  a  subdued 
crackle,  far  down  in  the  valley 
the  sound  of  the  swollen  spruit 
growls  up  once  more  like  the 
roll  of  a  distant  train,  and 
ahead,  deep  in  the  very  bosom 
of  the  night,  fifty  leagues  of 
grass,  a  hundred  hills,  a  thou- 
sand kloofs,  all  Africa,  seems 
to  be  settling  down  to  rest 
again,  with  countless  hum- 
mings  eddying  in  the  wake 
of  that  last  rush  of  wind. 
An  unhappy  thing  is  Night, 
the  tragedy  of  the  drama  of 
Nature.  Has  any  one  ever 
beheld  it  coming  on  without 
sadness,  or  awaked  in  the 
midst  of  it  without  alarm? 
Every  man  at  some  time  has 
had  his  soul  buried  in  Night 


for  a  moment,  maybe  on  a 
ship  at  sea,  or  down  in  a 
wuode<i  valley,  or  even  in  the 
empty  street  of  a  Bleeping 
city,  and  when  he  has  dug  it 
up  again  has  found  it  lapped 
in  something  very  much  more 
like  horror  than  Peaoe. 

On  this  particular  gusty 
night  ten  thousand  men,  near- 
ly all  asleep,  a  few  dead,  lay 
in  open  order,  sprinkled  out 
at  regular  intervals  along  the 
rid^e  of  a  mountain.  Both 
dead  and  alive,  sleeping  and 
waking,  lay  as  still  as  a  row 
of  corbels  along  a  Gothic  para- 
pet, and  almost  as  grotesque, 
for  both  the  sleeps  of  civilised 
men  are  particularly  hideous  in 
face  and  attitude.  Did  Homer's 
sightless  eyes  close  in  slumber 
with  that  imbecile  droop  at 
the  angles;  and  slaughtered 
Hector,  did  he  drop  with  the 
leer  and  contortion  of  a  clown 
at  the  circus?  So  these  ten 
thousand  slept  and  grew  cold 
amongst  the  stones,  the  aerial 
shouting  and  the  sudden  stabs 
of  calm  equally  unnoticed.  The 
dead  stiffened  like  drying  plas- 
ter, each  in  the  pose  in  which 
he  had  been  struck  down. 
The  living  were  scarcely  more 
motionless;  only  their  flesh 
crept  and  shuddered  at  the 
sticky  touch  of  damp  under- 
clothing, of  steaming  boots 
and  socks,  things  which  take 
the  courage  from  a  man  more 
surely  than  the  bursting  of  a 
shell.  Beside  each  lay  a  rifle 
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so  rusty  that  it  looked  fitter 
for  the  scrap-heap  of  a  marine 
store  dealer  than  the  field  of 
battle.  For  this  was  a  battle 
in  the  New  Style,  and  these 
ten  thousand  unclean  sleepers 
were  fighting  as  certainly  as 
if  they  had  been  swinging  the 
bayonet  and  blaspheming  body 
to  body  with  the  enemy,  in- 
stead of  snoring  and  sighing 
five  hundred  black  yards  away 
from  him  down  below  the  ridge 
line.  It  was  a  battle,  and  not 
a  first-nighter  either.  Five 
days  ago  there  had  been  a 
march  from  a  sunny,  mimosa- 
scented  camp  somewhere  in  the 
Elysian  Fields, — a  march  so 
sudden  that  the  officers  ran  to 
parade  with  their  breast-pockets 
bulging  with  the  letters  of  the 
just  arrived  mail,  and  read 
them  with  bent  heads  when 
the  march  began,  stumbling 
out  of  step  at  the  heads  of 
their  companies,  to  the  ex- 
treme annoyance  of  the  leading 
sections  of  fours,  the  men  of 
which  winked  at  each  other 
when  the  Captain  grew  so 
dreamy  over  a  certain  fat 
manuscript,  filling  many  leaf- 
lets of  pale  blue  linen  paper, 
— so  dreamy  that  he  held  an 
nnlighted  match  to  an  unfilled 
pipe,  and  thereafter  smoked 
nothing  for  an  hour  as  he 
strode  along. 

But  soon  dreams  and  wink- 
ing alike  had  fled,  with  all 
other  pleasant  things,  from  the 
line  of  march.  Heat  and  dust 
came  instead,  and  the  agonies 
of  fatigue  and  thirst,  the  tor- 
ment of  heavy  straps  and 
buckles  grating,  grating,  grat- 
ing interminably  against  the 
same  sore  inches  of  flesh,  the 
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blow  of  hard  boots  against  the 
same  aching  toe,  the  pressure 
of  the  helmet  upon  the  same 
throbbing  spot  on  the  temples. 
The  sun  rose  higher  and  hotter, 
piercing  like  a  fiery  sword  the 
fog  of  dust  which  enveloped 
the  column.  The  maize  crack- 
led like  green  flames  on  either 
side  of  the  track ;  the  open 
veld  beyond  glared  fiercely, 
burning  through  the  rough 
boots  as  if  it  hid  a  furnace ; 
the  dry  river-beds  sent  up 
eddies  of  scorching  sand, 
though  there  was  no  wind, 
and  the  dancing  whorls  seemed 
to  contain  their  own  motive 
power ;  the  tops  of  the  kopjes 
stared  pitilessly  out  over  the 
burning  air,  which,  shimmering 
up  from  the  kloofs  below,  made 
their  granite  bulk  tremble  like 
shaken  gauze.  It  had  been 
a  long  and  evil  march,  which 
had  dragged  the  army,  sick 
with  exhaustion,  to  the  under- 
features  of  the  mountains 
which,  seen  from  the  camping- 
ground,  had  seemed  so  smoothly 
blue  and  sheer.  Here  they 
were,  close  ahead,  not  blue  any 
more,  but  brown  and  scarred ; 
no  longer  sheer,  but  leaning  in 
terraces  back  from  the  muddle 
of  forested  hillocks  which 
tossed  about  their  feet.  It  was 
amongst  this  tumble  of  trees 
and  gullies  that  the  cavalry 
advance-guard  had  first  run 
into  the  enemy,  when  the  in- 
fantry was  still  some  miles 
behind.  Starting  with  a  sort 
of  firework  splutter  from  here, 
there,  anywhere,  out  of  the 
jungle,  the  shooting  had 
gradually  developed  into  a 
steady  tattoo,  swelling  as  it 
receded  before  the  persistent 
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skirmishing    of    the    now   dis- 
mounted troopers,  until  a  for- 
midable unison,  rolling   across 
three  miles  of  front,  disclosed 
the     first    tier    of    a     hostile 
position  which   stepped,    in    a 
series    of    shelves,    up    to    the 
crest -line   showing   black   and 
ragged   against  the   steel-blue 
sky.     As  evening  fell,  and  the 
firing,   dying   with   the    light, 
began  to  dance  in  runnels  of 
red  sparks  from  the  mountain 
shadows,  the  army  shook  itself 
out     into      battle     formation 
across  the  heated  plain  below. 
A  weary  job  this,  after  a  long 
march,    imposing   more   stum- 
bling miles  on  the  troops  who 
had  to  form  the  extended  flanks. 
Night  was  far  spent  when  the 
last   of   them,  struggling  over 
dark      and      broken     country, 
had     reached    their    positions. 
Drenched    with   sweat,   throb- 
bing  with    fatigue    and   faint 
with   hunger,   the   silent    men 
flung  themselves  down  with  a 
clatter,  the  majority  too  weary 
even    to    lighten    their  haver- 
sacks of   the    bread   and    beef 
which,  wrapped  in  dirty  paper, 
had   joggled   all   day,   in  tune 
with     their     steps,     amongst 
pipes,     tobacco,     rags,     spare 
socks,     and     old    letters,    the 
precious,  uncleanly  litter  which 
takes  the   place   of  home  with 
soldiers  in  the  field.     Then  a 
few  short  hours  of  silence,  in 
which  the   sweat   cooled   to  a 
bitter  chill,  the  boots  hardened 
on  the  blistered  feet,  and  every 
little  fold  of  clothing  became  a 
ragged  file.     For  all  the  still- 
ness there  is  little  sleep  in  a 
bivouac  under  arms  after  the 
first  hour  or  so.     One  by  one 
the  men  are  awakened  by  the 


cold,  and   though  they   lie  as 
motionless    as    before,    many 
wide,  troubled  eyes,  like  those 
of  a  suffering  animal,  will  look 
into  yours    should    you    steal 
down  the  prone  ranks  by  the 
light  of  the  moon  or  lantern. 
It  is  a  relief  when,   an   hour 
before  dawn,  there  is  a  general 
rousing,  though   it  is  an   op- 
pressed and  furtive  return  to 
life  that  of  an  army  which  has 
not  slept  well  in  the  presence 
of    the    enemy.      There    is    a 
strict     order     abroad  —  "  No 
noise"— but  it  is  unnecessary. 
Few   wish    to    talk;    there    is 
a     little    quiet     munching    of 
the      bread      and      beef,      a 
little    stir    and    stumbling   as 
the  "  orderly  men  "  return,  each 
festooned  with   a  score  of  his 
comrades'  water-bottles  which 
he  has  filled   at   a  neighbour- 
ing trickle,  a  little  more  stir  as 
the  soldiers  fall  in ;  a  subdued 
"  numbering  off,"  raised  a  semi- 
tone  here   and    there    by   the 
blunderings  of   the  inevitable 
softy  whom  half  a  century  of 
campaigning  would  never  teach 
his  place  in  the  ranks    or  his 
number  when   he  gets    there. 
Just  as  dawn  breaks  in  a  slit 
of  peacock-blue  over  the  black 
ridges    ahead,    the    army    is 
ready  for  battle,  and  the  battle 
begins.      It    begins    with     a 
scattered,    crackling    advance 
through     the    tangled    under- 
features  below  the  mountain, 
through  which  the  men  fight 
their     way    like     beaters     in 
a     pheasant     cover,     bursting 
through  the  thickets,  whipped 
by  twigs  and  torn  by  thorns, 
falling  into  ditches  and  hollows, 
clambering  up  sudden  hillocks 
and  brambly  banks,  bumping 
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into  trees,  sometimes  actually 
held   immovable,    in    spite    of 
their  struggles,  in  the  grip  of  a 
knot  of  creepers,  whilst  leaves 
and   twigs    spin    and    whistle, 
and  trunks  and  branches  thud 
and  drum  at  the  lashing  blows 
of    a    sleet    of    bullets    falling 
steeply.      Some  invisible  field- 
guns   open   rapidly   upon    the 
brakes,  the   trees  strip   under 
the    shrapnel    as    if    shredded 
by    fire,    hurricanes    seem    to 
whirl    their   woody  fragments 
into     the     quiet     air,     whilst 
blazing  fireballs  in   the  shape 
of     "  common  -  shell  "     pounce 
screaming  into  the  bushes  and 
rend    them    with   a   thousand 
red-hot  splinters.     Not    many 
men  are  hit,  for  the  attack  is 
as  invisible  as  the  defence,  but 
those  who  are  struck  fall  un- 
happily enough,  headlong  into 
brambly  holes,  or  hanging  like 
drying  clothes  over  bushes  too 
stiff  to  let  them  through.     It 
is  impossible  to  see  more  than 
a  yard  or  two  on  either  side, 
and  it  can  only  be  conjectured 
who  has    just   howled   like   a 
whipped  dog  somewhere  on  the 
right  of  the  company,  or  who 
it    is    has    been   left,   sobbing 
and  retching  in  a  little  over- 
grown  pit   behind  the  centre. 
The  stretcher-bearers,  blunder- 
ing along  in  rear,  listen  intently 
for    such    sounds    amidst    the 
uproar,  and  often  circle  labori- 
ously more  than  once  around 
the  lair  of  a  sufferer  before  they 
find  him,  or  what  is  left  of  him. 
They  have  many  strange  ex- 
periences   these    chiffoniers    of 
the  field.     One  pair,  stooping 
to  lift  a  crumpled  figure,  find 
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themselves    suddenly   attacked 
with   demoniac    strength    and 
ferocity    by  a    creature    with 
nothing  human  about  it  but  its 
clothes,  a  creature  which  after  a 
short  and  brutal  struggle  with 
its  benefactors    falls   headlong 
to  the  ground  again,  and  with 
a  long    howl,   dies.1    Another 
couple,  who  are  just  bringing 
their    burden    into     the     field 
hospital,  grumble    audibly    at 
the    waste  of   their  long  and 
dangerous     tramp     from     the 
front,    when    a    spent    bullet, 
dropping  perpendicularly  from 
a  great  height,  perforates  the 
exact  centre  of  their  patient's 
forehead  with   no  more  sound 
than     a     pencil     thrust     into 
bread.1 

Meanwhile        the         enemy 
having  yielded  up,  as   he  had 
always  intended,  the  skirts  of 
his   position,   or   "line    of    ob- 
servation,"  has  coagulated  on 
the  real  crest,  or  "line  of  re- 
sistance/' and   will   budge   no 
farther.     It  is  curious  to  watch 
the  invariable  effect  of  this  in 
a  widespread  battle.     Advanc- 
ing  against   a  retreating   foe, 
when    prolonged    over    many 
hours,    becomes    so    much    a 
habit  that  only  the  most  ter- 
rible     challenge      will      often 
bring   the   attacking   force   to 
the  halt;   and   this   not  from 
enthusiasm,      for       there      is 
mighty  little  of   that   in    the 
presence    of     the    small  -  bore 
bullet,  but  from  the  careless- 
ness or  callousness  induced  by 
fatigue.      The    consequence  is 
that    from    out    of    a  line  of 
attack,     "brought     to"     and 
thickening   before   a    standing 
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enemy,  there  are  sure  to  be  a 
number  of  disconnected  and 
spasmodic  little  rushes  forward, 
made  usually  by  fresh  arrivals, 
which  in  a  few  moments  may 
easily  double  the  casualties  of 
the  day.  In  fact,  a  general 
in  such  a  position,  with  whom 
all  has  hitherto  being  going 
well,  will  do  well  to  prepare 
his  soul  for  one  or  two  little 
tragedies  towards  evening, 
such  as  a  company  or  two  cut 
up  or  "missing,"  or  a  battalion 
getting  itself  into  such  a  fix 
that,  there  being  such  things 
as  evening  papers,  the  whole  of 
his  tactics  for  to-morrow  must 
be  altered  to  rescue  the  cast- 
aways. Such  incidents  had 
not  been  wanting  in  the  action 
sketched  above.  There  was 
scarcely  a  regiment  but  had 
quite  a  number  of  men  and 
officers  unaccountably  absentee, 
supposed  to  have  gone  for- 
ward in  the  gathering  dark- 
ness, but  not  unaccountably 
invisible  to  the  patrols  which 
could  only  crawl  a  little  ahead 
flat  on  their  stomachs,  in  ex- 
treme  danger  from  the  rifles 
of  both  sides.  Such  meagre 
reports  as  came  in  were  very 
little  comforting.  "  'Ave  found 
Lootenant  Smith,  sir ;  I  knowd 
'im  by  'is  ring." — "  Beg  pardon, 
sir,  the  'ole  of  my  section, 
sir,  is  lyin',  most  of  'em 
wounded,  close  up  agin*  the 
enemy's  trench ;  they  wants 
to  know  what  is  the  orders, 
sir."  Even  when  the  main 
body  sinks  to  silence  for  the 
night,  shoulder  to  shoulder  on 
the  bare  ground,  there  is  quite 
a  bustle  out  in  the  gloom  in 
front  of  them.  Single  shots, 
single  bursts  of  shots,  faint 


calls,  the  olink  and  sparks  of 
boots  on  stones,  the  rustle  of 
creeping  forms,  the  yellow  wink 
of  a  match  lighted  and  instantly 
extinguished,  every  now  and 
then,  one  would  swear  it,  a 
sob,  onoe  and  again  a  shriek; 
occasionally,  too,  a  general 
alarm,  caused  by  the  stumble 
of  a  sentry,  by  the  startled 
shout  of  a  dreaming  soldier,  by 
the  blundering  appearance  of  a 
knot  of  stragglers,  by  nothing 
at  all.  Onoe  there  is  a  regular 
turmoil,  which  only  just  stops 
short  of  a  panic.  Down  the 
slope,  amongst  the  silent  biv- 
ouacs of  the  supports  and  re- 
serves, a  span  of  sixteen  oxen, 
their  drivers  either  killed  or 
bolted,  have  been  standing 
harnessed  to  their  waggon  for 
hours,  pathetic,  patient,  and 
motionless,  as  is  their  wont, 
but  with  terror  slowly  mant- 
ling to  a  whirlwind  in  their 
dull  heads,  Suddenly  they 
give  way;  without  a  sign  of 
warning,  as  if  lashed  by  a 
single  fierce  whip -stroke,  the 
great  team  bounds  forward  in 
unison,  and  with  a  roar  of  fear 
thunders  away  over  the  acres 
of  sleeping  men,  the  ponder- 
ous waggon  bounding  behind, 
splintering  against  every 
boulder,  and  flinging  on  every 
side  fragments  of  itself  and  its 
load.  Scarcely  less  in  unison 
the  startled  troops  leap  to  their 
feet,  many  still  asleep  as  they 
spring.  There  are  shouts  of 
"the  enemy!"  Piercing  yells 
arise  from  some  who  are  run 
over;  others,  rushing  as  they 
think  from  the  track  of  the 
peril,  either  rush  into  it  or 
spread  confusion  amongst 
their  comrades.  For  twenty 
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minutes  the  whole  valley 
seethes  with  disorder,  during 
which  the  troops  of  the  front 
line  lie  apprehensively  to  their 
arms,  fearing  that  they  are 
surrounded;  whilst  the  offend- 
ing waggon,  hurling  itself  at 
length  into  a  water  -  course, 
oomes  to  rest  in  a  hideous 
welter  of  splinters  and  mangled 
beasts.1 

All  the  above  narration,  so 
large  a  slice  of  a  "  short  story," 
would  be  very  bad  art  had  it, 
as  it  would  seem,  nothing  to 
do  with  Patrick  Brade.  But 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  had 
much  to  do  with  that  private 
soldier  of  the  West  Mayo 
Regiment,  for,  as  with  the 
stampeding  oxen,  these  events 
were  rapidly  producing  a 
crisis  in  his  soul. 

The  West  Mayos,  a  battalion 
composed  almost  entirely  of 
excitable  youngsters  driven 
from  their  native  bogs  by 
want  and  what  they  deemed 
oppression,  shared  in  double 
measure  every  ill,  as  they 
would  have  similarly  magni- 
fied every  success,  of  the  force 
of  which  they  were  a  unit. 
And  there  was,  as  has  been 
seen,  much  ill  The  nerves 
and  bodies,  even  of  the  im- 
perturbable south  British 
regiments,  the  Warmshires  and 
the  Royal  Arables,  for  in- 
stance, were  at  the  verge  of 
endurance.  Apart  from  the 
discomforts,  the  alarums  and 
excursions,  there  was  a  feel- 
ing abroad  that  the  "show 
was  being  badly  run,"  and 
this  is  even  more  depressing 
than  fear  or  starvation  to 


soldiers  who  have  almost  to 
a  man  passed  the  Fifth  Stan- 
dard of  the  State  Schools. 
Another  warning,  therefore, 
to  the  General  Officer  of  to- 
day. Let  him  remember  that 
his  men  are  thinking,  half- 
bakedly  thinking,  scrutinising 
him  and  his  operations  by  the 
dim  light  of  primary  educa- 
tion, weighing  their  own 
chances  in  the  wavering 
balance  of  each  moment,  and 
casting  up  their  own  value 
by  the  faked  assessment  of 
their  local  Cleon.  Let  him 
therefore  be  very  wary  of  his 
troops,  not  in  the  heat  of  the 
fight  —  for  there,  please  the 
Lord,  the  smeary  veneer  will 
melt  and  vanish  as  of  yore, 
revealing  the  man  beneath — 
but  in  the  exhausting  intervals 
between  fights,  when  efficiency 
burns  low,  and  there  is  time 
for  what  in  the  rank  -  and- 
file  of  humanity  passes  for 
"thought."  Here  was  such 
an  occasion,  and  the  West 
Mayos,  as  has  been  said,  from 
constitutional  causes,  were  in 
rather  worse  mental  fettle 
than  any  other  corps,  the 
dullest  of  which  lay  somewhat 
desponding  and  distrustful 
along  the  windy  ridges.  And 
by  far  the  unhappiest  man  in 
the  West  Mayo  was  this  same 
Patrick  Brade.  Naturally  of 
fierce  and  gloomy  temper,  a 
Kelt  ruined  by  generations  of 
intemperance,  suffering,  and 
political  anger  amounting  al- 
most to  madness,  he  had  at 
this  juncture  additional  reason 
for  being  at  his  worst.  Secret- 
ly sympathising  with  the  eu- 


1  This  incident  i«  a  fact. 
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emy  because  they  were  the 
enemy,  he  hated  the  war;  he 
hated  the  discipline,  the  en- 
forced obedience  to  orders 
which  brought  but  danger 
and  discomfort  to  himself, — in 
short,  there  was  nothing  con- 
nected with  military  service 
which  he  did  not  hate.  But 
most  of  all  he  hated  his  own 
Captain,  one  Maguire  of  Balla- 
clanish,  and  this  for  a  variety 
of  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
Maguire  was  the  son  of  the 
agent  to  whom  Brade's  family 
had  for  forty  years  owed  their 
agrarian  grudges,  until  a  bullet 
from  behind  a  wall  had  laid 
the  stern  old  man  low.  The 
boy  Maguire  had  been  his 
father's  usual  companion  on 
his  rides  and  drives  about  the 
wild  west  Irish  estate,  the 
spectator,  and,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  peasantry,  part  author 
by  inheritance,  of  their  woes. 
But  apart  from  this,  Maguire 
was  undoubtedly  a  bad  officer. 
Of  ungovernable  temper,  ill 
brought  up  and  unversed  in 
the  restraints  of  a  gentleman, 
in  barracks  he  harassed  his 
men  with  nagging,  in  the  field 
confused  them  by  Bull  of 
Bashan  orders,  and  angered 
them  by  vituperations  ad- 
dressed by  name,  than  which 
private  soldiers  hold  no  insult 
more  grievous.  And  none  had 
been  more  often  the  target  of 
the  officer's  bolts  than  Brade, 
whose  natural  stupidity  con- 
spiring with  his  lack  of  zeal 
led  him  invariably  to  misin- 
terpret orders  which  were,  in 
truth,  usually  obscurely  de- 
livered by  Maguire,  under  the 
common  delusion  that  plans  so 
clear  to  himself,  their  deviser, 


must  be  patent  to  all  who  had 
to  carry  them  out  Brade,  in 
fact,  had  become  his  Captain's 
butt,  and  thenoe,  by  a  process 
of  devolution  frequent  enough 
in  such  oases,  the  butt  of  any 
one  who  desired  to  rid  himself 
safely  of  either  a  joke  or  a 
curse.  For  the  man  was  no 
hero.  Bodies  created  in  an 
orgy  of  overproof  spirits,  and 
thereafter  nurtured  mainly  on 
inferior  potatoes,  are  not  the 
chosen  dwelling-places  of  val- 
our. And  a  bully  or  a  practical 
joker  was  all  the  safer  with 
Brade,  because  the  latter 
had  long  since  come  to 
assign  every  insult  or  aot 
of  oppression  not  to  its  im- 
mediate or  momentary  author, 
but  to  Maguire.  Gradually,  in 
fact,  the  thought  had  shaped 
itself  in  Brade's  mind  that 
were  his  captain  to  be  out  off, 
the  troubles  of  whioh  he  was 
the  root  would  necessarily 
vanish  with  him.  This  idea 
had  existed  only  in  general 
form  as  a  consummation 
ardently  to  be  desired,  until 
on  this  very  day  the  Devil, 
keen  watcher  for  the  souls  of 
men,  had  shot  a  startling  hint 
whioh  in  an  instant  found  its 
mark.  It  had  happened  that 
during  the  skirmishing  a  rifle 
accidentally  let  off  by  a  stum- 
bling soldier  had  sent  a  bullet 
screaming  close  past  the  cheek 
of  Maguire,  who  was  leading — 
so  close  that  it  stroked  the  soft 
flesh  like  a  feather  as  it  passed. 
The  incident  had  been  ob- 
served but  by  three  persons, — 
by  the  horror-struck  offender 
himself,  of  course  by  Maguire, 
whose  volley  of  abuse  went  far 
to  banish  the  shooter's  regret, 
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and  by  Brade.     Even  in  that 
resounding   din,  a   suffocating 
silence  seemed  to  fall  upon  the 
scene.     The  blazing   sunshine, 
the  khaki   figures,   the   crack- 
ling mimosas,  the  dusty  belch- 
ing of  the  shrapnel,  all  faded 
in  an  instant   from  his   gaze, 
and    in    their   place   appeared 
a     pallid,     moonlight     night, 
a    jagged  -  topped    stone    wall 
bounding    a    country    road,    a 
knot  of  cowering  figures,  and 
finally    the    form    of    an    old, 
white -bearded    man    toppling 
sideways  from  a  shying  horse. 
Why  not?     As  the  father  had 
fallen,  so   let   the   son   fall,   a 
victim  of  his  victims.     Twice 
Brade's  rifle  went  to  his  shoul- 
der  and    peeped   through   the 
scrub,  twice  the  sights  wobbled 
on  the  officer's  back  between 
the  collar  and  the  brown-belted 
waist ;  twice  it  fell  again,  shak- 
ing so  violently  that  the  sling- 
rings  rattled  against  the  hard 
walnut.      Murder,   mainly   be- 
cause of  the  definiteness  of  it, 
is  a  terrible  job  to  a  man  who 
has  never  in  his  life  performed 
a  single  complete,  decisive,  and 
irrevocable  action,  one  with  no 
single  loophole  or  might-have- 
been  about  it.     Besides,  a  miss 
or  a  wounding  shot  would  be 
fatal,  even  a  kill  might  recoil 
on  his  own  head.     The  thickets 
were  full  of  men ;  had  he  been 
noticed?     Murphy,  blundering 
up  alongside,  certainly  looked 
queerly  at  him,  and  there  was 
an  ominous  sound  in  the  Col- 
our-Sergeant's "Now,  Brade, 
get  on ! "  and  a  terrible  feeling 
in    his    heavy    hand    as    the 
N.C.O.,     passing     along     the 
company  to  beat  up  the  lag- 
gards, pushed  him  for  an  in- 


stant by  the  shoulder.     Brade 
ventured   no    more    that   day, 
though  his   eyes   were   seldom 
off  Maguire.     After  a  time  the 
officer's  broad  back  seemed  to 
become  the  only  object  in  the 
field  for  him.     He  could  have 
sworn    that   a  painted  target, 
like  that    at    the    200    yards 
practice  -  butt,     appeared     on 
it,  with  outer  and  inner  rings 
complete,  and    a    little    black 
three-inch  bull's-eye  just  in  the 
hollow  between  the  shoulders. 
Brade  was  a  good  shot ;  he  had 
often  reeled  off  his  "possible" 
at  just  such  a  mark.     He  felt 
he  could  not  miss  it ;  if  only 
he  dared  !     But  he  only  gazed, 
and  at  nightfall  lay  down  with 
his  brain  on  fire.     He  slept  not 
at  all,  unless  that  were  sleep 
in  which   his   eyes   stared    in- 
cessantly along  a  dark  tube  a 
hundred  yards  long  at  a  round 
black   spot   which    every  now 
and  then  turned  white  as  the 
marker's  disc   covered   it,  sig- 
nalling "a  bull!"     He  could 
not  miss.      He  scarcely  heard 
the  singing  gusts.     During  the 
alarm  caused  by  the  stamped- 
ing waggon  he  was  almost  the 
only   man   of    the    force    who 
remained  on  the  ground.    Only 
once  did  he  start,  and  that  was 
when,  in  the  quiet  succeeding 
the   turmoil,   Maguire's   rough 
voice    rose     in     abuse     as    he 
herded  his  scattered  company 
together.      The   bull's-eye   be- 
came   bigger,    the    long    tube 
longer.      He   could   not   miss ; 
nor  would  he. 

Dawn,  usually  the  quietest 
moment  of  a  battlefield,  is  also 
the  most  intense,  for  much 
may  have  happened  in  the 
night,  and  both  sides  are  sure 
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to  have  been  waiting  for  it,  to 
peer  warily  at  the  other's  dis- 
positions. So  peering,  the 
scouts  of  the  attack  suddenly 
discovered  a  band  of  the  enemy 
who,  having  mistimed  the  day- 
light as  they  stole  forward 
to  reconnoitre,  dared  not  fall 
back,  but  lay  pressed  to  the 
ground  amongst  the  rooks 
close  in  front.  As  usual,  their 
numbers  were  much  exagger- 
ated, and  a  somewhat  alarming 
report  reached  the  brigadier  as 
he  was  about  to  attempt  his 
morning  wash  in  a  disused 
beef-tin. 

Very  soon  a  staff-officer,  his 
horse's  hoofs  striking  fireworks 
in  the  half  light,  galloped  up 
to  the  foot  of  the  West  Mayos' 
crest-line,  and  inquired  for  the 
Colonel.  "  Good  morning,  sir ; 
a  nice  morning.  The  West 
Mayos  will  charge,  sir  !  "  The 
Colonel  is  taken  by  surprise. 
Charging,  unseen  by  him  since 
'78,  had  been  completely  ban- 
ished from  his  philosophy  in 
this  sneaky,  crawling  cam- 
paign. He  did  not  quite  know 
how  to  set  about  it, — whether 
merely  to  "  pass  the  word,"  or 
to  hurl  himself,  shouting,  at 
the  head  of  his  men,  sword  in 
hand,  pointing  to  victory  or 
Westminster  Abbey.  The  lat- 
ter seemed  in  that  silence  a 
too  noisy,  eke  too  "gallery" 
thing  to  do ;  too  like  a  picture 
withal,  and  too  unlike  Colonel 
the  Honourable  Dennis  Byrne 
of  the  Land  and  Sea  Services 
Club,  Pall  Mall.  So  he  passed 
the  word  to  the  Adjutant,  who, 
equally  posed,  did  his  best  to 
distribute  it  amongst  as  many 
of  the  Captains  of  the  front 
line  as  he  could  reach.  He 


omitted,  however,  to  say  what 
was  to  be  charged,  and,  as  few 
had  been  made  aware  of  the 
proximity  of  the  enemy,  the 
result  was  merely  a  ragged, 
unenthusiastio,  silent  run  for- 
ward by  perhaps  150  men  out 
of  the  whole  line  lying  along 
the  crest. 

Nothing  particular  being  in 
sight  the  advance  soon  hesi- 
tated, then  stopped,  and  the 
men  dropped  to  earth  in  the 
open.  Now  the  enemy,  who, 
pressed  flat  as  flounders  to 
the  earth,  had  been  momen- 
tarily expecting  an  overwhelm- 
ing onrush,  in  their  relief 
at  this  meagre  display  did 
a  foolish  thing.  They  opened 
fire  on  the  exposed  detach- 
ment, and  in  an  instant  the 
charm  was  broken.  A  yell 
of  "Charge!1'  "Charge!" 
"Charge!"  broke  from  the 
silent  main  body  behind. 

A  thousand  yellow  helmets 
bounced  up  against  the  sky, 
and,  like  a  pack  of  wolves,  the 
Irish  came  storming  across  the 
flat,  poured  over  both  friendly 
and  hostile  detachments,  and 
rolled  on  howling  straight  for 
the  enemy's  mainwork  behind. 
For  a  space  the  trenches,  taken 
by  surprise,  were  silent;  then 
a  crack  like  the  rending  of  a 
cliff  burst  in  the  faces  of  the 
assault.  The  irregular  line, 
gapped  by  losses,  splintered 
and  checked  before  it,  and 
began  to  drift  about  in  groups, 
some  sideways,  some  forward, 
the  men  shooting  incessantly 
whichever  way  they  ran.  In  the 
van,  shouting  fiercely,  strode 
Maguire,  a  noble  figure.  He 
was  almost  alone,  for  he  had 
far  outstripped  all  of  his  more 
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heavily  weighted  men — all  but 
one.  Close  behind  him  scuttled 
a  bent,  bobbing  figure.  It  was 
Brade,  and  had  there  been  in 
that  pandemonium  any  one  to 
note,  it  would  have  appeared 
marvellous  how  he  kept  pace 
with  his  officer,  seeing  that  he 
continually  dropped  on  the 
knee  to  tire  a  shot — a  shot 
not  snapped  wildly  as  the 
others  were  doing,  but  care- 
fully sighted.  Had  there,  again, 
been  any  to  hear,  the  great 
sob  which  followed  each  dis- 
charge would  have  had  a 
peculiar  sound,  even  in  a  scene 
where  most  men  make  strange 
noises. 

To  himself  Brade  seemed 
still  to  be  asleep.  He  was  con- 
scious of  nothing  about  him 
save  a  neat  round  target  seen 
through  a  Y-shaped  slip  of 
blued  steel,  and,  as  in  dreams, 
everything  seemed  powerless 
and  worrying.  His  bullets  must 
be  made  of  dough,  his  powder 
of  sawdust,  for  the  little  bull's- 
eye  seemed  strangely  hard  to 
hit.  Would  Maguire  never 
drop?  Ah!  the  back-sight 
had  shifted,  he  was  shooting 
too  high.  Another  round, — 
the  officer  flung  up  his  arms 
with  a  scream  and  fell  forward 
on  his  face,  a  kick  or  two  like 
that  of  a  swimmer,  and  he 
stirred  no  more.  And  Brade, 
too,  flinging  away  his  rifle, 
sank  to  the  ground,  babbling 
and  shuddering  like  a  demented 
child.  Soon  after  silence  fell 
upon  the  field,  for  the  enemy, 
not  waiting  for  close  quarters, 
had  evacuated  their  position, 
and  were  already  invisible 
when  the  troops  jumped  like 
hurdlers  over  the  earthen 


parapet  and  down  into  the 
messy,  smelly  drain,  such  as  a 
trench  soon  becomes  under  fire. 
In  the  wake  of  the  assault 
the  stretcher-bearers  began  to 
wander  about,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  Brade's  twitching 
body  attracted  the  attention  of 
a  pair  of  them.  The  man, 
pressed  face  downwards,  grip- 
ping at  the  earth  with  his  nails, 
showed  all  the  signs  of  one  badly 
wounded,  and  the  bearers,  de- 
positing their  litter  beside  him, 
prepared  to  lift  him  in,  paying 
little  heed  at  first — for  they 
were  well  used  to  such  sounds — 
to  his  interminable  muttering. 
When  they  gently  turned  him 
over  to  look  for  his  hurt,  hard- 
ened as  they  were  to  wrecked 
humanity,  they  started  at  the 
look  on  Brade's  face.  But 
there  was  not  a  sign  of  blood, 
and  the  bearers  began  to  think 
that  they  were  wasting  their 
time  on  one  of  those  oases,  not 
new  to  them,  of  men  maddened 
by  fear  or  fury  at  the  crisis  of 
an  attack.  "  Wot's  up  !  "  they 
demanded.  "I've  got  'im,  got 
'im,  got  'im,"  chattered  Brade ; 
"  got  'im  !  "  he  suddenly  roared 
in  their  faces,  "got  'im,  I  tell 
ye  I  "  and  he  sprang  to  his  feet, 
the  bearers  backing  in  alarm. 
"  Got  'em,  you  mean,"  growled 
one  of  them.  "Got  the 
D.T.'s,  /  should  say.  Got  'oo, 
you  silly  blighter?"  "Why, 
Maguire,  av  ooorse,"  replied 
Brade  in  a  puzzled  voice ; 
"phwat  other  should  I  get? 
I've  shot  'im  olane  and  clever 
between  the  shoulders,  and 
there  'e  lies."  The  three  men 
moved  across  to  the  body  of 
the  fallen  officer.  Sure  enough, 
a  terrible  wound  gaped  in  the 
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middle  of  the  back,  a  wound 
more    like    the    smash     of     a 
bayonet  -  thrust       than       the 
puncture     of     a     small  -  bore 
bullet.       "Yes,   I've    got   'im, 
sure,"  muttered  Brade,  looking 
down    on    his    work    with     a 
smile.      With   one   aooord  the 
two  bearers   closed  quietly  on 
him  and  took  him  each  by  an 
arm.      "What   did  yer  down 
'im  for?"  asked  one  of  them, 
"  and  in  the  Lord's  name  what 
with.       Yon     was    never    the 
work   of   one  of  our  snivellin' 
bullets  ?  "      "  Because  I  hated 
him,   and    he    me,"    answered 
Brade  steadily,  "and  the  holy 
Saints   themselves   must  have 
cast  that  bullet,   for   I   swear 
'twas  but  one  out  of  me  maga- 
zine." 

The  General  ordered  a  drum- 
head    court    martial  —  not    a 
usual   nor   a   very  wise   thiug 
to  do,  as  a  rule,  for  justice  is 
about   the    only   debt   that    is 
paid    the    better    by   leisurely 
liquidation.    But  the  crime  had 
got  about  the  army  like  wild- 
fire, it  was  inconvenient  to  send 
the  prisoner  back  along  an  in- 
secure  line   of   communication 
to  the  distant  base,  and  in  any 
case  Brade  made  not  the  least 
pretence  of  innocence.     He  was 
in    due    course    condemned    to 
death  ;  and  just  about  the  mo- 
ment when,  during  a  truce  two 
days  later,  his  victim  was  being 
buried,    he    himself    fell   back 
riddled   with   a   dozen    bullets 
into  his  nameless  grave  behind 
the  bivouacs.     Since  the  deed 
he   had    shown    not    a     trace 
either    of    contrition    or   fear. 
His  last  request  had  been  for 
a    pipe     of     tobacco.       "D'ye 


think  there  will  be  tobacco  in 
heaven  ?  "  he  had  asked  of  the 
corporal  of  his  escort.  "  Wnat's 
that  to  you  ?  You're  not  going 
there  !'T  the  N.C.O.,  a  gentle- 
man  ranker  with  a  turn  of  wit, 
had  neatly  replied. 

Scarcely     had     the     firing 
party  —  a    dozen     pale  -  faced 
youngsters,   not  one  of  whom 
but    prayed    that    not    every 
bullet  had  found  its  billet,  so 
that  he,  at  least,  might  think 
for  the  rest  of   his  days  that 
he  had  missed, — scarcely  had 
they  lowered  their  rifles,  when 
an  officer  came  galloping  head- 
long from  the  front,  violently 
reined  in  his  horse,  and  flung 
himself  from  the  saddle.     "Is 
the   man    shot?"   he    shouted 
excitedly   to  the   subaltern   in 
charge  of  the  execution.     The 
young  officer  pointed   silently 
to   the    empty   ground,   above 
which  nothing  but  a  boot  pro- 
jected.    "Good  Lord!"  groaned 
the  newcomer.     "He  was  inno- 
cent, he  didn't  shoot  Maguire. 
The  surgeon  up  on  the  hill  has 
been  examining  the  dead  before 
burial,  passing  'em  as  qualified, 
you  know,  and  he  has  discovered 
that  poor  old  Maggie  wasn't 
hit  from    behind    at    all,   but 
from  the  front — the  fools  might 
have  known  that  a  bullet  only 
makes     such    an    awful    hole 
where  it  comes  out/    Besides, 
he     has    actually    found     the 
bullet     in     the     poor    chap's 
clothes,      and     it     isn't     our 
pattern  at  all,  but  one  of  the 
enemy's;  it  lost  all  its  way  in 
his    body,    and    just    dropped 
clear!     Oh!     Thank  the  Lord 
/  wasn't  a    member    of   that 
Court  Martial!" 
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THE  story  of  the  following 
innocent  adventures  is  the 
story  of  a  "bend  in  the  road." 
For  many  a  year  I  had  lived 
in  one  small  remote  corner  of 
Scotland,  with  no  particular 
prospect  of  seeing  much  of  the 
world  beyond,  and  yet  cherish- 
ing within  me  a  spirit  of 
adventure  and  exploration,  in- 
herited, I  should  like  to  think, 
from  a  far-away  ancestor  who 
sailed  the  high  seas  as  a 
buccaneer  —  and  who  (the 
doubtful  character  of  his  car- 
eer being  delicately  veiled  by 
the  mists  of  time)  seems  to 
have  been  a  delightfully  pic- 
turesque person.  We,  his  de- 
scendants, would  in  our  early 
youth  have  been  proud  to  fol- 
low in  the  footsteps  of  such 
an  ancestor,  and  buccaneering 
being  confused  in  our  minds 
with  piracy,  we  longed  to  make 
our  visionary  enemies  walk  the 
narrow  plank  into  a  cold  and 
preferably  moonlit  sea  ;  we 
inherited  roving  instincts,  and 
would  fain  have  explored  the 
Arctic  for  the  North  Pole,  or 
hunted  in  the  centre  of  Thibet 
for  that  rare  sort  of  game, 
the  Grand  Llama  ;  but  as  these 
glowing  deeds  were,  owing  to 
the  tyranny  of  circumstance, 
impossible  for  us,  we  explored 
instead  the  tiny  paths  in  the 
birch-woods  below  our  father's 
manse,  or  warily  pursued  fugi- 
tive Covenanters  among  the 
small  oaves  in  a  certain  en- 
chanted mountain  -  side.  In 
our  own  small  way  we  had 


the  spirit  of  Columbus.  Yet 
in  all  the  many  years  between 
then  and  the  beginning  of  my 
tale  I  had  seen,  as  I  said,  but 
little  of  the  world.  The 
familiar  road  of  my  life  lay 
straight  and  level  ahead,  with 
no  hint  of  new  and  unexplored 
country  anywhere,  till,  sud- 
denly, there  came  a  bend — an 
unpleasant  bend  —  and  then, 
when  the  bend  was  rounded, 
a  new  country. 

It  all  began  in  the  month 
of  April.  The  winter  had  been 
cold  and  wild  and  wet,  and 
when  I  told  the  parish  doctor 
that  I  ached  from  head  to  foot 
with  rheumatism,  he  comforted 
me  with  the  information  that 
half  the  population  ached  along 
with  me. 

"How  would  it  do,"  said  I, 
"if  Cathal  and  myself  went 

on  a  bicycle  tour  to  X 

to  drink  the  waters?" 

The  doctor  thought  it  would 
do  very  well.  There  was  no- 
thing like  a  change,  after  all, 
when  one  was  out  of  sorts. 

Cathal  was  my  youthful 
brother.  In  the  seclusion  of 
our  paternal  manse,  surrounded 
by  silent  mountains,  he  was 
studying  for  the  University 
Prelim.  I  went  home  and 
pointed  out  to  him  the  advant- 
ages of  a  fortnight's  holiday, 
and  secure  in  the  unwonted 
possession  of  a  five-pound  note, 
I  painted  the  joys  that  lay 
before  us.  Almost  without  a 
struggle  Cathal  succumbed. 

On   the    day   appointed   we 
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intended  to  start  early,  but 
some  Fate  attached  to  our 
family  always  prevents  this 
ever-recurring  aspiration  from 
coming  to  anything.  We  had 
little  packing  to  do.  My 
fellow  Gael  who  on  the  pier 
at  Portree  bewailed  the  loss 
of  his  "  portmanteau,"  and  was 
heard  excitedly  describing  and 
defining  it  as  "a  small  tin 
canister,"  had  more  luggage 
than  we.  It  was  the  bicycles 
that  gave  us  trouble  from  the 
outset,  or,  to  be  more  accurate, 
it  was  one  bicycle.  As  far  as 
I  remember,  something  hap- 
pened to  a  "nut."  At  all 
events,  Cathal  spent  the  morn- 
ing in  the  village  smithy, 
labouring  with  the  help  of  the 
blacksmith  to  get  the  injured 
steed  in  order.  It  was  three 
o'clock  before  we  started,  and 
after  that  we  halted  at  the 
shoemaker'R  to  inquire  for  the 
address  of  his  wife's  sister,  who 
kept  an  excellent  boarding- 
house  at  X .  His  wife  was 

curious  as  to  our  business  at 
the  Spa,  and  I  confessed  with 
reluctance  to  the  twinges  of 
rheumatism.  With  the  arro- 
gance of  the  strong  I  despised 
such  things,  and  there  seemed 
something  a  little  ridiculous  in 
their  connection  with  myself. 

"You  might  be  as  well  to 
send  a  telegram  to  Susy,"  said 
the  shoemaker's  wife.  "You 
might  be  late  of  arriving,"  she 
added  with  prophetic  genius. 

It  was  an  exquisite  spring 
day.  To  our  right  the  sea  was 
blue  and  shining,  and  to  our 
left,  beyond  the  brown  heather- 
clad  hills,  the  distant  blue 
mountains  rose  into  a  blue  sky. 


Though  it  was  the  end  of  April 
the  birch  woods  were  still  bare, 
but  hardy  green  ferns  were 
showing,  and  here  and  there  in 
sheltered  spots  there  were  early 

primroses.      To    reach    X 

we  had  seventy  miles  to  go, 
and  we  meant  to  halt  half-way 
and  spend  the  night  at  the 
friendly  manse  of  Garron.  We 
were  a  little  troubled  by  the 
reflection  that  we  had  sent 
no  word  of  our  intentions  be- 
fore  us,  for  though  we  had 
some  acquaintance  with  the 
minister,  he  had  recently 
married  a  lady  from  the  south 
who  might  not  yet  be  initiated 
into  our  easy-going  Highland 
ways.  However,  it  was  no 
time  for  dark  forebodings,  and 
we  rode  gaily  on. 

For  the  first  ten  miles  or  so 
all  went  well.  It  was  pleasant 
riding  along  by  the  sea  and 
clambering  up  and  down  the 
long  tongues  of  land  that,  like 
ridges  in  a  gigantic  furrewed 
field,  stretched  out  into  the 
Atlantic.  Then  of  a  sudden 
trouble  came.  There  was  a 
little  ripping  noise,  and  I  saw 
a  great  jagged  tear  appear  in 
the  outer  tyre  of  my  front 
wheel.  Cathal  and  I  contem- 
plated it  with  dismay.  We 
had  nothing  to  mend  it  with, 
and  we  were  twenty  miles  from 
our  destination.  We  should 
pass  no  village  on  onr  way, 
nothing  but  an  occasional 
shepherd's  house,  and  many 
miles  farther  on  a  little  crofter 
township. 

"Never  mind,"  said  Cathal, 
whose  spirits  were  seldom 
damped.  "We'll  tie  it  up 
with  string."  He  produced  a 
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lengthy  piece  of  stout  twine 
from  a  capacious  pocket  and 
bound  the  tyre  and  wheel  to- 
gether in  much  the  same  fashion 
that  a  fishing-rod  is  splieed. 
After  that  I  went  very  well, 
and  the  only  trouble  was  that 
it  was  now  impossible  to  use  a 
brake  on  the  machine,  and 
going  down  the  steep  winding 
hills  I  must  either  back-pedal 
or  get  off  altogether.  After  the 
first  twelve  miles  the  road  was 
new  to  both  of  us.  Hitherto,  on 
the  rare  occasions  on  which  we 
had  visited  Carron,  it  had  been 
by  sea.  Night  began  to  eome 
on  and  we  found  ourselves  in 
some  difficulty,  for  I  had  no 
light  and  Cathal's  fine  acetylene 
lamp  refused  to  work.  In  vain 
he  stopped  at  every  sound  of 
a  tinkling  burn  and  poured  in 
water  where  water  was  re- 
quired. It  would  blaze  cheer- 
fully for  a  few  minutes  and 
then  flicker  out  again.  We 
began  to  grow  hungry  and  to 
meditate  ruefully  on  the  possi- 
bilities of  arriving  at  Carron 
after  the  manse  folk  had  gone 
to  bed.  In  that  case  we  must 
go  to  the  inn,  and  we  had  no 
fancy  for  inns. 

We  were  now  among  the 
great  Bens,  and  their  huge 
IMMPH  rose  awesomely  about 
us,  the  road  winding  among 
them  like  a  dim  grey  ribbon. 
It  waa  just  where  the  moun- 
tains seemed  gloomiest  and 
the  way  loneliest  that  a  little 
company  of  dark  figures  came 
suddenly  upon  us  carrying 
among  them  a  coffin  on  a 
stretcher.  They  were  taking 
it,  no  doubt,  to  some  little 
house  of  mourning  among  the 


hills,  and  next  day  there  would 
be  a  funeral  on  the  road.  At 
such  a  place  and  at  such  an 
hour  it  was  an  eerie  encounter. 

After  being  for  many  miles 
away  from  it  we  had  dipped 
to  the  sea  again,  and  there 
was  something  strangely  mys- 
terious in  the  sound  of  the 
little  waves  lapping  up  almost 
to  the  edge  of  the  road  in 
this  lonely  dark  place.  From 
sea -level  we  toiled  upwards 
for  half  an  hour  or  so,  and  it 
was  as  we  went  downhill  once 
more  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ridge  that  I  came  near  to  get- 
ting rid  for  ever  not  only  of 
my  rheumatic  aches  but  of  all 
other  fleshly  ills. 

The  night  was  now  as  dark 
as  it  was  likely  to  become. 
There  was  no  blackness,  but 
only  an  opaque  greyuess  in 
which  mountains  melted  away 
to  nothingness,  and  merely  a 
yard  or  two  of  road  was  vis- 
ible at  one  time.  Cathal  had 
stopped  to  expend  fresh  efforts 
upon  his  lamp,  and  I  rode 
cautiously  forward,  back-pedal- 
ling my  old  -  fashioned  wheel, 
and  holding  myself  ready  to 
jump  off  should  the  road 
threaten  to  become  too  steep 
for  riding  without  a  brake. 
Then  all  of  a  moment  I  seemed 
to  shoot  forward,  and  before  I 
could  stop  myself  I  had  lost 
hold  of  the  pedals  and  was 
coasting  at  a  tremendous  pace 
into  an  abyss  of  greyness.  I 
olung  on  to  the  handle  bars, 
and  tried  desperately  to  keep 
the  bicycle  steady.  It  was  all 
I  could  attempt,  and  despite 
my  efforts  the  machine  shook 
and  rocked  from  side  to  side 
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with  the  speed.  Had  there 
been  the  smallest  obstacle  in 
its  way  I  do  not  like  to  think 
what  would  have  happened. 
A  turning  in  the  road  would 
have  been  fatal.  I  could  only 
cling  on  and  hope  the  way 
was  clear  before  me.  An  ac- 
quaintance once  told  us  that 
during  a  similar  experience, 
but  in  daylight,  he  was  con- 
scious of  an  aged  Highland  man 
standing  by  the  side  of  the 
road  ahead  of  him  and  hold- 
ing up  his  hands  in  horror. 
"That's  good-bye  to  you,  any- 
how," he  had  shouted  as  the 
rider  shot  by  him, — a  remark 
about  as  cheering  in  the  circum- 
stances as  the  tolling  of  funeral 
bells.  I  remember  wondering 
what  was  going  to  happen 
next,  and  then  just  as  I  and 
the  bicycle  seemed  about  to 
turn  somersaults  the  descent 
was  over,  and  still  at  a  mad 
pace  I  flew  along  a  grey  plain, 


till  after  what  seemed  a  long 
time  I  found  my  pedals  again, 
and  finally  dismounted,  trem- 
bling, I  must  confess,  from 
head  to  foot. 

Cathal  rode  up  presently, 
quite  unconscious  and  grum- 
bling about  his  lamp,  and  in 
a  few  moments  we  went  on 
again,  and  found  ourselves 
riding  into  Carron.  It  was 
now  ten  o'clock,  and  only  one 
light  shone  from  an  upper 
window  of  the  manse.  We 
stood  among  the  trees  before 
the  house,  staring  up  at  it, 
but  we  could  not  summon  up 
courage  to  ring  the  door-bell. 

Finally  we  went,  as  we  had 
feared  we  might  have  to  do, 
to  the  village  inn.  Life  was 
still  stirring  there,  and  sitting 
down  to  tea  and  soones  and 
ham  and  eggs,  we  said  we  had 
had  a  glorious  day. 

I  thought  my  rheumatism 
was  a  little  better. 


II. 


Next  morning  I  was  some- 
what dismayed  to  find  light 
showers  of  snow  falling.  The 
ground  was  powdered  white, 
and  Cathal  and  I  looked 
anxiously  up  the  long  glen 
to  the  great  range  of  moun- 
tains that  lay  between  us  and 
the  Spa.  To  be  caught  in  a 
snowstorm  was  no  part  of  our 
programme. 

I  remember  that  certain 
dark  presentiments,  always 
possible  to  a  Celt,  assailed  me 
— forebodings  of  ill — warnings, 
as  the  old  people  called  them, 
and  indeed  these  had  visited 


me  occasionally  from  the  mo- 
ment when  I  first  thought  of 
the  trip.  The  more  modern 
and  enlightened  side  of  me 
had,  however,  refused  to  give 
heed  to  these  shadowy  pre- 
monitions, and  although  the 
idea  of  turning  back  and  going 
ignominiously  home  did  for  a 
moment  occur  to  me,  I  chased 
it  from  me  at  once.  The  clouds 
disappeared,  the  sun  shone  out, 
and  Cathal  and  I  went  up  to 
the  manse.  The  minister  was 
studying  for  his  evening 
prayer-meeting;  the  minister's 
wife,  in  a  coquettish  overall 
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of  blue,  was  preparing  to  feed 
the  chickens.  They  gave  us 
the  royal  welcome  of  a  High- 
land manse,  hospitably  ohided 
us  for  our  timorous  behaviour  of 
the  preceding  night,  and  asked 
us  to  stay.  We  declined  regret- 
fully, explaining  that  we  were 
out  on  no  mere  pleasure  trip, 

but    were    bound    for    X , 

that  I  might  there  seriously 
drink  the  waters  for  the  limited 
period  of  ten  days — a  period  too 
short  to  be  curtailed  even  by  a 
night.  We  could  not  even  stay 
to  early  dinner,  we  declared,  but 
as  soon  as  ever  my  bicycle  was 
mended  we  must  set  out  upon 
our  way.  If  there  was  a 
snowstorm  brewing  there  was 
all  the  more  need  that  we 
should  make  haste. 

The  minister  cast  one  half- 
wistful  glance  at  the  sermon- 
paper  on  his  desk,  and  like  a 
muscular  Christian  offered  to 
help  with  the  bicycle,  to  which 
task  he  and  Cathal  promptly 
departed.  Alas!  it  proved  to 
be  more  of  a  task  than  any  of 
us  had  bargained  for.  My 
unhappy  steed  had  lain  unused 
all  winter,  and  the  inner  and 
outer  tyres  of  the  front  wheel 
had  become  so  glued  together 
that  when  the  former  was  re- 
moved the  most  hopeless  catas- 
trophes happened  to  the  latter. 
Both  indeed  were  so  bad  that 
the  minister  counselled  new 
ones — to  be  had  in  this  en- 
lightened village  at  a  shop  not 
far  away.  Meantime  we  must 
stay  for  early  dinner — there 
was  no  question  about  that, 
since  it  was  now  mid  -  day ; 
and  to  console  us  for  the  delay 
the  minister  promised  as  a 


travelling  companion  a  certain 
young  student  who  had  come 
to  teach  a  school  near  by,  and 
finding  his  scholars  all  in  bed 
with  measles,  was  anxious  to 
go  away  again,  provided  he 
could  get  company  across  the 
"  Great  Pass,"  which  was  evi- 
dently regarded  as  formidable. 
I  submitted  to  the  course  of 
events,  sighed  to  think  of  the 
hole  about  to  be  made  in  my 
five-pound  note,  and  saw  Cathal 
on  his  bicycle  speeding  like  the 
wind  to  the  village  shop.  He 
came  back  after  considerable 
delay  with  the  tyres  hanging 
about  him,  and  informed  us 
that  the  shop  was  shut  and  the 
owner  in  bed  with  influenza, 
but  that,  yielding  to  the  urg- 
ency of  the  case,  he  had  sent 
someone  to  the  rescue  with  a 
key,  after  which  Cathal  had 
helped  himself. 

Alas !  the  Fates  were  against 
us,  and  our  troubles  were  only 
begun.  "  Somebody  blundered," 
I  forget  now  whether  it  was 
Cathal  or  the  minister  or  the 
man,  and  the  outer  tyre,  which 
was  presently  being  forced  with 
much  labour  and  sweat  on  to 
the  rim  of  the  wheel,  was  a  size 
too  small !  We  were  loath  to 
admit  it,  but  so  it  was.  At 
some  point  in  the  afternoon's 
labours  I  suggested  that  the 
tyre  being  so  far  not  much 
damaged  might  be  exchanged 
for  another,  but  I  was  soon 
convinced  that  such  a  hope 
was  vain.  Not  only  had  the 
owner  of  the  shop  influenza, 
under  which  circumstances  he 
was  little  likely  to  .be  in  good- 
humour,  but  he  was — well — 
not  to  mention  names,  he  be- 
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longed  to  a  religious  denomina- 
tion at  the  moment  violently 
at  war  with  our  own.  It  was 
olear  that  it  would  be  useless 
to  approach  him.  Catlial,  the 
minister,  and  the  Travelling 
Companion  who  had  by  this 
time  appeared  upon  the  scene, 
pushed  and  pulled  and  levered 
till  the  veins  stood  out  upon 
their  foreheads,  but  all  in  vain. 
By  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
they  were  obliged  to  admit  that 
the  task  was  hopeless,  and  to 
put  on  the  old  tyre  ignomini- 
ously  tied  up  with  string  as 
it  had  been  the  night  before, 
consoling  me  with  the  assur- 
ance that  in  that  district  of 
light  and  civilisation  in  which 
the  Spa  was  situated  things 
would  soon  be  put  right 

It  was  now,  as  I  have  said, 
four  o'clock,  and  we  had  a  ride 
of  about  forty  miles  in  front  of 
us.  The  Travelling  Companion 
hesitated,  I  remember,  on  the 
threshold  of  the  Enterprise, 
speaking  of  a  train  he  had 
hoped  to  catch  somewhere  over 
there  beyond  the  mountains, 
and  remarking  gloomily  that 
he  didn't  see  how  it  was  to  be 
done  in  the  time.  We  were 
not  too  much  daunted,  how- 
ever, by  mere  considerations  of 
time  and  distance.  One  of  our 
wise  men  —  Matthew  Arnold, 
I  think— credits  the  Celt  with 
a  universal  readiness  to  at- 
tempt the  impossible.  It  is 
hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that 
on  this  occasion  we  three  Celts 
set  out  not  unhopefully  to 
accomplish  the  merely  improb- 
able. 

The  snow  had  vanished  and 
the  sun  was  warm,  and  al- 


though great  white  banks  of 
cloud  piled  themselves  on  the 
horizon,  there  was  enough  blue 
sky  to  cheer  the  most  faint- 
hearted. Cathal  and  I  have 
the  spirit  of  adventurers  upon 
the  road;  every  turn  of  the 
way  is  a  romance,  every  hill- 
top suggests  an  enchanted  land 
beyond,  and  despite  the  horrid 
business  of  the  tyres  we  rode 
with  light  hearts  up  the  long 
glen,  barred  at  the  end  by  the 
great  mountains,  and  leading 
on  somewhere  through  and 
above  the  distant  fir-woods  to 
the  formidable  Pass.  For  the 
first  couple  of  hours  all  went 
well,  and  it  was  not  until  after 
we  had  buried  ourselves  in 
odoriferous  woods  and  the  road 
turned  sharply  uphill  that  onr 
troubles  began.  Great  snow- 
flakes  began  to  fall  till  the  air 
was  thick  with  them,  and  we 
and  the  way  grew  white.  We 
had  to  dismount  and  climb  for 
miles  up  a  wretched  road  that 
seemed  as  bent  on  going 
monotonously  np  as  the  de- 
voted youth  in  the  poem  of 
"Excelsior."  I  remembered  a 
weary  friend  who  onoe  toiled 
up  a  mountain  side  with  me. 
"  They  say  Life  is  a  climb,"  she 
remarked  with  a  sigh,  "but, 
oh,  I'm  glad  it's  not  like  this." 
The  road  twisted  and  turned ; 
we  continually  saw  before  ns 
heights  that  promised  to  be 
the  summit  of  the  ridge  and 
were  not.  "If  it's  a  Land  of 
Promise  we'll  go  on,  and  if  it's 
not  a  Land  of  Promise  we'll  go 
back,"  remarked  the  Travelling 
Companion  on  such  occasions, 
and  however  muoh  it  failed  to 
be  a  "  Land  of  Promise,"  on  we 
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went.  We  reached  the  top  in 
the  end,  of  course,  and  fickle 
Fortune  smiled  on  us  for  a 
little  from  a  clear  sky  as  a 
reward  for  our  endeavours. 
There  was  a  delicious  loneliness 
on  the  heights  of  the  Pass. 
Great  tracts  of  brown  heather 
and  bent  stretched  on  either 
side  of  us  to  the  mountain 
walls  that  shut  us  in;  little 
loohans  looked  up  at  the  sky 
with  oold  -  blue  eyes  and  re- 
flected the  tall,  scanty  fir-treat 
that  grew  beside  them ;  deer 
fled  at  our  approach  with  a 
soft  stir  and  scampering  that 
was  pleasant  to  hear.  Then, 
in  the  course  of  time,  our 
way  began  to  drop  downwards, 
and  the  wooded  fertile  straths 
beyond  the  watershed  lay 
below  us. 

It  was  now  late,  however. 
The  roads  had  not  been  all 
they  might  have  been  even  on 
the  uplands,  my  injured  steed 
made  slow  progress,  and  the 
Travelling  Companion  had 
ceased  to  speak  in  happy  meta- 
phors, and  seemed  to  brood 
gloomily  on  the  train  he  could 
no  longer  hope  to  catch. 
Cathal  and  I  pictured  the  shoe- 
maker's sister,  after  having 
prepared  a  delectable  supper, 
peering  anxiously  into  the  dusk 
for  sight  of  her  belated  guests. 
We  calculated  the  number  of 
hours  she  might  be  expected  to 
sit  up  for  us,  and  meditated 
on  the  possibilities  of  reaching 
our  destination  before  mid- 
night. And  then,  as  the  dusk 
turned  into  darkness,  and  we 
considered  that  we  must  be 
nine  miles  or  so  from  our  des- 
tination, that  happened  which 
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is  always  fated  to  happen  in 
such  circumstances — my  tyre 
punctured ! 

I  was  tired,  I  was  hungry, 
and  I  was  rather  damp,  and  I 
said  that  nothing  would  induce 
me  to  go  farther  than  the 
nearest  inn,  which  was  some- 
where in  the  shadows  below  us, 
and  to  the  nearest  inn  I  went, 
and  stayed  there  all  by  myself, 
while  my  companions,  who  had 
agreed  to  share  the  same  quar- 
ters for  the  night,  and  who 
were  lured  by  the  thought  of 
the  anxiety  and  the  supper  of 
the  shoemaker's  sister,  sped 
away  from  uie  into  the  dark- 
ness. To  them  belong  the 
further  adventures  of  the  night, 
and  when  next  day  I  listened 
to  Cut hal's  account  of  them  I 
thought  they  savoured  at  one 
point  of  some  Lost  Laud  of 
Faerie.  The  travellers  lost 
their  way  in  a  labyrinth  of 
lonely  roads,  and  after  riding 
hither  and  thither,  and  feeling 
very  tired  and  hungry,  they 
saw,  some  time  after  midnight, 
a  light  in  a  hollow.  Going 
down  into  the  hollow,  they 
discovered  there  an  imposing- 
looking  house,  and  having  ham- 
mered upon  a  door  they  were 
admitted  by  a  charming  boy 
to  a  hall  where  lovely  ladies  in 
green  silk  and  hats  directed 
them  upon  their  way. 

"Green  silk  and  hats  ! "  said 
I  incredulously.  "  Hats !  at 
that  time  of  night  1 " 

Cathal  was  positive.  "  They 
were  very,  very  beautiful,"  he 
said  thoughtfully.  "  They 
wore  green  silk  and  hats — 
I'm  sure  about  the  hats.  I 
wonder  if  there  would  be  any 
2A 
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chance  of  finding  that  house 
again." 

I  led  him  away  from  vain 
speculation  to  the  history  of 
how  he  found  the  house  of  the 
sister  of  the  shoemaker. 

"Well,"  he  went  on,  "it 
was  very  awkward  at  first 
about  that.  I  didn't  know  the 
name  of  her  house — I  forgot  to 
ask  you  for  it ;  and  I  wasn't 
sure  what  her  own  name  was 
— whether  she  was  married,  or 
what.  I  remembered  about 
that  when  we  were  hunting  for 

X ,  and  when  I  told  - 

he  was  rather  gloomy  for  a 
while.  Afterwards  I  remem- 
bered her  name,  so  it  was  all 
right.  They  said  her  house 
was  near  the  Free  Church. 
"We  got  there  between  one  and 
two  sometime.  There  were 
lots  of  churches.  I  climbed 
over  the  gates  of  several,  and 
lighted  matches  and  looked  at 
the  notice-boards  to  see  which 
was  Free.  We  tried  two  or 
three  wrong  houses,  but  we 
found  it  in  the  end.  She  put 


her  head  out  of  the  window. 
She  gave  us  supper,  and  was 
awfully  decent" 

He  paused  and  looked  medi- 
tative. "  It  waa  lucky  we  saw 
that  light  in  the  hollow,"  he 
added. 

"Cathal,"  said  I  solemnly, 
"  it  looks  to  me  as  if  that  light 
was  a  fairy  light.  There  used 
10  be  lots  of  fairies  hereabouts. 
That  house  doesn't  sound  like 
a  real  house,  and  these  green 
people!  —  it's  pretty  plain,  I 
think.  The  wonder  is  they 
didn't  direct  you  into  a  morass 
where  your  bones  would  be 
found  bleached  white  a  hundred 
years  afterwards." 

Cathal  smiled.  "The  house 
was  next  the  Free  Church," 
said  he.  "  Do  you  think  any 
spell  would  stand  that  ?  " 

All's  well  that  ends  well 
Fairies  or  no  fairies,  we  had 
reached  the  Spa.  My  bones 
ached  a  good  deal,  it  is  true, 
but  I  went  with  a  good  heart 
to  the  pump-room  and  began 
drinking  the  waters. 


III. 


Only  the  protection  of  a 
strict  anonymity  would  induce 
me  to  describe  further  the  first 
chapter  of  my  "cure."  It  was  all, 
as  I  can  see  now,  so  extremely 
foolish.  All  my  life  I  had  been 
more  or  less  indifferent  to  wind 
and  weather.  I  had  walked 
and  rowed  and  fished  and 
climbed  mountains  in  rain  or 
storm,  and  nothing  alarming 
had  ever  happened.  It  did  not 
occur  to  me  that  because  of  a 
few  rheumatic  aches  anything 


alarming  would  be  likely  to 
happen  now. 

For  ten  days  or  BO  Cathal 
and  I  enjoyed  a  pleasant  holi- 
day, and  got  in  as  much 
bicycling  as  possible  between 
the  hours  at  which  it  waa 
necessary  to  drink  the  exceed- 
ingly unpleasant  waters  for 

which  X is  famous.     The 

season  had  not  yet  begun,  and 
we  Highland  folk  had  the 
place  pretty  much  to  ourselves. 
There  were  as  yet  no  English 
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invalids  to  fill  the  big  hotels 
and  be  wakened  in  the  early 
morning  by  the  exhilarating 
strains  of  the  bagpipes.  In 
the  pump-room  Gaelic  was 
spoken  freely,  as  stiff- join  ted 
shepherds  compared  notes  with 
their  fellows  and  called  over 
the  counter  for  glasses  of  an 
unwonted  beverage. 

From  the  daily  papers  we 
learned  that  a  sudden  severe 
snowstorm  had  descended  upon 
the  country,  and  we  regarded 
ourselves  as  fortunate  because 
X was  one  of  the  few  dis- 
tricts in  the  whole  of  Soot- 
land  to  escape  it.  From  the 
west  we  heard  of  torrents  of 
rain  that  followed  the  snow,  and 
washed  away  all  traces  of  what 
had  been  a  heavy  fall.  As  we 
were  to  discover  later,  all  this 
was  dismissed  too  lightly  from 
our  minds. 

When  our  short  stay  at  the 
Spa  came  to  an  end,  the  results 
of  my  diligent  attendance  at 
the  pump-room  were  not  quite 
what  I  had  anticipated.  I 
could,  indeed,  only  congratu- 
late myself  on  having  reached 
the  first  stage  referred  to  in 
the  oft -repeated  legend  that 
when  one  is  taking  a  "  cure " 
one  feels  worse  to  begin  with 
and  better  afterwards. 

We  had  decided  to  return  by 
a  different  route  from  the  one 
by  which  we  had  come,  so  that 
while  on  our  outward  journey 
we  had  ridden  south  and  then 
east,  covering  two  sides  of  a 
square,  we  should  now  go  north 
and  then  west,  and  so  com- 
plete the  figure.  By  taking 
the  train  for  the  north-going 
portion  of  our  journey  we 


expected  to  get  home  in  one 
day. 

It  was  a  Saturday  morning 
when  we  left  the  Spa,  fine  and 
bright  and  warm.  Fortune, 
however,  on  this  tour  did  not 
so  much  favour  as  lure  us.  No 
sooner  were  we  irrevocably  on 
our  way  than  the  sky  clouded, 
and  a  soft  wetting  rain  began 
to  fall,  so  that  by  the  time  we 
left  the  railway  and  set  out  on 
our  fifty-mile  ride  across  the 
mountains,  it  was  into  a  grey, 
moist,  misty  world  we  went. 
Unfortunately  we  had  in  a 
manner  burnt  our  boats  be- 
hind us.  Most  of  our  modest 
luggage  we  had  sent  home  by 
parcel  post,  so  that  once  we 
became  wet  we  could  not  with 
comfort  halt  at  any  half-way 
house ;  we  had  left  the  region 
of  telegraph  offices  behind  us, 
and  could  not  now  send  any 
word  ahead  of  a  change  in 
our  plans ;  and,  finally,  it  was 
Saturday,  and  did  we  spend 
one  night  at  a  wayside  inn,  we 
must  perforce  spend  two,  for 
in  our  country  we  are  of  the 
straitest  sect  of  the  Sabba- 
tarians. Even  to  make  too 
early  a  start  on  a  Mon- 
day morning  is  looked  upon 
with  suspicion  in  our  village, 
such  a  proceeding  suggesting 
dire  possibilities  of  Sabbath 
packing. 

"I  did  not  pack  on  Sunday, 
I  packed  on  Saturday  night/1 
wrote  a  lady  of  our  parish  in 
large  letters  on  a  post -card, 
when  thus  aspersed.  But  al- 
though the  post  -  card  was 
evidently  intended  for  public 
perusal,  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  doubts  as  to  her 
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conduct  were  thus  set  at  rest. 
For  us  we  felt  that,  come 
what  come  might,  we  must 
press  on. 

It  was  a  dreary  enough  ad- 
venture this  time,  for  the 
day  grew  steadily  worse,  and 
we  soon  discovered,  to  our 
great  discomfort,  the  havoc 
wrought  upon  the  roads  by 
the  storms  of  the  preceding 
week.  The  mountains  were 
blotted  out  behind  a  grey  veil, 
and  we  rode  through  a  blurred 
circumscribed  landscape  distin- 
guished chieily  by  its  excess- 
ive wetness.  We  climbed  long 
hills,  and  heard  swollen  burns 
gurgle  among  dripping  heather. 
We  crossed  bleak,  deserted 
peat-moors,  and  saw  sad,  for- 
saken little  lochs  stare  gloom- 
ily up  at  gloomier  skies.  Our 
clothes  grew  heavy  and  our 
hearts  heavier.  There  was  no 
novelty  about  our  road  as 
there  had  been  on  our  out- 
ward journey,  for  here  every 
turn  of  the  way  was  familiar 
to  us.  We  had  jogged  over 
it  time  and  again  in  the 
lumbering  old  mail  -  coach, — 
sometimes  in  summer  sunshine, 
sometimes  when  the  snow- 
wreaths  lay  deep  upon  it  in 
the  hollows.  We  could  re- 
member a  weird  walk  taken 
in  the  darkness  over  the 
dreariest  part  of  it,  at  the 
season  when  the  deer  are  wild 
and  the  Bens  on  either  side 
echoed  with  their  mournful 
belling.  The  loneliness,  the 
sense  of  danger,  the  cries 
rising  all  about  us  in  the 
blackness,  were  not  soon  to 
be  forgotten. 

As   the   moors   and   hillocks 


by  which  we  rode  were  familiar 
to  us,  BO  also  were  the  legends 
which  belonged  to  them.  There 
was  the  ancient  battlefield 
where,  centuries  ago,  one  olan 
fought  with  another  for  the 
possession  of  stolen  herds  of 
cattle.  On  a  different  sort  of 
day  it  might  have  been  inter- 
esting enough  to  halt  awhile 
and  look  at  the  rough  stones 
supposed  to  mark  the  burial- 
places  of  the  slain.  Bat  who 
wants  to  sit  down  in  the  pour- 
ing rain  to  consider  the  graves 
of  his  ancestors  ? 

We  passed  the  place  where 
a  man  of  our  parish  —  one 
Sandy  M'Pherson — lay  down, 
on  his  way  home  from  the  fish- 
ing, in  a  fairy  circle,  in  which, 
before  he  returned  next  day 
to  common  earth,  he  had  some 
astonishing  experiences  —  ex- 
periences that,  alas!  only  pro- 
voked mirth  from  a  oold 
modern  world  ever  ready  to 
oast  doubts  upon  the  sobriety 
of  a  seer.  On  a  day  like 
this,  even  we  could  see  little 
romance  in  his  tale. 

On  the  heights  of  the  way  we 
passed  by  a  place  that  had 
once  been  regarded  as  the 
possible  site  of  a  thriving 
village.  The  finest  marble 
was  to  be  quarried  near  it, — a 
marble  finer,  it  was  said,  than 
that  of  Carrara.  There  was 
talk  of  light  railways,  of 
capital,  of  employment  for 
who  knew  how  many  men, 
but  it  all  oame  to  nothing. 
The  expenses  were  too  great, 
the  marble  too  remote  in  the 
heart  of  the  Bens.  It  was  but 
one  among  the  many  vain 
dreams  of  our  people. 
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We  seemed  to  pass  by  only 
old  unhappy  things  on  that 
ride.  There  were  the  ruined 
castles  by  the  looh  that  we 
oame  upon  as  the  grey  day 
was  changing  to  greyer  night ; 
desolate  ruins,  where  in  ancient 
times  mournful  things  had 
happened,  where  honour  had 
been  forgotten  and  trust 
shamefully  betrayed.  A  witch 
lived  in  one  of  them  in  the  old 
witoh  days,  and  practised  her 
dark  arts  behind  their  now 
crumbling  walls.  Ill  spirits 
haunted  these  decaying  places ; 
the  only  prophecy  still  to  be 
fulfilled  in  regard  to  them  was 
a  prophecy  of  strife. 

Darkness  fell  and  found  us 
sinking  deeper  into  roads  that 
were  here  almost  turned  into 
quagmires  by  the  storms  of  the 
preceding  week.  It  was  a 
weary  ride,  though  Cathal,  I 
must  confess,  seemed  little 
affected  by  the  troubles  of  the 


way.  He  laughed  and  made 
bad  jokes  with  heroic  gaiety, 
and  vowed  at  every  hill  that 
it  was  easier  and  pleasanter 
and  altogether  more  desirable 
to  push  two  bicycles  than  one. 
About  eleven  at  night  I  gave 
up  the  effort  to  ride,  finding 
that,  like  the  drunken  man  on 
horseback  to  which  Luther 
compared  his  world,  no  sooner 
was  I  hoisted  up  on  one  side 
of  my  machine  than  I  fell  off 
again  upon  the  other.  Cathal 
went  on  ahead  to  announce  our 
arrival,  and  I  plodded  heavily 
after.  We  arrived  at  mid- 
night, and  the  first  chapter  of 
these  travels  was  at  an  end. 
After  hot  baths,  supper  in  the 
small  hours  was  a  wonderfully 
gay  affair.  I  did  not  guess 
that  for  many  a  day  I  should 
not  ride  a  bicycle  again.  My 
travels  in  quest  of  health  were 
henceforth  to  be  of  a  different 
character. 
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FROM    THE    OUTPOSTS. 

EAGLES. 

1. 

ON  the  confines  of  Earth  ye  shall  find  them, 

Where  civilisation's  unknown, 
Where  underlings  work  if  you  bind  them, 

Where  seeds  of  the  Empire  are  sown, 
Where  life  is  far  cheaper  than  feeding, 

And  men's  hearts  are  carved  out  of  stone; 
Where  wills  made  of  iron  are  leading, 

And  leaders  are  always  alone. 


2. 

Oh  !   seek  ye  the  edge  of  Sahara, 

The  heart  of  the  forest  and  swamp ; 
Oh  1   drink  ye  the  waters  of  Marah, 

Forgetting  old  London's  sweet  pomp. 
Then  meet  them  and  know  them,  as  kinglike 

They  rule  in  a  cannibal  land, 
Where  tortured  by  fever  they're  grim  like 

The  Vikings — and  you'll  understand. 

3. 

Frock-coated  in  old  Piccadilly, 

In  Bond  Street  quite  beautifully  dressed, 
You'll  meet  them,  for  there,  willy-nilly, 

In  leisure  and  comfort  they  rest. 
Do  not  censure  if  wildly  they're  seeking 

Forget  fulness  deep  in  the  cup, 
Turning  night  into  day  whilst  you're  sleeping, 

And  sleeping,  perchance,  when  you're  up. 

4. 

Remember,  your  Empire  they're  making, 
Remember  the  toll  that  they  pay, 

Remember  the  ties  they're  forsaking, 
Do  not  judge  as  you  see  them  to-day. 
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They  toil  not  for  lucre;   but  lonely, 
Face  nature  where  she's  at  her  worst, 

Where  men  are  like  devils,  and  only 
The  Starlight  at  night  is  unoursed. 
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Their  mothers  perhaps  understand  them, 

And  know  the  full  prioe  that  they  pay. 
The  Officials  who  rule  and  command  them, 

The  critics  who  carp  every  day, 
The  Socialist  mob  who  denounce  them 

As  tyrants  and  slayers  of  men, 
Do  you  think  that  these  same  will  renounce  them 

When  the  Lion's  assailed  in  his  den? 


The  seed  that  they  sow  ye'll  be  gleaning, 

A  crop  that  is  watered  with  blood ; 
Perhaps  ye  shall  guess  the  full  meaning 

When  traversing  desert  or  flood, 
On  the  railways  they  built,  and  they  paid  for 

With  life  and  with  health  and  with  brain ; 
Then  think  of  the  Eagles  who  stayed  for 

Their  Empire's  magnificent  gain. 

JOHN  DYKE. 


THE   DURBAR   AT   ZARIA. 


A  dull  morning.  The  five 
thousand  or  so  native  horsemen 
assembled  on  the  racecourse 
shivered  and  tossed  the  moist- 
ure from  robe  and  turban. 
The  horses  preserved  that  char- 
acteristic air  of  sodden  depres- 
sion so  proper  to  a  Soots  mist. 
The  dismounted  spectators  had 
fewer  fine  clothes  to  be  spoiled, 
but  seemed  no  whit  happier 
than  their  brethren  a -horse. 
Men  and  horses  were  bored — 
and  showed  it.  The  rain  fell 


gently — and  very  wetly.  The 
three  Politicals  engaged  in 
marshalling  the  crowd  had 
thought  to  get  across  to  the 
Mess  for  breakfast,  but,  glanc- 
ing at  the  weather,  Malcolm 
called  the  others  about  him 
and  said,  "Look  here,  you 
chaps,  these  beggars  are  hav- 
ing a  pretty  poor  time,  and  I 
think  the  least  we  can  do  is  to 
stick  with  'em." 

Just     then     the     breakfast 
bugle  sounded,  and  down  oame 
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a  perfect  torrent  of  rain — rain 
that  crashed  through  every- 
thing and  beat  up  a  regular 
steam  from  the  earth.  Some 
thousands  of  natives  and  three 
Politicals  sat  or  stood  it  out 
in  devout  silence — leastways, 
nothing  to  the  contrary  is 
known.  An  hour  saw  the  end 
of  the  downpour,  and  things 
began  to  look  like  sunshine. 
Across  the  ground  the  Grand 
Stand  (a  great  barn,  built  of 
iron  telegraph-poles  and  grass 
mats,  standing  upon  an  earth 
mound)  was  filling  with  people 
in  white  uniforms.  From  the 
distance  came  the  sound  of 
fifes,  and  presently  there 
marched  up  the  first  of  the 
troops — infantry,  tall,  well  set 
up,  scarlet  zouave -jacketed- 
swinging  smartly  into  position 
in  the  enclosed  oval  of  the 
course,  facing  the  Grand 
Stand.  Followed  them  the 
Gunners  —  wonderful  people, 
inarching  in  a  formation  all 
their  own,  with  guns — in  bits 
—  upon  their  heads.  They 
took  post  on  the  right  of  the 
line,  forming  there  what  looked 
to  be  four  separate  scrums, 
and,  hey,  presto !  in  a  few 
moments  the  scrums  dissolved, 
disappeared,  were  not,  and  we 
were  looking  across  at  a 
battery  in  line !  Now  the 
Mounted  Infantry.  Surely 
the  queerest  equipped,  as  they 
are  the  smartest  African 
troops  of  the  mounted  branch. 
They  wear  a  turban,  a  turban 
with  a  streamer  behind,  they 
carry  a  lance  and  a  carbine, 
they  ride  like  cavalrymen,  and 
they  manoeuvre  like  veterans. 
They  trotted  on  to  the  ground 


and  into  position.  The  massed 
bands  were  silent,  and  we 
waited 

The  rain  has  ceased,  and  the 
sun  is  sending  wavering  watery 
shafts  here  and  there  about  the 
scene.  On  the  whole,  it  looks 
to  be  even  money  on  a  fine 
morning.  From  the  stand  we 
gaze  across  a  great  expanse  of 
turf.  Facing  us  are  the  troops 

—  horse,  foot,   and  guns  —  in 
line.     Behind  the  troops,  in  a 
vast  orescent,   are  the  native 
horsemen,     followers     of     the 
great   Emirs,  who  have   come 
from    all    parts    of    the    Pro- 
tectorate to  assist  at  this,  the 
Coronation      Durbar.        Each 
Emir     is     provided      with     a 
pavilion,  facing  the  stand,  and 
behind  each  of  these  pavilions 
are  massed  the  followers  of  the 
occupant. 

Before  the  stand  is  a  flag- 
staff, and  beside  this  an  officer. 
Ready  bent  on  the  halliards  is 
the  Union  flag,  and  just  at  this 
moment  the  officer  signs  to  an 
orderly,  and  the  flag  flutters 
aloft,  and  is  broken  at  the  top 

—  his    Excellency    is    leaving 
Government    House.      A    few 
minutes  later  he   rides  on  to 
the  ground,  and,  accompanied 
by   the   commandant   and  fol- 
lowed by  his  staff,  rides  down 
the  line ;  what  time  the  troops 
stand    to    attention,    and    the 
bands  join  in  rendering  the  air 
always   trotted  out    on    these 
occasions — a  very  simple  little 
waltz  refrain,  intimately  known 
of  all  who  have  ever  been  in- 
spected by  Generals  and  people. 
The    inspection    finished,    the 
Governor  canters  across  to  the 
saluting  base  and  takes  posi- 
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tion  there.  The  bands  play 
"God  save  the  King,"  we  all 
stand  and  remove  our  hats,  the 
guns  begin  to  fire  the  salute, 
the  infantry  get  off  a  feu  de  joie 
in  capital  style,  and  we  all  feel 
very  loyal  and  quivery,  and 
something  lumpy  as  to  the 
throat  and  a  little  misty  as  to 
the  eyes.  It's  all  gone  in  an 
instant,  the  emotion  part — its 
very  intensity  ensures  that, — 
and  we  all  stand  very  steadily 
till  the  firing  is  done.  Some 
ladies  in  the  front  are  fidgety, 
and  they  wobble  their  hats  and 
want  to  chatter.  The  sun  is 
shining  now,  not  enough  to  be 
oppressive,  but  sufficient  to 
sparkle  on  the  bayonets  and 
sword  -  blades.  The  firing 
ceases,  up  go  fezzes  on  to 
bayonet  points,  and  there  is  a 
great  roar,  then  another,  and 
still  another.  The  troops  are 
cheering  the  King.  God  bless 
him !  For  an  instant  we  are 
quivery  again,  and  lumpy- 
throated  and  misty-eyed.  Then 
the  bands  crash  out,  and  orders, 
hoarsely  shouted,  come  faintly 
across  the  ground.  The  line  of 
soldiers  suddenly  breaks,  and  a 
boiling,  seething  mass  takes  its 
place.  Therefrom  emerge  al- 
most  instantly  the  Gunners — 
guns  gone  to  bits  again,  back 
upon  the  men's  heads — march- 
ing on  to  the  saluting  base. 
The  bands  move  across  to  their 
new  position,  playing  the  while; 
the  infantry  are  in  column  of 
companies,  and  the  mounted 
people  in  line  behind.  The 
march  past  is  excellent.  The 
infantry  go  by  to  the  march 
from  "  The  Chocolate  Soldier  " ! 
After  that,  who  shall  say  that 
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we  in  Northern  Nigeria  lag 
behind  the  times? 

The  foot  men  march  very 
steadily,  and  their  alignment 
is  wellnigh  perfect.  One  does 
not  gild  the  lily,  nor  does  one 
compliment  Gunners  upon  the 
quality  of  their  work, — $ela  va 
sana  dire  the  Empire  over. 
But  the  spectacle  of  the  review 
is  provided  by  the  Mounted 
Infantry.  They  march,  they 
trot,  and  they  end  up  with 
a  gallop  past.  The  gallop 
is  wonderful  —  horses  tearing 
along,  lance  -  points  glitter- 
ing, turbans  streaming,  the 
thunder  of  hoofs,  the  men 
riding  knee  to  knee,  packed 
close  as  sardines,  and  the  line 
straight.  A  couple  of  troopers 
are  unhorsed,  their  mounts 
going  down  in  the  scurry. 
Plucky  fellows  these  two 
troopers :  they  are  up  again 
and  away  almost  before  noticed. 
If  you  want  to  appreciate  what 
this  means,  try  a  toss  your- 
self, going  full  gallop,  with  a 
carbine  and  a  lance  and  a 
turban  with  a  streamer  to  look 
after  1 

That  ends  the  soldiers'  part 
in  the  show.  They  re-form  in 
two  lines  at  right  angles  to  the 
stand,  facing  each  other,  at  a 
couple  of  hundred  yards  apart. 
His  Excellency  moves  over  to 
the  stand  and  takes  his  seat, 
having  spent  an  hour  and 
more  on  a  very  troublesome 
horse.  Your  country-bred  goes 
mad  when  asked  to  stand  still 
in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  thousands  of  other 
horses,  all  on  the  move, 
with  bands  crashing  and 
guns  firing  and  men  cheer- 
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ing.  But  our  Governor  is 
worthy  son  to  a  famous  Indian 
administrator  whom  Kipling 
himself  has  immortalised  as 

"Galloping ,"    and    that 

blank  is  a  blank  only  to 
those  who  know  not  their 
India. 

There  is  a  stir  amongst  the 
mass  of  horsemen  on  the   far 
side  of  the  course:  thousands 
of  horses  are  moving,  champ- 
ing    at    their    bits,    straining 
to  be  off,  neighing  in  a  great 
chorus.     The   sun,  still  merci- 
fully weak,  is  yet  strong  enough 
to  brighten  the  shifting,  seeth- 
ing  mass  of  colour  presented 
by    the    brightly    caparisoned 
throng  —  reds   and   blues   and 
greens  and  masses  of  dazzling 
white.     Presently  a  cloud   de- 
taches  itself    from    the    mass, 
and,  stringing    out    into   line, 
comes  tearing  down  the  avenue 
of   soldiery,    gathers   way  mo- 
mentarily,    and     comes    to    a 
halt  a  few   yards   in    front  of 
his  Excellency.    Riders  wrench 
their  mounts  back  on  to  their 
haunches,    and    the     animals, 
heads   up,  foam  flecking  their 
chests,  wild -eyed,  slither  and 
slide,    cutting    deep    into  the 
turf.     The    men,    tugging    at 
their    mounts    with    the    left 
hand,   shoot    the  right   above 
their    heads,    and   a   shout  of 
"  Zaki  1 "  (lion)  goes  up,  ming- 
ling with  the  clatter  and  creak 
and  jingle    of    accoutrements. 
For  a   few  instants    the   line 
remains,  panting,  fronting  the 
Governor,  then,   as   one  man, 
wheels  to  the  right,  and  canters 
off  in  file,  all  jingle  and  glitter 
and  flashing  colour.    No  sooner 
is  one  line  olear  than  another 


disengages   from    the  host  en 
face  and  oomes  charging  down. 
The  three  Politicals  are  moving 
about  amidst  the  crowd,  advis- 
ing, ordering,  checking,  arrang- 
ing, and  the  "  Jafi,*'  as  this  cere- 
mony of  charging  and  saluting 
is  called,  runs  without  a  hitch 
or  pause.     So,  for  a  couple  of 
hours,  like  wave  following  wave 
on  to  a  strand,  come  the  lines 
of  horsemen.    Men  of  Eano,  fol- 
lowers of  the  Emir  of  Katsina, 
gallant  in  red  and  white  robes ; 
Zaria  men  in  Cossack-like  caps 
of     black    goat -akin;     Bornu 
riders  with  white  shields  and 
curious    Crusader     helmets,  — 
helmets    surmounted    each    by 
a  tiny  tinkling  bell.     There  are 
Filania   from   Muri    and   from 
Yola  too.     Warriors  all    these 
—well   mounted, — the  aristoc- 
racy  of  the  many  races   that 
go  to  make  up  the  people  of 
the   Protectorate.      After    the 
warrior,    the    man    of    trade. 
And    now    we     see,    lolloping 
gently    up     the     ground,    the 
portly,     panting      envoys     of 
1 1!*  >rin  and  Bida,  Yorubas  and 
Nupes,   excellent    worthy    fel- 
lows all,  moneyed  men,  fathers 
of  the  coming  race  of  trousered 
negro  lawyers,  but  they  don't 
sit  a  horse   well,  these  trader 
men,  not  as  do  the  Kano  and 
Muri    and    Yola    and    Bornu 
people. 

Last  of  all  comes  a  very  won- 
drous sight  indeed.  You  are 
to  imagine,  if  you  please,  a 
swarm  of  bees,  with  the  bees 
represented  by  men :  small- 
ish, black  men,  very  scantily 
clothed,  armed  all  of  them, 
some  with  spears,  others  with 
knives,  or  clubs,  or  swords,  OP 
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axes ;  others  again  with  no- 
thing more  deadly  than  a 
drum,  or  a  horn,  or  with  an 
abomination  known  locally  as 
an  Algeta,  which  last  is  a  sort 
of  bugle  with  five  notes'  com- 
pass, and  a  very  horrible 
noise-maker  indeed.  In  num- 
ber some  three  hundred,  the 
men  are  pressing  closely  round 
an  individual  got  up  like  the 
Jack  -  in  -  the  -  Green  that  one 
used  to  see  in  rural  England. 
The  swarm  has  a  double  mo- 
tion, —  revolving  about  the 
central  figure,  and  at  the  same 
time  drifting  at  a  sort  of  jog- 
trot down  the  avenue  made  by 
the  troops.  Those  who  have 
drums  beat  them,  the  horn 
men  blow  as  only  pagans  can, 
and  the  efforts  of  the  Algeta 
experts  result  in  a  screeching 
that  dominates  the  whole  row. 
The  spearmen  and  the  bowmen 
and  the  knife  and  sword  and 
chopper  wallahs  add  as  best 
they  can  to  the  din,  vocally. 
Arrived  in  the  presence,  the 
swarm  breaks,  and  the  swarm- 
ers  engage  in  a  dance,  abating 
in  no  wise  their  musical  (!) 
activities,  and  there  is  a  halt 
in  the  morning's  proceedings 
what  time  the  Political  re- 
sponsible for  these  pagans 
walks  amongst  them,  trying 
to  reduce  them  to  some  sort 
of  order  and  consciousness. 
The  men  are  stark  mad  for 
the  time,  and  there  is  a  pause 
of  some  minutes  ere  they  are 
persuaded  to  take  their  de- 
parture. His  Excellency  is  an 
old  hand  in  Northern  Nigeria, 
and  knows  the  pagan,  none 
better,  so  receives  them  in  a 
fashion  that  delights  their 


primitive  souls,  and  sends  them 
off  perfectly,  not  to  say  franti- 
cally, happy. 

Had  the  Administration  in 
Northern  Nigeria  achieved 
nothing  else  in  the  ten  years 
of  its  existence,  that  existence 
would  be  more  than  justified 
by  the  presence  of  these  pagans 
at  the  Durbar.  It  is  the  Ad- 
ministration which  has  stopped 
the  Muslim  from  raiding  the 
naked  pagan,  from  slaying  him, 
burning  his  home,  enslaving  his 
women  and  young  things.  It 
is  the  Administration  which 
has  said  to  the  pagan,  "Come 
down  from  the  hill-tops,  make 
yourselves  good  houses  and  big 
farms  in  the  fertile  plain  lands, 
and  possess  in  peace  and  with- 
out fear  the  things  that  are 
yours."  It  is  the  Administra- 
tion which  has  said  to  pagan 
and  to  Musulmi,  "You  are 
brothers,  the  country  is  yours, 
let  no  man  wrong  another,  let 
all  help  each.  So  progress, 
and  prosper,  all  of  you !  " 

The  concluding  incident  is 
the  reception,  by  the  Governor, 
of  the  Emirs,  and  those  Envoys 
sent  by  Emirs  of  distant  Pro- 
vinces :  some  of  these  Envoys 
have  had  to  journey  for  twenty- 
five  days  coming  to  Zaria  1 
Each  is  presented  in  turn,  be- 
ginning with  the  Emir  of 
Zaria.  The  function  is  quite 
short,  —  His  Excellency  ad- 
dresses a  few  words  to  each, 
and,  when  all  have  made  their 
bows,  he  delivers  a  short  ad- 
dress, in  Hausa.  Those  of  us 
who  heard  it  recognised  a 
model  of  what  such  allocu- 
tions should  be.  Short,  point- 
ed, unexceptionable  in  form 
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as  in  matter,  and  informed 
throughout  with  sympathy  for 
and  understanding  of  the  na- 
tive point  of  view.  It  impressed 
greatly  all  who  heard  it. 

And  this  ends  the  Durbar. 
The  grim  walls  of  the  native 
oity  brooding  on  an  eminence 
four  miles  away  across  the 
plain  must  have  looked  down 
upon  many  strange  happen- 
ings during  their  seven  or 
eight  centuries  of  existence, — 
one  wonders  what  they  think 
of  our  Durbar.  Stir  and  move- 
ment amongst  the  troops,  the 
Governor  mounts  for  his  re- 
turn to  Government  House, 
the  bands  play  "God  save  the 
King  "  once  more,  and  we  are 
all  ready  for  lunch.  Brightly 
shines  the  sun,  once  a^ain 
"King's  Weather"  has  smiled 


upon  citizens  of  the  Empire 
gathered  to  do  honour  to  the 
King-Emperor.  On  the  very 
edge  of  the  Empire,  as  we  are 
in  Northern  Nigeria,  even  we 
are  not  forgotten  of  those  at 
home.  Over  the  wires  come 
a  knighthood  and  a  C.M.Q., 
this  bright  June  morning,  evi- 
dencing approval  of  good  work 
well  done  in  one  of  earth's  far 
places.  An  official  dinner  at 
Government  House,  and  a  won- 
drous display  of  firework*, 
managed  by  those  indefatig- 
able, indispensable,  cheery  and 
always  adequate  Gunners,  close 
the  day. 

Northern  Nigeria,  the  Cin- 
derella amongst  the  daughters 
of  the  Empire,  with  heart  and 
voice  has  rendered  her  "Ged 
save  the  King." 
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MB  WILLIAM  EDWARDES, 
Cape  Merchant,  writing  to 
his  Honourable  and  Right 
Worshipful  Masters  of  the 
East  India  Company  on  the 
24th  March  1615,  made  a 
critical  observation  on  the 
style  of  his  "  General,'1  Captain 
Nicholas  Downton.  He  said 
that  Downton  was  master  of  a 
"  plenteous  formality  of  words." 
The  phrase  is  a  happy  one,  and 
the  criticism  just.  It  was  not 
intended  by  Mr  Edwardes  to 
be  taken  as  praise.  When  he 
wrote  to  the  Company  from 
"Adgmere"  he  was,  in  fact, 
smarting  from  the  application 
of  this  same  "  plenteous  for- 
mality "  to  his  own  walk  and 
conversation.  Downton  had 
written  what  was  plainly 
enough  a  long  and  verbose 
epistle  of  rebuke  to  and  about 
Mr  Edwardes.  The  document 
is  lacking,  but  we  have  to 
thank  Mr  Foster's  *  East  India 
Records '  for  the  brief  precis 
or  abstract  of  it,  made  by  some 
official  person  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Company  at  home. 
"He  [Captain  Downton,  to 
wit]  reproveth  Wm.  Edwardes 
very  sharply  of  many  abuses 
in  general  and  particular,  and 
wishes  him  to  take  measure 
of  himself  with  reformation : 
wherein  I  gather  that  if  Cap- 
tain Downton  be  truly  humble, 
charitable,  and  sincere,  then  is 
William  Edwardes  very  blazn- 
able."  This  is  a  judicious 
suspension  of  judgment  and 
well  worded.  We  will  imitate 
the  excellent  example  of  the 


abstract,  and  say  nothing  of 
the  quarrel — except  this,  that 
Captain  Downtou  had  quoted 
Wither's  'Abuses  Stript  and 
Whipt,'  which  Edwardes  had 
lent  him  to  read  on  the  voy- 
:\g<*.  The  Cape  merchant 
was  quite  good-humoured,  and 
made  a  jest  of  the  fact  that  he 
had  provided  the  rod  for  his 
own  oastigation. 

I  fear  that  the  reader  is 
only  too  likely  to  ask  who 
Captain  Nicholas  Downton 
was,  and  why  he  should  be 
called  upon  to  take  an  interest 
in  the  style  and  actions  of  a 
man  few  have  heard  of  ?  The 
answer  ought  to  be  sufficient 
at  a  time  when  we  have  taken 
to  talking  a  great  deal  about 
the  Empire.  He  was  one  of 
the  band  of  sea  captains  and 
servants  of  the  Company  of 
the  Merchants  of  London 
trading  to  the  East,  who  were 
the  true  founders  of  the  British 
Empire  in  India.  When  Mr 
Froude  exhorted  Englishmen 
to  turn  again  to  their  "For- 
gotten Worthies,"  he  picked  as 
examples  heroes  who  had  never 
been  forgotten.  Was  there 
ever  a  time  when  Englishmen 
had  lost  all  memory  of  Gilbert, 
Hawkins,  Drake,  Raleigh,  and 
Grenville?  Is  there  now  any 
considerable  body  of  us  who 
could  reply  with  confidence,  if 
they  were  asked  to  say  who 
were,  and  what  were,  the 
achievements  of  Lancaster,  the 
Middle  tons,  Henry  and  David, 
Sharpeigh,  Best,  Saris,  or 
Downton  ?  Yet  they  ventured 
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as  valiantly  as  any  of  the 
Elizabethans,  they  endured  as 
heroically,  and  they  achieved  a 
solid  result.  If  ever  there  was 
a  " decisive  battle"  fought  by 
us  in  the  East,  it  was  not 
Plassey,  which  came  late,  and 
when  the  ultimate  victory  of 
the  well  -  founded  Company 
over  the  anarchy  of  India  was 
as  good  as  assured.  It  was  the 
defeat  of  the  Viceroy  of  Goa  by 
Downton  at  Swally.  But  for 
that  fight  Sir  Thomas  Roe 
might  have  negotiated  to  no 
purpose,  and  there  might  never 
have  been  a  Presidency  of 
Madras  from  whieh  Olive  could 
sail  to  punish  Suraj-ud-Dow- 
lah  and  conquer  Bengal.  But 
till  the  East  India  Company's 
Records  began  to  be  published 
by  Mr  Danvers  and  Mr  Foster, 
they  lacked  their  sacred  bard. 
The  Elizabethans  had  Hak- 
luyt,  who  allowed  us  to  see 
them  as  they  were.  The  Com- 
pany's men  were  left  to  the 
constant  self  •  intrusions,  the 
gluttonous  editorial  blue  pencil, 
and  the  murderous  scissors 
of  Samuel  Purohas. 

None  of  these  men,  revealed 
to  us  late,  was  more  distinctly 
a  personality  and  a  character 
than  Downton.  He  did  much, 
but  that  would  not  have  been 
enough  to  make  a  living  man 
of  him.  History  is  full  of 
the  deeds  of  famous  captains, 
who  yet  remain  to  us  mere 
shadows  of  great  names.  Can 
any  one  see  a  human  reality  in 
Lord  Hawke  or  Lord  Anson? 
Their  names  are  but  the  tickets 
to  sets  of  things  done.  But  it 
would  be  no  great  feat  to  make 
a  book  out  of  Nelson,  which 
should  contain  no  single  word 


about  the  Nile,  Copenhagen, 
or  Trafalgar,  and  would  yet 
be  the  picture  of  a  brother- 
man  worth  knowing.  Hawke 
and  Anson  were  not  articulate. 
We  do  not  possess,  in  their 
case,  any  of  those  "deliveries 
of  a  man's  self  which  have  no 
name/'  but  which  reveal  him. 
With  Nelson  it  was  far  other- 
wise. Now,  all  proportion 
duly  observed,  Downton  be- 
longs to  the  Nelson  side.  He 
was  articulate — with  a  plen- 
teous formality,  no  doubt,  or, 
if  the  critic  likes,  with  bom- 
basted  pedantry,  but  with  the 
human  reality  which  con- 
quers time  and  renders  a 
man  the  contemporary  of  all 
men  at  all  times. 

Before  he  appears  as  Lieu- 
tenant-General to  Sir  Henry 
Middleton,  who  was  General 
of  the  sixth  voyage  sent  out 
by  the  Company,  he  had  been 
one  among  the  captains  of  the 
brilliant  Elizabethan  Earl  of 
Cumberland  These  military 
titles  have  been  known  to 
mislead  the  hasty  reader  into 
the  erroneous  conclusion  that 
the  gentlemen  who  bore  them 
were  soldiers.  But  the  "  gen- 
eral," in  Elizabethan  and 
Jacobean  sea  -  language,  was 
the  commander  of  a  squadron, 
and  his  lieutenant  -  general 
was  the  second  in  command. 
The  "admiral"  was  then  the 
flagship,  not  the  officer.  It 
is,  at  any  rate,  an  excusable 
guess  that,  like  many  of  the 
first  generation  of  the  Com- 
pany's servants,  captains,  fac- 
tors, and  merchants — indeed, 
like  its  first  governor,  Sir 
Thomas  Smythe  —  Downton 
had  begun  by  working  for  the 
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Levant  or  Turkey  Company. 
In  the  heat  of  their  troubles 
with  Turkish  Pashas  and 
Agas  in  the  Red  Sea  during 
the  sixth  voyage,  the  Lieuten- 
ant -  General  wrote  with  as- 
perity of  "  the  unohewed, 
giddy,  and  rash  directions 
given  you  [Middleton]  by  the 
Company,  whioh,  till  our  oom- 
ing  thither,  I  thought  had 
(their  means  being  so  good 
in  Turkey)  better  understood 
their  own  business."  He 
speaks  as  one  who  had  ex- 
perience of  the  ways  of  Turk- 
ish officials  in  the  Levant, 
and  he  also  speaks  as  if  the 
East  India  and  the  Turkey 
Companies  were  one.  After  a 
sort  so  they  were,  since  they 
were  connected  by  the  bond 
whioh  alone  gave  continuity 
to  the  East  India  Company 
in  its  early  stage  of  "  separ- 
ate voyages"  and  "particular 
stocks."  The  same  persons 
were  concerned  in  all.  He 
was  certainly  familiar  with 
Pashas  and  Agas  and  their 
ways,  and  had  a  perfectly 
clear  view  of  the  only  fruitful 
fashion  of  dealing  with  them. 
"  For  any  good  performance 
in  these  Turks,"  he  writes  to 
Middleton,  "further  than  by 
constraint,  I  waa  never  but 
doubtful" 

The  sixth  voyage  left  home 
with  high  hopes  and  under 
exalted  patronage  of  King 
and  Court.  Two  of  the  three 
vessels  had  been  specially 
built  for  it  in  the  Company's 
hired  yard  at  Deptford.  One, 
the  Traded  Increase,  of  1000 
tons,  waa  launched  in  the 
presence  of  King  James,  his 
Queen,  and  the  Prince  of 


Wales,  Henry,  the  hopeful  son 
who  was  to  be  out  off  before 
his  father's  subjects  could 
discover  whether  or  no  he 
was  to  keep  the  promise  of 
his  boyhood.  She  was  to  be 
Middleton's  "admiral."  The 
other  was  the  Peppercorn,  and 
was  Downtoii's  ship.  It  is 
painful  to  have  to  record  that 
the  worst  tricks  of  the  fraudu- 
lent shipwright  were  practised 
in  the  Company's  yard.  When 
Downton  was  turning  home- 
ward three  years  later,  he 
discovered  that  the  stern 
timbers  of  his  ship  had  been 
partly  fastened  with  "  devils." 
Instead  of  pinning  the  timbers 
together  with  honest  hardwood 
trenails  —  or  tree  -  nails  —  the 
wrights  had  simply  stopped 
the  ends  of  the  holes.  Of 
course,  as  soon  as  the  vessel 
became  worn  and  strained, 
the  fastenings  proved  insuffi- 
cient, the  timbers  gaped,  and 
the  Peppercorn  was  brought 
within  an  ace  of  foundering. 
But  these  defects  were  not 
known  when  the  squadron 
sailed  in  April  1610,  amid 
"great  expectation  in  all 
estates,"  as  Downton  assures 
us  and  we  can  easily  believe, 
"set  forth  by  the  Indian 
Company,  consisting  of  many 
both  of  nobility  and  merchants 
of  London,  intended  both  for 
the  love  and  benefit  of  our 
country,  partly  by  discovery 
of  new  commerce  in  unknown 
places,  the  rest  to  be  performed 
at  places  formerly  known,  as  at 
the  islands  of  Sumatra,  Java, 
Moluccas,  and  Banda." 

When  Downton,  having  been 
asked  for  his  opinion  as  to 
what  ought  next  to  be  done, 
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gave  this  wistful  glance  back 
at  the  "glory"  of  their 
setting  forth,  the  squadron 
was  in  the  Road  of  Dabul, 
and  had  been  nearly  two 
years  out.  They  had  been 
years  of  suffering,  and  in 
the  main  of  failure.  Middleton 
reaohed  Aden  by  November  of 
1610,  a  fairly  rapid  voyage  for 
those  days.  The  "  unohewed, 
giddy,  and  rash  directions" 
of  his  worshipful  masters 
were  that  he  was  to  open 
a  trade  in  the  Red  Sea.  But 
they  had  supplied  him  partly 
with  goods  for  which  there 
was  little  or  110  demand. 
When  South  America  was 
thrown  open  to  British  trade 
in  1810  our  merchants,  hard 
pressed  by  the  Berlin  decrees, 
shipped  vast  quantities  of  tin 
and  iron  saucepans,  to  be  sold 
to  peoples  who  cooked  their 
food  in  earthenware  "  cach- 
arros  "  ;  and  they  printed  ship- 
loads of  pocket-handkerchiefs 
with  portraits  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  which  they  con- 
ceived would  be  acceptable 
to  a  superstitious  race.  The 
South  Americans  rejected  the 
saucepans  as  useless  and  the 
handkerchiefs  as  irreverent  and 
disgusting.  The  India  Com- 
pany, which  really  might  have 
learnt  better  in  the  Levant, 
sent  heavy  English  cloth  to  be 
sold  in  the  Red  Sea.  There 
was  no  excuse  for  such  a 
blunder.  To-day,  when  who- 
ever has  gone  overland  by 
the  Euphrates  Valley  has  a 
good  plea  for  writing  a  book, 
it  is  rather  surprising  to  learn 
from  the  letters  of  the  Com- 
pany's servants  in  the  East 
how  constantly  this  journey 


was  made  by  its  "  factors  "  and 
"merchants"  going  and  oom- 
ing  from  Gombroon  —  tie.,  Bun- 
der Abbas,—  Ispahan, 


Aleppo,  and  Soanderoon.  They 
travelled  with  the  caravans 
and  in  good  fellowship  with 
Banians  and  Armenian  traders, 
and  they  must  have  acquired 
a  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  Eastern  peoples  than  is 
very  common  now,  when  the 
European  is  master  and  lives 
apart.  But  inability  to  find  a 
sale  for  goods  which  nobody 
wanted  was  not  the  ohief 
cause  of  sorrow  and  defeat. 
The  Company's  captains  had 
to  deal  with  Turkish  officials, 
to  whom  all  traders  were 
a  kind  of  fair  game  pro- 
ductive of  "baksheesh,"  and 
Christian  traders  were  infidels 
entitled  to  no  law,  and  Euro- 
peans were  all  even  as  the 
Portuguese,  who  had  been  the 
bullies  of  the  coast  for  a 
century. 

Middleton  went  on  from 
Aden  to  Mooha  with  the 
Trades  Increase  and  his  third 
Teasel,  the  Darling  —  a  heavy 
sailer  and  a  drag  on  the 
squadron.  He  left  Downton 
at  Aden  with  orders  to  land 
no  goods  till  he  had  hostages 
for  payment  or  return.  The 
old  Turk  who  was  governor 
of  the  town  would  give  no 
hostages.  When  Mr  Fowler 
and  Mr  John  Williams  and  a 
purser  were  sent  to  negotiate 
with  him,  he  made  prisoners  of 
them.  A  prolonged  and  mono- 
tonous dialogue  between  the  old 
Turk  and  the  English  captain 
now  ensued.  "If  you  do  not 
return  my  men  and  give  hos- 
tages, I  will  land  no  goods," 
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said  Downton ;  and  the  old 
Turk  retorted,  "If  you  do  not 
land  your  goods,  I  will  not 
release  your  men."  The  Com- 
pany's ships  carried  one  class 
of  goods  for  which  there  was 
a  sale  —  sword  -  blades.  They 
were  acceptable  when  straight, 
and  eagerly  desired  if  curved. 
The  scheme  of  the  old  Turk 
was  to  force  the  infidel  to 
land  the  blades.  He  would 
then  take  such  as  pleased 
him  by  way  of  baksheesh, 
and  leave  Downton's  mer- 
chants and  supercargoes  to 
make  their  profit  off  the  rest 
as  they  oould.  The  relations 
of  the  parties  became  still 
more  strained.  In  a  moment 
of  somewhat  surprising  con- 
fidence on  the  word  of  that  pre- 
eminently "old  Turkish"  old 
Turk,  the  Governor  of  Aden, 
Downton  applied  for  and  re- 
ceived his  permission  to  land 
men  to  make  cordage.  The 
permission  was  taken  as 
equivalent  to  a  safe  -  conduct. 
But  the  Governor  seized  the 
ropemakers,  and  not  them 
only :  he  was  able  to  capture 
the  Peppercorn's  pinnace,  for 
her  crew,  instead  of  staying 
by  the  boat  as  they  were 
ordered  to  do,  went  "  gadding  " 
into  the  town.  Some  of  them 
paid  dear  for  their  folly,  for 
they  were  tortured  by  the 
Governor. 

The  old  Turk  became  more 
insolent  than  before  after  this 
mean  victory.  The  Peppercorn 
lay  at  anchor  well  out,  and 
her  captain  was  sorely  troubled 
"by  dreams  at  night  and  dis- 
turbing motions  by  day."  He 
had  to  consider  not  only  his 
own  case,  but  what  had  been 
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the  fortunes  of  Middleton.  In 
fact,  his  chief  had  been  far 
more  unfortunate  than  him- 
self. He  had  been  flattered, 
entrapped  into  landing  with 
a  number  of  his  crew  and  his 
commercial  staff,  and  then 
attacked,  when  off  his  guard, 
by  the  Governor,  "  Regib 
Agaw."  Several  of  the  Eng- 
lish had  been  murdered. 
Middleton,  some  of  his  mer- 
chants, and  a  number  of  his 
men  were  prisoners. 

Here  was  matter  enough  to 
cause  broken  nights  and  anxi- 
ous days.  If  Kegib  Aga  had 
murdered  Middleton,  the  case 
would  have  been  simple.  The 
command  would  have  fallen 
to  Downton,  who  would  have 
been  free  to  take  an  adequate 
revenge.  He  had  an  effective 
way  of  punishing  the  Turks. 
He  could  have  blockaded  Mocha. 
By  intercepting  the  native  trad- 
ing and  pilgrim  vessels  coming 
from  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea 
and  from  Surat,  he  would  have 
out  off  the  Aga's  baksheesh,  and 
would  have  got  him  into  trouble 
with  the  whole  Mohammedan 
community.  Downton  saw  that 
very  clearly.  But  he  was  not 
free  to  act.  The  object  of  the 
Turks  was  extortion.  There- 
fore Regib  Aga  behaved  in 
the  regular  brigand  style.  He 
kept  watch  on  Middleton,  but 
allowed  him  to  communicate 
with  his  friends  in  order  that 
he  might  arrange  his  ransom. 
An  officer  oould  not  well  be 
in  a  more  trying  position  than 
Downton  now  was.  He  had 
succeeded  to  the  immediate 
command  of  the  squadron,  but 
he  was  compelled  to  exercise 
it  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
2  B 
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direotions  of  his  imprisoned 
Commander-in-Chief,  who  kept 
writing  to  him  with  the  natu- 
ral anxiety  of  a  man  who  knew 
that  his  life,  and  the  lives  of 
the  other  kidnapped  English, 
were  at  the  meroy  of  an  un- 
scrupulous barbarian. 

He  waited  at  Aden  till  the 
days  set  him  by  Middleton 
had  expired,  and  then  —  bnt 
he  oan  best  be  left  to  tell  his 
own  story  in  the  stiff  and 
laboured  prose  of  his  day, 
shackled  by  qualifying  clauses, 
and  moving  to  its  resolute 
conclusion  with  heavy  tread. 

"And  then  with  great  desire  to 
ease  our  tired  ground  tackle,  and  to 
supply  some  wants,  with  earnest  de- 
sire with  all  haste  possible  to  get 
up  to  the  Babe  [/>.,  Bab-el -Mandeb], 
there  to  make  great  shows  to  stop  the 
passage  of  the  Indian  ships  into  the 
Red  Sea,  which  was  intended  with 
careful  respects,  and  well  weighing 
all  things  as  might  prejudice  my 
countrymen  in  other  places,  yet  hop- 
ing the  show  thereof  might  turn  you 
to  good,  since  the  damage  they  might 
receive  that  way  by  us  might  divers 
times  double  the  hope  or  [?  of]  gain 
they  might  receive  by  all  your  cap- 
tivities. And  to  that  end  I  wrote  a 
bragging  or  threatening  letter,  which 
I  directed  to  you,  and  sent  to  George 
Collison,  which  I  presumed  should  be 
carried  to  the  Aga,  wherein  I  showed 
with  what  honest  intent  and  purport 
we  set  out  of  our  country  ;  in  what 
peaceable  manner  and  sincerity,  by 
the  command  of  our  King  and  direc- 
tion of  our  Governors,  we  are  directed 
to  carry  ourselves  to  all  people,  which 
we  are  all  inclined  unto,  and  it  is  our 
fashion  to  observe  ;  yet  now,  in  re- 
venge of  our  friends  betraved,  mur- 
dered and  abused,  we  were  all  resolved 
(if  the  sooner  we  had  not  good  assur- 
ance of  the  liberty  and  return  of  our 
friends  injuriously  withholden)  to 
cast  off  all  duty  we  owed  to  our  King, 
who  is  a  friend  to  the  Turks,  and  care 
of  the  business  of  our  adventurers 
and  merchants,  our  minds  wholly 
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transformed  by  the  disgrace  and  vil- 
lainy received,  for  the  right  of  our- 
selves and  reputation  of  oar  nation. 
In  prejudice  of  the  Turks  wt  deter- 
mined to  wear  out  our  shim  and  to 
spend  our  lives,  never  thinking  to 
return  out  of  theee  aeaa  ;  ail  which  I 


thought  I  did  well  in,  and  were  it  not 
for  the  prejudice  of  many  others, 
myself  and  many  here  could,  if  there 
were  fit  matter  to  work  upon,  put  in 
execution  with  what  reason  U  taid." 

We  oan  well  understand  that 
the  sight  of  this  "  bragging  or 
threatening  letter "  had  a  dis- 
turbing effect  on  the  prisoners. 
They  did  not  show  it  to  Regib 
Aga,  and  Middleton  wrote  a 
heated  expostulation.  Downton 
would  probably  have  carried 
out  his  threat  He  dismissed 
the  protests  of  the  prisoners 
with  high  contempt,  declaring 
that  his  letter  was  not  for  "any 
malicious,  snarling,  nor  fear- 
blasted  fellows  to  coat,  oonster, 
and  cavil  at,  according  to  the 
weakness  of  their  dejected 
spirits."  He  told  Middleton 
that  he  would  not  obey  orders 
given  by  a  commander  who 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks, 
and  that  he  would  "by  the 
help  of  God  make  it  as  costly 
bringing  of  goods  to  the  scale 
of  Mocha  as  ever  have  [?  hath] 
been  formerly  known.  His 
use  of  the  word  "  scale  "  is  one 
indication  that  he  was  an  old 
Levant  trader.  It  is  of  course 
the  "scala"  of  the  Italians. 
The  French  habitually  spoke, 
and  speak,  of  the  "  eohelles  du 
Levant,"  the  trading  stations 
of  the  Levant.  The  Indian 
traders  were  not  due  in  the 
Red  Sea  till  after  May.  In 
the  meantime  Downton  sought 
out  a  base  of  operations  on  the 
coast  of  Abyssinia  and  bided 
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his  time.  On  the  15th  May 
Middleton,  and  some  of  the 
prisoners,  contrived  to  escape. 
His  chief  merchant,  Mr  Fem- 
mel,  was  unable  to  get  away 
because  of  his  "  un wieldly  fat," 
and  was  left  to  a  sad  fate.  He 
was  so  ill-advised  as  to  threaten 
Regib  Aga  to  his  face  that 
complaints  would  be  made  of 
him  at  "Stambul."  The  threat 
was  uttered  at  dinner  when 
Femmel  was  the  Aga's  guest. 
Regib  smiled,  said  they  would 
meet  at  Stambul — and  Femmel 
died  poisoned. 

When  his  foot  was  on  the 
quarterdeck  of  The  Trades  In- 
crease Middleton  acted  on  the 
policy  of  his  lieutenant-general 
— that  the  best  way  of  pro- 
tecting the  remaining  prisoners 
was  to  apply  coercion  to  the 
Turks.  The  trade  of  Mocha 
was  intercepted,  and  at  last 
Regib  Aga  was  forced  "  to  sing 
another  song."  Prisoners  and 
stores  were  recovered,  and  the 
three  ships  sailed  to  Surat. 
Here  they  found  a  Portuguese 
squadron  in  possession.  The 
Great  Mogul's  governor,  Muk- 
arrab  Khan,  was  overawed  by 
them,  and  would  give  the  Eng- 
lish neither  help  nor  freedom  to 
trade.  One  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  days  were  wasted  in  futile 
attempts  to  obtain  an  entrance. 
The  English,  hampered  by  the 
orders  of  King  James,  were 
unwilling  to  begin  hostilities, 
and  their  ships  were  ill-qualified 
to  operate  in  the  shallows 
behind  which  the  Portuguese 
squadron  was  at  anchor.  At 
last  they  went  down  the  coast, 
intending  to  expostulate  with 
the  Viceroy  at  Qoa.  Wind 
and  current  were  against  them, 


and  they  finally  decided  to 
return  to  the  Red  Sea  to  have 
it  out  with  the  Turks,  the 
Indians,  and  the  Portugals — 
particularly  the  "  Portugals, 
as  they  be  most  hateful  to  us 
of  all  others."  So  Downton 
worded  it  in  a  long  and  most 
toilsome  "minute,"  which  he 
drew  up  at  the  request  of 
Middleton.  He  probably  meant 
most  hostile. 

To  the  Red  Sea  they  went, 
and  there  they  seized  a  great 
ship,  the  Jiehemi,  the  property 
of  the  widow  of  the  great 
Akbar.  They  were  joined  by 
Captains  Saris  and  Tower- 
son,  who  had  left  England 
after  themselves.  Satisfaction 
was  at  last  obtained  at  the 
expense  of  the  Indian  traders. 
It  was  a  long  story,  and  had  a 
sequel  in  our  relations  with  the 
Mogul.  The  narratives  (he 
wrote  two)  of  Downton  give 
a  curious  picture  of  the  English 
captains  and  their  disputes — 
of  the  comparative  moderation 
of  Middleton  and  the  over- 
bearing rudeness  of  Saris. 

"Then,"  he  writes,  with  weary 
disgust,  after  telling  of  one  conten- 
tion, "followed  another  argument 
upon  Sir  H.  M.,  his  naming  the 
Indian  ships,  which  Captain  Saris 
would  not  allow  them  to  be  so 
termed,  but  would  have  them  to  be 
called  junks,  and  not  ships,  for  so 
the  ships  of  China  are  called  at  Ban- 
tam, and  therefore  must  be  so,  as  if  a 
huge  galley,  galleon,  argosy,  or  car- 
rack  might  not  without  some  men's 
leave  be  called  a  ship  :  with  theie 
and  many  other  frivolous  contentions 
we  passed  the  night  till  high  time 
urged  us  to  depart  every  man  to  his 
lodging  or  charge.  This  night's  cavil, 
for  brevity's  sake,  might  serve  as  a 
glass  to  show  how  by  fits  for  a  long 
while  we  spent  in  wrangling  and  dis- 
content, which  was  made  so  apparent 
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to  all  that  we  had  to  do  withal  to  the 
shame  of  our  nation,  and  to  the  spoil 
of  our  business  with  the  Turks." 

Captain  Saris  did  in  his  life 
one  considerable  thing.  He 
opened  the  trade  to  China. 
But  Downton's  piotnre  of  him 
wrangling  with  childish  pedan- 
try over  a  name,  and  hectoring 
like  a  grown  bully,  agrees  with 
what  we  know  of  his  brutal 
attempt  to  "  sweat "  that  very 
interesting  person,  William 
Adams,  in  Japan.  He  was 
a  seaman  of  the  type  of 
Thackeray's  "  odious  bully,'* 
Captain  Bragge.  At  last 
peace  was  made  by  the 
diplomacy  of  Downton  and 
the  subordinates  of  Saris. 
All  who  frequented  the  Red 
Sea  were  taught  that  the 
English  were  not  to  be  injured 
with  impunity.  Middleton 
was  at  last  able  to  go  on  to 
Bantam. 

There  were  adventures  on 
the  way,  an  exchange  of  ships 
between  Middleton  and  Down- 
ton,  and  misfortunes  to  the 
Trades  Increase, — a  most  un- 
homely  ship,  destined  to  be 
burnt  wholly  at  Bantam— 
"  Built  in  the  eclipse  and 
rigg'd  with  curses  dark."  The 
"sixth  voyage"  had  now  lasted 
from  April  1610  to  the  begin- 
ning of  1613,  and  had  but 
little  to  show  for  it,  apart 
from  the  satisfaction  exacted 
in  the  Red  Sea,  save  "  victuals 
spent,  our  ships,  cables,  and 
furniture  far  worn,  and  men's 
wages."  It  was  high  time  the 
Company  saw  some  return  for 
its  outlay.  So  Middleton, 
after  hesitation  and  changes  of 
mind,  decided  to  send  Down- 
ton  home  in  the  Peppercorn 


with  a  cargo  of  pepper.  The 
history  of  that  voyage  ranks 
high  among  the  stories  of 
misery  endured  and  of  diffi- 
culties conquered  by  unbend- 
ing resolution.  It  can  be  fully 
appreciated  only  in  Downton's 
journal,  which  gives  the  day- 
by-day  record.  The  Pepper- 
corn, ill  -  constructed  to  begin 
with,  was  worn  and  strained 
by  three  years'  inoessant  cruis- 
ing. She  was  leaking  fore  and 
aft ;  her  masts,  sails,  and  eord- 
age  were  nearly  worn  out.  In 
this  state  she  was  to  be 
brought  home  from  Java, 
through  a  voyage  which  lasted 
from  early  in  February  to  the 
23rd  September — eight  months 
without  a  single  port  on  the 
way  which  her  captain  could 
enter  to  refit.  Her  crew  of 
forty -six  hands  brought  dys- 
entery away  with  them,  and 
to  it  was  added  "  the  dis- 
ease of  the  sea,"  scurvy. 
Twenty  of  them  died  by  the 
time  she  took  refuge  at  Water- 
ford.  And  the  leaks  and  the 
worn-out  rigging  were  not  the 
worst.  Downton's  crew  gave 
him  as  much  trouble  as  his 
ship.  His  first  mate,  Lawes, 
who  was  forced  on  him  by 
Middleton,  was  a  drunkard, 
who  died  on  the  way  home, 
asserting  that  he  had  been 
poisoned,  "  and  by  none  of  the 
worst  in  the  ship."  The 
cooper,  another  drunkard,  died 
soon  after  the  voyage  began. 
Part  of  the  men  were  mutin- 
ously inclined,  and  they  had  * 
ringleader  in  one  Francis 
Pindar.  At  this  man's  insti- 
gation a  mutiny  was  raised 
early  in  the  voyage,  and  Down- 
ton  was  forced  to  name  a 
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favourite  of  theirs,  one  Richard 
Hancock,  as  cook.  Within  a 
very  short  time  Hancock,  be- 
ing then  "  o'erguzzled  with 
drink,"  drove  a  poker  through 
the  brick  back  of  the  galley 
fire.  The  flames  reached  the 
ship's  side,  and  she  had  a 
narrow  escape  of  being  burnt 
wholly.  A  short  stop  at  Sal- 
danha  Bay,  as  it  was  then 
called,  now  known  as  Table 
Bay  (the  name  has  been  given 
to  an  anchorage  altogether 
different  from  the  original 
Agoada  de  Saldanha),  and  a 
happy  meeting  with  others  of 
the  Company's  ships,  afforded 
some  relief.  But  apart  from 
that  the  Peppercorn  had  to 
fight  through  as  she  could, 
and  Downton  knew  that  the 
Irish  Sea  and  the  Channel 
were  swarming  with  pirates 
to  whom  the  Peppercorn,  with 
her  saleable  cargo  of  pepper, 
would  be  a  welcome  prize. 
Moreover  he  knew  that  Francis 
Pindar  and  his  like  could  not 
be  trusted  to  defend  the  ship 
if  she  were  attacked  by  pirates. 

The  risk  of  endeavouring  to 
reach  Blaokwall  up  Channel 
with  a  ship  in  such  a  condition 
WAS  too  great,  and  Downton 
steered  for  Mil  ford.  The  wind 
headed  him,  and  he  bore  up  to 
seek  refuge  under  the  two  forts 
at  Waterford,  and  there  wait 
till  the  Company  should  send 
him  honest  sailors  and  stores 
to  bring  him  round  to  Blaok- 
wall. To  Waterford  he  went 
— and  was  there  arrested  as  a 
pirate  on  a  warrant  from  the 
Earl  of  Onnond,  and  on  the 
accusation  of  one  of  his  own 
crew. 

A  few  days  before  he  reached 


Waterford  he  had  sat  down  in 
his  cabin  to  draw  up  a  report 
of  his  painful  voyage  for  "  the 
Right  Worshipful  the  Indian 
Company  in  Philpot  Lane." 
Plenteously  formal  as  ever,  he 
began,— 

"Right  Worshipful.  If  the  In- 
dian Company  at  present  had  view 
of  my  decrepit  and  wretched  person, 
I  could  expect  no  better  censure  from 
the  generality  for  the  use  of  my 
hands,  legs,  and  feet,  than  at  first 
I  found  of  the  graver  sort,  by  the 
teeming  defect  of  my  tongue,  which 
then  was  no  other  than  the  lame 
instrument  of  a  passionate  mind, 
which  remediless  infirmity  hath 
often  of  wise  and  worthy  men  been 
favourably  forborne." 

We  see  that  Captain  Down- 
ton  must  at  some  time  in  his 
life  have  read  'Euphues  his 
England.'  The  Right  Wor- 
shipful Company  saw  that 
here  was  a  man  valiant  and 
prudent — just  such  a  one  as 
they  could  safely  trust  with 
the  conduct  of  a  voyage.  His 
superficial  absurdities  were 
patent  enough — or  perhaps  did 
not  look  so  absurd  to  an  age 
of  plenteous  formality  as  they 
may  to  us.  He  had  an  ex- 
aggerated estimate  of  the 
dignity  and  importance  of 
writing,  and  an  undue  respect 
for  the  antithetical  style. 
But  he  was  a  man  to  do 
his  duty,  and  it  may  be  that 
the  Company  did  not  love  him 
the  less  because  he  bad  in- 
curred the  censure  of  Sir  H. 
Middleton  for  his  "niggardly" 
use  of  its  powder  in  firing  un- 
necessary salutes.  His  earlier 
Elizabethan  buckram  and  lace 
were  out  of  fashion,  but  there 
was  much  care  and  valour  in 
this  captain.  Therefore  he 
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was  at  once  chosen,  in  spite  obey  the  injunctions  of  King 
of  the  deerepit  and  wretched  James  and  bring  the  royal 
state  of  his  person,  to  com-  wrath  on  the  Indian  Company, 
mand  the  voyage  which  began  He  had  no  coarse  open  to  him 
on  the  1st  March,  less  than  except  to  refuse  to  co-operate 
six  months  after  his  arrival  with  the  Governor,  though  he 
at  Waterford.  He  had  been  avowed  his  determination  to 
speedily  released,  and  he  defend  himself  if  the  Portu- 
brought  the  Peppercorn  round  guese  came  to  attack  him. 
to  Blackwall.  But  the  inter-  The  Khan  was  annoyed,  and 
val  left  him  to  recruit  between  put  obstructions  in  the  way 
the  winding  up  of  the  home-  of  the  English  trade.  We 
ward  voyage  and  the  begin-  need  not  go  into  a  story  of 
ning  of  preparation  for  the  negotiations,  whims,  and  vacil- 
next  must  have  been  short  lations.  In  the  course  of  De- 
indeed.  oember  and  January  the  Portu- 
The  interest  of  this  his  final  guese  actually  turned  up  in 
voyage  centres  round  the  fight  detachments  with  six  large 
with  the  Portuguese  Viceroy  warships,  three  smaller  ones, 
of  Goa,  at  Swally,  the  road-  and  a  swarm  of  armed  row- 
stead  of  Surat.  His  squadron,  boats  or  small  galleys,  then 
the  New  Year's  Gift,  the  Hector,  called  "  frigates." 
the  Merchant's  Hope,  and  the  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things 
Solomon,  reached  their  deatina-  that  Downton  has  been  oriti- 
tion  iu  October.  Downton  had  cised  for  the  course  he  took, 
heard  at  Soootra  of  the  furious  which  was  to  stand  on  the 
war  with  the  Mogul  and  the  defensive  in  Swally  Roads, 
Mohammedan  states  of  the  draw  the  Portuguese  on  to 
Deooan  which  the  Portuguese  make  an  attack,  and  not  to 
bad  brought  upon  themselves,  take  the  offensive  till  he  had 
He  was  assured  by  the  Com-  repulsed  them.  Sir  Thomas 
pany's  agents  at  Surat  that  Roe,  then  ambassador  at  Delhi, 
Mukarrab  Khan,  who  was  still  thought  he  ought  to  stand  out 
Governor,  was  now  disposed  to  and  attack  at  once,  and  some 
be  favourable  to  the  English,  modern  critics  have  been  of 
His  experience  during  Middle-  that  opinion.  But  Downton 
ton's  unfortunate  voyage  had  knew  that  his  ships  were  ill 
given  him  a  deep  distrust  of  supplied  with  water  and  pro- 
the  Mogul  Governor.  More-  visions,  through  the  hostility 
over,  he  was  soon  given  to  of  the  Governor.  He  had 
understand  by  him  that  the  goods  to  ship.  Indeed,  hit 
English  were  expected  to  help  vessels  were  taking  in  cargo 
in  attacking  the  Portuguese,  on  one  side  while  the  guns  of 
But  Downton  was  again  in  a  the  other  broadside  were 
position  of  command,  with  actually  engaged,  when  the 
limited  power.  He  was  free  fighting  did  coma  If  he  stood 
to  defend  himself  against  a  out,  he  might  fall  to  leeward, 
Portuguese  assault,  but  if  he  be  drawn  away  from  the  road, 
tiled  them  he  would  dis-  and  see  the  Portuguese  frigates 
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occupy  the  anchorage  he  had 
left,  which  would  have  been 
ruinous  to  the  English  influ- 
ence at  Surat.  But  it  is  idle 
to  go  into  the  discussion  of 
might  -  have  -  beens.  There 
never  was  a  captain  yet,  by 
land  or  sea,  who  might  not 
have  done  better  than  he  did, 
in  the  opinion  of  critics  writing 
far  away  from  the  place,  and 
years  after  the  time,  of  trial. 

Downton  decided  to  fight  on 
the  defensive.  The  details  of 
the  fight  would  be  made  clear 
with  difficulty,  and  only  with 
the  help  of  a  chart  of  Swally, 
— not  as  it  is  now,  but  as  it 
was  in  1614,  before  the  silt 
brought  down  by  the  river 
had  altered  the  shape  of  the 
coast  In  the  main,  the  story 
is  clear  enough.  The  access 
to  the  roadstead  was  through 
"  swatches," — narrow  passages 
between  sandbanks.  The  great 
Portuguese  ships  could  not 
cross  the  sands,  and  the 
Viceroy  shrank  from  sending 
them  one  at  a  time  through 
the  swatches.  The  game  of 
the  English  was  to  drive  the 
Portuguese  either  to  retire 
without  attacking,  or  to  risk 
an  attack  on  them  with  the 
"frigates,"  which  they  felt 
well  able  to  manage.  Downton 
would  not  come  out  himself, 
and,  to  tempt  the  enemy  on, 
he  stationed  the  Merchant's 
Hope  some  way  nearer  the 
entrance  to  the  road  than 
the  other  vessels.  It  was  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  uni- 
formly successful  of  strata- 
gems. But  like  all  stratagems 
it  had  its  defects.  One  de- 
pended on  whether  the  isolated 
ship  was  supported  in  time 
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when  the  enemy  attacked.  On 
the  20th  January  1615  he  came 
on  rapidly,  fiercely,  and,  as  the 
English  freely  confessed,  in 
manful  style.  The  small  ves- 
sels and  frigates  attempted  to 
rush  the  Merchant's  Hope, 
while  Downton  was  in  his 
cabin  writing  to  the  Com- 
pany's agents,  and  no  doubt 
building  up  his  balanced  sen- 
tences and  filling  in  his  de- 
pendent clauses  with  earnest 
attention.  The  advanced  ship 
was  in  real  danger,  for  the 
Portuguese  pressed  the  attack 
hotly,  and  three  times  their 
men  reached  her  deck.  The 
cables  of  the  other  ships  were 
cut,  and  they  drifted  down  to 
the  aid  of  the  Merchant's  Hope 
in  time.  The  Portuguese  suf- 
fered heavily  in  men  and 
vessels.  Five  men  only  were 
killed  on  the  English  ship. 

It  was  but  a  small  fight — 
an  unsuccessful  cutting  -  out 
affair  on  a  large  scale  —  and 
yet  it  was  one  of  the  turning- 
points  of  history.  The  Viceroy 
made  other  attempts  of  the 
same  kind,  but  of  less  de- 
cision, to  assail  the  English  in 
their  entrenched  camp,  All 
failed.  He  could  not  get  at 
them  with  his  big  ships,  and 
they  kept  his  frigates  out  of 
the  roadstead.  At  last,  after 
lingering  outside  the  en- 
trenched camp  for  two  months, 
the  Viceroy  sailed  away.  His 
retreat  convinced  Mukarrab 
Khan  that  the  English  were 
the  stronger ;  and  what  that 
conviction  means  in  the  East 
(and  in  the  West  too)  we 
know.  The  final  establishment 
of  the  Factory  at  Surat — the 
grain  of  mustard -seed  which 
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has    grown    into    the    British  proved  to  good  end    It  pleued  God 

Empire  in  India  —  dates  from  this  ^7  at  ni«ht*  wl»en  I  had  leaat 

the     fighting     at     Swally     in  ^""^  »<»««.*>  call  to  hiimercie 

7  m    <™l    «>B  Oeor 


1615  m7  <™ly  «>B,  Oeorg.  Downton,  who 

™*  -rv  early  the  next  morning  wan  buried 

<.       Uowntons   own   bearing  aahore,  and  the  volleyet   aforemid, 

through   it   all  we   oan   judge  appointed  to  try  the  temper  of  the 

by   this  passage  in    his  jour-  /'  'TOft  8enred  ^  to  honour  *"• 

!n    this    paragraph,    which 

tt'ttel  JftSMS  JS"  With  '  ^erkly  entry  of 
Bales  Indico,  seven  pack"  white  gOOd8  reoeived  an<*  ends  with 
Bastas,  seven  packs  black  Bastas,  a  flentenoe  of  Christian  stoicism 
six  packs  cotton  yarn,  four  packs  and  sixteenth-century  "virtri," 
blue  Bastas  three  packs  CaudOcens,  is  embodied  the  soul  of  the  first 

of  tbe 


, 

also  the  Viceroy's  supplies  came  in  lndla*  Tne7  were  traders  both 
sight,  which  were  two  ships  of  bur-  punctual  and  exact,  fighters  of 
then  two  Junkea,  and  eight  or  ten  the  stoutest  when  there  was 


t    Pr 

these  supplies  were  not  for  warre,  a  oertain  Ehzabethan  plume- 
but  fild  full  of  combustible  matter  a  8enae  that  they  were  spread- 
to  fire,  and  so  to  be  Jet  drive  with  ing  not  only  the  trade  but  the 

and 


uH 

Htaiid,  and  addressed  mynelf  to  pro-  .ey  ove  the  defiant  gesture 
vent  that,  and  all  other  their  at-  ln  the  face  of  P«ril  and  the 
tempts  with  smaller  eliips.  The  emphatic  well-turned  phrase 


i 

their  iwHaulteB,  which   every  tide   I  .  .  **  e0.  1°lln  1616»  M  hw 

expected  :   and  to  shew  that  I  was  °I(J   oblef  Su>  Henry  Middleton 

in  a  readinesse  to   intertaine  them,  uad  d°ne  not  long  before.     In 

as  a  so  how  little  I  cared  for  them  his     forgotten     crave     lies 


performed  the   setting  and   deerinfi      touohed   Wlt«  absurdities   such 
of  our  watch,  Morning  and  Evening,     as  might  grace  a  Sir  Roger  de 

fll        i      every  8hip'    Coverle7  or  B*^  of  Bradwar- 

o?  tffVST     ^  bUt  "111*"'  '  *** 

a 


rw  o  , 

which  I  did  to  daunt  the  »oW5  8ervant  of  the  Company,  and 

them  hee  must  employ,  and  to  try  mo8t  undoubted  worker  on  the 

his  temper,  whether  it  would  make  foundations  of  the  Empire  in 

him  angry  or  no,  and  I  etill  think  it  India.  DAVID 
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TO    AMARNATH    AND    GANGABAL.—  GANGABAL. 
BY  EDMUND  CANDLEB. 


THE   path  from  Amarnath 
to  Baltal  in  the  Sind  valley  by 
whioh  we  were  to  reach  Gan- 
gabal,  six  marches  distant,  was 
blocked.      The    snow    bridges 
were  broken,   as  we  had   ex- 
pected.    But  to  turn  back  was 
unthinkable.     There  was  noth- 
ing  for   it   but   to   climb    the 
ridge    behind    the    cave    and 
drop  down  into  Ladakh,  and 
thence  over   the  Zoji-la   into 
Kashmir    again.       It    was    a 
simple  pass  about  14,500  feet, 
which,  as  we  knew,  had  been 
often     traversed    before, 
offered  no  difficulties,  but  the 
Kashmir  coolie  is  a  timid  crea- 
ture, and  it  is  never  easy  to 
lead  him  off  the  track,  much 
less     over     untrodden     snow. 
We  had   meant   to  return   to 
our  camp  at  Panjitarni  from 
Amarnath,   but   early   in    the 
morning  we  sent  our  servants 
back  to  bring  our  tents  on  to 
the  cave.    The  coolies  had  been 
fractious;  they  had  got  wind 
of    our    move    and    attacked 
Phillips'  shikari.     So  when  we 
returned  to  Amarnath  in  the 
evening  we  were   relieved  to 
see  the  white  canvas  pitched 
beneath    us    on    the    uneven 
ground  at   the  mouth  of  the 
cave. 

We  expected  trouble  in  the 
morning,  but  we  were  not  pre- 
pared for  what  happened. 
When  the  coolies  discovered 
that  we  were  set  on  crossing 
the  pass,  they  all  sat  down  in 
a  ring  and  cried.  Real  sobs 


shook  these  robust  men;  they 
were  able  to  conjure  up  real 
tears,  whioh  fell  upon  their 
beards  and  manly  bosoms,-- 
twenty -four  strong  men  m 
a  ring,  each  sitting  on  a  stone, 
and  sniffling  and  whimpering, 
"I  will  not  go." 

It  was  the  first  time  we  had 
seen  men  of  sinew  weep.  We 
laughed,  and  then  we  felt 
ashamed ;  there  was  vicarious 
humiliation  in  the  sight.  If  a 
Martian  had  come  upon  us 
then,  he  would  have  put  us  all 
down  in  the  same  genus,  per- 
haps the  same  species,  Man. 

However,  they  went  on  with 
a  little  encouragement,  and  a 
little    prodding,    delicate    but 
firm,  to  stiffen  it.     Phillips  led 
the  first  man  by  the  hand,  and 
I  followed   the  last  with  my 
khud-stiok  laid  gently  against 
the  small  of  his  back.     In  a 
few  hours  they  were  laughing 
as   they   watched   us    glissade 
down.      In   the  evening    they 
went    off  pleased    with    their 
baksheesh,  and   shouting   and 
singing,    and    thinking    them- 
selves  great  bahadurs. 

The  pass  took  us  into 
Ladakh,  and  we  struck  the 
famous  Leh  road  a  few  miles 
below  the  Zoji-la.  I  had  never 
seen  Ladakh  or  the  road  be- 
fore, but  I  knew  them  both. 
I  knew  the  road,  because  every 
book  of  Central  Asian  travel 
describes  it  and  the  authors 
rapture  when  he  descends  into 
the  flowery  marge  of  Kashmir. 
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And  I  knew  the  country,  be- 
cause  the  scenery  is  that  of  the 
W7ei!ntd,ber^  ^watershed, 
the  rainfall  is  less  than 
six  inches  in  the  year.  You 
cross  mto  it  over  all  the  passes 
to  the  north.  One  day  Nature 
is  gloriously  attired;  the  next 
she  is  stripped  bare.  Or  it 

a   "aUer   °f  "  f6W 


the  for 

ltd  dwlrf    h  ,?  rT*  8erUb 
dwarf  rhododendrons.    A 

few  straggling  birches  lead  a 


r, 
the  tree-lme;  the  flowers 

butP  tLv 
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grouped  always  in  gome  new, 
wild,  haphazard,  arohitectura 
design,  grand  in  its  scorn  of 
symmetry,  walls  of  eliff  scored 
and     charactered     all      over 
twisted  turrets,  splintered  but' 
tresses  running  down  iaio  the 
smooth  mamnT*  of  the  graz! 
ing    slopes.      And  this   rfcky 
*M*™»  repute  iteelf,  I  bl 

lieve'  with  "««*•  ™W  « 
mon<>tony.  ^  the  great  platLus 
and  the  ranges  beyond,  yield- 
ing  nothing*  to  Pan 
P^ches  of  willows  and 
and  walnuts,  the  haunts 


ing  Weld8  of 


barley. 


. 
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as 
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path.     Then  after  many 


must     go    right     through     to 
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and  the  blend  of  Craven  and 
argol  will  be  a  recipe  for  that 
land  with  many.  They  aot 
like  the  magio  carpet  of  Prince 
Hussaiu. 

Then  I  sat  in  the  one  olump 
of  willows,  less  than  thirty 
stunted  trees,  between  the 
Zoji-la  and  Dras,  and  watched 
the  people  go  by.  A  Ladaki 
came  along  the  road,  and  his 
walk  called  up  a  hundred 
buried  memories.  How  many 
people  had  I  seen  coming  to- 
wards me  like  that? — Arabs 
and  Tibetans,  generally  with 
the  heat -haze  dancing  over 
them.  I  may  have  associated 
the  gait  subconsciously  with  the 
landscape  without  giving  it 
any  particular  thought,  but  it 
only  then  struck  me  how  differ- 
ently people  walk  in  hot,  dry, 
desert  countries,  especially  in 
these  barren  plateaus  ringed 
in  with  mountains.  And  not 
men  only,  but  yaks  and  horses, 
donkeys  and  sheep. 

A  Yarkandi  caravan  fol- 
owed :  it  was  an  hour  coming 
and  passing  out  of  sight,  and  I 
noticed  the  same  slow,  pictur- 
esque gait,  like  ants  in  proces- 
sion, as  they  passed  in  the  thin 
hot  air  between  the  mountains 
which  preclude  any  vagary 
from  the  path. 

There  was  an  intentness  and 
sureness  about  every  human 
figure  which  gave  them  a  kind 
of  dignity  even  in  a  shamble. 
The  yaks  on  a  distant  hillside 
changing  their  pasture  had  the 
same  air.  There  is  no  chance 
or  alternative  in  these  bleak 
lands.  No  one  starts  for  one 
place  and  goes  to  another.  No 
one  drifts  or  is  detached  from 
his  purpose.  No  one  hurries  or 


has  to  be  in  time.  No  one 
"goes  for  a  walk"  Places  are 
too  far  off,  the  standard  of  time 
is  too  vague  for  men  to  stride 
or  run.  That  caravan  may 
have  been  fifty  days  on  the 
road  from  Yarkand.  Ten  days 
more  or  less  is  of  small  account. 
There  is  certainty  only  in  ful- 
filment. 

I  often  think  it  is  the  great 
distance  of  places  from  one 
another  in  bleak  countries  as 
much  as  the  climate  that  gives 
the  Asiatic  his  air  of  fatalism 
and  repose.  You  see  it  more 
in  the  north  of  India  and  beyond 
the  Himalayas  than  in  the 
teeming  cities  of  Madras  and 
Bengal,  where  people  live  under 
a  strain,  and  life  has  become  as 
complex  and  faces  as  anxious 
and  self-conscious  as  in  the 
West. 

At  Dras  we  looked  in  at  the 
serai.  There  were  thirty 
Yarkaudi  pilgrims  there  bound 
for  Mecca  by  the  Punjab  and 
Bombay, — tall,  robust  men  in 
chogas  of  white  or  butcher-blue, 
wearing  fur  -  rimmed  caps, 
peaceful,  puckered,  weather- 
beaten  faces,  prominent  cheek- 
bones, Gallic  beards,  com- 
plexion a  brick -dust  colour. 
The  women  were  cooking  in  a 
corner  of  the  yard,  and  hid 
their  red  faces.  There  was 
something  bracing  about  these 
men  after  Amarnath ;  the 
West  has  more  in  common 
with  the  Haji  than  with  the 
Sadhu.  Theirs  is  an  ampler 
pilgrimage,  a  wider  horizon,  a 
more  direct,  imperious  call, 
breathing  through  the  salt, 
the  mountain,  and  the  desert 
air.  There  is  nothing  dark  or 
secret  or  mysterious  in  it.  It  is 
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a  clarion  note  calling  to  open 
spaces,  earth  the  floor  and 
heaven  the  roof,  as  free  of 
lurking  mystery  as  the  mosque 
of  dark  images,  oblique  symbols, 
ambiguous  interpretations. 

We  turned  back  from  Dras 
over  the  Zoji.  It  is  the  deepest 
depression  in  the  main  barrier 
of  the  Himalayas  for  hundreds 
of  miles  along  the  frontier,  and 
it  is  not  like  anything  one 
generally  associates  with  a 
pass.  You  might  cross  it 
without  noticing  it.  The 
water,  trickling  from  a  fissure 
in  the  rock,  takes  two  courses ; 
above  and  below,  the  snow 
bridges  have  a  scarcely  per- 
ceptible incline.  But  the  drop 
from  the  bleak  land  has  been 
the  theme  of  many  rhapsodies. 
We,  too,  had  had  our  surfeit  of 
barrenness ;  we  were  all  for 
pastoral  Kashmir.  We  wanted 
to  camp  in  a  mountain  garden 
again,  and  dine  under  the  stars 
by  a  blaze  as  big  as  a  king's 
pyre. 

We  went  down  the  Sind 
valley  and  turned  up  the 
Kanknai  under  Haramokh, 
and  in  five  days  we  were 
camping  by  the  grey,  old, 
liohened,  lizard-haunted  ruins 
of  Wangat,  which  stand  in 
groves  beside  the  maize  and 
the  waving  fields  of  balsam  and 
the  yellowing  elder,  —  shrines 
dedicated  to  some  old  forgotten 
god.  An  owl  tu-whooted  to 
us  from  the  trefoiled  arch  as 
we  drank  our  soup.  After 
dinner  we  went  inside  and 
lighted  a  small  fire  on  the 
stones.  The  sweet  scent  of 
burning  pine  -  wood  mingled 
with  the  musty  old  smell 
of  tombs,  and  Phillips  made 


rabbits  and  tigers  and  devils 
and  elephants  and  swans  with 
the  shadow  of  his  hands.  I 
wondered  if,  in  all  its  two 
thousand  years,  any  one  else 
had  played  with  shadows  on 
the  wall 

It  is  a  stiff  hot  climb  up  to 
Gangabal.  There  is  no  ascent 
so  hot  or  long  or  steep  on  the 
road  to  Amarnath,  but  the 
pilgrims'  sufferings  are  over  in 
a  day.  You  pass  from  walnut 
to  birch  and  juniper  and  be- 
yond the  tree -line  in  a  few 
hours,  and  you  are  zigzagging 
up  among  the  low  long-needled 
pines  without  a  break  for  four 
thousand  feet. 

I  have  always  had  a  dislike 
for  these  trees,  and  never  asked 
myself  or  understood  why  until 
I  stood  on  the  burnt  slope  of 
Haramokh  and  looked  at  the 
serried  mast  forest  across 
the  valley.  They  are  a  low 
pedestrian  growth.  They  hang 
about  cantonments  and  drop 
their  cones  on  galvanised 
iron  roofs.  Shrieking  engines 
belch  their  smoke  into  them; 
vulgar  people  picnic  under 
them.  They  exhale  the  spirit 
of  the  foothills.  A  niggard, 
unaspiring  crew,  pines  in 
name  only,  the  letter  with- 
out the  spirit.  You  may 
wander  among  them  all  day 
and  never  be  out  of  sight  of 
ugly  useful  things. 

Every  one  loves  the  dear, 
old,  homely  wayside  trees,  the 
willow  and  elm  and  poplar 
and  walnut,  that  know  the 
same  gods  as  the  hearth 
and  the  byre  and  the  thatched 
barn ;  but  in  the  moun- 
tains give  me  those  brave 
pines,  picea  and  abies,  the 
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purple  squadron  striding  the 
blast,  the  serried  mast  forest 
breasting  the  precipice,  the 
bravest  flung  forward  in  the 
teeth  of  the  glaoier,  with  the 
dead  white -topped  trunks  of 
the  fallen  all  round  them. 

Higher  still,  in  the  sheltered 
clefts  of  the  mountain,  are  the 
silver  birches,  most  spiritual  of 
trees,  who  love  the  rare  air  and 
breathe  the  communal  mystery 
of  the  hills.  When  the  breeze 
plays  in  their  leaves  they 
betray  the  spirit  of  the  grove, 
like  the  shadow  of  an  emotion 
passing  over  a  young  girl's 
face. 

It  is  easy  to  believe  that  the 
genii  of  a  place   dwell  in  the 
trees.     They   even   more   than 
the  flowers  express  the  mood 
and  spirit  of   the  earth.     The 
Bassahris  in  the  Sutlej  valley 
believe  that  every  tree  has  its 
little  Deva,  and  whenever  they 
fell  one  they  place  a  stone  on 
the     lopped     trunk     to    keep 
the  genius  within.    The  Druids 
knew  it,  who  worshipped  the 
oak,  and  the  Greeks,  who  had 
faith  to  see  the  Dryads ;   the 
Burmans   know   it,    who    offer 
grain  to  the  djinns  who  dwell 
in     trees    of    greatest    girth; 
and  every  lover  of  the  woods 
knows  it  by  instinct    from    a 
child. 

It  was  inspiriting  to  be  up 
among  the  silver  birches  again. 
It  is  a  wild  country  at  the 
back  of  Haramokh,  so  scat- 
tered that  the  birches  hang 
over  the  eastern  cliff  of  the 
lake  at  an  elevation  of  12,500 
feet.  We  crossed  a  narrow 
ridge  and  came  suddenly  upon 
the  lake.  The  scene  is,  though 
in  a  different  way,  as  impress- 


ive   as  Amarnath.      It  is   not 
so   wild   and   remote;    it   does 
not    give    one     the    sense     of 
coming     to     an     end    of     the 
created   world ;    but   it   is   far 
more    beautiful.      The    north- 
eastern buttress  of  Haramokh 
which   overhangs   it  is  one  of 
the    grandest    rock  -  faces     in 
Kashmir.      The    grey    shelves 
of    glaoier   meet    in   a   lap   of 
ice  which  falls  sheer  into   the 
green  waters   of  the  lake.     A 
flowery    marge   carpeted   with 
the  bright  pink  lousewort  with 
the   white    eye    separates   the 
first  lake  from  a  large  crescent- 
shaped  sheet  of  water.     It  is 
here,  where  clouds  gather  and 
pass  among  the  dripping  preci- 
pices, where  the  eagle  screams, 
and   the   thunder  of   the  ava- 
lanche is  heard   all  day,  that 
the   Kashmiri    comes   to   bury 
the  knuckle-bones  of  his  dead, 
left     over    from     the     funeral 
pyre. 

We     approached     Gangabal 
by  a  detour  through  a  chaotic 
tumbled   mass   of  rock  hurled 
by      some      titanic     upheaval 
across  the  pasture.     In  places 
the   boulders    stood    over    our 
heads,  and  we  took  nearly  an 
hour  crossing.     In  one  narrow 
stretch      where      cattle      had 
crossed   we   came  upon    blood 
sprinkled   on   the    rook    as    if 
with  intention,  and  it  occurred 
to    me    that    it    might     have 
been   shed   there    in    propitia- 
tion   to     the     djinns     of     the 
place     by    some    superstitious 
herdsman,  as  who  should  say, 
"Here's  your  blood.      Take  it. 
But  let  my  cattle  pass." 

The  rattle  of  the  hidden 
stream  underneath  increased 
the  mysterious  gloom  of  the 
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basin.  Phillips  and  I  both 
felt  giddy  and  sick,  though 
we  had  not  been  affected  at 
15,000  feet,  which  made  us 
think  at  the  time  that  moun- 
tain lassitude  is  a  local  ailment 
due,  as  the  natives  believe,  to 
the  malignant  influence  of  cer- 
tain places. 

Again  we  had  just  missed 
the  hour  of  pilgrimage.  On 
the  way  down  below  Wangat 
I  met  an  old  man  holding  a 
wand  in  front  of  him,  with  a 
small  green  bag  tied  to  the 
end  like  a  child's  purse,  and 
one  bright  marigold  stuck  in 
the  loop.  It  held  his  son's 
knuckle-bones.  We  met  whole 
families  after  that,  with  the 
remains  of  every  kind  of  rela- 
tive, and  priests  innumerable, 
who  would  exact  the  last  pie 
for  the  Shrader  ceremony,  the 
shriving  of  the  soul  and  the 
mass  for  the  dead,  which  is 
held  at  the  meeting  of  the 
streams  between  the  two  lakes. 

It  is  odd  that  the  Kashmiri 
Pundit,  to  whom  the  Hindu 
of  the  plains  will  admit  no 
shred  of  virtue  or  self-respect, 
much  less  any  delicacy  of  spirit, 
has  conceived  and  practises  the 
most  poetical  burial  -  rites  the 
world  knows.  His  pilgrimage, 
however,  saves  him  a  larger 


journey.  The  Hindu  of  the 
plains  throws  the  knuckle-bones 
of  his  dead  into  the  Ganges. 
The  Hindu  of  Kashmir,  believ- 
ing that  Gangabal  is  the  source 
of  the  Ganga,  —  from  which 
convenient  error  it  derives  its 
name,  —  makes  this  arduous 
ascent  in  the  hottest  month 
of  the  year  and  casts  the  relics 
of  his  dead  into  the  lake. 

"  Here, — here's  his  place,  where  meteors 

shoot,  clouds  form, 
Lightnings  are  loosened." 

The  still  lake  of  Gangabal, 
which  sleeps  in  the  bosom  of 
Haramokb,  may  well  symbolise 
the  eternal  peace.  There  is 
nothing  here  to  detach  the 
mind  from  the  everlasting. 
Here,  if  anywhere,  the  soul  of 
man  may  be  made  one  with 
Nature.  So  the  Kashmiri  asks 
that,  when  his  unhappy  spirit 
is  dismissed  to  wander  through 
its  endless  cycle  of  rebirths,  the 
one  enduring  part  of  him  which 
has  survived  the  flames  may 
be  lapped  in  the  green  waves 
beneath  the  glaoier,  rolled  in 
its  oozy  granite  bed,  and  be- 
come an  indestructible  part  of 
the  material  world,  laid  upon 
the  supreme  altar,  in  the  deep 
lake,  among  the  foundations  of 
the  hills. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


"  WELL,"  Parker  asked, 
"how  did  it  go?" 

"Badly." 

"  I  thought  so ;  a  windy  sort 
of  a  chap  downstairs,  who  was 
afraid  to  oome  up,  confided  in 
me, — evidently  a  fooL" 

"They  were  all  fools  —  or 
knaves." 

"  You  seem  put  out  a  bit  ?  " 
Parker  examined  the  strength 
of  the  ohair,  as  usual,  before 
he  sat  down. 

Wendern  took  out  his  cigar- 
ette case.  "  I  am ;  not  by 
them,  but  by  my  own  folly. 
I  wonder  if  you  ever  saw  the 
prospectus  of  this  precious 
Syndicate.  I'll  show  you  it ; " 
he  opened  a  drawer  at  the 
bottom  of  the  writing-table. 

"You needn't  trouble,  George; 
I  saw  it  out  there." 

"Do  you  know  anything 
about  the  Directors?  To  my 
eternal  disgrace  I  hardly  know 
anything,  though  I'm  one  of 
them." 

"Well,  the  Chairman  is  a 
guinea-pig  who  traded  on  his 
title  —  the  only  capital  he 
had.  They  didn't  think  much 
of  him  in  Los  Angeles.  I 
eame  across  him  there  after 
they'd  done  with  him  in  Aus- 
tralia." 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life 
Parker  saw  Wendern  looking 
almost  fierce.  "  There's  Frank- 


lin Clayton,"  he  said,  "his 
name  weighed  a  good  deal  with 
me;  he  gave  £15,000  to  the 
Technical  Education  scheme  in 
Sydney." 

"That  was  some  years  ago. 
He'd  been  dead  a  good  while 
before  this  prospectus  was  put 
up,  I  can  tell  you." 

"Dead!" 

"I  suppose  this  is  a  son  or 
some  relation  called  after  him  ; 
I  don't  know  anything  about 
him." 

"Why  didn't  I  hear  of  his 
death?  it  must  have  been  in 
the  papers." 

"You  see  you've  been  drift- 
ing about  the  world  a  good 
deal,  George,  and  lost  touch 
with  things  out  yonder." 

"It  is  eight  years  since  I 
was  there.  Do  you  know 
anything  about  Golbreath?" 

"There  are  a  good  many 
Golbreaths  knocking  round  at 
various  doors :  this  one  has 
been  mixed  up  in  all  sorts  of 
concerns,  but  I  never  heard  of 
one  he  had  to  do  with  that 
came  to  any  good.  There  was 
no  harm  in  him  —  he  was  a 
happy-go-lucky,  borrow-your- 
money,  stand-you-a-drink  sort 
of  customer.  But  you're  al- 
ways such  a  dreamy  chap ; 
most  men  mixed  up  in  a 
Syndicate  business  are  wide 
awake,  you  oan  take  my  word 
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for  that,  and  ready  to  pick 
the  pooket  of  their  father's 
ghost  when  he  comes  round 
to  haunt  them — if  he  died  with 
any  coins  in  it." 

"I  ought  to  be  shot." 

"  Not  so  bad  as  that,  George." 

"Yes,  as  bad  as  that.  But 
I  never  understood  the  value 
of  money  till  I  wanted  it 
myself." 

Parker  watohed  Wendern 
roll  his  oigarette  and  light  it. 

"You  see  you  always  had 
it." 

"  My  people  were  poor  enough 
once;  then  they  scooped  it  in, 
but  they  had  not  learnt  how 
to  use  it  before  they  died." 

"Well,  when  your  turn 
came  you  gave  it  away  right 
and  left,  so  you  have  nothing 
to  reproach  yourself  with  any- 
how. Every  poor  devil  who 
brought  you  his  tale  went 
away  richer  than  he  came." 

"Because  I  had  more  than 
I  knew  what  to  do  with.  I 
only  gave  what  I  didn't  want 
and  didn't  value." 

"  You  didn't  hoard  it ;  you 
weren't  a  miser." 

"There's  no  virtue  in  ab- 
staining from  a  vice  you  are 
not  tempted  to  commit,"  Wen- 
dern said  bitterly.  "I  gave 
because  people  asked  me,  and 
it  was  easier  to  give  than  to 
refuse.  If  they  were  poor,  I 
gave,  so  that  I  mightn't  be 
worried  by  thinking  of  their 
poverty.  I  took  no  trouble 
to  see  that  the  money  would 
be  spent  wisely,  or  that  the 
people  who  had  it  were  not 
impostors.  I  gave  for  any 
scheme  that  amused  me — or 
to  any  jackass  I  liked  who 
had  a  tomfool  scheme  on, — 


in  fact,  I  gave;  but  not  for 
the  sake  of  any  good  it  might 
do.  How  much  does  that  sort 
of  generosity  count  to  one  ? 
What  did  it  cost  me  to  give  ? 
It  was  no  effort.  I  didn't 
miss  anything,  went  without 
nothing." 

"Well,  it's  better  to  give 
than  to  hoard.  A  good  cir- 
culation is  everything,  whether 
it's  blood,  or  money,  or  a  news- 
paper." 

"And  this  precious  Syndi- 
cate. Lant  amused  me,  —  I 
liked  his  insolence — his  confi- 
dence; he  asked  me  to  put 
in  £20,000,  and  I  did.  And 
because  I  put  in  my  easily 
gained  thousands,  people  who 
had  seen  me  about  in  London, 
or  who  had  heard  that  I  was 
rich,  or  were  deceived  by  the 
precious  prospectus,  put  in 
money  they  could  ill  afford, 
all  they  had.  And  some  of 
them — many  of  them,  perhaps 
— stand  to  be  ruined  in  con- 
sequence. But  I'll  prevent 
that,  though  I  sell  my  last 
stick.  Directors  of  companies 
who  take  no  trouble  about 
their  responsibilities,  guinea- 
pigs,  hawkers  of  one -pound 
shares,  who  think  of  nothing 
but  their  own  battening  and 
fattening,  while  the  fools  who 
are  caught  by  their  names 
starve,  or  break  their  hearts, 
are  often  worse  thieves  than 
the  men  who  go  to  prison  for 
vulgar  stealing." 

"  But  you're  not  one  of  them, 
George?" 

"I  identified  myself  with 
them.  I  did  from  want  of 
thought,  or  knowledge,  what 
other  men  do  deliberately. 
The  result  is  the  same;  and 
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it's  the  results  that  matter  to 
others." 

"That's  true,  George,  that's 
true." 

"Great  God!  If  I  could 
only  pay  off  these  little  share- 
holders." 

"You  will.  The  Dook  case 
is  going  to  settle  up  matters 
for  you." 

"  It  may  go  against  me." 

"Well,  never  mind  if  it 
does  —  but  it  oan't.  It's  one 
of  the  things  I  oame  to  say. 
It's  safe — certain." 

"If  that's  so,  things  will 
straighten  out,"  Wendern  said 
and  wrinkled  his  forehead. 
"  Every  man  in  the  Syndicate 
shall  get  back  the  money  he 
put  in  through  any  influence 
of  mine,  and  Lant  shall  do 
the  same  with  the  rest  —  or 
I'll  throttle  him.  Who  gave 
you  your  information?" 

"The  Agent -General;  I've 
just  been  to  him.  He  had  a 
cable  this  morning." 

"It  seems  to  be  making  a 
stir;  the  papers  give  an  ac- 
count of  it  every  morning, 
and  they  cable  me  the  pith 
of  each  day's  hearing.  If  it 
goes  right  the  worries  will 
be  at  an  end." 

"I  think  they  are  coming 
to  an  end,  George."  The  kind- 
ly face  lighted  up ;  Wendern 
vaguely  wondered  at  it. 

"Well,  I  shall  have  learnt 
a  lesson.  Let's  talk  of  some- 
thing else." 

There  was  a  pause  before 
Parker  ventured  to  ask,  "Seen 
Miss  Fiffer  lately?  I  didn't 
mention  her  when  I  was  here 
the  other  morning,  but  I  should 
like  to  know  how  things  are 
going  in  that  direction?" 
VOL.  CXCI. — NO.  MCLVII. 


Wendern  realised  then  how 
much  he  had  felt  about  the 
Syndicate  business  from  the 
fact  that  for  the  last  hour 
he  had  even  forgotten  he 
was  expecting  to  hear  from 
Katherine.  "I  went  to  see 
her  the  other  day;  she's  com- 
ing home  this  afternoon,  I 
believe,"  he  said. 

"  Well,  she's  got  some  cash ; 
if  you  marry  her " 

"I  shall  never  touch  it. 
Not  a  penny  of  it,  not  a 
cent ;  I've  made  up  my  mind 
to  that." 

"But  what  would  you  ex- 
pect her  to  do  with  it  ? " 

"Keep  it.  Spend  it  as  she 
likes  best — and  have  it  out 
with  her  own  conscience. 
Oh,  I've  thought  things  over 
in  the  last  few  days,  Joe, 
and  I'll  tell  you  this,  the 
responsibility  of  money  is  the 
lesson  that  rich  men  have  to 
learn." 

"You  see,  they  like  to  get 
something  out  of  it  for  them- 
selves." 

"  Of  course  they  do.  I  don't 
mean  that  they  should  give  it 
all  away  to  charities  or  to  a 
class  that  is  poor  only  because 
it  won't  work.  The  idle  poor 
are  as  bad  as  the  idle  rich 
— worse,  for  their  idleness 
often  brings  consequences  more 
tragic,  more  immediate  at  any 
rate.  It's  too  big  a  subject 
to  discuss  now ;  but  if  I  were 
a  law  -  maker,  fooling  away 
money  should  be  a  crime — 
not  spending.  The  man  who 
knows  how  to  spend  properly 
is  all  right,  but  the  people 
who  fool  it  away,  rich  or  poor, 
are  criminals." 

"You     don't      mean      they 
2c 
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oughtn't  to  amuse  themselves 
occasionally  ? "  Parker  was 
evidently  a  trifle  anxious. 

"Of  course  not,  though 
there's  too  much  pleasure- 
seeking  now  in  every  class, 
if  pleasure  is  the  right  name 
to  give  to  going  night  after 
night  to  the  stalls  of  the 
theatre  or  the  gallery  of  a 
cheap  music-hall — they  are  the 
two  ends  of  the  stick — till 
there's  no  home  life  left.  Slow 
suicide,  Joe,  to  the  best  side 
of  them  all,  the  everlasting 
bout  of  thoughtless  racket  that 
goes  on  now." 

"You  know,"  said  Parker 
after  a  pause,  "it's  rather 
pleasant  to  fool  away  money 
occasionally — on  a  woman,  for 
instance." 

"You're  finding  that  out, 
are  you?  You  had  better  go 
back  to  Australia,  Joe.  How 
much  did  you  give  for  that 
fan,  by  the  way  ?  " 

"  Did  she  tell  you  about  it  ?  " 
the  backwoodsman  asked  sheep- 
ishly. "  Didn't  think " 

The  telephone  bell  rang. 
Wendern  turned  to  it  fever- 
ishly. 

"Katherine  is  staying  at 
Brighton  till  to-morrow,"  he 
said  when  he  had  replaced  the 
receiver.  "I  should  like  to 
motor  down  and  fetch  her, 
but  for  some  reason  the  mother 
doesn't  want  me  to  go,  and 
for  the  life  of  me  I  can't  think 
that  Katherine  does." 

"  Then  I  wouldn't.  Besides, 
I  should  say  it's  a  good  thing 
not  to  let  a  woman  see  you're 
eager." 

"But  I  am."  It  was  said 
under  his  breath.  "  My  life  is 
hanging  on  her." 


Parker  slowly  elaborated 
what  he  considered  to  be  a 
joke.  "  I  don't  hold  with  any 
sort  of  hanging,"  he  said,  "  but 
I'm  beginning  to  see  that  if 
one  takes  to  thinking  about  a 
woman  at  all,  a  good  many 
things  have  a  way  of  hanging 
themselves  on  her." 

Dawson  entered.  "  Sir  John 
Carneford,  sir." 

Parker  held  out  his  hand. 
"You'll  see  me  again  soon," 
there  was  meaning  in  his  voice, 
"and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if 
I'm  going  to  give  you  a  sur- 
prise," with  which  lucid  remark 
he  departed. 

Sir  John  Carneford  was  a 
fussy  gentleman  of  fifty,  going 
grey,  and  stout,  but  still  a 
good  figure  of  a  man.  "  The 
matter  is  this,"  he  said  when 
they  had  exchanged  greetings. 
"I've  come  up  on  purpose  to 
see  you.  Cyril  Graham,  our 
vicar,  —  you  met  him  when 
you  came  over  to  luncheon 
at  Carneford  last  year,  —  is 
very  anxious  about  your  Syn- 
dicate  " 

"  He  was  here  just  now." 

"Oh!  I  knew  he  was  up- 
set, but  I  didn't  know  he  was 
in  London.  He  had  a  couple 
of  thousand  to  invest ;  he 
asked  my  advice,  and  I  told 
him  to  trust  it  to  Lank  I 
put  in  a  thousand  myself,  and 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  can 
no  more  afford  to  lose  the 
money  than  he  can." 

"A  little  more,  I  should 
say." 

"Well,  it  would  be  most 
inconvenient.  You  see,  he  had 
heard  that  Lant  —  who  was 
very  kind  to  his  children — 
was  a  millionaire,  and  I  knew 
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you.  Naturally,  I  thought 
nothing  oould  be  better." 

"If  the  thing  went  wrong, 
I  suppose  you  wouldn't  let  the 
parson  lose  his  money  ?  " 

"I  don't  want  to  lose  mine," 
Sir  John  answered  testily. 

"Still,  when  a  poor  man 
or  any  one  else  asks  your 
advice  about  investments  you 
should  send  him  to  a  banker 
or  a  family  lawyer,  who  would 
tell  him  that  the  Directors 
of  a  Syndicate  for  exploiting 
Australian  estates — no  matter 
how  honest  they  may  be — are 
not  the  right  people  to  invest 
money  with." 

"You  don't  mean  that  the 
thing  isn't  safe?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"Don't  know!"  The  good 
gentleman  was  astounded. 

"I've  got  £20,000  in  it 
myself." 

"That  may  be  a  trifle  to 
you,  but  £1000  is  a  good  deal 
to  me." 

"It's  more  than  a  trifle  to 
me.  However,  Lant  will  be 
in  England  directly,  and  a 
meeting  will  be  ealled — that's 
all  I  can  tell  you."  Wendern 
rose  to  put  an  end  to  the 
interview. 

"I  don't  want  to  be  un- 
pleasant, but  if  it  turns  out 
badly  I  shall  expose — I  mean 
to  say  I  shall  call  for  an  in- 
vestigation. Lant  was  most 
agreeable  and  vigorous,  as 
colonists  often  are ;  but  I  don't 
think  the  fact  that  a  man  has 
stayed  at  your  house  should 
prevent  you  from  taking 
measures  that  are  right  in 
the  interests  of  justice.  And, 
Mr  Wendern,  it  was  because 
we  all  liked  you  that  I  ven- 
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Sir  John  was 
raising  his  voice ;  he  felt  as 
if  he  were  sitting  on  the  bench 
at  the  petty  sessions  in  his 
own  post  town. 

Wendern  put  his  hand  on 
Carneford's  arm  and  smiled ; 
he  was  almost  amused.  "It 
is  strange  to  have  to  regret 
that  I  won  your  good  opinion," 
he  said. 

"You  are  very  cool." 

"It's  no  good  getting  hot. 
Take  my  advice,  and  wait  till 
Lant  comes  over." 

Against  his  will  the  other 
man  was  propitiated.  He  had 
always  liked  Wendern.  "The 
fellow  has  such  a  charming 
voice,"  he  told  his  wife  that 
evening.  "  'Pon  my  life,  I 
couldn't  believe  that  he  was 
an  impostor,  or  would  do 
anything  at  all,  in  fact,  that 
wasn't  straightforward  and 
above  -  board.  There's  some- 
thing about  him  that  makes 
it  impossible.  I  really  don't 
know  how  to  explain  what  I 
mean." 

"I  know,"  his  wife  said. 

"  I  daresay  you  do.  I  should 
think  a  good  many  women 
did." 

This  was  why  he  held  out 
his  hand. 

"All  right,"  he  said,  "I'll  wait 
till  Lant  comes  over.  By  the 
way,  I  met  a  charming  girl 
on  Sunday  at  Brighton — Miss 
Fiffer.  A  great  friend  of  yours, 
isn't  she  ?  " 

"I  should  like  to  think  so." 
As  Wendern  spoke  another 
telegram  was  handed  to  him. 
He  took  it  quickly,  his  hand 
closed  over  it,  but  he  made  no 
attempt  to  open  it. 

"Well,  I  feel  sure  you  may." 
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Sir  John  felt  that  he  was  ex- 
pected to  say  something  more. 
"A  great  heiress,  isn't  she?" 

"I  suppose  so,"  Wendern 
answered  coldly.  Why  did  a 
middle  -  aged  man's  thoughts 
turn  as  naturally  to  money  as 
a  young  man's  to  love  ? 

The  door  opened  and  Derby- 
shire appeared.  Sir  John, 
about  to  depart,  pulled  up. 
"Ah,  how  do  you  do,  Derby- 
shire? You're  in  this  Syndi- 
cate too — Director,  eh?" 

"That's  it.     I'm  in." 

"Have  you  come  to  look 
after  it?" 

"  Of  course.  How  do,  Wen- 
dern?" 

"  Well,  perhaps  you  can  tell 
me  something  about  it?"  Sir 
John  said. 

"Can't  tell  you  anything 
about  it — wouldn't  do — busi- 
ness is  business.  But  it's  all 
right,"  Derbyshire  answered. 
He  gave  the  elder  man  a  nod 
of  dismissal ;  it  was  taken  and 
the  door  shut. 

Wendern  had  read  his  tele- 
gram, and  was  scrunching  it 
in  his  hand;  he  had  hardly 
heard  the  brief  conversation 
of  a  moment  ago. 

He  looked  up.  Derbyshire 
was  waiting.  "Well,  what  is 
it?"  he  asked  impatiently. 

"Look  here,  I've  got  some 
money  in  this  show  of  yours." 

"Of  yours  too — you  are  a 
Director." 

"  Of  course,  but  I  don't  know 
anything  about  it." 

"You  didn't  make  any  in- 
quiries before  you  went  on  the 
Board?" 

"  Not  a  bit.  Lant  said  it 
was  all  right,  so  I  didn't  see 
why  I  should  worry.  But  I've 


got  a   thousand  pounds  in  it, 
you  know." 

"  You  didn't  pay  the  thous- 
and?" 

"  Oh  no,  of  course  not,  I  never 
pay  anything — not  so  extrava- 
gant as  that.  Lant  wanted 
the  use  of  my  name  on  the 
prospectus,  and  I  wanted  a 
thousand  pounds — always  do. 
I  didn't  get  it,  but  he  said  I 
should,  and  a  good  deal  more 
as  well — out  of  shares  allotted, 
you  know." 

"  Ah  !  You  met  Lant  before 
you  knew  me,  at  Grantham 
Abbey?" 

"  That's  it.  Well,  I'm  rather 
hard  up  just  now,  you  can 
keep  my  name  on  or  off  as  you 
like,  but  I've  been  wondering 
whether  you'd  let  me  have  the 
thousand  pounds  out,  and  I'll 
let  you  have  *  the  good  deal 
more  as  well."1 

"Your  generosity  is  over- 
whelming." 

"Don't  know  about  that, 
but  I  call  it  a  fair  offer,  and 
you  know  all  about  Lant — it 
was  Lant  put  me  on  to  you. 
Thought  you'd  be  rather 
pleased,  especially  after  the 
telegram  I  had  from  him  this 
morning." 

"Telegram  you  had?  A 
telegram  from  Lant?" 

Derbyshire  nodded.  "  Says 
he'll  be  in  London  this  week. 
Staying  at  the  Grosvenor 
Hotel,  and  the  Syndicate's 
doing  brilliantly.  That's  why 
I  thought  you'd  let  me 
have  the  thousand,  don't  you 
'know." 

"  You  must  wait  till  he 
comes." 

"Oh."  Derbyshire  was  evi- 
dently disappointed.  "  Well, 
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I  say,  anyhow,  couldn't  you 
let  me  draw,  say  five  hundred  ? 
You've  no  idea  how  useful 
money  is :  fact  is,  I  went  to 
Brighton  a  few  days  ago,  and 
— look  here,  I  should  like  to 
tell  you  something,  ask  your 
advice.  You  know  I've  been 
mixed  up  rather  with  that  little 
girl  at  the  Prince's  Theatre, 
but  she's  not  likely  to  out  up 
rusty  at  all,  awfully  good  sort. 
Well,  there's  Miss  Fiffer— -and 
—well " 

"  I  would  rather  not  discuss 
Miss  Fiffer." 

"Oh— all  right.  Can  you 
let  me  have  that  £500?" 

"  No,  I  can't  let  you  have 
that  £500." 

"Oh,  I  say."  Derbyshire 
sat  down.  "  Look  here, 
Wendern,  you  mustn't  mind 
my  telling  you,  but  people  are 
saying  rather  awkward  things 
about  this  Syndicate." 

"I'm  sorry,  but  I'm  busy, 
and  you  must  let  me  send  you 
away.  Lant  will  tell  you  any- 
thing you  want  to  know  when 
he  comes." 

"Oh — well,  I  must  get  some 
food ;  I  have  to  catch  a  train, 
2.30  at  Victoria." 


There  was  a  slight  move- 
ment of  Wendern's  head. 

"  Sure  you  can't  manage 
£500  ? "  Derbyshire  asked. 
"I'm  rather  up  a  tree." 

"  Quite  sure." 

"  Very  singular.  Well,  good- 
bye." He  hesitated ;  his  manner 
was  pleasant  and  suddenly 
boyish.  "  I  say,  old  chap,  you 
look  rather  down  on  your  luck ; 
hope  you're  not  up  any  sort  of 
tree,  too?  It's  an  awful  bore, 
you  know." 

"  No,  it's  all  right,  and  you'll 
get  down  yours  when  Lant 
comes." 

"Glad  of  that.  Good-bye." 
He  hurried  away. 

Wendern  smoothed  out  the 
telegram  in  his  hand  and  read 
it  again. 

It  ran — 

"Returning  to-morrow  after- 
noon. Come  and  see  me  at  our 
house  at  six.  Please  do  not 
come  to  Brighton  or  tvrite. 

"  KATHERINE." 

Six  o'clock  to-morrow.  He 
counted  the  time.  It  was  half- 
past  one  now.  Twenty-eight 
and  a  half  hours  till  he  saw  her. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Twenty -eight   hours   and   a  able    to    understand.     As    for 

half.      The     deputation     had  Derbyshire,  what  did  he  matter? 

forced  itself  on  his  oonsidera-  He   might   fool   round   her   as 

tion   for   the  morning,  but  he  much  as  he  pleased, 

knew  that  all  the  time  he  had  Katherine  !     His  Katherine  ! 

been  waiting  for  her.     And  he  He  could  see  her  walking  across 

knew  that  the  visit  to  Brighton  the  lawn,  her  tall  slim  figure, 

had   satisfied   him   in   spite  of  her   light  free  step  as   if   her 

the  restraint  in  which  she  had  feet  touched  the  ground  with 

seemed  to  hold  herself,  and  of  a  proud  love  of  it.     He  dared 

some  things  he  had  not  been  not  remember  the  look  in  her 
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eyes  the  other  night,  it  made 
his  brain  whirl,  and  he  wanted 
to  keep  it  clear  for  business 
matters  that  still  demanded 
attention.  Katherine !  every 
day  and  night  that  passed 
wove  her  closer  and  deeper  into 
his  life.  Twenty -eight  hours 
and  a  half  till  she  came,  sixty 
minutes  to  every  hour  —  he 
could  be  calm  enough  out- 
wardly and  not  show  a  sign, 
but  it  seemed  impossible  to  live 
through  them.  He  drew  in  his 
breath  and  for  a  moment  held 
the  wooden  arm  of  the  chair  on 
which  he  sat  before  his  table. 
"If  she  and  I  were  only  a 
few  thousand  miles  away  in 
some  part  of  the  world  which 
is  as  God  left  it,  with  the 
chance  of  coming  back  to  this 
country  she  is  so  fond  of  when 
we'd  thought  out  a  sane  scheme 
of  life — "  he  said  to  himself. 
But  his  eye  caught  a  heap  of 
letters  and  papers  as  yet  un- 
touched. He  shunted  her  to  a 
siding  in  his  thoughts  while  he 
resolutely  turned  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Syndicate.  There 
were  dozens  of  letters  brought 
down  by  the  circular,  grum- 
blings, complaints,  threaten- 
ings;  each  writer  intent  on 
himself  and  his  bit  of  money 
without  a  thought  of  the  pos- 
sible difficulties  to  be  encount- 
ered by  a  large  concern  and 
the  development  that  was 
frankly,  from  the  outset,  a 
speculative  one.  "It's  the  old 
story,"  he  thought ;  "  they  are 
hampered  by  the  whisperings 
of  the  devil,  and  the  difficulties 
of  living  with  any  satisfaction 
to  themselves  in  the  midst  of 
what  is  called  a  great  civilisa- 
tion." 


He  touched  the  bell.  "  Daw- 
son,"  he  said,  "did  you  make 
out  that  list  of  shareholders?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  I  want  to  go  through  it." 

For  the  next  hour  he  was 
hard  at  work.  It  dismayed 
him  to  find,  from  a  receipt 
among  some  papers,  that  it 
was  through  him  that  Digby 
had  come  into  the  Syndicate. 
Wendern  had  never  seen  him 
till  the  day  he  presented  him- 
self at  the  office,  knew  nothing 
about  him.  But  it  seemed  that 
he  was  a  surveyor  and  land- 
valuer.  A  couple  of  summers 
ago,  when  the  Bangor  scheme 
was  first  before  the  public, 
Wendern  had  taken  a  little 
place  in  the  country  for  a  few 
weeks:  there  had  been  no 
garage  to  it,  and  one  had  been 
rented  through  Digby,  who 
had  thus  heard  of  the  Syndi- 
cate and  associated  it  with  his 
tenant.  The  number  of  small 
investors,  mostly  brought  in 
by  Lant,  was  considerable,  and 
the  sum  involved  came  to  more 
than  it  had  seemed  at  a  rough 
guess.  "It  doesn't  matter," 
Wendern  said,  "they  shall  get 
their  money  back  or  both  of  us 
shall  pay  the  piper.  Luckily,  if 
Lant  proves  to  be  a  scoundrel, 
he  is  a  good-natured  one ;  that 
has  always  been  to  his  credit." 

He  went  carefully  over  the 
list  of  shareholders  and  set 
down  on  a  separate  sheet  those 
for  whom  he  considered  himself 
responsible :  there  were  not 
more  than  twenty  altogether. 
In  a  third  list  he  put  the  small 
shareholders  brought  in  by 
Lant,  and  against  them  their 
position,  so  far  as  could  be 
ascertained,  with  conjectures 
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of  what  the  loss  of  their  money 
might  mean  to  them.  It  was 
in  this  third  one  that  most  of 
those  he  had  seen  to-day  were 
included, — Bennett  and  Shaw 
and  the  Jew,  the  boy  on 
crutches  and  the  youth  who  had 
speculated  with  his  mother's 
money.  "I'm  glad  I'm  not 
responsible  for  the  poor  young 
fools,"  he  thought,  "but  it's 
rough  that  they  should  start 
out  into  the  world  with  this 
sort  of  experience.  A  good 
lesson,  the  moralist  might  say 
— but  the  moralist  is  only  a 
prison  warder  of  the  better 
sort,  which  probably  accounts 
for  his  unpopularity,  though  he 
usually  leaves  his  keys  about." 

Dawson  was  longing  to  ask 
questions  concerning  the  analy- 
sis, but  he  had  not  the  courage, 
till  the  business  being  finished 
and  the  papers  put  away  he 
ventured  to  say,  "You  don't 
think  there's  anything  to  be 
nervous  about,  sir  ?  " 

He  was  answered  in  a  some- 
what short  sharp  tone,  for  the 
"chief,"  "Whether  there  is  or 
not,  you  will  get  your  money. 
Copy  out  these  lists  and  have 
them  ready  in  the  morning." 

He  looked  up  at  the  clock. 
Half-past  two.  Twenty-seven 
hours  and  a  half.  They  had  to 
be  filled.  He  felt  that  it  was 
impossible  to  go  back  to  Princes 
Gate  and  look  across  at  the 
house  at  right  angles  to  his 
own.  For  a  minute,  in  his 
thoughts,  he  walked  up  and 
down  the  lawn  and  stood  be- 
neath the  sycamore-tree  by  the 
gate  that  led  into  the  Fiffer 
"  bit."  There  were  many  other 
trees ;  their  July  leaves  screened 
the  windows  and  softened  the 


walls  of  the  houses.  It  was  a 
wonderful  thing  to  have  that 
enclosure  behind.  In  front  of 
his  house  (though  not,  of  course, 
of  the  Fiffers'),  beyond  the 
private  roadway  and  the 
main  road  beyond,  the  park 
stretched  away  into  an  in- 
definite distance;  and  an  in- 
definite distance  of  any  sort 
always  appealed  to  him.  Lant 
had  done  well  for  him  in 
making  him  take  that  house. 
He  wondered  if  Katherine 
would  ever  live  in  it.  Then  it 
would  be  good  to  come  home 
to  sometimes,  from  the  long 
journeys  and  the  staying-away 
at  the  world's  end  that  he 
often  vaguely  imagined.  It 
was  differently  arranged  from 
those  next  it ;  the  staircase  had 
been  turned  round  so  as  to  give 
a  wide  dining-room  opening 
out  to  the  back,  as  did  the 
morning-room.  Idly,  and  just 
for  the  pleasure  of  it,  he 
planned  various  improvements 
that  were  possible.  Perhaps, 
if  Katherine  came — he  pulled 
himself  together.  Dawson  was 
waiting. 

"It  seems  to  me  you  must 
be  hungry,"  Wendern  said  to 
him,  prosaically  enough  ;  "  it 
must  be  a  long  time  since  you 
had  food." 

"  It  doesn't  matter,  sir." 
"  It  matters  a  great  deal ;  I 
must  want  some  too.  We'll  go 
together  somewhere."  Dawson 
was  overcome,  for  he  adored 
Wendern.  "While  we  are 
eating  the  car  can  be  getting 
towards  me."  He  telephoned 
to  Kogers  to  send  it  to  the 
Grill  Boom  entrance  of  the 
Carlton  in  half  an  hour,  with 
things  in  it  sufficient  for  a 
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night's  absence.  He  had  re- 
membered a  quiet  inn  near 
Farnham ;  he  had  gone  to  it 
late  last  year  with  a  man  he 
knew  for  some  wild  -  duck 
shooting  over  the  ponds.  It 
had  been  quiet  then ;  it  would 
probably  be  full  now  with 
summer  guests.  They  would 
be  sitting  at  the  little  tables 
in  the  garden,  or  pulling  them- 
selves about  on  the  water — 
but  he  could  be  blind  and  deaf 
at  will. 

In  two  hours'  time  he  was 
motoring  himself  along  the 
Portsmouth  Road,  for  he  had 
dismissed  the  chauffeur :  he 
wanted  to  be  alone,  to  think 
and  dream  uncritioised  by  any 
one,  unhampered  by  even  a 
servant.  He  went  slowly,  to 
the  discontent,  perhaps,  of  the 
watchers  and  the  police  traps 
for  which  that  way  is  cele- 
brated, glad  to  get  into 
Surrey,  with  its  bell-heather — 
it  was  nearly  over,  dead  and 


brown  in  patches,  —  its  gorse 
and  broom  and  whortleberries, 
and  the  blueness  of  the  hills 
ranged  in  the  soft  distance. 
He  turned  off  sharp  on  the 
right  along  the  Farnham  Road, 
by  Churt,  and  on  to  the  sandy 
one  that  led  to  the  ponds  and 
the  inn  with  the  wooden  balcony 
that  he  remembered.  They 
had  room  for  him  for  just  one 
night,  he  was  told;  he  ex- 
plained that  he  only  meant  to 
stay  till  the  early  morning. 
He  thought  of  the  places  the 
sun  would  have  seen  after  it 
had  sunk  in  the  west  and 
came  up  for  the  dawn  —  the 
dawn  of  the  day  on  which 
Katherine  would  return.  He 
meant  to  be  back  at  the  office 
in  time  for  the  business  of 
life  and  news  of  Lant.  There 
might  even  be  a  line  from  her, 
who  knew?  He  had  told 
Rogers  to  see  that  the  letters 
were  sent  on  to  him  at  the 
office  by  ten  o'clock. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


Mrs  Fiffer  heard  from  Kath- 
erine by  the  second  post,  an 
hour  after  Wendern  had  gone 
to  his  office.  A  scrappy  little 
letter,  saying  that  she  would 
be  back  the  next  afternoon, 
and  asking  her  mother  to  tele- 
phone to  Wendern,  which,  of 
course,  was  done.  The  telegram 
to  him  was  evidently  a  later 
thought,  due  probably  to  the 
idea  that  she  owed  him  some 
communication. 

The  morning  passed  uneasily, 
laggingly ;  the  drawing-room, 
the  whole  house,  was  heavy 
with  the  scent  of  flowers.  Mrs 


Fiffer  wondered  why  it  was 
necessary  to  have  so  many 
about,  but  Katherine  liked 
them.  "  It's  no  good  my  fuss- 
ing," she  thought;  "I'll  just 
sit  down  and  wait,  and  if  the 
show  passes  the  window  I'll 
see  it.  I  can't  do  anything." 
She  realised  very  clearly 
that  Katharine's  character 
was  a  stronger  one  than 
her  own,  and  that  she 
would  turn  the  key  herself  in 
the  door  she  meant  to  open. 
Something  was  going  to  hap- 
pen, everything  in  the  house 
seemed  to  know  it,  but  it  was 
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no  use  trying  to  guess  what  it 
was — perhaps,  as  she  expressed 
it,  "  things  were  tired  of  doing 
nothing  and  meant  to  be  a  little 
startling — somehow."  In  the 
early  afternoon  it  struck  her 
that  she  would  go  and  pay 
Mrs  Berwick  a  visit, — "She 
might  like  it,  and  I've  no 
doubt  she  feels  lonely  some- 
times. Besides,  I  never  do  go 
to  see  her,  for  of  course,  when 
Mr  Wendern  is  at  home — it's 
always  to  see  him."  She 
dressed  carefully,  feeling  that 
it  would  look  polite,  and  went 
by  the  front  door:  the  gar- 
den way  across,  at  the  back, 
was  only  an  intimate  thorough- 
fare for  occasional  use  when 
the  gates  between,  that  safe- 
guarded it,  were  open. 

She  liked  Mrs  Berwick, 
though  not  for  a  moment  did 
the  shrewd  American  woman 
make  any  mistake  about  her. 
She  saw  the  good  qualities  of 
the  lady  -  housekeeper  and 
guessed  at  her  pluck,  her  cour- 
age, and  endurance.  "  Dare- 
say, too,"  she  thought,  "she 
gets  a  few  snubs  when  she 
doesn't  want  them,  and  she 
may  like  a  little  talk  with 
someone  she  can  be  easy  with. 
I  wouldn't  mind  doing  some- 
thing for  her  some  day.  I 
can't  bear  the  thought  of  a 
woman  like  that  being  left  on 
an  island,  as  one  may  say,  in 
her  middle  age;  for,  once  her 
looks  are  gone,  she  doesn't 
make  much  way  unless  she 
has  money  or  something  else 
to  count." 

She  turned  the  corner,  and 
was  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
house  when  she  saw  Joe  Parker 
leave  it.  "  Well,  now,"  she  said 


to  herself,  "  that's  interesting ; 
perhaps  it's  the  way  things 
are  going  to  settle  themselves 
for  her.  He  knows  that  Mr 
Wendern  isn't  in  at  this  time 
of  day,  so  he  must  have  gone 
to  see  her."  She  stopped  firm- 
ly in  front  of  him.  "  Why,  Mr 
Parker,"  she  said,  "I  was  just 
going  to  call  on  Mrs  Berwick  ; 
I  expect  that's  what  you've 
been  doing?" 

"  It  is,  marm,"  he  said.  "  I 
trust  I  see  you  well?  I  saw 
Wendern  this  morning,  and  he 
tells  me  your  daughter  is  not 
back  yet." 

But  Mrs  Fiffer  was  not  to 
be  put  off  the  scent  so  easily, — 
"  I  expect  you  had  a  pleasant 
talk  with  Mrs  Berwick?" 

"  I  did,"  he  answered  with- 
out turning  a  hair,  "  and  I 
hope  you'll  have  the  same." 

"  I  call  her  a  very  nice 
woman." 

"  You're  right,  marm,  and  I 
won't  detain  you  from  her 
any  longer.  When  Miss  Fiffer 
comes  home,  perhaps  you'll  let 
me  give  you  all  a  little  enter- 
tainment." 

"Why,  we'd  like  it,"  Mrs 
Fiffer  beamed.  "What  way 
would  you  propose  to  do  it  ?  " 

"  Well,  we  might  dine  some- 
where," he  said  slowly,  "  then 
go  to  a  theatre  and  have  sup- 
per afterwards  at  some  other 
place  where  there  is  music, 
and  see  the  smart  people  —  I 
believe  that's  the  thing  that  is 
considered  amusing  in  London  ; 
and  if  you  and  Mrs  Berwick 
will  just  arrange  the  details  I'll 
take  it  as  a  favour.  Wendern's 
one  of  my  oldest  friends,  and 
I  can't  tell  you  how  much  I 
admire  Miss  Fiffer " 
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"  It's  really  very  nice  of  you, 
Mr  Parker,  I'll  be  pleased  ;  and 
I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  you 
enjoyed  it  as  much  as  any  of 
us — you  and  Mrs  Berwick." 

"That'll  be  saying  a  good 
deal." 

With  this  Mrs  Fiffer  went  on 
to  pay  her  visit. 

Mrs  Berwick  was  in  her  own 
little  sitting  -  room  near  the 
front  door,  for,  as  a  rule,  the 
morning -room  she  used  only 
in  the  first  part  of  the  day. 
Wendern  always  expected  to 
find  her  there,  ready  to  discuss 
any  household  arrangements. 
He  had  told  her  that  it  was  at 
her  service  whenever  he  was  out 
of  the  way,  or  indeed  when  he 
was  at  home  too,  if  she  chose 
to  make  use  of  it;  but  Mrs 
Berwick  knew  that  he  liked  it 
better  than  any  other  room, 
and  that  naturally  he  liked 
it  to  himself.  Nevertheless, 
when  Wendern's  message  ar- 
rived, stating  that  he  would 
not  be  home  till  to-morrow, 
she  felt  at  liberty  to  receive 
her  visitors  there.  She  was 
charmingly  dressed,  and  had 
the  slightly  absent  smiling  air 
of  a  woman  who  has  made  a 
recent  conquest  and  is  thinking 
it  over. 

"It  is  so  kind  of  you  to 
come  and  see  me,"  she  said. 

"Well,  but  wasn't  it  clever 
of  me  to  wait  till  Mr  Parker 
had  gone  ?  "» 

"Oh,  no,  dear  Mrs  Fiffer, 
he  would  have  loved  talking  to 
you."  She  answered  with  an 
air  of  innocence. 

At  which  dear  Mrs  Fiffer 
winked  inwardly  and  told  her 
of  his  desire  to  make  up  a 
theatre  party. 

Mrs  Berwick  was  delighted  : 


always  a  little  sensitive  of  the 
position  she  occupied,  she 
jumped  gratefully  at  any  re- 
cognition that  took  the  form 
of  including  her  in  the  usual 
round  of  a  richer  world  than 
her  own.  She  thought  of  her 
husband's  crew,  of  how  they  had 
patronised  her  in  days  gone 
by  and  finally  dropped  her — 
she  hated  them  all  and  never 
meant  to  know  them  again, 
let  things  take  what  turn  they 
would.  Wendern,  though  he 
had  engaged  her  for  definite 
work,  had  treated  her  properly, 
and  always  with  deference. 
Unfortunately  she  felt  certain 
that  her  time  in  Princes  Gate 
was  fast  coming  to  an  end. 
Something  was  wrong  with 
the  money  part  of  it :  that  she 
herself  might  not  get  a  penny 
troubled  her  little,  for  if  she 
was  mercenary  she  was  not  so 
in  a  petty  fashion ;  it  was  the 
thought  of  the  good  time  that 
would  be  over  that  worried 
her,  that  and — the  reaching  out 
of  her  heart  towards  Wendern. 
Sometimes  she  could  not  curb 
it,  though  she  kept  a  tight 
hand  over  herself,  for  she  had 
grasped  from  the  first  moment 
she  saw  him  that  she  would 
never  be  anything  more  to  him 
than  his  housekeeper,  the  nice 
little  lady  who  presided  over 
his  household,  to  be  treated 
with  courtesy  and  kindness — 
and  that  was  all.  But  she  was 
a  sensible  woman  who,  having 
once  allowed  sentiment  to 
govern  her,  to  her  own  dis- 
aster, never  meant  it  to  do  so 
again.  Still,  life  had  its  dif- 
ficulties, and  before  Parker 
appeared  on  the  scene  she  had 
felt  the  future  vaguely  threaten- 
ing her  with  some  of  those 
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she  most  dreaded.  She  had 
even  sat  down  and  considered 
possibilities.  Among  them, 
whether  if  Katherine  married 
Wendern  Mrs  Fiffer  would 
find  that  she  disliked  being 
alone  and  invite  her  —  Mrs 
Berwick — to  help  her  through 
social  difficulties  and  ameni- 
ties, or  to  do  courier  business 
for  her  when  she  travelled. 
She  had  smiled  a  little  at 
the  idea,  for  she  felt  that  such 
a  post  might  be  amusing, 
and  that  Mrs  Fiffer  would 
be  generous,  almost  as  gener- 
ous as  Wendern,  who  would 
give  away  anything  he  pos- 
sessed, but  unfortunately  hadn't 
the  business  habit  of  making 
prompt  payments. 

With  the  coming  of  Parker 
a  new  era  dawned  for  her. 
He  was  not  a  man  to  inspire 
the  sentiment  she  found  it  im- 
possible to  help  having  for  his 
friend,  but  she  liked  him, — his 
roughness,  his  simplicity,  his 
outspokenness.  And  he  had 
money,  that  she  had  made  out, 
quantities  of  it,  and  oh,  the  bless- 
edness of  not  having  to  think 
about  money,  of  never  wanting 
it  again!  If  he  asked  her  to 
marry  him,  she  felt  that  she 
ought  to  jump  at  him  and  be 
grateful.  It  wouldn't  be  the 
fate  for  which  unconsciously 
her  heart  longed,  but  the  long- 
ings of  one's  heart  have  often 
to  do  without  the  attention 
they  desire,  and  Parker,  if  she 
took  him,  should  get  his  fair 
exchange — by  which  she  meant 
his  share  of  affection  and  the 
fulfilment  of  all  his  indefinite 
expectations  concerning  her. 
Failing  the  two  alternatives 
she  saw  nothing  before  her  but 
(as  she  had  explained  to  Mrs 


Rigg)  advertising  again  in  the 
papers  for  another  post. 

She  was  highly  diplomatic 
in  her  talk  with  Mrs  Fiffer, 
and  to  all  that  lady's  hints 
she  appeared  utterly  uncon- 
scious. 

"I  thought  I  saw  you  and 
Mr  Parker  at  the  theatre  the 
other  night,  Mrs  Berwick?" 
Mrs  Fiffer  said  at  last,  finding 
that  roundaboutness  was  of  no 
avail,  "and  I'd  like  to  know 
what's  coming  of  it?" 

"  Oh,  there's  nothing  coming 
of  it," — Mrs  Berwick  put  some 
well-feigned  surprise  into  her 
accents, — "except  that  he's  very 
lonely  in  London  and  doesn't 
know  his  way  about.  He 
asked  me  if  I  would  go  with 
him,  and  I  simply  hadn't  the 
heart  to  refuse.  It  would  be 
so  kind  of  you  to  invite  him 
sometimes,  dear  Mrs  Fiffer." 

"  Well,  I  daresay  we  could  do 
with  him,"  that  lady  answered, 
and  suddenly  she  put  another 
question.  "What  will  you 
do  if  Mr  Wendern  gets 
married  ?  You  won't  want  to 
stay  on  here  then — though  no 
doubt  they'd  like  it." 

"  Sometimes  I  think  I'll  take 
a  cottage  in  the  country,  or 
perhaps  a  very  little  flat  some- 
where in  London."  She  had 
never  thought  anything  of  the 
sort,  but  it  sounded  well. 

"  There's  always  something 
apologetic  about  a  very  little 
flat  —  in  England,  that  is, — 
seems  to  feel  that  it  isn't  a 
house  and  would  like  to  be 
one." 

"And  they  are  very  expen- 
sive— but  everything's  expen- 
sive. Mr  Wendern  says 
happiness  that  doesn't  depend 
on  money  is  the  only  sort 
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worth  having  —  but  I  don't 
know  where  it's  to  be  found." 
Mrs  Berwick's  words  came  from 
her  heart. 

"He  is  quite  right,  though 
but  for  money  J.  B.  Fiffer 
wouldn't  have  been  lying  under 
a  marble  monument  that  is  one 
of  the  finest  things  in  the  whole 
cemetery — he  would  have  had 
a  head-  and  foot-stone  at  most, 
and  a  bit  of  grass  between." 

"I  fear  I  shan't  even  get 
that." 

"My  dear  woman,  you'll 
sleep  just  as  soundly  if  the 
parish  buries  you." 

"Oh,  yes,"  Mrs  Berwick  said 
with  a  sigh,  "  I  am  sure  I  shall. 
I  get  so  tired,"  she  added,  in 
a  voice  unconsciously  pathetic, 
"  that  sometimes  I  think  it  will 
be  a  good  thing  when  it's  all 
over." 

"If  you  were  going  to  die 
this  minute  you  wouldn't 
think  so." 

"No,  I  daresay  not.  But 
it's  wonderful  how  we  all  long 
for  happiness.  That's  why  we 
want  money." 

"Well,  it  isn't  money  that 
makes  you  happy." 

«No,  but " 

"Why,  when  J.  B.  and  I 
married  we  hadn't  a  cent  for 
years,  but  we  were  so  happy 
we  could  have  sung  for  joy  and 
encored  ourselves ;  there  was 
no  one  else  to  do  it." 

"How  sweet!" 

"And  when  the  money  first 
came  in  we  didn't  want  to  be 
worried  by  it,  so  J.  B.  used  it 
to  make  more — that's  how  he 
got  his  pile." 

"And  you  weren't  happier 
for  it?" 

"  Not  we.  The  big  house  in 
New  York  and  all  the  trap- 


pings were  only  so  much  work 
to  do  and  trouble  to  look  after. 
I  used  to  sit  and  think  of  the 
time  when  our  house  had  only 
one  room,  and  everything  in  it 
might  have  been  bought  for 
two  pounds  and  sold  for  one, 
and  wish  myself  back  there 
again.  I  felt  more  at  home ; 
and  J.  B.  and  I  had  more  time 
to  care  for  each  other  than 
when  we  had  to  waste  it  on 
people  who  were  three-quarter 
strangers  to  us.  But  it's  no 
use  thinking ;  I've  got  used  to 
this  life  now,  and  my  Katherine 
she'd  be  lost  without  a  big 
house  and  fine  clothes — she'd 
be  like  a  chicken  plucked  of  its 
feathers  alive  and  turned  out 
into  the  poultry-yard.  Well,  I 
must  be  going," — Mrs  Fiffer  got 
up  and  hesitated ;  "I  telephoned 
to  Mr  Wendern  this  morn- 
ing," she  went  on,  "  telling  him 
Katherine  wasn't  coming  back 
till  to-morrow  " — she  hesitated 
again,  "  well,  and  I  happen  to 
know  that  Lord  Derbyshire  is 
going  down  to  see  her  this 
afternoon.  I  expect  that's  why 
she's  staying.  How  it's  going 
to  turn  out  I  can't  say,"  she 
added  significantly. 

"  But  last  week  Mr  Wendern 
went  down  too." 

"  Why,  yes,  he  did,  and  our 
friends  there  were  awfully 
taken  with  him.  They  said 
he  had  a  lovely  manner  and  a 
look  in  his  eyes  any  woman 
might  be  foolish  about." 

Mrs  Berwick  felt  her  way 
with  caution.  "  And  don't  you 
think  that  they  —  care  for 
each  other?  I'm  certain  Mr 
Wendern  is  devoted  to  her, 
— every  one  is,  of  course ;  but 
don't  you  think — that  she  cares 
for  him?" 
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"  I  don't  think  they'll  marry 
each  other,  if  that's  what  you 
mean.  Of  course,  when  we're 
young  we're  often  pretty  close 
about  our  love-affairs,  just  as 
when  we  grow  old  we  are 
about  our  money  matters,  and 
it's  sometimes  wise  not  to 
inquire  into  either.  I  like 
Mr  Wendern  very  much — I 
don't  know  who  doesn't ;  but 
I  don't  mind  telling  you  in 
confidence  that  I  hope  she'll 
take  Lord  Derbyshire.  You 
see  he  has  some  things  that 
Mr  Wendern  hasn't,  though 
I  daresay  Mr  Wendern  is 
richer." 

"  Do  you  think  she  cares  for 
Lord  Derbyshire  ?  " 

"Well,  we  haven't  talked  it 
over — I  never  talk  about  a 
thing  if  I've  set  my  heart 
on  it ;  it  usually  frightens  it 
away." 

"And  you've  set  your  heart 
on  Lord  Derbyshire  ?  " 

"I  don't  know  that;  but  I 
think  it  would  work  very  well. 
She'll  settle  it  herself  anyhow; 
Katherine  is  a  girl  who  will 
have  her  own  way ;  young 
people  do  nowadays — it  seems 
to  me  that  parents  are  out  of 
fashion, — though  she  is  very 
good  to  me,  very  loving,  and 
has  fine  ideas  of  life." 

"I  am  sure  she  has,"  Mrs 
Berwick  said  softly,  and  rang 
the  bell.  "You'll  stay  and 
have  some  tea  with  me,  dear 
Mrs  Fiffer?— do!" 

"  It  is  very  nice  of  you  to 
ask  me,"  Mrs  Fiffer  sat  down 
again, — "I  really  should  like 
some ;  but  are  you  sure  you 
are  not  expecting  Mr  Wendern 
back  soon  ?  " 

"  No,  not  till  to  -  morrow 
morning." 


"  Well,  then,  it  won't  matter 
if  I  stay.  I  always  think  that 
when  a  man  comes  home  from 
his  office  an  outside  woman 
shouldn't  be  about ;  he  doesn't 
want  to  see  one  till  he  has  put 
himself  into  a  good  humour. 
Of  course,  his  wife  is  different ; 
she  should  be  there,  except 
now  and  then,  just  to  let  him 
see  that  it  isn't  nearly  as 
comfortable  without  her " 

"  Oh,  how  wise  you  are, — 
I  shall  remember  that." 

"  Especially  if  he's  a  middle- 
aged  man." 

Mrs  Berwick  shook  her  head, 
and  said  with  a  little  laugh 
and  almost  a  blush,  "  You  are 
so  wicked." 

"I  wonder  if  you'd  care  to 
come  in  to-morrow  afternoon 
and  see  a  box  of  hats  we  are 
expecting  over  from  Paris  ?  " 
Mrs  Fiffer  asked  when  she  had 
finished  her  second  cup.  "It 
might  amuse  you,  and  if  you 
found  one  you  liked  very  much, 
why,  you  might  be  willing  to 
let  me  make  you  a  little 
present  ?  " 

The  answer  came  with  alac- 
rity, "It  would  be  too  lovely. 
May  I  really?" 

"  I'll  be  delighted  to  see  you." 
The  kind  American  thought 
that  she  would  like  to  make 
the  little  woman  look  nice 
for  Mr  Parker.  "  Well,  if  it's 
really  convenient,  I'll  expect 
you  at  four  o'clock,"  she  said  ; 
"  then  we  shall  get  a  good 
look  at  them  before  Katherine 
arrives."  The  clock  struck  six 
as  she  left  the  house. 

Wendern,  standing  by  Frens- 
ham  Pond,  was  saying  to  him- 
self, "Twenty-four  hours  more 
and  I  shall  see  her." 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 


The  morning  -  room  was 
empty  the  next  afternoon 
when  Ilogers,  hesitating  and 
doubtful,  showed  in  a  big  good- 
tempered  -  looking  man,  dark, 
quick-eyed,  and  sleek. 

"Ah,  a  charming  room,  but 
there's  nobody  here,"  he  said. 

Rogers  looked  at  him  again. 
The  day  had  been  an  eventful 
one  in  the  household ;  down- 
stairs there  was  the  catas- 
trophe that  had  long  been 
looming,  and  he  was  prepared 
for  anything  ;  but  in  spite  of 
a  very  considerable  experience 
he  was  unable  to  make  up  his 
mind  whether  this  visitor,  with 
the  pleasant  confident  air,  was 
a  dun  or  not.  "  Mr  Wendern 
will  probably  be  in  soon,"  he 
said  in  a  fencing  tone,  anxious 
not  to  give  his  master  away  if 
he  could  help  it. 

"Tell  him  that  Mr  Chris- 
topher Lant  is  waiting  to  see 
him." 

"  A — friend,  may  I  ask  ?  " 

"A  friend,"  the  other  an- 
swered promptly  and  smilingly, 
— "  a  very  old  friend." 

Rogers  was  visibly  cheered 
up,  and  his  manners  improved. 
"  He's  certain  to  be  in  directly, 
sir.  I  thought  Mrs  Berwick 
was  here." 

"  Mrs  Berwick — who's  she  ?  " 

* '  Lady  -  housekeeper,  sir  — 
she's  probably  gone  across  the 
garden  to  Mrs  Fiffer's — the 
window  is  open  and  I  see  the 
key's  gone,"  he  had  looked  for 
it  on  the  writing-table. 

"Fiffer?  Mrs  J.  B.  Fiffer 
of  New  York?" 

"Yes,  sir.  Mrs  and  Miss 
Fiffer  live  at  one  of  those 


houses,  also  called  Princes 
Gate,  sir,  that  go  down  Ex- 
hibition Road  away  from  the 
Park.  The  garden  belongs  to 
all  the  houses."  He  was  proud 
of  the  superior  position  of  the 
one  he  was  in. 

"  Of  course.  No  doubt  Miss 
Filler  comes  to  see  Mrs  Ber- 
wick sometimes?" 

"Very  often,  sir,  and  Mrs 
Fiffer  too ;  they're  great  friends 
of  Mr  Wendern  V 

"I  see,"  Lant  turned  away 
with  a  smile  of  satisfaction; 
when  he  was  alone  he  went 
round  the  room,  quick  and 
alert,  "  Miss  Fiffer !  "  he 
chuckled.  He  sat  down,  and 
seemed  to  value  in  his  own 
mind  each  separate  piece  of 
furniture.  Presently,  for  his 
ears  were  very  acute,  he  cocked 
his  head  and  listened,  then 
quickly  took  up  *  The  Morning 
Post,'  and  was  deep  in  it  when 
Rogers  re-entered  and  arranged 
a  little  table.  The  striking  of 
a  match  seemed  to  startle  him. 
"  You  needn't  light  the  lamp," 
he  said  blandly,  "  I  don't  drink 
tea." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  and  Rogers 
discreetly  vanished. 

Lant  let  the  paper  rest  on 
his  knees  and  surveyed  the 
room  again,  smiling  and  seem- 
ingly satisfied  with  himself 
and  the  world.  "Very  com- 
fortable indeed ;  what  with  the 
lady  -  housekeeper  and  Miss 
Fiffer  over  the  way,"  he  gave 
another  chuckle,  "couldn't  be 
better,  in  fact.  It's  a  wonder- 
ful thing  how  this  world  has 
turned  top  to  bottom.  Wen- 
dern, dear  chap,  would  have 
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been  a  duke  if  he  hadn't  made 
the  mistake  of  being  born  in 
the  colonies ;  but  a  good  many 
of  us  had  not  had  the  privilege 
of  sitting  down  in  a  room  of 
this  sort  five-and-twenty  years 
ago ;  we've  made  the  haughty 
ones  whistle.  I  wonder  what 
they  think  of  Park  Lane  since 
South  Africa,  and  the  Canadian 
lumber  trade,  and  a  Land 
Syndicate  or  two,  took  it  in 

hand "  He  stopped  and 

listened  again.  "  The  worst  of 
these  mansions  is  that  you  are 
generally  too  far  off  to  hear 
the  latch-key  put  deftly  into 
the  front  door — there's  a  good 
deal  of  unnecessary  solemnity 
about  the  upper  class  still" 

The  next  moment  Wendern 
appeared.  Lant  went  forward 
quickly.  "Dear  chappie,"  he 
said,  "  how  are  you  ?  " 

The  tone  that  answered  him 
was  not  cordial.  "  When  did 
you  arrive?" 

"  An  hour  ago.  We  motored 
to  Havre  immediately  on  get- 
ting your  telegram  yesterday 
morning. " 

Wendern  noticed  the  "we" 
but  made  no  comment. 
"Havre?" 

"Havre — and  crossed  in  the 
yacht  to  Southampton.  But 
the  railway  company,  like 
everything  else  in  this  country 
now,  truckles  to  the  democracy 
and  only  puts  on  its  trains  at 
hours  that  will  suit  its  business 
population."  He  was  evidently 
talking  to  cover  the  awkward- 
ness of  Wendern's  greeting. 
"In  the  good  times  that  are 
gone  they  would  have  had 
trains  awaiting  the  convenience 
of  yacht  -  owners.  However, 
luckily  there  was  lunch  —  I'm 
told  it's  correct  to  say  luncheon 


now  —  to  fill  in  time;  and  a 
train  came  along  at  the  end 
of  it.  You  were  evidently  in 
a  great  hurry  to  see  me,  so  I 
thought  I  had  better  hurry 
along." 

"  You  ought  to  have  come  a 
week  ago."  Wendern  sat  down 
and  faced  him. 

"Paris,  and  Naples  before 
it,  what  could  you  expect  ? " 
Lant  waited  a  moment.  "  You 
seemed  to  think  we  ought  to  do 
something  in  Great  St  Helens 
to  keep  them  quiet?  Curious 
people — shareholders  ?  " 

There  was  no  answer.  Wen- 
dern's thoughts  had  gone  back 
to  the  clearing  and  the  little 
procession  across  it,  with  Lant 
in  undisguised  grief.  He  had 
been  an  alert,  underfed-looking 
man  then,  with  an  appealing 
look  in  his  dark  eyes  —  an 
appeal  to  the  world  to  be 
generous  to  him.  It  had  been 
answered,  and  he  had  changed  : 
the  alertness  was  there  still, 
but  the  look  in  his  eyes  was 
triumphant;  the  mouth  closed 
more  firmly,  the  manner  was 
pleasant  but  overbearing. 

"We  will  arrange  a  few 
details  for  the  meeting,"  Lant 
said,  puzzled  at  Wendern's 
silence.  "  Then  I  can  get  back 
to  Southampton.  I  don't  want 
to  be  in  London  more  than  is 
necessary." 

"You  must  make  things 
clear  about  the  Syndicate — 
they  have  been  getting  un- 
pleasant." 

"You  should  have  tempered 
the  wind  to  the  shorn  lambs," 
Lant  said  smilingly. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"What  I  say,"  still  smiling. 

"You  wired  to  Derbyshire 
that  it  was  doing  brilliantly  ?  " 
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"  Of  course ' 

"Why  did  your  reports 
cease?" 

"There  weren't  any  to  send." 

"  You  could  have  sent  some 
account  of  the  progress  of  the 
railway.  You  said  a  year  ago 
that  it  was  nearly  finished." 

"No,  dear  chappie,  not  fin- 
ished— only  marked  out." 

"  You  sent  photographs  of 
the  line." 

"Of  what  it  would  be  — 
rather  well  done,  weren't  they  ? 
Is  there  a  whisky  -  and  -  soda 
about  the  place?" 

Wendern  rang  the  bell  im- 
patiently and  waited  till  his 
visitor  had  helped  himself 
copiously. 

"There  are  all  sorts  of 
rumours  in  the  city,"  he  said, 
"  that  you  bought  the  Estates 
for  a  song,  not  for  the  £50,000 
you  professed  to  pay,  that  they 
are  worth  nothing,  that  the 
shareholders  will  lose  their 
money." 

"Ah,"  Lant  chuckled  again, 
"these  things  are  always  said 
of  this  sort  of  undertaking,  and 
occasionally  they  are  true.  Of 
course  I  got  the  Estates  for  a 
smaller  sum  than  appeared  on 
the  prospectus,  but  my  business 
capacity  deserved  its  reward. 
As  for  their  being  worth  no- 
thing, when  more  money  has 
been  spent  on  them — why,  they 
will  represent  it.  You  can't 
have  wool  without  sheep." 

"Is  the  thing  a  swindle?  " 

"No,  dear  chappie,  it's  a 
Syndicate.  Let  us  be  serious. 
I  came  over  here  and  saw  that 
London  had  more  money  than 
was  good  for  it ;  that  it  spent 
too  much  on  eating  and  drink- 
ing and  entertaining — in  fact, 
that  it  was  becoming  apoplectic. 


I  felt  that  a  little  blood-letting 
would  be  an  excellent  remedy 
for  some  of  the  extravagances 
of  modern  life, — ever  heard  the 
popular  preachers  go  for  them, 
or  read  the  lady  novelists  ?  " 

"  No,"  impatiently. 

"I  always  do.  They  indicate 
the  direction  of  the  wind.  I 
was  bored  in  country  -  houses, 
shocked  at  the  inanities  of  the 
men,  the  extravagance  of  the 
women,  the  devotion  to  Bridge, 
the  repletion  of  people,  chiefly 
of  those  who  had  made  money 
too  quickly  —  it  often  has  a 
curiously  ill  effect.  I  felt  my- 
self to  be  an  apostle  of  an 
excellent  movement  that  goes 
about  expressing  itself  in  joint- 
stock  companies  with  one-pound 
shares.  I  said  to  myself,  'A 
little  Syndicate  is  an  excellent 
exercise,' — or  shall  we  say  dis- 
cipline? I  saw  that  anything 
you  backed  would  go  down,  or 
rather  up — and  remembered  the 
Bangor  Estates.  Luckily  for 
us,  rubber  had  not  yet  developed 
into  a  boom.  I  say  luckily, 
for  two  shillings  is  a  trivial 
sum  for  a  share."  He  took 
some  more  whisky.  Wendern 
was  silent  and  he  went  on, 
"  Still  our  next  move  might 
be  in  the  rubber  direction  :  I 
have  my  eye  on  a  little-known 
island  somewhere — let  us  say 
between  Sumatra  and  Borneo ; 
the  bloodhounds,  by  which  I 
mean  the  gold-hounds,  have  not 
spotted  it.  If  our  present  deal 
fails  we  might  fall  back  on  it." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
the  Bangor  Estates  are  worth- 
less?" 

"  Not  at  all ;  they  cover  an 
enormous  area,  and  were  said 
to  have  resources — see  our  pro- 
spectus. They  only  require  a 
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few  thousands  to  develop  them, 
a  railway  to  the  coast  200 
miles  away  —  inducements  to 
settlers " 

"  What  have  you  done  with 
the  money  that  was  subscribed 
for  working  expenses  ?  " 

"We  have  run  up  some 
shanties,  marked  out  a  couple 
of  roads  and  a  railway,  indi- 
cated a  possible  gold  mine — 
for  anything  is  possible  in  this 
world,  and  while  there's  life 
there's  hope  —  agreed  on  the 
site  of  a  new  township,  con- 
structed some  photographs — 
that  traction  -  engine  looked 
very  well,  didn't  it?  we 
brought  it  500  miles  —  sent 
out  a  great  deal  of  printed 
matter,  and  we  are  waiting 
for  more  money.  There  is 
none  to  go  on  with." 

Wendern  was  losing  his 
temper.  "  Would  you  be  good 
enough  to  tell  me  something 
about  the  Directors  over 
there?"  he  asked. 

"No,"  Lant  answered  softly. 
"For  let  us  indulge  in  the 
luxury  of  truth,  there  is  no- 
thing to  tell.  They  gave  us 
the  use  of  their  names.  They 
had  nothing  else  to  give." 
His  voice  was  sympathetic. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  you 
are  no  better  than  a  thief." 
Wendern  had  risen  to  his  feet ; 
he  was  calm,  but  he  looked 
dangerous. 

Lant  saw  it  and  was  amused. 
"  Go  gently,  sonny,  go  gently," 
he  said,  and  took  some  more 
whisky. 

"Do  you  know  what  this 
means  ?  " 

"  Of  course.  I  paved  the 
way  for  it  and  wired  to  some 
of  the  important  shareholders, 
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and  one  or  two  directors  of 
the  Derbyshire  type,  that  the 
Syndicate  was  doing  brilliant- 
ly. I  told  them  that  I  should 
be  at  the  Grosvenor  Hotel 
immediately  —  you  remember 
what  I  said  last  time  about 
the  Carlton,  chappie,  too  friv- 
olous for  serious-minded  people 
like  ourselves? — they  will  ap- 
preciate the  change,  and  be 
delighted  to  hear  that  we're 
going  to  reconstruct.  The  new 
shares  will  be  credited  with 
15s.  paid." 

"  We  shall  do  nothing  of  the 
sort,"  Wendern  said  firmly, 
"  and  the  whole  thing  shall 
be  exposed." 

Lant  went  over  to  the  wide- 
open  French  window  and  closed 
it.  "I  never  like  my  left- 
hand  neighbour  to  know  what 
my  right  hand  is  doing,"  he  said; 
then  his  tone  changed.  "  Now 
then,  it's  time  we  talked  plain- 
ly. Syndicates  are  made  every 
day  in  the  week  ;  people  specu- 
late and  lose  their  money,  make 
more,  and  lose  it  again.  Don't 
be  a  fool,  George.  I  had  the 
cream  off  the  last  deal,  we'll 
reconstruct  and  you  shall  have 
the  cream  off  this  one — or  the 
larger  share." 

"There  won't  be  any  more 
cream.  I'll  take  care  of  that. 
The  thing  shall  be  wound  up." 

"That  would  be  awkward 
for  you  as  Managing  Director," 
Lant  said  suavely,  "especially 
at  the  present  moment.  You 
are  on  the  point  of  getting  out 
of  the  Derryford  lawsuit,  it 
will  be  decided  in  a  few 
days " 

"  Next  week.  It  has  dragged 
on  longer  than  was  expected." 

"Next   week,   at    any    rate, 
2D 
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and  a  large  fortune  will  then 
be  at  your  disposal." 
"  It  may  go  against  me." 
"  It    can't.       And  —  there's 
Miss  Fiffer  and  her  millions.*' 
Wendern  looked  up  quickly. 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"I  mean  Miss  Fiffer.  Like 
the  rest  of  her  sex,  she  has 
probably  succumbed  to  your 
fascinations." 

"Be    good    enough    not    to 

speak  of  her " 

"  I  won't,  dear  chappie,  since 
it  vexes  you.  I  merely  men- 
tioned her  name,  together  with 
the  Dock  business,  to  show 
you  that  to  make  a  scandal 
of  so  trifling  a  matter  as  the 
Bangor  Syndicate  would  be 
cutting  off  your  nose  to  spite 
your  face." 

"There  are  not  only  rich 
people  in  this  thing  but  others  ; 
some  of  them  came  to  the  office 
yesterday,  in  that  deputation, 
who  have  risked  all  they  have 
in  the  world." 

"The  recklessness  of  such 
people  ought  to  be  checked." 
•  •  Many  of  them  took  shares, 
not  merely  on  your  representa- 
tion, but  because  my  name  was 
an  honourable  one." 

"A  priceless  possession " 

"We've  known  each  other 
twenty  years,"  Wendern  said 
slowly,  "and  lately  I  have  been 
trying  hard  to  believe  that  you 
are  not  a  scoundrel" 

"Quite  right,  I'm  not  one," 
Lant  answered.  "  I've  a  sense 
of  humour  and  no  sentiment." 
Then  his  manner  changed 
again,  and  this  time  there 
came  into  it  a  human  quality 
that  had  beguiled  many  in 
that  late  summer  when  he 
first  introduced  the  Syndicate. 
"But  if  I'^e  no  sentiment," 


he  went  on,  "  I  don't  forget 
that  a  good  many  years  ago 
we  stood  together  by  poor 
Loo's  deathbed," — he  took  a 
gulp  from  the  glass  on  the 
table, — "you  were  more  to  her 
than  you  ever  imagined;  no 
fault  of  yours,  George,  I  know 
that,  I  don't  expect  you  ever 
dreamt  it,  and  I  believe  that 
what  you  did  you  did  for 
me." 

"I  did,"  Wendern  said,  al- 
most to  himself.  "She  was 
an  angel  to  you,  Kit."  It 
was  the  first  time  he  had 
called  him  by  the  old  name. 

Lant  nodded.  "After  she'd 
gone — a  year  or  two,  wasn't 
it  ?  —  you  lent  me  that 
£15,000." 

"  I  was  glad  to  do  it." 

"It  worked  like  a  charm. 
Everything  I  touched  after- 
wards turned  to  gold." 

"Then,  by  the  memory  of 
her  dead  face  —  and  of  any 
way  in  which  you  imagine  I 
helped  you  afterwards — don't 
let  the  poor  devils  in  this  thing 
suffer.  Some  of  them  are  very 
poor." 

There  was  a  pause,  in  which 
old  memories  that  had  rushed 
back  seemed  to  slip  away  from 
Lant.  He  looked  up  with  a 
smile.  "Some  of  them  are 
very  fat,  and  live  in  well- 
feathered  nests." 

Rogers  entered  with  a  letter 
on  a  tray. 

"Take  it  away,"  Wendern 
said  impatiently. 

"It  came  by  hand,  sir,  and 
it's  marked  c  immediate.' " 

«Oh" — he  took  the  letter, 
only  a  dun,  he  thought,  "  I'll 
ring  if  there's  an  answer."  He 
opened  it  mechanically,  a  slip 
of  paper  fell  from  the  letter  ; 
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his  face  lighted  up,  wearily  but 
happily,  as  he  read  it.  "  What 
a  good  chap.  A  man  I  lent 
£500  to,  some  years  ago,  has 
returned  it;  the  first  oppor- 
tunity he  has  had,  he  says." 

"Curious  thing  to  do." 
Lant  took  a  little  more 
whisky. 

"  To  you,  perhaps,"  Wendern 
said,  with  a  little  contemptu- 
ous movement. 

"You  are  trying  to  insult 
me,  but  I  have  an  excellent 
temper,  dear  chappie.  Now 
then,  we  won't  talk  any  more 
nonsense,  for  I  want  to  get 
away,  as  I  have  mentioned 
already — the  Briar  Rose  is  in 
Southampton  Water  —  pretty 
name,  eh  ?  —  a  pretty  little 
woman  christened  her,  she's 
on  board  and  wants  to  be 
taken  round  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
The  General  Meeting  takes 
place  this  day  week.  I  hope 
notices  have  been  sent? — 
Thursday,  I  think  we  said, 
at  12.30?" 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  them 
the  truth?" 

"No,"  softly. 

"Then  I  will.  One  of  the 
men  said  yesterday  that  this 
sort  of  thing  ought  to  be  a 
capital  offence,  and  he  was 
right.  We  deserve  to  be 
strung  up,  both  of  us  —  you 
for  a  knave  and  I  for  a 
fool." 

"But  then  we  couldn't 
pull  each  other's  legs,  dear 
chappie." 

"Why,  even  Dawson  is  in 
it  for  £250." 

"  The  reconstruction  will 
only  cost  him  £62,  10s." 

"It  shan't  be  done." 

"Then  give  them  their 
money  back." 


"Give  them  their  money 
back ! "  Wendern  exclaimed. 
"I'm  broke  with  the  rest,  and 
have  nothing  but  a  large  over- 
draft at  the  bank." 

"As  soon  as  the  Derryford 
Dock  case  is  finished  you  will 
be  almost  a  millionaire  again, 
for  I  know  that  you  have 
other  contingencies  waiting. 
The  verdict  will  be  cabled 
over,  —  it's  quite  remarkable 
how  much  interest  they  take 
in  the  case  even  here,  —  and 
within  an  hour  your  bankers 
will  cash  your  cheques  for 
any  amount  you  please." 

"And  if  it  goes  against  me 
or  drags  on " 

"  One  moment,  there's  a  lady 
at  the  window — Miss  Fiffer? 
No ;  Mrs  Berwick,  I  should 
say,  judging  from  appear- 
ances." 

She  was  looking  through 
the  glass,  bewildered  at  see- 
ing Lant,  and  carrying  a  new 
hat.  Lant  opened  the  window 
and  made  his  best  bow.  He 
evidently  enjoyed  the  little 
incident. 

"Oh,  I'm  so  sorry,"  Mrs 
Berwick  said  as  she  stepped 
into  the  room,  "  I'm  inter- 
rupting you.  I  didn't  know 
you  were  back,  Mr  Wendern." 

"  Pray,  don't  apologise." 
Lant  carefully  shut  the  win- 
dow again.  "I'm  only  his  old 
friend,  Christopher  Lant." 

"I've  heard  so  much  about 
you."  She  held  out  her  hand. 

He  gave  a  little  laugh  and 
looked  into  her  eyes.  "I'm 
sure  of  it.  What  a  delight- 
ful hat,  if  I  may  venture  to 
say  so." 

She  turned  to  Wendern  and 
explained.  "  I  went  to  Mrs 
Fiffer's;  she  had  a  box  of 
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them  over  from  Paris,  and  in- 
sisted on  giving  me  this  one." 

"A  delightful  one,  as  Lant 
says."  Wendern  tried  to  hide 
his  impatienoe. 

"Mrs  Fiffer  thought  that 
perhaps  you  would  go  over 
to  tea  presently,"  she  went 
on.  "Miss  Fiffer  is  back 
earlier  than  she  expected.  I 
didn't  see  her ;  she  had  only 
just  arrived.  And  I  know 
they'd  be  delighted  to  see  any 
friend  of  yours,"  she  added, 
and  looked  at  Lant  with  a 
smile  as  she  went  towards  the 
door.  "Do  forgive  me  for  in- 
terrupting your  talk.  I  didn't 
know  any  one  was  here." 

Lant  opened  the  door  for 
her.  "And  you  want  to  try 
on  the  hat  again  ?  " 

"Perhaps  I  do,"  she  said 
archly,  though  somehow  he  re- 
minded her  of  Mephistopheles. 
"I  hope  we  shall  meet  again, 
Mr  Lant." 

"I  hope  so,"  he  sighed  as 
he  shut  her  out.  "  Nice 
woman,"  he  said,  turning  to 
Wendern,  "lies  so  easily — 
wonder  where  you  picked  her 
up ;  but  I  mustn't  keep  you 
from  Miss  Fiffer.  I  see  that 
everything  will  be  well ;  she's 
expecting  you.  And  I'm  off  to 
the  country  till  Wednesday 
night  next,  when  I  shall  return 
for  the  meeting  on  Thursday." 

"It  won't  take  place.  I 
shall  oppose  it." 

"Are  you  mad?" 

"No,  for  the  moment  I  am 
sane." 

Lant  turned  sharply.  "  Face 
it,"  he  said.  "Unless  we  re- 
construct there'll  be  the  deuce 
of  a  row,  and  a  few  strange 
proceedings  will  follow.  There 
are  some  poor  devils  in  this 


thing,  as  you  say,  but  some 
others  have  come  in — not  orig- 
inally but  lately — who  are  not 
poor.  They'll  like  getting  their 
knife  into  us,  and  won't  grudge 
the  expense  of  having  it 
sharpened." 

"  Reconstruction  will  only 
delay  it." 

"It  will  give  us  time,  and 
time  coins  more  money  than  a 
mint  if  it  is  properly  used. 
You  shall  use  the  money,  and 
I'll  use  the  time.  Then,  what 
with  the  lawsuit  and  the 
lady" — Wendern  made  an  im- 
patient gesture,  "very  well, 
then,  we'll  say  the  lawsuit,  you 
will  be  pretty  comfortable." 

"And  the  shareholders  will 
be  plundered  again  in  trying 
to  save  what  they  have  already 
lost." 

"  They'll  never  speculate  any 
more.  You  underrate  experi- 
ence, dear  chappie.  Experi- 
ence is  the  most  valuable 
thing  in  the  world.  Hardly 
any  price  is  too  dear  to  pay 
for  it." 

"It  shan't  be  done.  I  shall 
oppose  the  reconstruction  and 
face  the  music." 

"Then  the  poor  devils  will 
lose  all  their  money.  The 
shares  are  only  worth  8s.  6d. 
to-day;  though,  as  they  have 
no  official  quotation,  the  sim- 
pletons don't  know  it,  the 
others  do.  Think  what  you 
are  doing.  Some  of  the  share- 
holders are  not  pretty,  and 
will  rather  like  making  a 
noise.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
can  put  a  very  tidy  recon- 
struction scheme  before  them. 
I  have  it  ready." 

A  sudden  idea  struck  Wen- 
dern. "Look  here,  Lant,"  he 
said,  "take  up  the  small  hold- 
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ings — the  widows  and  parsons 
and  petty  clerks,  Dawson  and 
the  rest — give  them  back  their 
money  now,  at  once,  and  I'll 
not  oppose  the  reconstruction 
next  week.  It  will  cost  you 
well  under  £15,000.  I  am 
only  asking  you  to  do  this 
for  the  people  who  can't  afford 
to  lose ;  the  others  live,  as  you 
say,  in  well  -  feathered  nests  : 
let  them  pay  for  their  im- 
prudence. If  the  Dock  case 
is  decided  in  my  favour,  I'll 
pay  off  all  those  I  am  re- 
sponsible for  myself,  or  be  an 
accomplice." 

There  was  a  long  pause. 
Many  different  expressions 
flitted  across  Lant's  face:  the 
one  it  wore  when  he  answered 
was  kindly.  "Well,"  he  said 
slowly,  "I'll  do  it  to  please 
you." 

"  Promise  —  give  me  your 
word." 

"All  right.  I  give  you  my 
word.  I'll  write  to  Dawson 
to-night  to  send  them  trans- 
fers. They  shall  get  their 
cheques  before  the  meeting  on 
Thursday.  Will  that  do?" 
He  looked  at  his  watch.  "I 
mustn't  keep  you  any  longer." 

Wendern  gave  a  gasp  of  re- 
lief. "  You  have  taken  a  great 
load  off  my  mind,"  he  answered. 
"  The  case  is  certain  to  be  de- 
cided before  the  meeting;  the 
moment  it  is,  those  I  brought 
in,  rich  or  poor,  shall  get  out 
too,  soot-free.  And  if  I  can't 
do  it,  as  I  say  I  won't  oppose 
the  reconstruction  scheme." 

Then  Lant  was  satisfied. 
"Good,"  he  said,  and  went  to- 
wards the  door ;  the  pleasant 
expression  was  still  on  his  face, 
his  voice  was  cordial  and  genu- 
ine. "Look  here,  Wendern," 


he  hesitated  and  considered, 
"we're  old  pals  and  I'm  pretty 
comfortable — thanks  to  you  in 
the  beginning.  I  can  put 
£10,000  at  your  disposal  if  you 
want  it — but  you  won't.  Tell 
me  on  Wednesday  ;  I  shall  be 
at  the  Grosvenor  between  five 
and  six  o'clock.  Come  to  me 
there,  if  you  don't  mind  —  I 
shan't  have  time  to  get  here. 
The  little  woman  will  be  with 
me,  she'll  figure  in  the  highly 
respectable  hotel  books  as  Mrs 
Lant,  and  I  must  take  her  out 
to  dinner  and  the  play  that 
night." 

"  You  mean  you  would  lend 
it  to  me  ?  "  Wendern  stared 
at  him  in  surprise. 

"  Yes ;  a  pal's  a  pal,  dear 
chappie." 

"  If  the  lawsuit  goes  against 
me?" 

Lant  nodded,  "  All  the  same, 
if  the  lawsuit  goes  against  you, 
but  it  won't.  The  money  shall 
be  at  your  disposal.  This 
house  smells  of  orange  blossom, 
I  noticed  it  as  I  entered — com- 
ing events  casting  their  per- 
fume before,  perhaps  ?  " 

"  There  are  some  trees  in  the 
conservatory,  I'll  show  them 
to  you,"  Wendern  answered. 
"  Lant,  if  you  really  mean  what 
you  say  about  that  £10,000 — 
if  you  will  advance  it,  then, 
whatever  happens,  I  will  ar- 
range to  pay  off  the  share- 
holders who  came  into  the 
Syndicate  on  the  strength  of 
my  name — all  of  them — it  will 
be  enough." 

"  Waste  of  money,  dear  chap- 
pie, but  by  all  means  if  it  pleases 
you." 

"Can  you  let  me  have  it 
immediately  ?  " 

Lant   considered  a  moment. 
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"  You  shall  have  it  next 
Wednesday  when  you  come  to 
the  Grosvenor;  we'll  have  our 
final  talk  before  the  meeting 
at  the  same  time.  But  you 
may  rely  on  it,  and  you  oan 
set  the  thing  going  at  onoe, 
have  the  transfers  filled  in — 
that  is  if  you  want  'em. 

"Good,"  Wendern  held  out 
his  hand  cordially. 

It  was  just  ten  minutes 
to  six  —  and  Katherine  had 
returned.  The  way  was  clear. 
At  the  lonely  little  hotel 
at  Farnham,  in  the  quiet 
night,  as  he  had  stood  looking 
over  the  ponds,  he  had  told 


himself  that  between  him  and 
her  there  stood  a  crowd  of 
people  who  had  been  led  into 
loss,  some  of  them  into  ruin, 
through  his  carelessness  and 
folly.  Now  they  had  stepped 
aside  and  he  could  go  to  her. 
Lant  would  pay  off  the  little 
shareholders;  and  come  what 
would,  whichever  way  the  law- 
suit went,  those  who  had  come 
into  the  Syndicate  on  the 
strength  of  the  London  man- 
ager's name  would  be  paid  off 
on  Wednesday  night ;  they 
would  have  no  part,  no  stake, 
in  the  meeting  on  Thursday. 
The  way  was  clear. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


In  the  drawing-room  at  Mrs 
Fiffer's  the  usual  tea  business 
was  going  on.  Lord  Derby- 
shire appeared  soon  after  Kath- 
erine arrived,  but  she  took  no 
notice  of  him ;  she  sat  in  a 
corner  of  the  canvas-sheltered 
balcony  and  seemed  deaf  to 
everything  in  the  room  beside 
her.  Her  face  was  turned  to- 
wards the  end  of  Exhibition 
Road ;  she  could  see  the  hurry- 
ing traffic  along  the  main  road, 
the  cabs  going  in  and  out  Alex- 
andra Gate  and  the  trees  be- 
yond. Round  the  corner,  on 
the  right,  was  Wendern's 
house, — she  was  conscious  of 
it  every  moment.  Presently 
Derbyshire  went  to  the  bal- 
cony ;  it  seemed  to  worry  her. 

"Go  away,"  she  said,  "I 
want  to  be  left  alone."  It  was 
half  a  snub,  half  an  entreaty. 
"I  can't  talk— please  go." 

He  hesitated  a  moment,  "  All 
right,"  he  said,  "  I  understand. 
I  feel  a  bit  awkward  myself,  as 


if  something  was  the  matter, 
you  know." 

Something  was  evidently  the 
matter  with  Mrs  Fiffer ;  a  little 
group  of  visitors  had  dropped 
in,  they  irritated  her,  she 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  them  in 
order  to  talk  to  Katherine  and 
perhaps  to  Derbyshire.  At 
last  she  remembered  a  picture 
in  her  boudoir, — the  boudoir 
that  she  looked  upon  as  merely 
a  foolish  little  sitting-room,  a 
worry  to  use,  and  containing 
a  great  many  unnecessary 
things  which  the  housemaid 
spent  a  long  time  in  dusting. 

"I  think  you  said  you  had 
to  go  pretty  soon,  Lady  Carter- 
Leigh  ?  "  she  said  with  a  smile, 
to  cover  her  artfulness.  '  *  Now, 
I'd  like,  if  you  don't  mind,  to 
ask  your  opinion  of  one  or  two 
little  things  I  bought  at  Chris- 
tie's last  week, — daresay  you'd 
all  like  to  come  ? "  she  looked 
at  the  others.  "  There's  a  pic- 
ture, and  an  old  crystal  jug 
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with  a  metal  stand  to  it — don't 
know  why  it  has  it,  I'm  sure. 
Perhaps  you'd  be  able  to  tell 
me  if  it's  a  curiosity, — I  really 
can't  guess."  In  a  moment 
she  had  swept  her  callers  away, 
and  she  had  not  the  least  in- 
tention of  letting  them  re-enter 
the  drawing-room  that  after- 
noon. 

When  they  were  alone  Derby- 
shire went  towards  Katherine 
again.  "  I  say,  those  Johnnies 
have  all  gone,"  he  said;  "won't 
you  talk  to  me  now  ?  " 

She  got  up  and  looked  at 
him  as  if  bewildered,  and  trying 
to  remember  who  he  was  and 
why  he  was  there,  and  said,  "I 
want  you  to  ring  the  bell." 

"  Oh,  all  right — funny  thing 
to  do — thought  we  were  going 
to  have  a  little  time  together 
perhaps?" 

She  took  no  notice  of  him, 
but,  going  back  into  the 
drawing-room,  spoke  to  the 
servant.  "  Mr  Wendern  will 
be  here  immediately,"  she 
said ;  "  show  him  into  the 
library,  and  tell  me  when  he 
comes." 

"Yes,  Miss." 

"  Oh,  I  say,"  put  in  Derby- 
shire, "why  shouldn't  he  be 
shown  up  ?  " 

"  I  want  to  see  him  alone ; 
I  am  going  down  in  a  minute 
to  wait  for  him." 

"  Well,  I  say,  but  you  know 
things  are  different  now.  Has 
there  been  anything, — I  mean, 
why  should  you  want  to  see 
Wendern  alone  ?  " 

She  waited  a  minute,  and 
when  she  answered  her  voice 
was  sweet,  but  very  firm. 
"  We  may  as  well  settle 
things  at  once,  Lord  Derby- 
shire  " 


"  But  you're  not  going  to 
call  me  Lord  Derbyshire  any 
longer,  are  you  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head  im- 
patiently as  if  it  were  too 
trivial  a  question  to  consider — 
"  America  is  a  free  country," 
she  went  on,  "  and  I  come  from 
it.  Over  there  women  have 
their  friends — men  friends  as 
well  as  women  friends — and  I 
must  have  mine  if  I  am  to  live 
over  here ;  you  must  under- 
stand that  and  not  worry  me. 
I'm  going  down  to  see  George 
Wendern.  You  had  better 
stay  here  and  have  a  talk 
with  mother  —  she  is  longing 
for  it ;  she  was  taken  by  sur- 
prise, and  before  she  could  say 
anything  those  people  came." 

"All  right." 

"  Then  you  must  go  away ; 
you  are  dining  here  to-night, 
and  we  shall  meet."  A  clock 
on  the  mantelpiece  struck  with 
a  silvery  sound.  "It  is  time," 
she  said.  "  I  told  Mr  Wendern 
to  come  at  six,  and  he  is  always 
punctual.  Ask  mother  to  come 
down  to  the  library  to  me  at 
half-past ;  say  I  want  her  to 
come." 

"  All  right,"  he  said  again, 
with  his  foolish  little  laugh, 
"  I'll  do  as  I'm  told :  I  always 
take  a  hint  if  it's  large  enough 
to  see  —  pleases  people,  you 
know;  and  I  want  to  please 
you  more  than  any  one  else." 
He  shut  the  door  ceremoniously 
after  her,  came  back  to  the 
middle  of  the  room  and 
paused.  "  Awfully  nice  girl," 
he  thought,  "but — well,  I'm 
jiggered." 

Half-way  down  she  pulled 
up  with  a  gesture  of  despair, 
but  there  was  a  flush  on  her 
face,  and  something  like  a 
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smile — a  sorry  frightened  one 
— came  to  her  lips,  as  with 
head  erect  she  entered  the 
library.  Wendern  was  stand- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  room. 
He  went  forward  as  if  to  take 
her  in  his  arms.  "  Katherine 
— Katherine,  my  dear " 

She  held  out  her  hands  to 
keep  him  off;  the  dazed  look 
that  had  been  on  her  face  on 
the  balcony  returned,  but  she 
recovered  quickly.  "  I  thought 
we  might  talk  here  by  our- 
selves," she  said. 

He  looked  at  her  doubtfully 
before  he  answered.  "  It's  what 
I've  been  wishing  for — waiting 
for,"  but  for  the  life  of  him  he 
couldn't  make  another  move- 
ment till  she  had  spoken 
again.  They  stood  looking  at 
each  other  for  a  full  minute. 
He  knew  that  she  was  gather- 
ing courage  to  speak,  and 
waited  till  it  came. 

"I've  been  thinking  of  the 
other  night  at  Brighton."  Each 
word  seemed  to  be  ground  out 
of  her,  though  her  manner 
was  composed.  She  raised  her 
eyes  and  met  his  without 
flinching. 

"  I  have  thought  of  it  every 
hour  since,"  he  answered  slowly. 
"  I  shall  remember  your  face 
looking  down  at  the  sea  and 
up  at  the  stars,  that  came  out 
twinkling  as  if  asking  whether 
they  were  too  soon,  as  long  as 
I  live." 

"I  said  some  things  I  oughtn't 
to  have  said.  I  wish  I  hadn't 
— that  we  hadn't  taken  that 
walk." 

"  Why?    Wern't  they  true?  " 

"  If  they  were  it  makes  no 
difference.  I  wanted  you  to 

come  to-day  to  tell  you " 

her  head  drooped,  a  break  was 


in  her  voice, — "I  don't  feel  as 
if  I  can " 

"  Katherine  beloved,  what  is 
the  matter  ?  "  He  went  up  to 
her  then  and  tried  to  put  his 
arm  round  her.  She  held  him 
off  with  a  movement  that  was 
almost  one  of  distress.  The 
flush  on  her  face  deepened. 

"  No,"  she  said,  "  you  mustn't 

— I  want  to  tell  you "  She 

stopped  again. 

"I  want  to  tell  you,"  he  said 
passionately,  "but  you  know 
it,  that  I  love  you — I  love  you. 
Why  won't  you  let  me  tell  you 
so,  you  are  more  beautiful  than 
ever  with  that  colour  in  your 
face," — he  bent  over  her  per- 
plexed and  wondering.  "I 
didn't  think  any  woman  in 
the  world  could  take  my  life 
into  her  hands  as  you  have 
done." 

"  You  mustn't  say  it  That's 
why  I  sent  for  you,  I  wouldn't 
let  any  one  else  tell  you — I'm 
engaged  to  Lord  Derbyshire." 
She  staggered  to  a  seat  and 
sat  down,  waiting  for  him  to 
speak. 

"When  did  it  happen?"  he 
asked  calmly. 

"  Yesterday  afternoon  —  he 
telegraphed  early  that  he  was 
coming,  that  was  why  I  stayed 
on." 

"I  saw  him  yesterday.  I 
expect  he  was  hurrying  off 
then.  Had  you  made  up  your 
mind  when  I  came  the  other 
day  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head.  "  After 
you'd  gone  I  thought  it  all  out 
—I  told  you  I  had  to  do  that." 

"Yes.  But  I  don't  under- 
stand yet  ?  " 

"  You  see  you  belong  to  the 
New  World  too,  and  I  should 
have  expected  that  you  should 
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care,  as  I  do,  for  the  things 
they  have  here — the  things 
that  haven't  had  time  to  grow 
up  over  there — we  come  for 
them  —  we  want  them  and 
worship  them ; "  the  last  words 
were  said  in  a  low  tone,  as  if 
they  were  a  plea  for  meroy. 

He  looked  at  her  again,  his 
voice  was  cynical  as  he 
answered.  "Let's  face  it 
squarely.  I  love  you,  and  you 
know  it.  The  other  night, 
when  we  stood  together  on 
that  white  road  looking  down 
at  the  sea " 

"The  sound  of  it  has  been 
in  my  ears  ever  since,"  she  said 
forlornly. 

"  There's  nothing  so  wise  in 
creation  —  it  knows  all  the 
eternal  truths  and  was  whisper- 
ing them  to  us — that's  why  I 
felt  that  you  loved  me;  per- 
haps I  was  a  conceited  ass,  but 
I  could  have  sworn  it," — he 
waited,  but  she  made  no 
answer.  "And  as  I  motored 
back,  away  from  you,  I  made 
plans  of  all  we  would  do  when 
we  were  married,  and  of  how 
the  angels,  if  there  are  any, 
would  drop  out  of  the  skies 
with  envy  and  turn  into 
mortal  men.  All  the  time  you 
were  caring  for  Derbyshire,  or 
planning  to  take  him  anyway 
— for  the  things  he  has,  the 
things  of  the  Old  World  that 
I  can't  give  you?" 

She  raised  her  head  defiantly. 
"  American  girls  come  over  and 
marry  for  them.  I  used  to 
think  it  was  just  vanity,  but  it 
isn't.  I've  thought  it  all  out. 
Father  went  on  piling  up 
money,  but  he  could  only  spend 
it  on  houses  and  carriages,  and 
diamonds  newly  come  from 
Kimberley " 


"  Didn't  they  satisfy  him  ?  " 

"Why,  yes,  well  enough — 
but  he  wanted  more  —  he 
thought  I  should  get  it  for 
him.  You  see  they  didn't  give 
him  a  name  written  in  Domes- 
day Book,  nor  family  castles, 
nor  armour  in  which  his 
ancestors  had  gone  to  battle 
— we  haven't  got  anything  of 
that  sort.  They  have  here ; 
but  their  best  things  are  going 
to  ruin,  they'll  crumble  away 
if  something  isn't  done,  and 
the  country  will  forget  every- 
thing that's  made  it  what  it 
is,  and  helped  to  fill  West- 
minster Abbey " 

"But  what,  in  Heaven's 
name,  has  all  this  to  do  with 
you?" 

"That's  where  I  come  in — 
don't  you  think  it'll  be  splendid 
to  pull  together  an  old  family 
like  Lord  Derbyshire's  ?  "  Her 
voice  was  proud  but  her  eyes 
looked  almost  scared. 

"  Good  Lord  !  "  he  said,  as  if 
in  a  dream. 

"  He  hasn't  a  penny  to  spend 
because  of  the  mortgages  on 
his  property,"  she  went  on. 
"He  told  mother  that  his 
fences  were  dropping  to  bits, 
and  he  can't  do  any  of  the 
things  he  ought  for  his  tenants. 
He  has  a  castle  that'll  fall  if 
money  isn't  spent  on  it.  It  has 
dungeons,  and  a  moat,  and 
secret  doors,  and  all  the  things 
one  reads  of  in  history  and 
romance ;  but  that  we'll  never 
have  in  America  as  long  as  we 
live.  If  something  doesn't 
happen  his  name  will  be 
dragged  down  with  his  castle, 
he'll  have  to  go  into  trade — or 
something." 

"  Well  ?  Why  shouldn't 
he?" 
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"  It  must  be  pretty  bad  to  do 
that  when  you've  ancestors 
who  went  to  the  Crusades. 
No  one  who  has  family  pictures 
and  armour  at  first-hand  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  do  it.  My 
money  will  set  the  whole  thing 
right — it'll  set  a  little  bit  of  this 
beautiful,  wonderful  country 
right — the  peasants  will  come 
back  to  live  on  the  land,  and 
we'll  be  there  to  do  things  for 
them,  to  make  them  content 
as  they  used  to  be  centuries 

ago "  she  stopped  as  if  her 

courage  had  given  out,  and 
waited  for  him  to  speak. 

Taken  aback  by  the  whole 
argument,  he  stood  staring  at 
her.  "It  all  seems  highly 
poetical,  no  doubt,"  he  said  at 
last.  "And  Derbyshire  him- 
self, how  does  he  come  into  the 
picture?" 

"When  he's  rich  again  and 
among  the  right  people  he'll 

be      the      real      thing      once 

11 
ynorft 

"In  fact,  you  are  going  to 
marry  him  in  order  to  do  up 
his  property  and  make  him 
solvent ;  and  you  imagine  that 
he'll  turn  into  a  noble  of  the 
olden  time  again  ?  " 

"Perhaps."  There  seemed 
to  be  an  entreaty  in  her  heart 
when  she  spoke  again,  not  to 
make  a  sorry  joke  of  what  was 
deadly  earnest  to  her.  "But 
it  isn't  for  him,  it  is  for  what 
he  represents.  If  you  and  I 
married,  no  one  would  be  the 
better  for  it  but  our  two  selves  ; 
besides,  what  good  then  would 
the  money  be  that  father  spent 
all  those  years  in  piling  up  ?  I 
want  to  do  my  very  best  by  it 
— by  all  the  years  of  his  work 
that  it  represents — to  weave 
it  in  with  the  history  and 


poetry  over  here,  the  things 
that  are  beautiful  and  pictur- 
esque, woven  in  with  England 
itself,  the  real  England  that 
was,  before  it  was  spoilt  by 
shoddy  rich  people  who  have 
no  sense  of  what  they  ought 
to  do  with  money :  I  have  a 
sense — I'll  spend  it  properly." 
Her  voice  was  passionate ;  it 
was  impossible  to  help  feeling 
how  keenly  she  had  thought 
it  out. 

"You  are  not  in  love  with 
him?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"And  Derbyshire — is  he  in 
love  with  you?" 

"He  likes  me  well  enough — 
and  he's  doing  the  right  thing, 
as  I  am.  Surely  you  know 
how  it  is  with  all  us  Americans 
who  come  over  and  marry 
aristocrats — or  aristocrats  who 
go  over  there  and  marry  us ; 
we  know  well  enough  what 
we're  doing,  and  so  do  they — 
they  don't  make  any  mistake 
about  it,  but  we  eaeh  give  the 
other  a  good  deal.  I  feel  I'm 
putting  father's  money  to  the 
right  use.  Why,  his  name  will 
have  to  be  in  Debrett  and  a 
dozen  other  places  where  noth- 
ing else  I  could  do  in  the  world 
would  put  it.  I  should  be 
wicked  just  to  think  of  my- 
self." 

"  A  good  many  of  your  coun- 
trywomen have  done  what  you 
are  going  to  do  and  rather 
enjoy  it,"  he  said  bitterly. 

"  You  don't  suppose  they've 
done  it  for  love  of  the  men,  do 
you  ?  They've  done  it  for  the 
same  reason  that  I'm  going  to 
do  it — and  it  isn't  all  unselfish- 
ness, don't  think  that." 

"I  don't.  You  want  to  be 
a  peeress,  of  course  —  your 
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money  and  Derbyshire  will 
make  you  one " 

"But  he  couldn't  go  on 
unless  something  was  done, 
and  that  old  house  prevented 
from  falling  to  bits,"  she  urged, 
as  if  she  thought  he  would 
come  to  see  the  point  of  her 
argument. 

"Why  didn't  you  ask  Ken- 
ton  the  other  night  to  give 
him  a  few  thousands  ?  " 

"He  has  a  son  of  his  own, 
why  should  he?  He  doesn't 
want  to  pull  down  one  house 
to  build  up  another  that  per- 
haps isn't  as  old  as  his  own — 
I  don't  know."  She  stopped 
for  a  moment.  "  You  think  it 
vulgar  of  me,  or  *  snobby '  as 
the  English  people  love  to  say. 
I  heard  it  in  your  voice  just 
now  when  you  said  I  wanted 
to  be  a  peeress.  I  do  in  a  way, 
but  it  isn't — snobby, — or  vul- 
gar; it's  because  being  one  is 
part  of  it — part  of  the  things 
that  are  historical, — the  things 
with  which  I  want  to  be 
identified.  I  don't  want  to  go 
driving  motor -oars  to  Ascot 
and  Ranelagh,  to  any  of  the 
places  where  rich  people  go,  or 
to  give  big  dinners  with  too 
much  to  eat,  and  big  parties 
with  people  at  them  I  hardly 
know,  or  to  lose  money  at 
cards;  I  won't  do  any  of  the 
things  that  silly  people  copied 
from  us  in  the  early  days,  for 
the  right  people  among  us 
don't  do  them  now — they  were 
just  wild  oats " 

"  And  had  you  forgotten  all 
this  the  other  night  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  was  forgetting — I'll 
never  forget  again." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence. 
They  stood  facing  each  other, 
he  still  wonderstruck ;  she  with 


a  wild  light  shining  from  her 
eyes,  her  hand  at  her  throat 
as  if  to  steady  her  voice,  and 
to  force  from  her  lips  all  that 
with  dogged  determination  she 
meant  to  say.  She  looked  like 
a  creature  at  bay  half  scared, 
but  full  of  a  strange  courage 
that  helped  her  to  forget 
the  conflicting  forces  in  her 
heart. 

At  last  Wendern  spoke. 
"Well,"  he  said,  "this  is 
a  strange  sideway  into  Hell 
for  me,  the  worst  turn  that 
things  have  taken.  I  wonder 
why  it  is  I  love  you  ?  For  I 
do — I  love  you  so  much  that 
I'd  like  to  throttle  you  as  you 
stand  there — and  kiss  you  till 
you  died." 

"I'd  love  you  to  do  it," 
burst  from  her  lips. 

"Then  in  God's  name  be 
natural,"  he  cried,  springing 
forward.  "  Let  Derbyshire 
have  your  money,  every  stiver 
of  it,  —  send  it  round  to  him 
packed  in  American  trunks, — 
but  let  us  be  together ;  you  love 
me,  and  you  know  it." 

"Yes,  I  love  you,  and  I 
know  it — but  I'm  going  to  do 
what  I  say  if  I  die  doing  it. 
Besides,  he  couldn't  take  it 
without  me." 

"  Heiresses  are  plentiful 
enough.  Let  him  patch  up 
his  castle  and  cultivate  his 
land  with  some  other  woman's 
fortune.  Your  father  and 
mother  married  because  they 
loved  each  other — man  and 
woman  existed  before  castles 
and  aristocrats,  as  you  call 
them,  had  been  invented. 
Isn't  that  tradition  enough 
for  you  to  carry  on  ?  Do  what 
you  like  with  your  money,  but 
let  us  go  away  together,  back 
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to  the  New  World — and  you 
shall  be  queen  of  it " 

"No " 

"Yes —  yes!"  the  words 
rushed  from  him  now  like  a 
torrent.  "  We'll  put  up  a 
shanty  on  the  spot  where  my 
father  and  mother  were  all  the 
world  to  each  other  when  they 
were  poor  and  couldn't  see  four 
meals  ahead.  Let  us  be  poor 
and  live  there,  as  they  did,  till 
we  can  build  a  palace  and  buy 
a  crown  for  you,  my  dear — my 
dear  who  is  a  fool — as  all  best 
loved  women  are  fools " 

"I  believe  I  should  be 
happier,  —  I  wish  I  were  a 
beggar." 

"  Be  one,  as  perhaps  I  may. 
Let  us  go  out  into  the  open, 
penniless  together — some  day 
we'll  build  the  palace  and  store 
it  with  beautiful  things  for  all 
the  world  to  see — we  shall  be 
its  wardens." 

"You  are  talking  nonsense, 
George,"  she  said  with  a  queer 
little  smile,  half  tender,  half 
longing. 

Then  suddenly  he  remem- 
bered. "Katherine,"  he  cried, 
"it's  just  possible  that  I  shall 
be  a  beggar,  and  soon — soon, 
in  sober  truth."  After  all, 
the  lawsuit  might  fail;  for 
the  moment  it  seemed  that 
it  would  mean  salvation  to 
him. 

"You?" 

"If  we  went  forth  two 
beggars  trudging  along  the 
highway,  or  sitting  by  the 
wayside" — she  looked  at  him 
in  wonder — "we'd  seek  the 
magic  way — and  find  it." 

"  The  magic  way  ?  " 

"  The  dream  way.  Along  it 
are  signposts  pointing  towards 
realities."  Wendern  the  ideal- 


ist and  dreamer  was  speaking 
now. 

For  a  moment  she  hesi- 
tated, then  with  a  gesture  of 
despair  threw  np  her  hands. 
"I  mustn't,"  she  cried,  "I 
mustn't.  You  come  from  a 
country,  as  I  do,  where  there's 
money,  and  ways  to  get  it,  but 
nothing  else  ;  and,  between  us, 
what  I  owe  my  people  bars 
the  way.  I've  got  to  do  what 
I'm  doing,  and  you  won't 
make  me  turn  away, — I  feel 
it's  great." 

"  Great  !  High  God  in 
heaven — great !  "  Then  he  was 
tender  again.  "Think  what 
life  might  be " 

Passionately  she  answered, 
"I  know,  well  enough — but  I 
wouldn't  be  satisfied  with  my- 
self; that's  what  you  don't 
see." 

"Oh,  yes!  I  see.  And  it 
hits  me  hard,  as  one's  virtues 
often  do  when  they  round  on 
one,  for  I've  been  thinking  of 
the  right  use  of  money  lately." 

"  Yes— yes— that's  what  I 
mean,  that's  what  this  will  be. 
I  want  to  help  the  world." 

"  My  dear,  you  are  a  dreamer 
too." 

"Yes,  I'm  a  dreamer  too, 
and  I  mustn't  wake;  I've  got 
to  dream — it's  waking  that 
often  brings  misery."  She 
turned  upon  him  with  "I 
want  you  to  go;  I  can't  bear 
it  any  longer — it's  too  much. 
I  just  beg  you  to  go.  Nothing 
will  alter  it,  nothing  in  the 
world.  I  don't  mean  it  to  be 
altered,"  she  added  in  the  dog- 
ged tone  he  had  heard  before. 
It  kept  him  at  bay:  a  minute 
before  he  would  have  taken 
her  in  his  arms  at  any  price, 
and  kissed  her  a  hundred 
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times,  feeling  it  to  be  a  death 
song. 

He  took  a  step  backwards. 

"I  want  you  to  go,"  she  said 
again ;  "  my  mother  will  be 
here  directly."  Then,  as  if  she 
were  still  trying  to  make  him 
see  her  point,  she  went  on  in 
a  sad  apologetic  voice :  "  She 
has  wanted  me  to  do  this — 
and  it  is  great ;  you  may  soon0, 
but  it  is.  I  am  doing  the 
right  thing — I  want  to  say  it 
again — I  want  you  to  feel  it. 
The  right  thing  by  her  and  my 
father.  And  I'm  doing  some- 
thing for  the  world,  this  dear 
Old  World  that  we  used  to  look 
forward  so  much  to  seeing. 
I'm  setting  something  right 
in  it.  Some  of  us  do  right  in 
one  way,  George  Wendern,  and 
some  in  another." 

He  laughed  out  in  an  agony. 
"The  world  is  full  of  strange 
apostles  to-day  :  an  hour  ago  a 
man  was  with  me  who  talked 
of  robbing  people  for  their 
good,  as  a  cure  for  folly  or 
worldliness,  a  man  I  had  known 
for  years  and  had  stood  beside 
at  the  keenest  moment  of  his 
life.  And  now  you — oh,  my 
God !  you,  Katherine,  have 
turned  yourself  into  a  young 
missionary  who,  against  the 
dictates  of  her  own  heart,  is 
going  out  to  help  the  pauper 
lord;  a  sweet  girl  saint,  who 
will  have  a  coronet  for  her 
head  instead  of  a  halo,  a  family 
estate  and  liveried  servants  to 
wait  upon  her  instead  of  the 
man  she  loves  beside  her  and 
his  children  about  her  knees — 
a  girl  saint  who  sacrifices  her- 
self for  what  her  money  may 
do,  and  refuses  to  think  of 
what  her  womanhood  means." 

"Oh,  don't,  don't,"  she  cried, 


and  put  her  arm  across  her 
eyes. 

"  This  hour  has  swept  away 
the  best  dream  of  my  life.  But 
go  and  be  my  Lady  Derby- 
shire, and  have  your  castle  and 
your  attendants,  your  family 
diamonds  that  Kimberley  never 
knew " 

"  Oh,  how  cruel  you  are — or 
are  you  trying  to  insult  me  ?  " 

He  softened  then.  "Yes,  I 
am  a  brute,  perhaps,"  he  said. 
"  But  think  what  life  might  be 
if  we  were  together !  " 

"  I  know,"  she  said  passion- 
ately, "  I  know  well  enough, 
George.  But  I  wouldn't  be 
satisfied  with  myself;  that's 
what  you  don't  see.  Hark,  I 
think  mother  is  coming." 

He  made  a  sound  of  derision. 
"  Your  mother — yes,  dear,  your 
mother." 

The  door  opened  and  Mrs 
Fiffer  entered.  She  hesitated 
and  looked  at  him  curiously, 
then  turned  to  her  daughter 
and  asked,  "  Have  you  told  Mr 
Wendern  the  news  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  have  told  him," 
Katherine  answered.  She  was 
a  little  breathless;  her  arm 
rested  on  the  high  back  of  a 
chair  as  if  for  support. 

"  And  what  do  you  think  of 
it,  Mr  Wendern?"'  Mrs  Fiffer 
looked  at  him  again. 

"He's  a  good  chap  and  de- 
serves his  luck  —  though  it's 
eolossal." 

"  I'm  glad  you  like  him. 
What  I  think  is  that  he  hasn't 
got  any  of  the  tricks  of  some 
of  the  young  men  over  here; 
and  then  he  is  poor.  Kather- 
ine would  have  felt  she  wasn't 
turning  her  money  to  proper 
account  if  she  married  a  rich 
man." 
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"It's  a  fine  idea." 

"  She  was  always  full  of 
ideas,"  Mrs  Fiffer  answered 
with  pride  and  satisfaction. 
"Now,  Mr  Wendern,  I  want 
you  to  tell  Mrs  Berwick,  if  you 
don't  mind,  that  I  didn't  know 
it  when  I  saw  her  this  after- 
noon, or  she  might  think  I 
was  unfriendly  not  to  say  any- 
thing." 

"I'll  tell  her."  As  if  there 
was  no  more  to  say  he  held 
out  his  hand  to  Mrs  Fiffer, 
looked  round  at  Katherine 
with  a  smile,  and  went. 

"What  did  you  say  to  him 
—did  he  mind?"  Mrs  Fiffer 
asked. 

Katherine  was  standing  with 
her  arms  thrown  up,  her  hands 
clasped  behind  her  head;  she 
looked  like  a  wild  creature  who 
had  run  a  race  and  was  paying 
for  it — with  life,  and  yet  knew 
that  the  victory  had  had  to 
be  gained  at  any  cost.  She 
stared  at  her  mother  as  if 
taken  by  surprise.  "  Say," 
she  panted,  "what  did  I  say? 
I  don't  know — but,  mother — 
mother,"  she  seemed  to  be 
stricken  with  despair,  "all 
things  have  to  be  paid  for, 
and  nothing  so  dearly  as 
money." 

"  As  money  ?  " 

"Yes."  She  shut  her  eyes 
and  shivered  for  a  moment  as 
if  with  pain,  "It's  paid  for 
with  life  and  hope  and  love. 
But  you  don't  understand, 
mother  dear,  you  forget.  Go 
upstairs,"  she  added  gently, 


"  I've  done  what  you  wish. 
I've  done  my  duty  to  father's 
money.  Go  upstairs  and  be 
satisfied." 

"Well,  but " 

"Go,  mother  dear,"  she  en- 
treated, "I  must  be  alone,  I 
must  indeed."  She  kissed  the 
kindly,  shrewd  face  before  she 
closed  the  door ;  Mrs  Fiffer 
heard  it  softly  looked. 

Then  Katherine  threw  her- 
self down,  and  rose  again  and 
walked  to  and  fro,  and  had  it 
out  with  herself.  "It's  done, 
it's  done,  but  oh  !  the  misery 
of  it,"  she  moaned;  "  and 
George  Wendern  —  George 
Wendern,  I  love  you — I  love 
you  and  want  to  be  yours — 
a  beggar,  a  thief,  anything  in 
the  world,  if  only  I  be  yours. 
This  is  where  your  arms  went, 
when  you  took  hold  of  me," — 
she  rested  her  face  down  on 
her  sleeves,  —  "  Oh,  George 
Wendern,  I'm  a  fool,  a  fool, 
and  yet  what  I'm  doing  is 
right.  You  will  never  dream 
what  it  costs  me,  you  will 
never  believe;  but  it  must  be 
right,  it  must  be  fine,  it  is — it 
is — as  it's  fine  sometimes  for 
people  to  let  themselves  be  put 
on  the  rack;  I'm  on  the  rack 
now,  but  I  won't  flinch.  I'll 
go  through  with  it — but  I  love 
you,  love  you.  George  Wen- 
dern— George  Wendern." 

There  was  a  loud  knock  at 
the  street  door;  she  heard  it, 
though  the  library  was  far 
down  the  hall.  Lord  Derby- 
shire had  come. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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MUSINGS     WITHOUT     METHOD. 

A  HERO  -  WORSHIPPER — PARTISANSHIP  BY  TRADITION — CHARLES 
JAMES  POX — SIR  GEORGE  TREVELYAN'S  SENSELESS  PANEGYRIC— 
AN  ORATOR  WITHOUT  PRINCIPLE — THE  POLICY  OF  SURRENDER — 
GEORGE  BORROW — PEDANT  AND  MAN  OF  ACTION. 


THE  first  volume  of  Sir 
George  Trevelyan's  *  George 
the  Third  and  Charles  Fox' 
(London :  Longmans)  is  out  of 
date  in  the  very  hour  of  its 
publication.  It  represents  the 
views  of  the  desperate  Whigs, 
which  will  never  again  be  ex- 
pressed by  a  serious  historian 
on  either  side  the  Atlantic.  It 
possesses  all  those  qualities 
which  shine  in  orations  de- 
livered on  the  Fourth  of  July, 
to  the  accompaniment  of 
squibs  and  crackers,  by  pious 
Yankees.  It  might  be  read 
at  Coney  Island  with  the 
help  of  a  megaphone,  and 
illustrated  by  the  familiar  set- 
pieces  which  display  one  brave 
American  boy  putting  to  rout 
a  whole  company  of  George 
III.'s  "lobsters."  As  a  piece 
of  history  it  belongs  to  the 
dark  ages.  Its  method  is 
simplicity  itself.  Whatever 
the  English  Government  did 
was  wrong,  merely  because  the 
English  Government  did  it. 
The  American  rebels  were 
blameless  patriots,  repelling 
with  honour  and  courage  the 
wanton  attacks  of  a  "criminal " 
and  a  "  brutal "  monarch. 
Above  all,  Charles  Fox  was 
a  person  of  blameless  character 
and  lofty  ideals,  inspired  by 
pure  and  devout  love  of  his 
country,  and  from  the  cradle 


to  the  grave  completely  care- 
less of  his  own  profit  and 
advantage.  Such  are  the 
foundations  of  Sir  George 
Trevelyan's  argument,  and  it 
is  not  his  fault  if  the  whole 
world  will  not  accept  his  shift- 
ing sand  for  solid  rock. 

Sir  George  Trevelyan  is 
incapable  of  discovering  the 
truth  concerning  the  American 
revolution,  because  he  refuses 
to  contemplate  its  origins  with 
a  just  and  tranquil  eye.  For 
him  the  Stamp  Act  and  all  the 
measures  that  followed  it  are 
crimes  against  nature.  "  Lord 
North,"  he  writes  solemnly, 
"  throwing  open  the  casket  of 
Pandora,  invited  Parliament 
to  wreck  the  prosperity  of 
Boston  and  extinguish  the 
freedom  of  Massachusetts." 
And  again  of  the  same  states- 
man he  says  that  he  "em- 
barked upon  the  policy  of 
taxing  America  for  the  relief 
of  the  British  Treasury."  A 
writer  who  bases  his  researches 
upon  such  blind  prejudices  as 
these  will  wander  for  ever 
in  the  dark.  The  American 
Rebellion  was  rendered  inevi- 
table on  the  day  whereon 
Wolfe  defeated  the  French 
before  Quebec.  The  future 
lay  clearly  exposed  before 
the  statesmen  of  the  time, 
French  and  English  alike. 
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Choiseul  warned  Stanley,  as 
Parkman  tells  us,  that  the 
Colonists  in  America  "  would 
not  fail  to  shake  off  their  de- 
pendence the  moment  Canada 
should  be  ceded."  Thirteen 
years  before — again  we  quote 
Parkman  —  "  the  Swedish 
traveller  Kalm  declared  that 
the  presence  of  the  French 
in  America  gave  the  best 
assurance  to  Great  Britain 
that  its  own  colonies  would 
remain  in  due  subjection." 
Benjamin  Franklin's  was  the 
one  dissentient  voice.  For  a 
reason  little  flattering  to  the 
Americans,  he  did  not  believe 
in  the  likelihood  of  revolt. 
"If  the  Colonies  could  not 
agree  to  unite  against  the 
French  and  Indians,"  he  wrote, 
"  can  it  reasonably  be  supposed 
that  there  is  any  danger  of 
their  uniting  against  their  own 
nation,  which  it  is  well  known 
they  all  love  much  more  than 
they  love  one  another.  I  will 
venture  to  say  union  amongst 
them  for  such  a  purpose  is  not 
merely  improbable,  but  im- 
possible." Thus  Franklin,  and 
the  event  proved  that  he  had 
a  far  dimmer  view  of  the 
future  than  Kalm  or  Choiseul. 
In  truth,  the  apathy  and 
disunion  of  the  Colonists  had 
hampered  the  British,  fighting 
in  their  defence,  at  every  step. 
Provincials  in  character  as  in 
name,  they  had  cherished  no 
other  thoughts  than  of  their 
own  ease  and  prosperity.  They 
were  incapable  of  taking  a 
larger,  wider  view  of  their 
imperial  responsibility.  There 
is  abundance  of  evidence  to 
this  effect  in  the  pages  of 


Parkman  and  elsewhere  for 
those  who  are  willing  to  ac- 
cept it.  And  if  the  Colonists 
were  careless  of  their  duty 
before  the  conquest  of  Canada, 
they  fell  far  deeper  into  the 
pit  of  apathy  when  Wolfe's 
victory  had  saved  them  from 
immediate  danger.  In  1764 
Bouquet  delivered  Virginia 
and  Maryland  from  the  In- 
dians who  harried  them.  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  rewarded 
him  by  a  refusal  of  aid  and 
by  base  ingratitude.  They 
made  it  clear  to  him  "that 
they  would  take  no  burden 
upon  themselves  which  they 
could  lay  upon  the  British 
soldier  —  that,  in  fact,  they 
would  even  allow  sick  High- 
landers to  be  dragged  out  of 
hospital  to  the  front  to  defend 
able-bodied  Americans." 

As  the  Colonies  were  not 
disposed  to  protect  them- 
selves, it  did  not  seem  un- 
reasonable that  they  should 
be  asked  for  a  contribution 
to  be  used  in  their  defence. 
Here,  indeed,  we  may  discover 
the  origin  and  propriety  of  the 
Stamp  Act.  It  was  not  a 
crime  against  man  ;  it  was  not 
an  outrage  upon  virtue.  There 
was  nothing  in  it  to  stagger 
"  humanity  "  or  to  inflame  the 
Whigs.  Only  by  an  indirect 
stroke  was  it  designed  to  save 
the  British  Treasury  from  ex- 
pense. The  sum  which  it  was 
expected  to  raise— £100,000— 
was  to  be  spent  in  the  Colonies 
and  for  their  protection  alone. 
"  The  measures  on  the  part  of 
the  mother  -  country  which 
aroused  the  resentment  of  the 
British  provinces,"  writes 
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Parkman,  "far  from  being 
oppressive,  were  less  burden- 
some than  the  navigation  laws 
to  which  they  had  long  sub- 
mitted." Prudent  and  mode- 
rate as  were  the  measures,  they 
inspired  the  agitators  of  Boston 
to  deeds  of  lawless  violence.  At 
last  we  may  all  know,  if  we 
will,  the  truth  of  the  heroio 
"  Boston  Massacre "  and  of 
the  valiant  "  Tea  Party."  The 
honest  research  of  American 
scholars  has  made  these 
hypocrisies  clear,  and  only 
the  excitement  of  an  annual 
festival,  the  Guy  Fawkes'  Day 
of  America,  could  justify  the 
Whiggish  heresies  of  Sir 
George  Trevelyan. 

As  in  Sir  George  Trevelyan's 
opinion  the  American  Rebellion 
was  "infamous"  in  its  origin, 
so  it  was  "criminal"  in  its 
conduct.  He  would,  we  sup- 
pose, have  preferred  that  the 
British  should  have  made  no 
attempt  to  defend  their  rights 
and  perform  their  duties.  He 
would,  perhaps,  have  left  the 
Loyalists  to  suffer  outrage  and 
insult,  unprotected  and  un- 
avenged. Happily  the  Gov- 
ernment which  he  loads  with 
reproaches  was  not  of  this 
mind.  Hampered  as  she  was 
by  the  incompetence  of  Ger- 
maine,  by  the  open  treachery 
of  Fox,  by  the  natural  diffi- 
culties of  a  campaign  fought 
at  so  great  a  distance  from 
its  base,  by  the  .interested 
hostility  of  all  Europe,  Britain 
acquitted  herself  honourably. 
No  other  nation  at  that  time 
could  have  achieved  what 
Britain  achieved.  Had  she 
been  served  by  a  wiser, 
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stronger,  honester  Minister 
than  Germaine,  had  she  rid 
herself  of  traitors,  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  she  would  have 
fought  the  Revolution  to  a 
triumphant  finish.  As  it  was, 
she  came  within  actual  sight 
of  success.  "We  are  at  the 
end  of  our  tether,"  wrote 
Washington  in  1781.  General 
Greene's  biographer  speaks  still 
more  plainly.  "  Great  Britain," 
says  he,  "  desisted  from  the 
contest  exactly  when  she  ought 
most  to  have  pressed  it."  And 
the  Whigs  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  Great  Britain  con- 
tinued a  hopeless  struggle  out 
of  sheer  wantonness,  "  to  wreck 
the  prosperity  of  Boston  and 
extinguish  the  freedom  of 
Massachusetts."  Happily  it  is 
in  the  eyes  of  Whigs  alone 
that  surrender  is  the  whole 
duty  of  man,  and  to  prosecute 
what  the  nation  believes  a 
righteous  war  the  most  des- 
picable of  crimes. 

Sir  George  Trevelyan's  book, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  wrapped  in  a 
mist  of  prejudice,  and  nowhere 
is  his  prejudice  darker  than 
in  his  glorification  of  Burke's 
protest  against  the  employ- 
ment of  Indians  in  civilised 
warfare.  The  protest  might 
perhaps  have  been  reasonable 
had  it  been  made  with  fairness 
and  justice,  though  many  wise 
men  thought  it  impossible  to 
exclude  the  Indians  from  the 
contest.  In  Burke's  mouth  it 
was  merely  an  opportunity  of 
insulting  his  country  and  of 
"  convulsing  his  audience  by  a 
parody  of  Burgoyne's  address 
to  the  Indians."  Burgoyne 
was  an  English  soldier,  fighting 
2B 
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for  his  country,  and  therefore  a 
fitting  subject  for  the  ponder- 
ous ridicule  of  Mr  Burke.  Nor 
did  that  eminent  Whig  think 
it  worth  while  to  mention  that 
the  Americans  had  fought  side 
by  side  with  Indians  two  years 
before,  and  had  incurred  no 
blame.  He  preferred  to  believe 
that  his  country  was  always  in 
the  wrong,  and  he  finds  in  Sir 
George  Trevelyan  a  devout 
disciple.  That  there  were 
cruelties  and  barbarities  on 
either  side  may  be  acknow- 
ledged. War,  especially  civil 
war,  is  not  made  with  gloved 
hands,  and  though  a  historian 
may  have  his  preferences,  he 
may  not  exclude  even  his  own 
countrymen  wholly  from  the 
light  of  truth.  "  There  can  be 
no  doubt/'  says  an  American 
writer,  "that  the  Tory  wrong- 
doings have  been  grossly  ex- 
aggerated, or  at  least  have 
been  dwelt  upon  as  dreadful 
scenes  of  depravity  to  form  a 
background  for  the  heroism 
and  fortitude  of  the  patriotic 
party  whose  misdeeds  are  passed 
over  very  lightly."  And  per- 
haps the  time  has  come  when, 
for  their  own  self-respect  and 
for  the  respect  they  owe  to 
the  Americans,  our  historians 
will  cease  from  these  acts  of 
political  cannibalism,  which, 
however  much  they  may 
indulge  their  pride,  appear 
ridiculous  to  enlightened 
readers  on  either  side  the 
Atlantic. 

There  is  less  excuse  for  the 
exposition  of  Whiggish  preju- 
dice, because,  as  we  have  said, 
the  historians  of  America  have 
long  looked  upon  the  history  of 


the  Rebellion  with  the  eyes 
of  impartiality.  Here,  for  in- 
stance, is  an  extract  from 
Professor  Tyler's  '  Literary 
History  of  the  American  Re- 
volution,' which  we  oppose 
with  confidence  to  Sir  George 
Trevelyan's  traditional  con- 
demnation of  Great  Britain. 
"Hardly  have  we  known," 
writes  Professor  Tyler,  "sel- 
dom have  we  been  reminded, 
that  the  side  of  the  Loyalists, 
as  they  called  themselves,  of 
the  Tories,  as  they  were  scorn- 
fully nicknamed  by  their  op- 
ponents, was  even  in  argument 
not  a  weak  one,  and  in  motive 
and  sentiment  not  a  base  one, 
and  in  devotion  and  self-sacri- 
fice not  an  unheroio  one.  .  .  . 
May  we  not  now  hope  that  it 
will  not  any  longer  cost  us  too 
great  an  effort  to  look  calmly, 
even  considerately,  at  least 
fairly,  upon  what,  in  the  words 
and  acts  of  the  Tories,  our 
fathers  and  grandfathers  could 
hardly  endure  to  look  at  at  all  ? 
And  surely  our  willingness  to 
do  this  oan  hardly  be  lessened 
by  the  consideration  that,  'in 
dealing  with  an  enemy,  not  only 
dead,  but  dead  in  exile  and 
defeat,  candour  prescribes  the 
fullest  measure  of  generous 
treatment.'  At  any  rate,  the 
American  Revolution  affords 
no  exemption  from  the  general 
law  of  historic  investigation, — 
that  the  truth  is  to  be  found 
only  by  him  who  searches  for 
it  with  an  unbiassed  mind. 
Until  we  shall  be  able  to  take, 
respecting  the  problems  and 
the  parties  of  our  own  Revolu- 
tion, the  same  attitude  which 
we  freely  and  easily  take 
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respecting  the  problems  and 
parties  of  other  revolutions, 
— that  is,  the  attitude  not 
of  hereditary  partisans,  but  of 
scientific  investigators, — will  it 
be  forbidden  us  to  acquire  a 
thoroughly  discriminating  and 
just  acquaintance  with  that  pro- 
digious epoch  in  our  history."  l 
Sir  George  Trevelyan  is  unable 
to  deal  with  an  enemy,  especi- 
ally when  that  enemy  is  his 
own  land,  with  "the  fullest 
measure  of  generous  treat- 
ment." An  hereditary  parti- 
san of  Charles  James  Fox,  he 
clings  fast  to  the  prejudices  of 
his  hero,  and  rejects  the  know- 
ledge of  all  facts  that  were  not 
acceptable  to  his  hero  and  his 
hero's  friends. 

And  as  in  Sir  George  Tre- 
velyan's  view  the  Americans 
are  always  right,  so  they  were 
supported  by  one  who,  also  in 
Sir  George  Trevelyan's  view, 
was  the  noblest  of  his  kind. 
Sir  George's  panegyric  of 
Charles  James  Fox  is  fantastic 
in  its  extravagance.  He  has 
laid  aside  the  humour  and  sense 
of  proportion  which  gave  some 
verisimilitude  to  his  'Early 
Life'  of  that  wayward  dem- 
agogue. His  praise  increases 
vastly  as  the  reason  for  it  dis- 
appears. Charles  Fox,  as  a 
young  man,  careless  and  irre- 
sponsible, may  be  an  attractive 
figure.  But  he  should  never 
have  grown  up.  He  developed 
with  the  passing  years  a  cap- 
acity for  public  mischief, 
which  not  even  his  valiant 


exploits  at  the  gaming-table 
can  excuse.  We  do  not  know 
upon  what  facts  Sir  George 
Trevelyan  bases  his  eulogy, 
but  such  a  passage  as  follows 
cannot  be  read  without  aston- 
ishment. "His  mind,"  writes 
Sir  George,  "was  tending  to 
nobler  instincts ;  and  the  time 
gradually  approached  when,  in 
his  own  peculiar  way,  he  be- 
came a  reformed  character. 
He  ceased  to  gamble."  His 
way  was  assuredly  peculiar, 
and  in  the  period  covered  by 
the  present  volume  he  did  not 
cease  to  gamble.  At  the  very 
moment  that  he  took  office  in 
1782  he  was  holding  a  bank  at 
Brooks's.  No  doubt  it  seemed 
an  excellent  joke  to  the  Whigs, 
as  indeed  it  was.  But  there  is 
no  touch  of  the  "nobler 
instinct "  about  it,  nor  is  it 
a  proof  of  cessation  from 
gambling.  "  From  a  Pharo 
table  to  the  headship  of  the 
Exchequer,"  wrote  George 
Selwyn,  "  is  a  transition  which 
appears  to  me  de  tenir  trop 
au  Roman,  and  those  who  will 
oppose  it  the  most  are  those 
whom  he  has  been  voting  with 
and  assisting  to  ruin  this  coun- 
try for  the  last  ten  years  at 
least."  As  for  Fox,  he  had  no 
scruples,  and  instantly  ad- 
mitted Hare  and  Fitzpatriok, 
his  colleagues  in  pillage,  to  a 
fair  share  in  the  spoils  of 
office. 

Had  Fox  proved  himself  a 
patriotic  statesman,  we  should 
have  had  no  right  and  no 


1  We  owe  this  quotation  to  Mr  J.  A.  Doyle's  '  Essays  on  Various  Subjects ' 
(London  :  John  Murray) — a  book  which  discusses  sport  and  history  with  equal 
understanding,  and  which  we  commend  heartily  to  all  our  readers. 
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desire  to  condemn  the  many 
dissipations  which  Sir  George 
deplores  in  others,  and  excuses 
in  him  with  a  kind  of  bland 
patronage.  But  Fox  never 
proved  himself  a  patriotic 
statesman.  He  was  a  partisan, 
and  no  more.  No  sensitive 
regard  for  his  country's  hon- 
our ever  stood  in  the  way  of 
his  constant  attempt  to  get 
into  office.  Sir  George  Tre- 
velyan  quotes  with  manifest 
approval  a  letter  which  Fox 
wrote  to  Fitzpatriok  in  1778, 
and  in  which  he  said :  "  Great 
situation  I  can  never  acquire 
.  .  .  without  making  sacrifices 
which  I  will  never  make." 
That  is  what  the  French  call  a 
good  blague,  and  doubtless  as 
a  good  blague  Fitzpatriok  ac- 
cepted it.  Four  years  after- 
wards Fox  had  acquired  "great 
situation,"  and  had  made  the 
heaviest  "  sacrifice  " — the  sacri- 
fice of  his  honour  —  which  a 
politician  can  ever  be  asked 
to  make.  He  had  entered  into 
the  bonds  of  a  strict  alliance 
with  the  Minister  who,  he 
had  prayed,  might  hear  of 
the  calamities  of  the  American 
War  at  the  tribunal  of  justice, 
and  expiate  them  on  the 
public  scaffold.  A  year  before 
he  called  North  his  colleague, 
he  had  confessed  that  he 
should  be  the  most  infamous 
of  men  if  he  made  terms 
with  any  of  the  Ministers. 
"I  would  not  for  an  instant," 
said  he,  "  think  of  a  coalition 
with  men  who,  in  every  public 
and  private  transaction  as 
Ministers,  had  showed  them- 
selves void  of  any  principle 
of  honour  and  honesty.  In 


the  hands  of  such  men  I 
would  not  trust  my  honour 
for  a  minute."  His  honour 
reposed  in  their  hands  before 
six  months  were  passed,  and 
perhaps  it  was  as  safe  there 
as  anywhere  else. 

Sir  George  Trevelyan  pauses 
for  a  moment  in  his  breathless 
panegyric  of  Fox  to  complain 
that  it  ia  "  the  fashion  among 
writers  of  a  certain  class  to 
ignore  the  priceless  services 
which  he  rendered  to  liberty 
and  humanity,  and  to  judge 
him  solely  by  their  own  inter- 
pretation of  his  attitude  with 
regard  to  the  foreign  policy  of 
Great  Britain."  What  services 
did  Fox  render  to  "  liberty  and 
humanity  "  ?  We  suppose,  like 
other  Whigs,  he  repeated  from 
time  to  time  the  mischievous 
tags  of  Thomas  Paine.  He 
espoused  with  great  violence 
and  conspicuous  insuocess  the 
cause  of  the  French  Revolution, 
which  interpreted  the  doctrines 
of  "  liberty  and  humanity  "  into 
the  shedding  of  innocent  blood. 
But  he  failed  to  deceive  his 
patrons,  and  was  denounced 
by  the  Directoire  as  a  faux 
patriots  for  his  pains.  Another 
service,  priceless  no  doubt, 
which  he  rendered  to  the 
sacred  cause,  was  to  give  the 
toast,  "  Our  Sovereign's  health 
— the  Majesty  of  the  People," 
at  a  national  crisis,  and 
in  a  speech  of  superfluous 
violence.  The  moment  which 
he  chose  for  this  amiable  ex- 
ploit— the  darkest  moment  of 
our  history,  when  Pitt  was 
fighting  his  country's  enemies 
abroad  and  suppressing  sedition 
at  home — suggests  that,  how- 
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ever  deeply  he  treasured  the 
"liberty"  to  do  as  he  pleased 
and  the  "humanity"  of  em- 
barrassing the  soldiers  and 
sailors  of  England  in  the  exe- 
cution of  their  duty,  he  held 
the  safety  and  prosperity  of 
his  native  country  at  a  very 
cheap  rate.  That  Pitt  was 
unable  to  carry  out  his  inten- 
tion of  sending  Fox  to  the 
Tower  we  may  regret.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  remember  that 
Fox's  name  was  justly  and 
rightly  struck  from  the  list  of 
Privy  Councillors. 

And  thus  we  are  brought  to 
Sir  George's  complaint  that 
Fox  has  been  judged  by  a 
false  interpretation  of  "his 
attitude  with  regard  to  the 
foreign  policy  of  Great  Brit- 
ain." There  seems  no  legiti- 
mate ground  of  complaint. 
To  speak  of  Fox  and  the 
foreign  policy  of  Great  Britain 
in  the  same  sentence  is  to  cause 
a  wanton  confusion.  Eng- 
land's foreign  policy  was  the 
home  policy  of  Fox.  In  other 
words,  wherever  England 
found  a  foe,  Fox  found  a 
friend.  For  thirty  years  Fox 
used  such  language  towards  his 
own  country  as  would  very  prop- 
erly have  brought  a  soldier 
to  the  gallows.  A  shame- 
less and  consistent  traitor,  he 
spoke  and  worked  against  his 
native  land  and  its  Government 
with  all  the  force  and  energy 
that  he  possessed.  But,  says 
Sir  George,  "  Fox  had  a  policy, 
while  his  opponents  had  none." 
His  opponents  had  a  sound 
policy,  which  they  failed  to 
carry  out.  Fox's  policy  was 
the  simple  and  easy  policy  of 


surrender.  He  was  ready  to 
give  anything  away  which 
belonged  to  England  and  for 
which  Englishmen  had  fought. 
If  he  could,  he  would  have 
come  to  terms  with  the  Ameri- 
cans when  these  terms  included 
the  cession  of  Canada  to  the 
revolting  colonies.  In  brief, 
his  one  ambition,  then  and 
always,  was  to  bring  com- 
fort to  the  King's  enemies. 
He  pursued  the  same  policy 
when  he  despatched  Adair  to 
Russia  as  his  private  emissary. 
He  pursued  the  same  policy 
when  he  did  his  best  to  support 
the  French,  who  were  at  war 
with  Great  Britain,  by  foment- 
ing sedition  at  home.  The 
tidings  of  a  British  victory 
filled  him  with  despair.  When 
Howe  triumphed  at  Brooklyn 
he  loudly  deplored  "  the  terrible 
news."  The  defeat  at  Valmy 
stirred  his  soul  to  enthusiasm. 
"No  public  event,"  said  he, 
"  not  excepting  Yorktown  and 
Saratoga,  ever  happened  that 
gave  me  so  much  delight.  I 
could  not  allow  myself  to 
believe  it  for  some  days  for 
fear  of  disappointment."  His 
ardour  for  his  country's  foes 
grew  more  violent  with  the 
years,  as  he  confessed  himself. 
"  To  tell  the  truth,"  he  wrote  in 
1801,  "I  am  gone  something 
further  in  hate  to  the  English 
Government  than  perhaps  you 
and  my  friends  are,  and  cer- 
tainly further  than  can  pru- 
dently be  avowed.  The  triumph 
of  the  French  Government  over 
the  English  does,  in  fact,  afford 
me  a  degree  of  pleasure  which 
it  is  very  difficult  to  disguise." 
In  the  face  of  such  pronounce- 
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meuts  as  these,  it  would  be 
wiser,  perhaps,  not  to  mention 
Charles  Fox  and  the  foreign 
policy  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
same  sentence. 

Such  was  the  man  by  whose 
exhortations,  says  Sir  George 
Trevelyan,  "  not  a  few  members 
of  Parliament  were  brought  to 
a  consciousness  of  their  respon- 
sibilities." What  responsibili- 
ties, we  wonder  ?  To  insult  the 
King,  whom  they  were  pledged 
to  serve,  and  to  perplex  the 
country  to  whose  government 
they  aspired?  If  these  were 
the  responsibilities  of  which 
they  desired  the  consciousness, 
they  could  not  have  found  a 
better  guide  than  Fox,  even 
though  they  might  not  sympa- 
thise with  his  grosser  enthu- 
siasms. There  remains  the 
puzzle  of  the  man  and  his  wor- 
shippers. Why  should  Fox 
have  been  influenced  by  a  mad 
craving  to  administer  the 
affairs  of  a  nation  for  whom 
hourly  he  prayed  defeat?  He 
could  advance  the  cause  which 
he  had  at  heart,  the  cause  of  the 
enemy,  with  a  far  greater  hope 
of  success  if  he  remained  in 
opposition.  It  is  impossible  to 
estimate  the  aid  which  his 
speeches  rendered  to  the  Amer- 
icans, or  to  measure  the  em- 
barrassment in  which  he  in- 
volved William  Pitt  during  the 
French  War.  Had  he  been 
Secretary  of  State,  those  mis- 
chiefs would  have  been  beyond 
his  reach.  Nevertheless,  all 
his  hopes  were  centred  in  office. 
"  As  a  party  man,"  said  he,  "  I 
think  it  a  good  thing  for  my 
party  to  come  into  office,  were 
it  only  for  a  mouth."  His 


perpetual  disappointments  in- 
creased his  acridity,  and  when 
at  last  he  took  office,  after 
Pitt's  death,  good  and  evil  were 
both  beyond  his  reaoh.  The 
worship  which  was  offered 
him  in  his  lifetime,  and  which 
still  ascends,  like  incense,  from 
the  altars  of  the  Whigs,  was 
due  in  the  first  instance  to  his 
personal  gifts.  He  was  that 
most  dangerous  of  all  things 
known  to  the  modern  state, 
an  orator  without  principle. 
His  eloquence  imposed  his  so- 
phistries upon  the  House  of 
Commons,  where  he  delighted 
to  prove  the  worse  the  better 
cause.  At  Brooks's  and  among 
his  friends  he  was  irresistible, 
and  they  were  prudent  who, 
having  any  cause  of  dissension 
with  him,  shunned  his  society. 
The  memoirs  of  the  time  are 
packed  with  evidence  of  his 
unfailing  urbanity  and  agree- 
able manners,  of  his  astound- 
ing energy  at  Newmarket  and 
the  Pharo  table,  of  his  imper- 
turbable good  -  humour  under 
the  stress  of  bad  luck.  All 
these  are  excellent  qualities,  no 
doubt.  They  are  not  the  quali- 
ties which  necessarily  make 
a  statesman,  nor  the  qualities, 
we  should  have  thought,  which 
would  attach  the  whole- 
hearted devotion  of  Noncon- 
formity. Fortunately,  it  is  im- 
possible that  such  a  book  as 
Sir  George  Trevelyan's  should 
ever  be  written  again.  The 
Whigs  no  longer  rule  un- 
challenged in  the  province  of 
history.  And  we  hail  their 
discomfiture  with  the  keenest 
satisfaction.  At  last  many  a 
flagrant  injustice  will  be  ex- 
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posed.  At  last  a  fair  under- 
standing will  be  possible,  if  it 
be  desired,  between  England 
and  the  United  States.  So  long 
as  we  represented  ourselves  as 
base  and  dishonourable  in  all 
our  dealings  with  the  Ameri- 
cans, a  genuine  friendship 
was  impossible.  You  do  not 
make  friendships  with  self- 
oonfessed  scoundrels.  But  we 
are  now  learning  the  lesson, 
taught  us  also  by  the  Americans 
themselves,  that  the  rhetoric 
used  by  Fox  and  Burke  against 
their  own  countrymen  had  not 
the  slightest  warrant  in  fact. 
"  Eight  or  wrong,  the  loyalists 
were  sincerely  patriotic  too," 
writes  an  American,  "  and  will- 
ing, when  the  crucial  moment 
came,  to  sacrifice  fortune  and 
home  to  the  principles  which 
they  held  as  devoutly  as  ever 
revolutionist  held  his.  What 
is  more,  as  one  considers  to-day 
the  argumente  of  the  loyalists, 
it  is  hard  to  feel  them  legally 
weaker  than  those  which  finally 
prevailed."  Thus  writes  an 
American  historian,  and  had 
Sir  George  Trevelyan  been  able 
to  look  upon  history  with  like 
impartial  eyes  he  might  have 
achieved  something  more 
valuable  than  an  undeserved 
attack  upon  his  own  land  and 
the  obsequious  worship  of  a 
false  hero. 

The  truth  is,  the  hero- 
worshipper  is  very  often  the 
worst  possible  biographer. 
Boswell  is  the  great  exception, 
but  he  is  an  exception  to  all 
the  rules.  A  far  better  picture 


of  Charles  Fox  is  to  be  found 
in  the  letters  of  George  Selwyn 
than  in  the  neat  moralisings 
of  Sir  George  Trevelyan.  It 
is  idle  to  make  a  china  orna- 
ment of  a  man,  whether  he  be 
good  or  bad.  George  Borrow, 
for  instance,  has  suffered  more 
than  most  from  the  general 
misunderstanding.  Some  years 
ago  an  over  -  zealous  Ameri- 
can, Dr  Knapp  by  name,  set 
him  up  upon  a  pedestal  and 
prostrated  himself  before  him. 
He  told  us  far  too  much  and 
far  too  little  of  his  hero — far  too 
much,  because  he  had  no  talent 
of  selection ;  far  too  little,  be- 
cause he  did  not  understand 
him.  Then  a  set  of  strange 
creatures,  who  called  them- 
selves Borrovians,  laid  hands 
upon  '  Lavengro,'  and  made  it 
a  sort  of  succuraale  to  Omar 
Khayyam.  There  was  a  certain 
prudence  in  the  conjunction, 
as  Oulton  and  Woodbridge  are 
both  in  the  Eastern  Counties, 
and  may  be  visited  by  the  pious 
pilgrim  on  the  same  excursion. 
But  Borrow  stands  in  no  greater 
need  than  FitzGerald  of  esoteric 
admiration.  His  works  are 
there  for  all,  who  will,  to  read 
and  understand.  We  want  no 
more  than  a  plain,  straight- 
forward biography  to  complete 
our  knowledge,  and  this,  we  may 
say  with  confidence,  Mr  Her- 
bert Jenkins  has  given  us.1  Mr 
Jenkins  writes  clearly,  simply, 
and  impartially.  His  pages 
are  free  from  cant  or  adulation. 
He  understands  the  wayward, 
capricious  man  with  whom  he 


1  The  Life  of  George  Borrow.    Compiled  from  unpublished  Official  Documents, 
his  Works,  Correspondence,  &c. ,  by  Herbert  Jenkins.     London  :  John  Murray. 
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has  to  deal,  and  makes  no  at- 
tempt to  represent  him  in  other 
than  in  his  true  colours.  The 
worst  fault  of  the  book  is  a 
lack  of  proportion.  As  we  look 
back  upon  Sorrow's  career  we 
recognise  that  the  work  which 
he  did  for  the  Bible  Society  in 
Spain  and  elsewhere  was  but 
an  episode.  But  it  is  concern- 
ing this  episode  that  the  largest 
amount  of  material  exists,  and 
Mr  Jenkins  has  yielded  to  the 
obvious  temptation  of  devoting 
far  more  space  to  it,  in  con- 
sequence, than  it  demands  or 
is  worth.  Nevertheless,  he  has 
earned  our  gratitude.  He  has 
avoided,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
pitiful  ineptitude  of  Dr  Knapp, 
and,  on  the  other,  the  absurd 
sentimentalities  of  the  Bor- 
rovians. 

Mr  Jenkins'  sobriety  and 
good  sense  have  put  us  more 
deeply  in  his  debt,  because 
Sorrow's  own  perversity  ob- 
scured for  many  years  the  real 
merits  of  his  books.  It  was 
his  custom  to  claim  for  him- 
self many  qualities  which  he 
did  not  possess.  It  pleased 
him  to  masquerade  as  a  "  philo- 
logist," though  in  fact  he  did 
not  know  the  meaning  of  the 
word.  In  his  eyes  '  Lavengro ' 
was  a  philological  treatise,  and 
he  was  filled  with  fury  against 
those  who  could  not  perceive 
a  profound  erudition  in  'The 
Romany  Rye.'  The  truth  is 
that  he  was  an  incorrigible 
pedant.  He  could  not  carry 
lightly  the  knowledge,  or  the 
half  -  knowledge,  which  he 
had  so  laboriously  acquired. 
When  he  lingers  by  the  way 
to  discourse  of  the  many  forms 


of  gibberish  which  were  dear 
to  him,  he  becomes  tiresome, 
if  not  ridiculous.  Yet,  as 
Boccaccio  set  the  greater  store 
by  his  Latin  treatises,  so  Bor- 
row vaunts  most  highly  his 
researches  into  a  science  of 
whioh  he  knew  not  the  rudi- 
ments. And  this  lamentable 
lack  of  self  -  knowledge  not 
merely  tries  the  reader's 
patience  —  it  spoils  many  of 
Sorrow's  best  effects.  The 
opening  of  the  jockey's  story 
in  '  The  Romany  Rye '  is  fault- 
less. "My  grandfather  was 
a  shorter,"  said  the  jockey, 
"  and  my  father  was  a  smasher; 
the  one  was  scragg'd,  and  the 
other  lagg'd."  For  narrative 
we  want  nothing  better  than 
that,  and  then  Borrow  sinks 
for  a  page  and  a  half  to  the 
most  solemn  nonsense.  Mr 
Barlow,  in  his  heaviest  manner, 
is  a  danoer  compared  with 
him.  "  How  singular,"  said  I, 
"  is  the  fall  and  debasement  of 
words,"  and  much  more  of 
the  same  kind,  until  he  had 
almost  brought  the  honest 
jockey  down  to  the  level  of  his 
own  nerveless  speech. 

If  philological  pedantry  was 
the  worst  fault  of  whioh 
Borrow  was  guilty,  the  desire 
of  preaching  comes  very  near  to 
it.  He  had  many  moral  hobbies, 
and  he  rode  them  to  death. 
He  suspected  all  persons  of 
gentility,  and  yet  could  be  so 
genteel  himself  as  to  marvel 
that  in  the  house  of  his 
Cornish  relatives  there  were 
no  fire-grates  —  those  sad  em- 
blems of  respectability,  —  but 
only  open  fireplaces.  Again, 
wherever  he  went  he  suspected 
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Jaoobitism  or  Popery  or  the  in  the  incomparable  scene  at 
Radical  heresy  —  truly  the  Horncastle  Fair  you  may  more 
worst  heresy  of  all.  No  man  surely  discover  the  genuine 
who  had  in  him  the  elements  Borrow  than  in  the  nonsense 
of  greatness  ever  wrote  so  vain  about  ^Eschylus  and  the  speech 
a  piece  of  rubbish  as  the  ap-  of  Chikno.  Borrow,  in  brief, 
pendix  of  'The  Romany  Bye.'  could  take  a  free  breath  only 
In  sense  and  form  alike  it  on  the  windy  heath  and  in 
would  disgrace  the  debating  the  open  air.  He  was  not  a 
society  of  a  provincial  town,  house-dweller  by  temperament ; 
and  it  would  be  a  kindness  to  he  asked  no  roof  over  his 
Borrow's  reputation  if  it  were  head ;  the  dingles  and  corn- 
ruthlessly  excised  from  every  moiis  of  England  were  the 
future  edition  of  the  work.  home  he  loved  best.  Was 
Nor  was  Borrow  guilty  of  it  not  upon  the  heath  that 
these  faults  by  accident  or  the  bruisers  of  old  pitched 
by  stealth.  He  gloried  in  their  stakes?  And  has  the 
his  ineptitude.  He  fought  so  prize-ring  ever  found  a  more 
vigorously  for  his  hobbies  that  valiant  champion  than  the  son 
it  seems  as  though  he  wished  of  the  man  who  had  faced 
his  readers  to  esteem  them  as  Big  Ben  in  the  Park  ?  Not 
the  real  purpose  of  his  books,  even  Hazlitt  has  discoursed 
But  here,  at  any  rate,  his  more  gallantly  of  our  English 
readers  will  follow  the  ex-  heroes,  long  dead  and  gone, 
ample  which  he  set  throughout  "There  they  come,  the  bruisers, 
his  life  and  take  their  own  way ;  far  from  London," — thus  he 
and  they  will  not  miss  their  re-  writes  in  a  lyrical  passage, — 
ward.  When  Borrow  is  under  "  some  one  way,  some  another  : 
the  open  sky  he  is  the  master  some  of  tiptop  reputation  come 
alike  of  men  and  words :  he  with  peers  in  their  chariots ; 
knows  the  loafers  and  footpads  others  come  in  their  own 
whom  he  meets  by  the  hedge-  gigs,  driving  their  own  bits 
row  as  few  men  have  ever  of  blood,  and  I  heard  one 
known  them.  *  Lavengro '  and  say  :  '  I  have  driven  through 
*  The  Romany  Rye,'  fragments  at  a  heat  the  whole  hundred 
both  of  an  autobiography,  are  and  eleven  miles,  and  only 
the  best  romance  of  the  road  stopped  to  bait  twice.'"  That 
that  English  letters  may  boast,  strikes  the  true  note,  and  is 
The  sight  of  a  tramp  or  a  worthy,  every  word  of  it,  of 
gipsy  kindled  all  the  enthusi-  him  who  celebrated  that  "  true 
asm  of  Borrow's  nature.  And  piece  of  English  stuff,  Tom 
after  a  gipsy  he  best  loved  a  of  Bedford,  sharp  as  Winter, 
horse.  Even  the  pedant  in  kind  as  Spring." 
him  makes  this  admission.  When  Borrow  forgets  his 
"With  him,"  he  confesses  of  pedantries  and  frees  his  mind 
himself,  "the  pursuit  of  Ian-  of  the  journals,  he  writes  an 
guages  was  always  modified  English  at  once  pure  and 
by  the  love  of  horses."  And  direct.  He  has  tke  faculty, 
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possessed  only  by  the  masters, 
of  setting  a  scene  before  you  in 
a  couple  of  lines.  You  may 
find  examples  of  this  faculty 
wherever  you  chance  to  open  his 
books.  The  following  passage 
will  show  what  we  mean  as 
well  as  another :  "  The  kitchen 
of  the  public-house  was  a  large 
one," — thus  opens  a  chapter  of 
'Lavengro' — "and  many  people 
were  drinking  in  it ;  there  was 
a  confused  hubbub  of  voices." 
Who  that  has  gone  thus  far 
can  forbear  to  read  on  ?  And 
who  that  reads  on  will  suffer 
disappointment  ?  Are  not  the 
landlord,  who  hit  Tom  of 
Hopton  in  the  mark,  and  the 
Radical  who  praised  America, 
and  the  man  in  black,  worth 
knowing?  This  direct  style, 
the  style  of  a  man  of  action, 
was  Sorrow's  by  right  of  in- 
heritance, but  it  was  cultivated 
by  a  series  of  happy  chances. 
No  writer  ever  had  a  better 
stroke  of  luck  than  fell  to 
Borrow  when  he  was  bidden  to 
edit  a  collection  of  Celebrated 
Trials.  To  many  a  man  the 
task  would  have  been  a  waste 
of  force  and  time.  It  was  pre- 
cisely the  discipline  that  Bor- 
row wanted.  He  found  in  the 
'Life  of  Harry  Simms,'  for 
instance,  the  true  exainple  of 
plain,  direct  narrative.  But  he 
followed  other  models  also.  He 
was  not  without  an  epic  touch 
here  and  there.  "  He  strikes  his 
foe  on  the  forehead,  and  the 
report  of  the  blow  is  like  the 
sound  of  the  hammer  against 
the  rook."  There  is  an  echo 
of  Homeric  simplicity.  But  the 
master  whom  he  rightly  called 
his  own,  and  reverenced  with  a 


humble  heart,  was  Defoe.  If 
a  writer  was  ever  made  by  a 
single  book,  Borrow  was  made 
by  '  Moll  Flanders.'  He  never 
approached  the  artistic  per- 
fection of  his  chosen  model. 
His  art,  indeed,  was  always 
the  art  of  hazard.  But  '  Moll 
Flanders '  was  the  mark  which 
he  set  up  for  himself,  and  if  he 
did  not  attain  so  high,  that  is 
because  the  mark  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  all  save  the 
greatest. 

In  one  sense  no  writer  was 
ever  less  a  man  of  letters  than 
Borrow.  He  had  no  love  of 
literature.  Books  were  far 
further  from  his  heart  than 
men  and  the  free  air  of  heaven. 
His  wanton  attack  upon  Sir 
Walter  Scott  proves  that  he 
had  but  a  rudimentary  under- 
standing of  fiction.  He  de- 
tested the  poetry  of  Words- 
worth, was  ignorant  of  Keats, 
and  called  Tennyson  "  a  dunoie 
man."  These  facts  are  re- 
corded not  in  praise  or  blame, 
but  as  essential  clues  to  the 
estimating  of  Borrow 's  talent 
and  character.  Pedantry  apart, 
he  was  a  man  of  action,  who 
stumbled  upon  writing  as  by 
accident,  and  achieved  by  the 
very  freshness  of  his  band  and 
mind  a  separate  triumph  of 
his  own.  The  happiest  years 
of  his  life  were  those  in  which 
he  was  forcing  the  Bible  upon 
unwilling  Spain.  He  recog- 
nised the  combat  in  every  step 
that  he  took,  in  every  device 
of  sale  that  he  invented. 
There,  in  truth,  was  a  fair 
chance  for  one  who  loved 
battle  like  his  soul.  When  he 
returned  home  there  was  no- 
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thing  for  him  to  do  but  to 
quarrel  with  his  neighbours, 
his  critics,  his  friends,  and  his 
foes,  and  he  did  this  with  a 
thoroughness  which  must  have 
satisfied  even  his  martial  spirit. 
He  was  never  a  very  dark 
mystery  to  the  world,  for  the 
truth  of  'Lavengro*  and 
*  Romany  Bye  '  is  unquestioned 
and  unquestionable.  "We  do 
not  suppose  that  Borrow  said 
and  did  all  that  he  records  in 
these  two  fragments  of  auto- 
biography. That  he  could 


have  said  and  done  it  all,  had 
he  been  set  in  these  circum- 
stances, there  is  no  doubt,  and 
his  books,  we  are  sure,  are 
perfectly  true  in  spirit,  if  not 
in  fact.  But  it  is  well  that 
his  own  portrait  should  be 
compared  with  the  portrait  of 
an  impartial  painter,  and  Mr 
Jenkins'  workmanlike  *  Life  ' 
will  be  found  a  far  more 
valuable  appendix  to  his 
works  than  that  offered  by 
himself  in  '  The  Romany 
Rye.' 
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THE    MYSTERY    OF  THE   TOBERMORY   GALLEON   REVEALED. 


BY   ANDREW   LANG. 


FEW  readers  need  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Sound  of  Mull,  and 
few  tourists,  as  their  steamer 
passes  Duart,  and  Mingarry, 
and  Ardtoruish  castles — 

"  Each  on  its  own  dark  cape  reclined, 
And  listening  to  its  own  wild  wind,"- 

think  of  the  strange  tragedies 
which  these  crumbling  keeps 
have  witnessed.  To  my  fancy 
the  Sound  is  peopled  with 
ghosts  of  galleys  flying  through 
tempest,  or  clashing  in  battle, 
or  crowding  into  the  strait 
entrance  of  Loch  Aline  at  the 
fatal  call  of  the  Lord  of  the 
Isles.  "  They  went  to  the  wars 
but  they  always  fell."  Galleys 
of  Clan  Gilzean,  Clan  Donald, 
Clan  Diarmaid  !  the  Sound  has 
been  your  Salamis,  and  no- 
where should  wrecks  and  bones 
and  weapons  of  dead  men  lie 
thicker  than  in  that  still  and 
quiet  harbour  to  which  a  victory 
of  Angus  Og  of  the  Isles  gave 
the  name  of  "Bloody  Bay.'* 

As  readers  of  the  newspapers 
know,  within  a  long  stone's 
oast  of  Tobermory  pier,  and 
even  closer  to  the  northern 
horn  of  the  harbour,  sleep  the 
soldiers  and  crew  of  a  Span- 
ish galleon,  a  lost  ship  of  the 
Armada, — 

"  Out  of  sight  she  passed,  out  of  hear- 
ing," 

like  Odysseus  the  Wanderer. 
She  was  rediscovered,  and  many 
strange  and  pleasing  relics  of 
"  that  great  fleet  invincible  " 


were  brought  to  upper  air  in 
1906  to  1910  by  gentlemen 
adventurers  styled  "The Pieces 
of  Eight  Company."  But  they 
could  not  find  "the  King's 
treasure,"  with  which  the  gal- 
leon is  naturally  endowed  by 
legends  based  on  the  hopes  of 
kings  and  chiefs,  princes,  earls, 
and  the  one  Marquis  of  Argyll, 
in  times  long  enough  agone.  A 
new  company  has  been  formed, 
bo  succeed,  if  it  can,  where  so 
many  bold  adventurers  have 
failed. 

A  most  lively  and  readable 
pamphlet,  well  illustrated, 
written  by  Colonel  Foss  for 
"  The  Tobermory  Galleon 
Salvage,"  came  lately  into  my 
hands.  It  is  not  a  stockjobbing 
affair,  it  appeals  to  the  love  of 
romance,  to  curiosity  concern- 
ing an  old  secret  of  the  sea, 
to  the  hope  of  finding  works 
of  Renaissance  art, — and  there 
is  the  off-chance  of  treasure. 
Treasure  or  no  treasure,  I  owe 
to  Colonel  Foss  the  joys  of  the 
chase,  the  search  for  the  secret 
of  that  galleon, — for  a  galleon 
it  is,  —  through  the  English, 
Scottish,  French,  Irish,  and 
Spanish  papers  on  the  Armada. 
No  treasure -hunter  by  sea  or 
land  has  had  more  exciting 
moments  than  myself,  more 
alternations  of  hope  and  de- 
spair. Luckier  than  they  who 
seek  for  diamonds  and  rubies, 
gold  and  plate,  I  have  found 
what  I  wanted,  THE  SECRET  OP 
THE  GALLEON.  The  reader,  if 
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he  will,  may  now  share  at  ease 
in  what  to  me  were  the  toils 
of  "  the  longest  and  sorest 
chase."  I  must  give  my  refer- 
ences, "  as  a  proof  of  bona  fides." 
Some  papers  were  deciphered 
by  the  skill  of  Miss  E.  M. 
Thompson  from  the  charred 
fragments  of  Sir  Robert  Cot- 
ton's manuscripts. 

To  begin  with, —  What  is  the 
name  of  the  galleon?  Here  I 
am  constrained  to  differ  in 
opinion  from  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  the  owner  of  the  vessel 
and  of  most  important  manu- 
scripts ;  and  from  Colonel  Foss, 
who  has  also  studied  the  sub- 
ject, and  has  most  kindly 
supplied  me  with  references  to 
old  printed  books. 

Perhaps  the  earliest  printed 
English  reference  to  the  nation- 
ality of  the  ship  is  that  given  by 
Archbishop  Spottiswoode,  writ- 
ing about  1636.1  He  speaks  of 
"  a  ship  of  Florence  burned  by 
certain  Highlanders."  This  is 
vague  indeed.  Tuscany  had 
more  than  one  ship  in  the 
Armada.  On  August  2  (S  panish 
style,  which  I  shall  follow),  "The 
Florentine  galleon  San  Medel 
greatly  distinguished  herself," 
says  Pedro  Coco  Calderon 
(chief  accountant  on  the  Ar- 
mada, and  a  most  entertaining 
character),  writing  at  Havre 
de  Grace  on  September  24.2 
But  it  is  not  the  San  Medel, 
it  is  another  Tuscan  ship,  the 
Florencia^  or  "the  Great  Gal- 
leon of  the  Duke  of  Tuscany," 


that  is  recognised  by  the  Duke 
of  Argyll  and  by  Colonel  Foss 
as  the  ship  of  Tobermory  Bay. 
At  Lisbon,  where  the  Armada 
dallied  long,  the  Florencia 
(961  tons,  52  guns,  400  soldiers) 
was  (May  9)  in  the  squadron 
of  the  Commander-General,  the 
Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia.  On 
July  13,  at  Corunna,  she  was 
with  the  Levantine  or  Italian 
squadron,  and  had  but  294 
soldiers.3  The  Duke  of  Medina 
Sidonia,  commander  -  in  -  chief, 
reports  the  gallantry  of  the 
Florencia  on  August  1,  and  on 
August  2  she  and  the  San  Juan 
Bautista  (a  vessel  contributed 
by  Sicily)  pursued  the  English 
flagship  "  with  sails  and  oars," 
but,  says  Purser  Coco,  she  "  left 
them  as  if  they  were  standing 
still."  4  They  wanted  to  grapple 
and  board;  she  had  the  heels 
of  them  and  riddled  them  with 
her  guns  from  afar. 

After  that,  silence  about  the 
Florencia  till  September  11. 
Then  the  sole  survivor  of  the 
Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Rosa 
of  the  Guipuzcoan  squadron, 
wrecked  on  the  Irish  coast  on 
September  9,  gives  his  informa- 
tion to  English  officials.  "He 
saith  the  Florentine  ship  is 
gone  with  the  Duke"  (of 
Medina  Sidonia).  "He  saith 
where  he  left  the  Duke  he 
knoweth  not,  but  it  was  in  the 
North  Seas." 

As  we  all  know,  the  mass  of 
the  Spanish  ships  fled  north 
round  the  Orkneys,  and  down 


1  Spottiswoode,  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  388.     Also  Grimston,  circ.  1620. 

2  'Calendar  of  Spanish  State  Papers,'  1587-1603,  p.  441.     Edited  by  Major 
Hume.     1899. 

3  'Spanish  Calendar,'  under  the  dates. 

4  Ibid.,  pp.  396,  397,  443. 
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the  west  ooast,  smitten  by  At- 
lantic storms,  and  losing  many 
a  vessel  on  the  shores  of  Argyll 
and  Ireland  and  the  Faroes. 

This  witness  was  John  An- 
tonio of  Padua,  the  son  of  the 
pilot  of  the  Nuestra  Senora  de 
la  Rosa.  A  Spanish  officer 
shot  the  pilot  for  treachery, 
when  the  vessel  ran  on  the 
rook  ;  the  boy  alone  escaped  on 
broken  pieces  of  the  ship — 
which,  by  the  way,  had  four 
shots  clean  through  her.1 

After  that,  no  more  about 
the  Florencia  /  She  is  not  in  a 
Spanish  list  of  vessels  lost,  of 
which  Captain  Fernandez  Duro, 
the  historian  of  the  Armada, 
publishes  a  copy.  She  is  not 
in  a  list,  more  copious,  of  the 
losses  on  the  Irish  ooast,  ex- 
amined by  Major  Hume.2  Sir 
John  Knox  Laughton  has  found 
nothing  about  her  loss.3  In  a 
Spanish  manuscript  list  (Duro, 
vol.  ii.  p.  392)  she  is  reported 
as  having  reached  a  Spanish 
port. 

In  support  of  the  Florencia 
the  Duke  of  Argyll  adduces  the 
long  beautiful  bronze  gun,  with 
the  salamanders  and  "  F's  "  of 
Fran9ois  I.,  which  is  now  at 
Inveraray  Castle,  having  been 
salved  from  the  wreck  "in  1670." 
The  gun  was  among  those 
lost  by  Franyois  I.  at  Pavia 
in  1525,  and  the  Duke  quotes 


"  the  records  "  (Tuscan  ?)  for  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  French 
King's  guns  "were  put  on  a 
vessel  contributed  to  the  Ar- 
mada by  the  State  of  Tuscany." 
Also  from  "the  records,"  the 
ship  was  the  Florencia,  and  at 
Vigo  took  on  board  a  Portu- 
guese captain,  Pereira,  and 
crew.4 

No  doubt  all  this  of  the 
Portuguese  crew  is  correct  as 
regards  the  Florencia,  But 
"  on  board  "  the  Florencia,  and 
in  command,  were  Gaspar  de 
Sousa,  Colonel  of  a  regiment,6 
and  Manuel  de  la  Vega. 
As  to  Pereira  and  Sousa, 
what  the  Spanish  records  say 
is  that  they  were  to  levy 
Portuguese  soldiers,  2000  if 
possible,  and  Gaspar  de  Sousa 
commanded  in  the  Florencia.6 
The  recognition  of  the  Pereira 
shield  on  a  plate  recovered 
from  the  galleon  in  1906 
is  of  no  avail.  The  bear- 
ing is  a  saltire,  which  the 
noble  family  of  Pereira  bore 
— but  were  not  alone  in 
bearing. 

Meanwhile  there  is  no  hint 
to  be  found  of  the  loss  of  the 
Florencia. 

Nobody  suggests  that  two 
Armada  vessels  were  burned  in 
two  Scottish  harbours.  There- 
fore if  I  can  show  on  good  evi- 
dence that  a  famous  Armada 


1  'State  Papers,'  Ireland,  Elizabeth  MS.,  vol.  136,  No.  41,  V.  Also 
"Certeine  Advertisements  out  of  Ireland."  London,  1588.  A  Government 
publication. 

8  <  Spanish  Calendar,'  pp.  343,  344. 

8  <  State  Papers  relating  to  the  Spanish  Armada,'  vol.  ii.  p.  384.  No.  5.  3,  4, 
5,  6,  8. 

4  <  Passages  from  the  Past,'  vol.  i.  p.  139  ;  voL  ii.  p.  671. 

6  '  Spanish  Calendar,'  pp.  138,  284,  397  note. 

0  Ibid.,  pp.  284,  397  note.  Duro,  'La  Armada  Invencibile,' vol.  i.  pp.  44, 
493,  500,  503,  514 ;  vol.  ii.  p.  81. 
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vessel,  not  the  Florencia,  was 
burned  in  a  haven  of  Scotland, 
I  have  nearly  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  the  identity  of  the 
Tobermory  ship. 

I  oall  as  witness  Captain 
Marolin  de  Juan,  Pilot-General 
of  the  Armada.  We  know  that 
the  San  Calderon  hulk,  with 
Chief  Purser  Cooo  Calderon, 
reached  Havre  de  Grace  on 
September  23,  "  and  all  spoiled 
ships  drift  thither,  and  all 
disastrous  things,"  through  the 
late  autumn  and  early  winter. 
The  Pilot -General  was  there, 
when,  on  December  26,  some 
Scottish  vessels  brought  thirty- 
two  Spanish  soldiers  and  cer- 
tain sailors,  waifs  of  the  great 
Venetian  vessel  the  Valencera, 
(1100  tons,  Don  Alonzo  de 
Luzon  commanding,  Colonel  of 
the  tercio  of  Naples).  On  Sep- 
tember 14  she  was  wrecked 
on  the  Irish  coast,  off  the 
Blasquets.  How  infamously 
the  English  betrayed,  robbed, 
and  slaughtered  many  officers 
and  men  may  be  read  in  the 
examination  of  her  commander, 
Don  Alonzo  de  Luzon.1 

There  is  a  much  more 
full  and  vivid  description  of 
the  sufferings  by  Juan  de 
Nova.2  "  A  savage  gentleman, 
O'Cahan  "  (O'Callaghan  ?),  with 
his  people,  harboured  100  men 
who  escaped  —  "feeding  them 
and  waiting  on  them  hand  and 
foot."  O'Callaghan  was  a 
blinded  papist !  He  forwarded 
his  guests  to  another  "  savage 


gentleman," — Sorley  Maodon- 
nell  of  Dunluce,  who  kept 
them  for  three  weeks,  and  sent 
80  soldiers  in  boats  "  to  an 
island  off  Scotland,  which  is 
only  ten  miles  off."  Sorley, 
defying  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  also  sent  to  Scotland 
the  rest  of  the  men,  where 
they  had  the  comfort  of  meet- 
ing "a  savage  who  spoke 
Latin "  (probably  the  parish 
minister).  They  were  all 
harboured  and  passed  on  by 
Scottish  gentleman  to  Scottish 
gentleman,  were  clothed  and 
fed  at  Edinburgh  by  gentle 
King  Jamie  (or  rather  by  the 
town  at  his  orders),  Lord  Claude 
Hamilton,  and  Sir  John  Seton, 
and  finally  the  King  sent  them 
to  France  in  four  Scottish 
ships.  Among  these  waifs  of 
the  crew  and  soldiers  of  the 
Valencera  were  the  thirty-two 
Spanish  soldiers  and  the  sailors 
who,  coming  to  Havre  de  Grace 
on  December  26,  gave  their 
Scottish  news  to  the  Pilot- 
General  of  the  Armada.3  In 
that  news  was  the  secret  of 
Tobermory  Bay;  in  the  words 
of  the  Pilot-General  (Decem- 
ber 27) :  "  The  Ship  San  Juan 
Bautista  of  Ragusa,  800  tons, 
was  burned  in  a  Scottish  port 
with  Don  Diego  Manrique  on 
board.  They  say  that  the  only 
persons  who  escaped  were  15 
who  were  on  shore  at  the 
time.19  * 

Now  no  Spanish  vessel  was 
"  burned  in  a  Scottish  port " 


1  Laughton.     S.  P.     Defeat  of  the  Armada,  vol.  ii.  pp.  271-276. 
'  Spanish  Calendar,'  pp.  506-510. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  500.     Cf.  Asheby  from  Edinburgh,  October  13,  1588,  Cotton  MSS. 
Caligula  D.  1,  f.  226. 

4  'Spanish  Calendar,'  p.  500,  obviously  much  abridged  from  the  letter. 
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except  the  galleon  burned  in 
Tobermory  Bay.  The  bringers 
of  the  news  had  been  both 
among  the  savage  gentlemen 
who  spoke  Latin  on  the  west 
Scottish  coast,  and  also  for  a 
month,  at  least,  in  Edinburgh. 
They  knew  the  talk  of  the 
day.  They  said  not  a  word  of 
the  Florencia,  but  only  of  the 
San  Juan  Bautista  of  Ragusa 
(800  tons),  burned  in  a  Scottish 
harbour.  They  mentioned  Don 
Diego  Manrique  as  "on  board," 
but  while  three  of  his  surname 
were  in  Ireland,  and  one, 
Antonio,  reached  Scotland,  I 
find  but  one  Diego  Manrique 
who  came  back  to  Spain,1  and 
think  that  Don  Diego  Enrique 
or  Enriquez  is  intended,  for 
he,  while  he  lived,  commanded 
the  San  Juan  Bautista  of  800 
tons.2 

Now,  what  do  we  know  of 
the  San  Juan  Bautista  of  800 
tons,  doubtless  the  San  Juan 
burned  in  Tobermory  Bay,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  tradition  of 
Mull? 

Our  ship  is  the  San  Juan 
Bautista  of  Sicily,  800  tons, 
279  soldiers,  which  was  in  the 
Levantine  squadron  at  Lisbon 
on  May  9.  On  July  13  she 
was  at  Corunna  (238  soldiers), 
and  was  with  the  Guipuzooan 
squadron  under  Admiral  Pedro 
de  Valdes.  On  July  31,  in  a 
fight  off  the  English  coast,  the 
flagship  of  Valdes,  Nuestra 
Senora  del  Rosario,  broke  her 
bowsprit  and  her  foremast  in 


a  collision  with  the  Santa  Cata- 
lina,  could  not  be  extricated, 
and  was  captured,  —  Valdes, 
pay  -  chest  (52,000  ducats), 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  all.8 

On  August  2  the  Duke  of 
Medina  Sidonia  placed  Don 
Diego  Tellez  Enriquez  in  com- 
mand of  the  San  Juan  Bautista 
of  Sicily,  and  on  "  the  galleon 
San  Juan  "  he  put  "  Don  Diego 
Enriquez,  son  of  the  Viceroy  of 
Peru."4  According  to  Purser 
Coco,  and  Medina  Sidonia  him- 
self, the  Duke  also  gave  the 
command  of  the  whole  of 
Valdes'  squadron  to  "Don 
Diego  Enriquez,  son  of  the 
Viceroy  of  Peru." 6  On  August 
8  both  the  Enriquez  command- 
ers were  engaged,  and  dis- 
played great  valour,  while,  on 
board  the  San  Juan  Bautista  of 
Sicily,  Don  Pedro,  the  brother 
of  Diego  Tellez  Enriquez,  "had 
a  hand  shot  away."  6 

Now  let  us  clearly  distin- 
guish the  two  Diego  Enriquez 
and  their  two  ships  of  the 
same  name,  San  Juan  Bautista. 
The  position  is  this :  Don  Diego 
Enriquez,  son  of  the  Governor 
of  Peru,  in  a  San  Juan  Bautista 
of  the  squadron  of  Diego  Flores, 
on  August  2  takes  over  com- 
mand of  the  squadron  of  Valdes, 
who,  with  pay-chest  and  flag- 
ship, is  a  prisoner  in  English 
hands. 

Meanwhile  Don  Diego  Tellez 
Enriquez,  son  of  the  Com- 
mandant of  Alcantara,  com- 
mands the  San  Juan  Bautista 


1  Duro,  vol.  ii.  p.  333. 

a  The  Pilot-General's  MS.  in  "  Paris  Archives  K.,  1569." 
3  <  Spanish  Calendar,'  pp.  440,  441  (Purser  Coco).     Medina  Sidonia,  p.  396. 
Alvarez,  Laughton,  vol.  ii.  pp.  20,  21. 

*  Medina  Sidonia.     '  Spanish  Calendar,'  p.  397. 

6  'Spanish  Calendar,'  p.  441.  c  Ibid.,  p.  445.     Coco's  narrative. 
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of  Sicily,  a  ship  in  the 
squadron  which  Valdes  had 
led  before  his  capture.1  Don 
Diego  Enriquez,  son  of  the 
Viceroy  of  Peru,  was  lost  off 
the  coast  of  Ireland.2 

Thus  we  are  left  with  Diego 
Tellez  Enriquez,  commanding 
the  San  Juan  Bautista  of  Sicily, 
in  Valdes '  squadron.  Of  her 
we  read  that,  fighting  gallantly 
on  August  8,  "  she  suffered  to 
such  an  extent  that  every  one 
of  her  sails  had  to  be  replaced."  3 
On  August  19,  in  the  dim  seas 
vexed  with  mists  of  the  North, 
some  sixteen  ships  collected ; 
but,  says  Purser  Coco,  "we 
looked  anxiously  for  the  San 
Juan  Bautista  of  Sicily,  on 
board  of  which  was  Don 
Diego  Tellez  Enriquez,  who 
had  fought  so  bravely.  She 
had  been  so  much  damaged 
that  not  a  spar  of  her  sails  was 
serviceable  "  (though  we  have 
just  learned  that  they  "had 
to  be  replaced  "  ).  "  It  is  feared 
she  may  be  lost."4  I  have 
identified  in  her  the  Tobermory 
galleon.5 

True,  Captain  Marolin  de 
Juan  calls  her  "of  Ragusa." 


But,  even  in  1588,  the  Tober- 
mory galleon  was  described, 
we  shall  see,  as  "  Venetian  "  ; 
and  Ilagusa  was  Venetian. 
Sicily  probably  chartered  or 
bought  the  ship  as  her  contri- 
bution to  the  Armada.  Again, 
the  Pilot  -  General  speaks  of 
the  commanding  officer  on 
board  her  (en  que  iba  Don 
Diego)  as  "  Don  Diego  de 
Manrique,"  not  "Enrique." 
But  between  error  of  his  in- 
formants (not  eye-witnesses), 
the  transcriber  of  his  letter, 
and  the  compositors,  "Enri- 
quez" might  easily  become 
"Manrique,"  and  I  find  no 
Don  Diego  Manrique  in  the 
Armada,  save  one  who  came 
home. 

Finally,  while  correcting  the 
proof-sheets  of  this  paper  I  re- 
ceive the  following  extract  from 
a  letter  (undated  by  Duro)  of 
Mendoza,  the  Spanish  Ambas- 
sador in  Paris,  to  Philip  II. : — 

"  La  San  Juan  Bautista,  en  que  iba 
Don  Diego  Manrique,  entro  en  el 
puerto  de  Tobermory,  de  la  isla 
Mull,  en  Escocia ;  los  naturales  la 
incendiaron  sin  que  escaparon  mas 
de  quince  personas." 


1  Laughton,  vol.  ii.  p.  362.     «  Spanish  Calendar/  p.  399.    The  Duke  of  Medina 
Sidonia  to  Philip  II.,  August  21. 

2  <(A  detailed  account  of  the  miserable  death  of  thia  brave  man  is  given  in 
'  La  Armada  Invencibile ' "  (by  Captain  Duro),  vol.  ii.  p.  342.     Laughton,  vol.  ii. 
p.  384.     See  the  facts  in  Froude's  «  Spanish  Story  of  the  Armada,3  pp.  80-82, 
1892 ;  and  in  Duro,  ii.  342,  343. 

3  « Spanish  Calendar ;  (Purser  Coco),  p.  445. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  448.     Sir  John  Knox  Laughton,  publishing  English  State  Papers 
in  1895,  knew  Spanish  Papers  through  '  La  Armada  Invencibile '  of  Captain  Duro. 
He  did  not,  it  seems,  know  the  Spanish  Papers  in  the  Paris  Archives,  on  which 
Major  Hume  ('Spanish  Calendar')  draws  so  largely;  consequently  (vol.  ii.  pp. 
385,  386)  Sir  John  was  unaware  that  the  San  Juan  Bautista  of  Sicily  was  burned 
in  a  Scottish  port,  and  supposed  that  she  foundered  in  the  North  Sea. 

6  As  we  shall  see,  accurate  news  of  her  fate  must  have  reached  Walsingham 
early  in  November.  At  that  time  the  story  ran  in  London  "  that  a  number  of 
Spaniards  had  been  hanged  in  Mull."  ('Gal.  Span.,'  p.  487)  (November  21). 
This  news,  sent  by  Antonio  de  Vega  to  Mendoza,  Philip's  ambassador  in  Paris, 
is  clearly  a  rumour  derived  from  the  actual  disaster.  This  wan  "  piper's  news," 

VOL.  CXCI.—NO.  MCLVII.  2  F 
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That  does  not  need  to  be 
translated.  The  "Diego  Man- 
rique"  is  manifestly  "Diego 
Enriquez,"  and  evidence  of 
1588,  1589,  proves  that  many 
more  than  fifteen  persons 
escaped  with  their  lives.1 

Sie  transit  Florencia  I 

Escaping  from  the  storm  of 
mid-September,  which  strewed 
the  Irish  shore  with  wrecks, 
the  San  Juan  Bautista  arrived 
at  Islay,  whence,  with  a  native 
pilot,  she  could  sail  up  the 
Sound  of  Jura  into  the  Sound 
of  Mull.  Lauohlan  Maclean 
of  Duart  sent  the  news  to 
James  VI.,  and  Asheby,  of  the 
English  Embassy  to  Scotland, 
apprised  Walsingham  thus  : — 

W.  ASHEBY  TO  [WALSINGHAM} 

"EDiNB.,23&2>*.  '88. 
"[Postscript.]— As  I  had  writt  this 
lettre  Sr  William  Kith  sent  me  wourd 
that  MackCleiden  [sic]  an  Irishe  Lord 
writ  to  the  K.  that  on  Fridaie  the 
13  of  September  there  arrived  a 
greate  ship  of  Spayne  of  1400  tuns, 
having  800  soldiours  and  there  com- 
manders ;  at  an  Hand  called  I  la  on 
the  west  part  of  Scotland,  thether 
driven  by  wether,  thei  thinke  that 
the  rest  of  the  Fleet  is  driven  on 
the  north  part  of  Ireland  ;  I  will 
make  further  inquirie  and  presentlie 
certifie  yor  honor  with  speed  :  thei 
reporte  this  ship  to  be  fournished 
w"1  80  brasse  pieces,  she  beaten  w"1 
shotes  and  wether."2 

Walsingham,  who  received 
this  news  (the  size  of  the  ship 
and  numbers  of  men  and  guns 
are  much  exaggerated),  was 
the  astute  head  of  Elizabeth's 


Secret  Service;  everywhere  he 
had  his  agents  and  spies:  it 
was  he  who  deliberately  led 
Mary  Stuart  into  the  con- 
spiracy with  Babington.  To 
destroy  the  Spanish  ship  was 
his  object,  and  in  John 
Smollett,  a  burgess  of  Dum- 
barton, and  ancestor  of  Tobias 
Smollett  the  novelist,  he  found 
a  miscreant  who  worked  his 
will  on  the  San  Juan  Bautista. 
This  I  proceed  to  prove.  Here 
my  evidence  is  that  of  William 
Asheby  of  the  English  Embassy 
to  Holyrood.  Writing  to  Wal- 
singham on  November  6,  he 
says  that  "a  great  ship  of 
Spain"  has  been  for  some  six 
weeks  on  the  west  coast,  is 
now  off  Mull  in  Maclean's 
country,  is  unable  to  sail,  is 
supplied  by  "  those  Yrishe 
people  with  victuals,  but  they 
are  not  able  to  possess  her, 
for  she  is  well  furnished  with 
shott  and  men.  If  there  be 
anie  (English)  shippes  of  warr 
in  Ireland  they  might  have  a 
great  praie  of  this  ship,  for 
she  is  thought  to  be  verie  riche." 
Here  began  the  rumour  of  the 
wealth  of  the  vessel.  Next 
week,  Nov.  13,  Asheby  writes : 
"The  Spanish  ship  ...  is 
burnt,  as  it  is  here  reported 
by  the  treachery  of  the  Yrishes, 
and  almost  all  the  men  within 
it  consumed  by  fire ;  it  is 
thought  to  be  one  of  the 
prinoipalle  shippes,  and  some 
one  of  great  account  within, 
for  he  was  always,  as  they 
say,  served  in  silver."3 


1  Duro,    'Armada  Espafiola,'  vol.   iii.  pp.  36,   37.     Letters  of   Mendoza  in 
Bibliotheque  Nationale.     Mendoza,  I  think,  wrote  on  Marolin's  report 


ik, 

2  Calig.  D.  1,  f.  297. 

3  Record  Office,  MSS.  Scotland,  November  6-13. 
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Asheby  must  soon  have 
known  that  the  treachery  was 
not  that  of  "the  Yrishes,"  but 
of  Walsingham.  A  letter  from 
Edinburgh,  by  Roger  Aston  to 
his  brother  in  England,  is 
written  in  a  very  difficult 
hand,  and  the  original  is  a 
half  -burned  fragment  (Cotton 
MSS.  Caligula  D.  1,  f.  232). 
There  is  a  copy  in  the  Har- 
leian  MSS.  (4647,  f.  15),  but 
this  is  misdated  "xviii  March 
1588."  The  true  date  is  No- 
vember  18,  1588.  Here  is 
Roger's  plain  tale  :  — 

ROGER  ASTON  TO  HIS  BROTHER. 


"EDINB.,  18  Mw.  1588. 

"This  day  word  is  come  that  the 
great  ship  that  lay  in  the  West  Isles 
is  blown  in  the  air  by  a  device  of 
John  Smallet's  ;  most  part  of  the 
men  are  slein  ;  the  manner  was  thus  : 
McLean  entertaining  great  friendship 
wth  them,  desired  the  borrowing  of 
2  cannons  and  100  Hagbuttes  to  be- 
siege a  house  of  Angus  Maculleis, 
and  delivered  a  foster  son  of  his  in 
pledge  for  the  safe  delivery  of  them 
again.  In  the  mean  time  John 
Smallet,  a  man  that  had  great  trust 
among  the  Spaniards,  entered  the 
ship  and  cast  in  the  powder  room 
a  piece  of  Lunt  and  so  departed. 
Within  a  short  time  after  the  Lunt 
took  fire  and  burnt  ship  and  men. 
Whether  this  be  true  or  not  I  am 
not  sure,  but  so  his  Majesty  is 
informed."  1 

We  next  find  Asheby  writ- 
ing in  this  cool  fashion  to  Wal- 
singham on  November  26  :  — 

WM.  ASHEBY  TO  F.  WALSINGHAM. 
"  EDINB.,  26  Nov.  '88. 
"There    arrived    the    24   of    this 
present    24     Spaniards,    that    were 
taken  out  of  the  ship  burnt  in  the 


Isle  of  Mull  on  the  West  of  Scot- 
land :  the  particularities  thereof  I 
thinke  yor  honor  understandes  by  the 
partie  that  laide  the  traine,  whom 
we  here  saie  to  be  corned  into  Eng- 
land, the  man  knowen  to  yor  honor 
and  called  Smallet" 2 

"The  man  knowen  to  your 
honour "  had  done  his  busi- 
ness and  gone  to  London  to 
report  to  his  employer.  As 
he  had  incidentally  blown  up 
Maclean's  foster-son,  he  could 
not  be  too  far  from  that 
ohief. 

Perhaps  Burleigh  was  not  in 
the  secrets  of  Walsingham  in 
this  matter.  At  all  events,  a 
year  later,  Asheby  writes  to 
Burleigh  thus : — 

WM.  ASHEBY  TO  BURLEIGH. 

"EDINB.,  13  Nov.  '89. 

"Here  are  some  100  Spaniards 
readie  to  imbarque  at  Lythe  for 
Sp :  there  course  intended  is  to  cast 
about  the  north  of  Scotland  for  feare 
of  iuterrupcion  by  the  Hollanders ; 
thei  appeare  to  be  men  of  better 
service  than  those  wch  past  awaie 
from  hense  the  last  soraer  being  the 
cheife  men  culled  out  of  500  by 
Maclane,  for  his  service  against  one 
of  the  L^  of  the  Isles  ;  the  remnant 
perished  the  last  yere  together  wth 
there  ship  at  the  Isle  Mula  by  mis- 
chance of  gunpowder  whiles  theise 
were  enterteined  by  Maclane  in  ser- 
vice by  land,  as  I  remembre  I  then 
advertised  the  winter  past"3 

What  Asheby  "advertised" 
in  November  1588  was  that 
Smollett  had  blown  up  the 
ship,  and  would  be  with  Wal- 
singham  in  advance  of  his  own 
letter!  The  wretched  Smol- 
lett had  ingratiated  himself 
with  the  Spaniards,  on  Wal- 


1  Harl.  MS.  4647,  f.  57  (copies  of  the  burnt  Calig.  D.  1  before  it  was  burnt). 

2  Calig.,  D.  1,  f.  229.  *  Egerton  MS.,  2598,  f.  161. 
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singham's  orders,  "had  great 
trust  with  the  Spaniards/' 
and  had  earned  his  money. 
Colonel  FOBS  quotes  "direct 
family  tradition"  for  this  ex- 
ploit of  John  Smollett,  Esq., 
of  Cameron  House,  Dumbar- 
ton, and  cites  the  author  of 
*  Peregrine  Pickle  '  himself : 
"In  one  of  several  bays  of 
safe  anchorage  which  Mull 
affords,  the  Florida,  a  ship 
of  the  Spanish  Armada,  was 
blown  up  by  one  of  Mr 
Smollett's  ancestors."  It  may 
be  asked  how  Smollett  came  to 
be  trusted  by  the  Spaniards. 
It  was  his  trade  to  provision 
the  western  islands,  as  Irving 
says  in  his  *  History  of  Dum- 
bartonshire.' In  course  of 
business,  in  victualling  the  ship, 
he  would  have  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  "throw  in  a  lunt." 

Having  established  the  facts, 
we  need  not  linger  over  the 
legendary  explanations  given 
by  Mr  J.  P.  Maclean  in  his 
'History  of  Clan  Maclean.' 
Nor  need  we  prove  by  Scottish 
official  records,  as  we  can,  that 
Maclean  did  take  into  his  ser- 
vice 100  Spanish  musketeers, 
who  aided  him  in  his  campaign 
against  the  Maodonalds  of  the 
Isles  and  of  Ardnamurohan. 

I  quote,  however,  the  news 
sent  to  the  Lord- Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  in  the  end  of  1588,  by 
Richard  Egerton,  commanding 
an  English  garrison  at  Knook- 
fergus. 

As  we  see,  Egerton  had  first 
made  inquiries  of  Scottish 
merchants,  and  then  pushed 
researches  "  at  mine  own 
chardge,"  probably  in  Argyll.1 


"  Bight  honorable  my  bonnden 
duetie  most  humblie  remembred : 
takinge  occasion  heretofore  to 
trouble  your  Lordship  in  advertise- 
ment touchinge  the  Kinge  of  Spaine's 
shippe  that  was  burnte  in  M 'Lane's 
countrie,  as  then  I  supposed  the  same 
to  be  true  upon  the  reporte  of  Scot- 
tish e  merchantea  ary  ving  here,  so  for 
my  owne  assuerance  therein  I  have 
sithence  made  some  further  meanea 
of  my  owne  chardge,  that  thereby  I 
might  manifest  an  undoubted  trueth 
unto  your  Lordship,  so  that  your 
Honor  may  be  assured  that  that 
shippe  was  a  gallion  of  Vennis 
(Venice)  of  1200  tunns,  burned  by 
the  like  accident  as  I  tofore  adver- 
tised your  Honour :  in  which  was 
the  twoe  chiefe  Captens  burned ; 
V.  of  M'Lane's  pledges,  and  700 
souldiers  and  sailors,  savinge  twoe 
or  three  that  were  blowen  on  the 
shoare  with  the  upper  decke,  so  that 
nothinge  was  saved  that  was  in  her 
at  that  instant, and  what  remained  un- 
burned  is  nowe  suncke  under  water. 
One  captain  of  smale  accompt,  with 
100  souldiers,  was  with  M'Lane  on 
the  shoare,  whoe  be  yet  all  with  him, 
and  take  paie  of  him." 

All  returned  safely  to  Edin- 
burgh, as  Asheby  reported. 
Twenty -four  men  on  board 
the  vessel  also  escaped. 

In  this  version  the  tonnage 
and  number  of  soldiers  are 
much  exaggerated ;  only  two 
or  three  Armada  ships  were 
of  1200  tons,  none  carried  400 
soldiers,  not  to  speak  of  700. 
The  ship  is  not  Tuscan,  but 
Venetian ;  by  the  Pilot-Gene- 
ral's account,  it  is  Ragusan — 
Ragusa  being  then  Venetian. 
The  100  musketeers  are  safe 
on  shore:  this  was  unknown 
to  the  men  of  the  Valencera 
who  were  so  long  in  Scotland, 
but  Maclean  may  have  con- 
cealed the  fact,  as  he  still 
needed  their  services.  By  "  the 


1  S.P.  Ireland,  Elizabeth,  vol.  141,  fol.  49,  MS. 
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twoe  chief e  Captens"  of  the 
ship,  Egerton  probably  means 
Don  Diego  Tellez  Enriquez,  and 
his  brother,  Don  Pedro  Enri- 
quez, who  was  with  him,  and,  as 
we  saw,  lost  a  hand  in  action. 

The  incident  of  the  extra- 
ordinary escape  of  two  men  of 
the  ship,  who  were  blown  on 
shore  by  the  explosion,  must 
have  lingered  in  the  tradition 
of  the  people  of  Mull.  In  a 
Memorandum  written  by  the 
ninth  Earl  of  Argyll  in  1677 
he  says:  "two  men  standing 
upon  the  cabin  were  cast  safe 
on  shore."  l  Maclean,  on  March 
23,  1589,  received  a  full  pardon 
for  his  treatment  of  the  Mao- 
donalds,2  but  not  for  the  burn- 
ing of  the  galleon — of  which  he 
was  innocent. 

In  1641,  when  Charles  was 
trying  to  propitiate  "gleyed 
Argyll,"  he  made  him  a  Mar- 
quis, and  induced  the  Duke 
of  Lennox,  Great  Admiral  of 
Scotland,  to  hand  over  to  him 
all  the  Spanish  vessels  supposed 
to  be  wrecked  on  the  west 
coast.  The  ninth  Earl,  heavily 
in  debt,  made  various  efforts 
to  raise  the  Tobermory  gal- 
leon, but  only  recovered  large 
guns  in  bronze  and  iron.  In 
1677  he  had  a  suit  with  the 
Duke  of  York  (James  II.)  for 
the  right  to  the  ship,  and  won 
his  case.  He  now  made  a 
Memorandum,  of  which  I  have 
only  an  abridgment  in  the 
Argyll  papers  published  by 


the  Hist.  MSS.  Commission.3 
He  says  that  the  vessel  "is 
reputed  to  have  been  the 
Admiral  of  Florence,  fifty-six 
guns  "  (fifty-two  in  the  Flor- 
encia,  May  1588),  "with  thirty 
million  of  money  on  board." 
The  Admiral  of  Florence  !  No 
ship  was  thus  named  or  was 
likely  to  be.  Argyll  must  have 
misread  a  crabbed  Spanish 
hand  of,  say,  1600,  which  gave 
"  the  Almiranta  "  (vice-flagship) 
"  of  Flores  "—Don  Diego  Flores. 
That  vice -flagship  was  the 
San  Juan  Bautista,  wrecked  off 
Ireland  ('  Scotsman/  Sept.  20, 
1910). 

The  30,000,000  "imagination 
boggles  at."  I  find  that  in 
several  oases  flagships  of  squad- 
rons carried  50,000  ducats :  for 
expenses  of  the  squadron,  I 
presume,  but  the  San  Juan 
Bautista  was  not  a  flagship. 

But  now  consider  the  fol- 
lowing apparently  veracious 
description  of  the  sunk  vessel 
by  Archibald  Millar,  of  Green- 
ock,  writing  in  1683  (when  the 
ninth  Earl  was  a  proscribed 
rebel)  to  the  Duke  of  York. 

(MSS.  Rawlinson,  A.  189,  f.  423.) 
Bodleian  Library. 

"INFORMATION  by  ARCHIBALD 
MILLAR  anent  the  Ship  Sunck 
in  Tippermorie  in  ye  Sound  of 
Mull.  The  Ships  name  is  the 
Florence  of  Spaine. 

"  The  Ship  lyes  Sunck  off  the  Shore, 
about  one  -  finger  stone  -  cast,  her 
Sterne  lyes  into  the  Shore  Norwest, 


1  A  Memorandum  of  1677.  '  Appendix  to  Sixth  Report  of  Royal  Commission 
on  Historical  MSS.,'  p.  627  a. 

*  <  Register  of  the  Privy  Seal.'  The  Earl  of  Argyll,  says  Egerton,  had  worked 
hard  to  make  peace  between  the  Macleans  and  Macdonalds,  and  this  is  corrobor- 
ated by  State  Papers. 

3  Sixth  Report,  p.  627  a. 
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and  her  Head  to  the  Southwest,  shee 
lyes  under  ye  water  at  ye  deepest 
Nine  fatham  at  a  low  water,  & 
twelve  fathara  at  a  full  Sea  on  High 
water. 

"  There  is  no  Deck  upon  her  Except 
in  ye  Hinder  part,  there  is  one  great 
heap  of  Timber  wch  I  take  to  be  the 
Cabbin,  I  did  see  one  doore  there  wch 
I  take  to  be  the  Steerage  doore,  and 
within  that  doore  I  did  see  a  number 
of  Dishes  both  great  &  small  of  a 
White  blewish  Colour,  but  whether 
they  are  pewter  or  plate  I  know 
not. 

"  Neer  this  place  I  did  see  one  great 
Gun  &  her  Mussle  upright  on  end,  as 
big  or  bigger  than  the  Gun  I  lifted 
wch  would  carry  a  48  Ib.  ball,  there 
is  a  great  heap  of  Cannon  shot  about 
Midship,  &  upon  the  Shot  lyes  three 
Iron  Gunns. 

"In  the  fore  part  of  the  Ship  lyes 
many  great  Ballast  stones  &  some 
shot  amongst  them,  &  there  wee 
found  one  Silver  bell  about  4  li  weighty 
wee  got  within  the  Ship  at  a  prety 
distance  the  said  great  Gun  wth 
other  two  (all  Brass  Gunns)  the  great 
Oun  is  eleaven  feet  length,  &  seaven 
inches  &  one  fourth  part  of  measure 
in  the  bore,  th'  other  two  were 
Minions,  wee  also  got  two  Demy 
Culverins,  two  Falcons,  two  slings 
all  Brass. 

"  We  lifted  three  Anchors  whereof 
one  was  eighteen  feet  of  length,  th' 
other  was  fifteen  and  the  third  was 
ten,  I  got  two  brass  sheeues  weighing 
Sixty  pounds,  I  lifted  also  the  Rother, 
&  took  eight  Iron  pykes  of  it,  It  was 
twenty  eight  foot  of  Length,  but 
there  was  no  peece  broken  of  the 
same. 

"  I  lifted  the  Kemp  stone  of  Curious 
worke,  pauled  wth  a  Spring  at  every 
inches  end,  I  cannot  tell  ye  bigness, 
the  thing  I  found  would  have  been 
two  foot  in  the  Diamiter. 

"I  saw  something  like  a  Coat  of 
Armes  but  I  could  not  reach  it  being 
entangled,  I  saw  Guild  (gilt)  upon 
severall  standing  peeces  of  the  Ship. 

"I  saw  one  paper  of  Lattin  Ex- 
tracted out  of  the  Spanish  Records 
that  there  was  thirty  millions  of  Cash 
on  board  the  said  Ship,  and  it  tells  it 
lay  under  ye  Sell  of  the  Gunroome. 

"  The  Lieftenant  of  the  Ship  reports 
the  same  to  the  Earle  of  Argih  I  mean 


the  Marques'*  father,  <k  wch  paper 
holds  goods  of  the  Lief  tenants  report. 

"  I  found  something  like  Mettle  be- 
twixt the  Ship  &  shore  in  soft  Osie 
ground  in  severall  places  &  thinck 
they  were  Gunns. 

"  The  properest  time  to  Dive  is  to 
begin  about  ye  Twentieth  of  May,  & 
continue  untill  the  midst  of  Augt,  / 
found  a  Crowne  or  Diadem  <k  had 
hooked  the  same,  but  being  Chained  it 
fell  amongst  the  Timbers,  this  Crowne 
if  also  in  ye  S Danish  Records. 

"  I  thinck  the  Goods  of  ye  Ship  may 
be  recovered  provided  the  Timber 
could  be  taken  away,  and  I  doe  not 
doubt  but  all  may  be  taken  away, 
provided  my  pains  &  expences  be 
allowed  and  to  shew  that  this  is  not 
a  Simulated  Informacion,  though  I 
be  an  old  man  I  am  willing  yet  to  goe 
alone  upon  due  consideration,  for  it 
is  a  pity  that  such  a  great  business 
should  be  lost  where  it  may  be  re- 
covered by  industrv  as  Witness  my 
hand  at  Grinock  this  Twentith  day 
of  November  1683. 

"I  was  Mastr  of  the  whole  Em- 
ploymt  myself  for  ye  space  I  dived. 
"  ARCHIBALD  MILLAR. 

"  Jo.  Tailfer,  Witnes. 
"  J.  Young,  Witnes. 
"  Wm.  Mathie,  Witnes.9 

(MS.  found  by  Mr  Pnrnell  in 
the  Bodleian,  and  published  by 
him  in  'The  Times,1  October 
22,  1910.  I  take  my  oopy  from 
the  original.) 

This  Crown,  hooked  by  Mil- 
lar, I  know,  is  remembered  in 
the  local  traditions  about  the 
galleon.  More  trustworthy  evi- 
dence is  that  of  the  Council 
of  the  States  of  Zealand,  writ- 
ing officially  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth from  Middelburg,  the  16th 
of  August.  Their  fleet,  they 
say,  blockaded  the  Duke  of  Par- 
ma in  Dunkirk,  prevented  him 
from  joining  hands  with  Me- 
dina Sidonia,  and  took  three 
partly  -  wrecked  Spanish  gal- 
leons ;  they  send  the  noblemen 
captured  to  England.  They 
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then  mention  a  report  that 
Philip  II.  was  to  give  to  the 
Duke  of  Parma  (as  Viceroy 
of  England)  "the  Crown  and 
sceptre  of  England  blessed  by 
the  Pope."1  The  Pope  may 
have  blessed  the  Crown  for 
Philip,  but  Philip  could  never 
extract  from  him  one  coin  of 
his  promised  million  of  ducats 
in  gold.2 

Here  we  have  all  that  I  can 
find  about  the  Crown  hooked 
and  lost  by  Archibald  Millar, 
who  seems  more  interested  in 
the  kemp-stone  of  curious  work. 

Returning  to  Archibald  Mil- 
lar, the  galleon,  with  "  a  Crown 
or  diadem "  aboard,  and  a 
silver  bell  weighing  4  lb.,  seems 
opulent  enough !  It  is  more 
important  that  Millar  says  that 
he  saw  a  "lattin"  extract  from 
Spanish  records  mentioning 
the  "  30,000,000  cash  "  and  the 
Crown,  and  that  it  is  corrobor- 
ated by  the  "report  of  the 
Lieutenant  of  the  ship  "  to  the 
Earl  of  Argyll  of  1588.  In 
that  year  the  Earl  was  a  boy 
of  thirteen,  which  would  permit 
him  to  believe  in  the  30,000,000 
of  money,  but  would  not  ac- 
count for  the  Latin  extract 
from  the  archives  of  Spain, 
which  also  mention  the  Crown 
hooked  by  Archibald  Millar  I 

Now,  where  and  when 
did  Archibald  see  these 
astonishing  documents  ?  I 
answer, — at  Inveraray  Castle, 
on  April  6,  1680!  At  that 
place  and  time  Archibald  made 


his  bargain  with  the  Earl  for 
his  services  in  salvaging  the 
property  in  the  sunk  galleon. 
The  ninth  Earl  believed  in 
these  documents.  He  notes 
that  if  the  famous  Crown  be 
recovered,  it  is  to  be  reserved 
for  Charles  II.4  What  can  we 
say  to  these  documents  ?  Did 
the  seventh  Earl  get  them 
when,  as  a  Catholic  convert, 
he  was  an  exile  in  Spain? 
Were  they  part  of  a  Spanish 
practical  joke? 

But  there  is  another  con- 
ceivable explanation  of  the 
"  30,000,000  cash."  According 
to  Don  Alonzo  de  Luzon,  com- 
manding the  Nuestra  Seiiora 
de  la  Rosa,  and  examined  at 
Drogheda,  October  13,  the  talk 
of  the  Armada  ran  that  the 
whole  of  the  king's  treasure 
on  board  the  fleet  was  from 
600,000  to  700,000  ducats. 
Put  the  ducat  at  its  present 
nominal  value  of  eleven  shil- 
lings (and  not  at  the  silver 
ducat  of  three  shillings),  and 
this  brings  us  to  a  sum  (at 
700,000  ducats)  of  over 
£300,000,  which  is  very  like 
the  value  of  30,000,000  rials, 
taking  the  rials,  loosely,  at  a 
hundred  to  the  pound  sterling. 
Moreover,  we  know  from  his 
own  despatch  to  Philip5  that 
Medina  Sidonia  carried  jewels 
of  great  value.  Why,  on  a 
distant  and  dangerous  expedi- 
tion, was  the  Duke  carrying 
"precious  jewels"?  Perhaps 
Philip,  in  his  unusual  con- 


1  Laughton,  vol.  ii.  pp.  48-51. 

2  See  'Cal.  Span.,'  Index,  under  Sixtus  V. 
'Hist.  MSS.  Comm.,'  ut  supra,  p.  627  b. 

*  Memorandum  of  1677. 

6  'Cal.  Span.,'  p.  338.     July  15. 
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fidenoe,  looked  forward  to 
blazing  with  diamonds,  emer- 
alds, and  rubies,  as  he  sat  on 
the  Stone  of  Destiny  in 
Westminster  Abbey  to  be 
consecrated  King  of  England ! 

English  accounts  from  Ire- 
land speak,  even  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  speaks,  of  the  gold 
and  jewels  of  the  unhappy 
prisoners.  But  his  Lordship 
adds  that  the  Irish  have  got 
hold  of  them.  Those  of  Don 
Diego  (not  Tellez)  Enriquez 
were  seized  by  Irishmen,  whose 
names  are  given  in  the  State 
Papers.  The  Duke  of  Medina 
Sidonia  writes  that,  through 
Portuguese  channels,  the 
English  learn  that,  "in 
addition  to  supplies,  there 
were  500,000  ducats  in  the 
Armada,  and  that  His 
Majesty  [Philip  II.]  had 
arranged  for  sight  -  bills  in 
Lisbon  for  300,000  ducats  to 
be  sent,  which  money  had 
already  been  sent  thither."1 
This  is  rather  more  probable 
than  the  report  of  the  Spanish 
commander  of  the  forces  of 
Sicily,  who  gives  16,000,000 
ducats  as  carried  by  the 
Armada!  He  is  Don  Alonzo 
de  Pimentel,  son  of  the 
Marquis  de  Tavara.  He  com- 
manded the  San  Mateo  (850 
tons).2 

It  is  nowise  impossible  that 
Spanish  archives  did  contain 
records  of  treasure  to  the 
amount,  in  rials,  of,  say, 
£300,000.  The  fleet  did  carry 
abundance  of  wealth.  The 
seventh  Earl,  in  Spain,  may 
have  had  an  extract  made  to 


that  effect — the  whole  treasure 
is  of,  say,  £300,000  —  which 
the  ninth  Earl  conceived  to 
apply  to  the  treasure  on  board 
of  his  Tobermory  galleon. 

Nine  ships,  I  remark, 
are  mentioned  as  having 
"  great  store  of  money  and 
plate"  by  the  Portuguese 
Gregorio  de  Sotomayor,  under 
examination.8  The  San  Juan 
Bautista  is  not  one  of  these 
nine,  nor  is  the  Florencia,  if 
that  matters!  Among  the 
nine  is  the  captured  vessel  of 
Pedro  de  Valdes,  taken  on  July 
31.  The  sea  captain,  Vicente 
Alvarez,  of  Valdes'  flagship, 
puts  the  treasure  "in  a  chest 
of  the  king's"  at  52,000 
ducats,  with  plate  and  "great 
store  of  precious  jewels  of  the 
Duke  and  Don  Pedro."4  Don 
Pedro  puts  it  at  "  near  20,000 
ducats ";  Drake  at  25,300,— 
"  this  I  confess  to  have."  Had 
nobody  else  any  of  the 
treasure?  Purser  Coco  states 
it  at  50,000.  I  fear  that 
Valdes  minimised.5  The  Santa 
Ana,  a  flagship,  carried  50,000 
ducats. 

But  the  fighting  San  Juan 
Bautista  of  Sicily  was  no  flag- 
ship or  vice -flagship:  she  did 
not  carry  the  pay-chest  of  a 
squadron — did  she?  There  is 
just  one  outside  chance  that 
she  carried  treasure  beyond  the 
money,  plate,  and  jewels  of  her 
officers.  It  is  this :  On  July 
31  the  gunpowder  of  Admiral 
Oquenda's  vice  -  flagship,  the 
San  Salvador,  exploded,  severely 
damaging  the  vessel.  It  was 
said  that  a  Spanish  officer  had 


1  'Gal.  Span.,'  p.  265.  a  Laughton,  vol.  ii.  p.  76. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  23.  *  Ibid.,  pp.  20,  21.  6  Ibid.,  p.  168. 
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beaten  a  German  sailor,  who 
fired  the  powder  which  was  in 
open  barrels  on  deck!1  In 
any  case  the  Duke  of  Medina 
Sidonia  tried  during  the  night 
to  tranship  the  burned  and 
wounded  men,  but  failed.  On 
August  1  he  gave  orders  "  to 
tranship  his  Majesty's  treasure, 
and  the  men,"  and  to  sink  the 
San  Salvador.  The  English, 
in  fact,  towed  away  the  wreck.2 
On  board  the  San  Salvador 
was  the  Pay  master -General, 
Juan  de  Huerta,  who  appears 
to  have  been  in  charge  of  a 
very  considerable  portion  of 
the  whole  treasure.3 

Nobody  tells  us  into  what 
vessel  this  treasure  was  tran- 
shipped. If  into  one  of 
Oquenda's  squadron,  that  had 
nine  ships,  not  one  of  which  is 
the  Tobermory  galleon.  If 
Diego  Enriquez  (not  Tellez) 
took  the  treasure  (and  his 
squadron  had  lost  its  own 
pay  -  chest),  then  the  money 
came  into  Irish  hands.  His 
squadron  had  nine  ships — 
among  them  the  Tobermory 
galleon.  As  the  transhipped 
treasure  probably  remained  in 
Oquenda's  squadron,  or  fol- 
lowed Diego  Enriquez  into  his 
squadron,  the  ships  of  the  two 
squadrons  being  eighteen,  it 
is  seventeen  to  one  that  the 
treasure  was  not  placed  in  the 
San  Juan  Bautista  of  Sicily, 
and,  consequently  that  it  is 
not  in  Tobermory  Bay.  But  if 
Archibald  Millar  did  actually 
see  and  hook  "a  crown  or 
diadem "  in  the  Tobermory 


wreck,  then  the  crown  was 
probably  part  of  the  Pay- 
master-General's charge,  and 
a  sign  that  the  rest  of  his 
treasure  is  also  actually  on 
board  the  San  Juan  Bautista  de 
Sicilia.  That  is  the  spes  ultima 
et  exigua  ! 

Since  this  paper  was  in  type 
I  have  learned,  on  excellent 
authority,  that  old  people, 
natives  of  Tobermory,  used  to 
speak  of  the  vessel  from  whicli 
two  or  three  men  were  blown 
to  shore  with  the  upper  deck 
as  the  Saint  John  (San  Juan). 
Don  Pedro,  who  "  had  his  hand 
shot  away,"  appears  to  have 
been  remembered  in  tradition 
as  "the  one-armed  man,"  but 
confusedly,  as  a  Gaelic  speaker. 

Now,  alas !  must  be  told  a 
fact  disappointing  to  hopes  of 
treasure!  Sir  Walter  Scott 
(Edinburgh,  March  1,  1812) 
writes  to  Surtees  of  Mains- 
forth,  quoting  Sacheverille'fl 
"Account  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
&o.,  including  a  voyage  to 
I.  Columb-Kill  in  the  year 
1688"  (1702):— 

"  The  fishers  showed  me  [Scott]  the 
place  where  she  [the  galleon]  lay  in 
the  Bay  of  Tobermory,  and  said  that 
there  had  been  a  good  deal  of  treas- 
ure and  some  brass  cannon  got  out 
of  the  wreck.  Sacheverel  (sic}  men- 
tions having  seen  the  divers  sinking 
3  score  feet  under  water,  continuing 
there  an  hour  and  returning  loaded, 
whether  with  plate  or  money,  the 
spoils  of  the  ocean." 

On  the  other  hand,  Colonel 
FOBS  kindly  shows  me  a  note 
by  a  gifted  lady  who  made 


1  «Cal.  Span., 'p.  397. 

2  Medina  Sidonia,  Aug.  21 ;  «Cal.  Span.,'  p.  397. 

8  'Gal.  Span.,'  p.  441.    Antonio  de  Luzon  in  Laughton,  vol.  ii.  p.  276. 
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researches  for  him,  and  un- 
happily died  in  August  1911. 
This  is  a  rough  note  from  a 
document  unnamed,  but  which 
is  clearly  authentic,  and  proves 
that  between  1691  and  1694 
the  tenth  Earl  of  Argyll, 
son  of  the  Presbyterian  martyr 
(1685),  was  dealing  with  Archi- 
bald Campbell,  the  younger,  of 
Calder,  in  a  fresh  endeavour  to 
recover  treasure.  As  the  tenth 
Earl  must  have  known  in  1691 
all  about  the  results  of  the 
operations  of  1688,  as  described 
by  Sacheverel,  he  must  have 
been  of  opinion  that  plenty  of 
plate  and  money  was  still  left 
in  the  wreck.  Whether  he  got 
it  out  or  not  I  am  unable 
to  say :  let  us  hope  that  he 
failed. 

Finally,  as  to  John  Smollett : 
in  April-May  1589  I  find  him 
"  wanted  "  by  the  Government 
of  James  VI.  in  connection 
with  the  Catholic  and  Spanish 
conspiracy  of  Huntly  and  Errol. 
On  August  1,  1586,  the  Master 
of  Gray,  writing  to  the  deepest 
of  traitors,  Archibald  Douglas, 
speaks  of  Smollett  as  a  person 
whom  he  had  dealt  with  suc- 
cessfully for  news  of  such 
plots,  Spanish  and  Catholic,  as 
Graham  of  Fin  try  shared  in, 


to  his  ruin.  It  thus  appears 
that  Smollett,  as  an  agent  of 
Walsingham,  went  into  the 
plot  of  the  Catholic  earls 
as  a  spy,  and  very  probably 
it  was  through  information 
given  by  him  that,  in  spring 
1589,  Elizabeth's  Government 
obtained  the  compromising 
letters  of  Huntly  and  Errol  to 
Philip  II.  and  the  Duke  of 
Parma.  In  these  circumstances 
Mr  Smollett  fled,  and  was  pro- 
tected by  the  Sempills,  who 
were  deep  in  the-  plot.  He 
would  return  to  Dumbarton 
and  business  when  the  storm 
blew  over ;  and  probably,  late 
in  1592,  he  betrayed  "the 
Spanish  Blanks,"  or  rather 
betrayed  George  Ker,  who 
carried  the  papers  and  was 
lurking  in  the  isle  of  Cumbrae 
in  the  Firth  of  Clyde, — con- 
veniently adjacent  to  Mr 
Smollett's  place  of  residence 
at  Dumbarton.  Gentle  King 
Jamie  himself  was,  more  or 
less,  art  and  part  in  the  con- 
spiracy, and  nobody  was  any 
the  worse,  except  Graham  of 
Fintry.  Mr  Smollett  feathered 
his  nest ;  and  is  apparently  the 
founder  of  the  house  whence 
sprang  the  author  of  *  Roderick 
Random.' 1 


1  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  Misa  E.  M.  Thompson  for  discovering  Smollett  in 
connection  with  the  Master  of  Gray,  and  for  making  transcripts  from  difficult 
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THE    MEETING    OF    PARLIAMENT. 


PARLIAMENT  has  met  under 
auspices  peculiarly  welcome  to 
the  Radical  Caucus  and  the 
friends  of  "freedom.'"  The 
time  -  honoured  constitution 
of  the  British  Empire  is  sus- 
pended. The  House  of  Lords 
has  been  deprived  of  its 
ancient  powers,  and  is  still 
denied  reform.  The  House  of 
Commons  is  gagged,  guil- 
lotined, and  kangaroo'd  into 
impotence.  The  highest  duty 
which  it  is  permitted  to  per- 
form is  to  register  the  decrees 
of  an  autocratic  Cabinet. 
What  more  could  the  ardent 
slave  of  the  democracy  desire  ? 
Mr  Asquith,  no  doubt,  has 
been  congratulated  upon  a 
liberal  interpretation  of  the 
People's  Will  by  all  the  well- 
drilled  groups  which  make  up 
his  coalition. 

The  King's  Speech  is  chiefly 
conspicuous  for  an  omission. 
If  political  honesty  be  any- 
thing better  than  an  anti- 
quated superstition,  the  pres- 
ent Government  is  pledged  to 
the  instant  reform  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  To  give 
Home  Rule  to  Ireland,  to  rob 
the  Welsh  Church  of  the  poor 
pittance  which  it  boasts,  at 
a  moment  when  the  Second 
Chamber  has  been  stripped  of 
its  power  and  influence,  is  a 
piece  of  trickery  for  which 
responsible  Ministers  in  sterner 
times  would  have  been  im- 
peached. The  pledge  of  reform 
has  been  given  again  and  again 
with  unctuous  pomposity.  The 
preamble  of  the  Parliament 


Bill,  if  ineffectual,  is  not  likely 
to  be  forgotten.  And  Mr 
Asquith,  as  we  know,  has  al- 
ways taken  a  serious  view  of 
preambles.  "Ever  since  the 
days  of  Lord  Coke,"  he  de- 
clared on  one  occasion,  "  it  has 
been  well  said  that  the  pre- 
amble is  the  keynote  of  the 
statute."  It  is  the  keynote  no 
longer.  With  that  ungovern- 
able lust  to  devour  his  own 
words  which  now  dominates 
him,  Mr  Asquith  has  eaten  up 
Lord  Coke's  pronouncement 
and  his  own,  and  the  preamble 
is  swallowed  whole  with  the 
many  other  honourable  pledges 
of  an  honourable  Cabinet. 

The  Tory  party,  therefore, 
was  wisely  inspired  when  it 
made  Mr  Asquith's  preliminary 
breach  of  faith  the  first  object 
of  its  attack.  Nor  could  the 
attack  have  been  intrusted  to 
more  competent  hands  than 
Mr  F.  E.  Smith's.  The  speech 
which  that  gentleman  delivered 
will  remain  long  in  the  memory 
of  the  House.  As  a  piece  of 
close  reasoning  it  was  un- 
answerable and  unanswered. 
Two  years  ago,  Mr  F.  E.  Smith 
pointed  out,  the  King's  Speech 
promised  measures  to  "  provide 
that  the  House  of  Lords  shall 
be  so  constituted  and  em- 
powered as  to  exercise  im- 
partially its  functions."  This 
promise  of  reform  has  been 
repeated  in  Parliament  and 
out  of  it  by  many  Ministers. 
That  exemplary  statesman,  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs — 
the  Aristides  of  our  age  and 
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olime,  —  was  bold  enough  to 
say  that  if  an  indefinite  post- 
ponement of  reform  was  sanc- 
tioned it  would  spell  the  death 
and  damnation  of  the  Liberal 
Party.  Sir  Edward  wears 
the  Garter,  and  reform  is  still 
indefinitely  postponed.  Then 
the  Bill,  preamble  and  all, 
was  introduced.  The  Bill  was 
passed,  and  the  preamble  was 
treated  with  a  contempt  which 
would  have  horrified  Lord  Coke 
and  the  Mr  Asquith  of  earlier 
days.  But  lest  the  moderate 
supporters  of  the  Government 
should  be  outraged — if  any  re- 
main— the  pledge  contained  in 
the  preamble  was  repeated  from 
time  to  time.  "The  Govern- 
ment regard  themselves,"  said 
Mr  Asquith  in  April  1911,  "  as 
bound,  not  only  in  honour  but 
by  the  strict  letter  of  their 
pledges,  to  give  effect  to  the 
preamble  as  and  when  the  pro- 
per time  arises," — the  proper 
time  being  defined  as  "when 
the  first  part  of  our  task 
is  done."  The  Government's 
honour  seems  of  no  more  value 
as  a  bond  than  the  strict  letter 
of  its  pledges,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  in  his  next  de- 
claration the  Prime  Minister 
discreetly  hedged.  "I  have 
said  more  than  once,"  said  the 
sanguine  Mr  Asquith,  "that 
the  Government  regard  it  as 
an  obligation  of  honour  to 
propose  within  the  lifetime  of 
the  present  Parliament,  if  time 
permits,  a  scheme  for  the 
reconstitution  of  the  Second 
Chamber."  The  humour  of  this 
solemn  statement  is  exquisite. 
The  time-limit  of  honour  is  an 
invention  of  which  Mr  Asquith 
may  justly  be  proud.  "  It  will 


become  necessary,"  as  Mr  F.  E. 
Smith  most  wittily  said,  "to 
revise  our  ethical  category.  We 
shall  no  longer  be  able  to 
establish  a  simple  division  and 
say  that  there  are  honourable 
and  dishonourable  men.  We 
shall  have  to  say  that  there 
are,  first,  honourable  men ; 
second,  dishonourable  men ; 
and,  third,  honourable  men  if 
time  permits."  And  we  may 
add  to  this  with  perfect  con- 
fidence, that  so  long  as  Mr 
Asquith  and  his  colleagues 
are  in  power  time  never  will 
permit. 

Two  years  ago  the  reform  of 
the  Second  Chamber  "  brooked 
no  delay."  Now  it  is  the  one 
measure  the  delay  of  which 
is  possible.  The  reasons  why 
a  time  limit  has  been  sternly 
set  upon  the  honour  of  the 
Radicals  are  clear.  The  first 
and  simplest  reason  of  all  is 
Mr  Redmond's  command.  The 
mere  threat  of  that  fortunate 
statesman  whipped  the  Radical 
hounds  off  the  scent  of  honour 
and  brought  them  to  his  heel. 
"  I  am  glad  that  the  Prime 
Minister  has  dropped  all  ref- 
erence to  reform  in  his  resolu- 
tions," said  he  with  ominous 
clarity.  "Had  he  proposed  a 
scheme  of  reform  we  should  not 
be  able  to  support  him."  Where 
is  "  honour "  now,  where  the 
policy  which  "brooks  no  de- 
lay"? Mr  Redmond's  threat 
is  enough  reason  of  itself.  But 
there  are  others.  The  Radicals, 
no  doubt,  have  found  it  con- 
venient to  entertain  a  double 
policy.  To  those  among  them 
who,  like  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  seem  sincerely 
attached  to  a  second  chamber, 
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they  can  indicate  the  preamble 
with  a  gesture  of  superb  com- 
placency. To  those  who  prefer 
the  unchecked  tyranny  of  the 
Commons,  they  can  whisper 
that  the  preamble  is  dropped 
into  the  lowest  pit  of  ob- 
livion. And  thus  can  they 
achieve  their  heart's  desire,  to 
win  either  way.  There  re- 
mains the  most  potent  reason 
of  all.  The  Radicals  have  dis- 
covered that  as  an  Aunt  Sally 
there  is  nothing  so  useful  as 
the  hereditary  principle.  Not 
even  Chinese  Labour  yielded 
results  of  equal  permanence. 
If  the  House  of  Lords  were 
reformed,  the  Radicals  would 
be  deprived  for  ever  of  their 
spirited  pictures  of  imbecile 
peers,  with  drunken  coronets 
hanging  over  their  ears.  And, 
thus  deprived  of  its  weighti- 
est argument,  how  would  the 
party  of  "honour"  and  "pro- 
gress "  ever  again  face  the 
people?  Mr  Birrell  rightly 
gauged  his  own  and  his  party's 
capacity  when  he  said  it  was 
the  hereditary  principle  which 
"lent  itself  most  easily  to  a 
cheap  kind  of  ridicule." 

The  attack  upon  the  honour 
of  the  Radical  party  was 
treated  with  the  levity  which 
we  expect.  Sir  John  Simon, 
having  no  defence,  fell  back 
upon  a  foolish  flippancy  which 
ill  agrees  with  the  gravity  of 
his  temper.  Mr  Asquith 
thought  fit  pompously  and 
flatulently  to  talk  of  something 
else.  Not  one  Minister  rose 
higher  than  the  paltrj  dodges 
of  party  politics.  Not  one 
Minister  thought  it  shameful 
that  their  leader  had  broken 
and  intended  still  to  break  the 


pledges  of  his  honour.  The 
effect  which  such  conduct  has 
upon  the  country  may  already 
be  observed.  Democracies  are 
none  too  scrupulous,  and  if  dis- 
honour be  profitable  they  are 
quick  to  seize  the  advantage. 
Thus  the  Radical  Government 
demoralises  by  its  discreditable 
example  the  whole  community. 
Already  there  are  signs  that 
Mr  Asquith's  recklessness  of 
promise  and  statement  is  find- 
ing its  imitators.  The  work- 
men who  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  keep  the  word 
which  they  have  pledged  in 
negotiation  with  their  em- 
ployers are  merely  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  those  who 
have  usurped  the  government 
of  the  State,  and  if  wanton 
and  purposeless  strikes  result 
from  the  broken  promises  of 
the  working  men,  Mr  Asquith 
and  his  colleagues  are  alone  to 
blame.  But  though  they  keep 
in  office  by  using  the  most  art- 
ful dodges  known  to  them, 
their  style  lacks  the  finish 
which  Mr  Gladstone  always 
put  upon  trickery.  Once  upon 
a  time  that  eminent  poli- 
tician had  promised,  like  Mr 
Asquith,  to  place  a  measure, 
which  he  afterwards  found  in- 
convenient, in  the  forefront  of 
his  policy.  When  called  to 
account  for  the  breaking  of 
his  promise,  he  observed  that 
the  "forefront  was  a  line,  not 
a  point."  That  is  a  far  more 
adroit  escape  than  Mr  Asquith's 
paltry  "  if  time  permits." 

And  for  what  purpose  have 
the  Radical  leaders  thus  cheer- 
fully shelved  their  honour? 
To  pass  a  measure  of  Home 
Rule  about  which  we  know 
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nothing,  and  which  shall   not 
be  referred  to  the  arbitrament 
of  a  General  Election.     Secrecy 
is   its  essence,  for  that  which 
is   secret  has  the  best   chance 
of  escaping  criticism.    Ministers 
have  gone  up   and   down   the 
country,     they     have     talked 
in   the   same   speech   of    devo- 
lution    and     national     aspira- 
tions,   they     have     prated    of 
wrongs  repaired,  of  safeguards, 
of  financial  burdens,  and  they 
have    left    the    country   in    a 
state    of    complete    ignorance. 
Is    it    possible    that    they   do 
not  know  themselves  what  sort 
of     a     measure     they     intend 
to     introduce?      Mr    Winston 
Churchill,     for    instance,    has 
been  to  Belfast,  regardless  of 
expense.       With    the    help   of 
British    soldiers,   and    by    the 
gracious    permission    of    Lord 
Londonderry   and    the    Ulster 
Unionists,  he  has  made  a  speech 
and  said  nothing.     The  exploit 
has    cost    a    patient     country 
£2700,    and    we     may    doubt 
whether  the  money  was   pro- 
fitably invested.     It  is  easy  to 
pay  too  high  a  price  for  such 
rhetoric  as  Mr  Churchill  gave 
to    the    Ulster    Kadicals.     Of 
course    he    was    moderate,    of 
course  he  was  amiable.     "  Wky 
cannot    we    all    be    friends  ? " 
he   asked.     Mr   Redmond  was 
on  the  platform  to  tell  us  why. 
He  did  his  best   to   allay  the 
fears   of    Ulster,   and    assured 
his  audience  that  "  any  Parlia- 
ment which  may  be  set  up  in 
Ireland  will  be  found   in  Ire- 
land, as   in   every   other   part 
of  the  modern  world,  to  be  a 
natural  and  inveterate  enemy 
of  religious  intolerance  in  every 
form."     This  is  a  wide  assump- 


tion,   wholly   unwarranted    by 
facts.      And   if  for   "religious 
intolerance  "  you  read  "  racial 
intolerance,"  you  have  but  to 
look   at   South   Africa,   which 
Mr    Churchill    always    quotes 
with     enthusiasm,    to     under- 
stand that  all  modern  Parlia- 
ments  are   not   the   true    and 
faithful  repositories  of  freedom 
and  equality.     But  despite  the 
purity  of  free  Parliaments,  Mr 
Churchill  still  thinks  that  safe- 
guards  are   necessary  for   the 
comfort  of  Ulster,  and  he  pro- 
vides    half    a    dozen.       "The 
Crown  will  be  able   to  refuse 
assent   to  an  unjust   Bill,"  he 
says,  and  "  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment   will    be   able   to   repeal 
such  a  Bill   or  enact   another 
Bill."      On    paper,   no    doubt, 
the   Crown   and   the   Imperial 
Parliament   will   be    thus   em- 
powered.    Mr   Churchill   must 
know   perfectly   well    that    in 
practice    interference   will    be 
impossible.     We  can  easily  im- 
agine the   specious  arguments 
which  will  be  used  to  defend 
the   tyranny   of  a  Nationalist 
Parliament.     Can  you  not  trust 
the  people  of  Ireland?    That 
is  what  we  shall  be  asked,  and, 
partly  from  policy  and  partly 
from  lack  of  energy,  the  worst 
persecutions  will  be  made  light 
of  and  condoned.     The  truth  is 
that  the  only  interference  pos- 
sible will  be  the  interference 
of  arms.     "  It  is  an  easy  thing 
to     call     a     Parliament     into 
being,"  said  John  Bright,  "  but 
a  very  hard  thing  to  set  limits 
to     its     usurpations     without 
resort  to  force."     That  is  per- 
fectly true,  and  its  truth  makes 
it  clear  that  the  only  efficient 
safeguard    for   Ulster   will    be 
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Mr  Churchill's  "sixthly." 
"  Sixthly,"  says  he,  "  the  power 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament  to 
interfere  is  unquestioned  in 
law,  and  equally  unquestioned 
in  fact,  for  all  military  forces 
will  be  under  the  Imperial 
control."  That,  if  it  means 
anything,  means  that  the 
logical  result  of  Home  Rule 
is  civil  war. 

The  question  of  finance  is 
still  unanswered,  but  we  gather 
from  Mr  Churchill  that  a  little 
goodwill  is  all  that  is  required 
to  solve  all  difficulties.  In  other 
words,  England  will  pay  and 
Ireland  shall  spend,  an  equit- 
able division  of  labour  which 
should  please  everybody.  But 
there  was  nothing  in  a  sophis- 
tical speech  more  wilfully  so- 
phistical than  Mr  Churchill's 
perversion  of  Lord  Randolph's 
famous  call  to  arms  :  "  Ulster 
will  fight,  and  Ulster  will  be 
right."  What  those  words 
meant  and  mean  every  one 
knows.  Mr  Churchill  has  no 
more  right  than  another  to 
"  adopt  and  repeat  them."  His 
sentimental  parody  of  Lord 
Randolph's  words  has  neither 
sense  nor  excuse.  "  Let  Ulster 
fight  for  the  dignity  and  hon- 
our of  Ireland;  let  her  fight 
for  the  reconciliation  of  races." 
We  should  like  to  hear  Lord 
Randolph's  comment  upon  this 
rodomontade.  The  battle  to 
which  Lord  Randolph  urged 
Ulster  was  the  battle  which 
one  day  must  be  fought  for 
Ulster's  freedom  and  Ulster's 
independence.  The  truth  is, 
that  Mr  Churchill  would  be 
wise  to  leave  Lord  Randolph 
out  of  the  question.  He  has 
written  an  excellent  book  about 


him,  and  has  proved  that,  save 
in  one  particular,  there  is  no 
link  of  political  sympathy  be- 
tween father  and  son.  The 
point  in  which  they  agree  is 
the  necessity  of  capturing  the 
party  machine.  That  was  the 
one  achievement  of  Lord  Ran- 
dolph's life.  He  worked  for 
that  and  that  alone.  When  he 
had  captured  the  machine  and 
obtained  the  office  which  its 
capture  conferred,  he  threw  the 
office  from  him,  as  a  child 
discards  a  broken  toy.  Mr 
Churchill  followed  another 
policy.  He  went  over  to  the 
other  side  at  the  right  moment, 
and  found  the  machine  ready 
to  his  hand.  "  Discriminations 
between  wholesome  and  un- 
wholesome victories,"  once  said 
Lord  Randolph,  "are  idle  and 
impracticable.  Obtain  the  vic- 
tory, know  how  to  follow  it 
up,  and  leave  the  wholesome- 
ness  or  the  unwholesomeness 
to  critics."  In  this  respect,  at 
least,  Mr  Churchill  has  proved 
an  apt  pupil. 

Mr  Churchill  believes  that 
Ulster  will  suffer  no  injustice 
either  in  its  pocket  or  in  its 
religion.  Dr  Horton,  a  well- 
known  Nonconformist  minister, 
thinks  otherwise.  Speaking  for 
the  Nonconformists  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  this  worthy 
divine  admits  that  the  worst 
Bufferings  are  in  store  for  his 
brethren  in  Ulster.  His  heart 
goes  out  to  them,  he  says ; 
and  his  heart  is  all  that  his 
loyalty  to  Radical  principles 
will  permit  to  go  out.  He 
has  no  illusions.  The  worst 
that  can  happen  is  ever  before 
his  hopeless  eyes.  "The  his- 
tory of  a  thousand  years,"  he 
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says,  "Las  taught  us  that 
when  the  Roman  Church  oan 
control  a  Government,  it  em- 
ploys the  Government  to  re- 
press or  to  crush  heretics,  and 
the  Protestants  are  the  worst 
of  heretics."  In  other  words, 
his  brethren,  as  he  kindly  calls 
them,  are  to  be  crushed  or  re- 
pressed, and  he  and  his  friends 
will  not  lift  a  linger  to  help 
them.  The  reason  of  this  in- 
difference is  more  monstrous 
than  the  indifference  itself. 
"Fiat  justitia,  ruat  coelum," 
says  the  eminent  divine.  Let 
the  worst  injustice  be  done  to 
honourable  men  that  a  polit- 
ical superstition  be  satisfied. 
In  other  words,  "  We,  the 
Nonconformists  of  England 
and  Wales,  feel  compelled  by 
political  principle  to  support 
Home  Rule  for  Ireland."  They 
know  perfectly  well,  they  say, 
what  a  Roman  Catholic  Par- 
liament means.  If  they  were 
in  Ulster,  they  would  speak 
and  feel  as  Ulster  does ;  but, 
being  safe  in  England  and 
Wales,  they  will  gladly  throw 
Ulster  to  the  wolves  of  Home 
Rule.  Dr  Horton,  indeed, 
echoes  with  perfect  accuracy 
the  creed  of  Lowell's  Pious 
Editor — 

"  I  du  believe  in  Freedom's  cause, 

Ez  fur  away  ez  Paris  is  ; 
I  love  to  see  her  stick  her  claws 
In  them  infarnal  Pharisees." 

There,  expressed  in  another 
form,  is  Dr  Horton's  brutal 
cynicism  —  a  cynicism,  we  are 
sure,  which  he  ascribes  with- 
out warrant  to  the  Noncon- 
formists of  England  and  Wales. 
The  Jesuits  of  old  were 
charged  with  doing  evil  that 


good  might  come.  Dr  Horton 
reverses  the  process.  He  aims 
at  what  he  thinks  is  justice, 
in  the  full  knowledge  that  its 
first  results  will  be  injustice 
and  persecution.  Give  us  the 
worst  Government  possible,  says 
he,  and  all  will  be  welL  And 
then,  as  if  to  prove  his  complete 
ignorance  of  political  neces- 
sities, he  suggests  that  "  a 
certain  shifting  of  population 
may  take  place."  Does  he 
see  no  difficulty  in  the  trans- 
planting of  farms  and  families, 
of  workshops  and  churches,  of 
the  habits  and  traditions  of 
many  generations? 

Though  Home  Rule  stands 
first  in  importance  upon  the 
list  of  revolutionary  measures, 
it  does  not  stand  first  in  point 
of  time.  They  will  flesh  their 
swords,  these  brave  Radicals, 
in  the  body  of  the  Welsh 
Church.  There  is  a  task  fit 
for  their  ardent  quixotism ! 
If  they  cannot  redeem  their 
plighted  words,  at  least  they 
oan  take  from  the  poor  incum- 
bents of  the  Welsh  hills  the 
miserable  stipends  they  receive 
for  doing  an  uu grudged,  un- 
grudging duty.  The  outrage 
will  be  committed  because  it 
is  one  of  the  prices  of  Home 
Rule,  and  Home  Rule  is  the 
price  of  the  continuance  in 
office  of  our  Radical  rulers. 
But  not  even  the  Radicals  can 
take  much  pride  in  this  game 
of  petty  spoliation.  If  pilfer- 
ing is  profitable,  it  is  not 
dignified.  The  Church  in 
Wales  costs  no  more  to  sup- 
port than  the  sum  which  the 
House  of  Commons  voted  its 
members  for  pocket  -  money. 
But,  as  Dr  Horton  would  say, 
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"fiat  justitia,  ruat  coelum." 
Let  us  rob  a  Church  which  is 
not  our  own,  and  upon  whose 
endowments  we  have  no  right 
to  lay  a  finger,  in  the  sacred 
name  of  justice! 

And  as  if  these  projects  were 
not  enough  for  a  session  all 
too  short  for  redeeming  a 
pledge  which  brooks  no  delay, 
the  Cabinet  is  resolved  to  in- 
troduce a  measure  of  universal 
suffrage.  Men  and  women  alike 
are  to  be  admitted  to  the  vote. 
As  Sir  E.  Grey  said  the  other 
day,  we  want  two  voters  in 
every  family.  The  more  the 
merrier,  and  the  greater  the 
ignorance  the  nobler  the  democ- 
racy !  There  is  to  be  no  cant 
in  future  concerning  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  elector.  Every 
man  and  every  woman  are  tit 
to  vote  if  they  can  make  their 
mark  when  they  have  been 
carried  to  the  poll;  and  each 
addition,  male  or  female,  crim- 
inal, pauper,  or  illiterate,  is 
another  feather  in  the  Radicals' 
cap.  Masters  for  life,  they  said 
after  1832.  After  the  next 
General  Election  they  will 
hope  to  suspend  the  quinquen- 
nial clause  of  the  last  Parlia- 
ment Bill,  and  make  themselves 
happily  independent  of  the 
newly -created  electors.  And 
if  we  choose  to  do  this,  they 
will  say,  who  shall  stop  us? 
It  is  their  favourite  maxim 
that  minorities  have  no  rights, 
— a  maxim  upon  which  it  is 
dangerous  to  rely.  At  present, 
it  is  true,  not  a  minority  but 
a  large  majority  of  England  is 
voiceless  and  oppressed.  But 
if  Mr  Asquith  and  his  fellow- 
conspirators  carry  their  law- 
lessness too  far,  and  attempt  to 
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force  three  gigantic  measures 
upon  an  unconsulted  electorate, 
they  will  find  that  the  British 
minority  and  the  English 
majority,  which  are  against 
them,  have  not  yet  lost  their 
voices. 

If  Mr  Asquith's  coalition 
may  boast  a  numerical  major- 
ity, the  Unionist  minority  has 
a  better  cause,  wiser  leaders, 
a  clearer  purpose.  Victory 
seems  assured,  then,  in  the  near 
future.  "I  have  often  asked 
my  Radical  friends,"  wrote 
Froude  in  his  'English  Sea- 
men,' "what  is  to  be  done  if 
out  of  every  hundred  enlight- 
ened voters  two  -  thirds  will 
give  their  votes  one  way  but 
are  afraid  to  fight,  and  the 
remaining  third  will  not  only 
vote  but  will  fight  too  if  the 
poll  goes  against  them.  Which 
has  then  the  right  to  rule?  I 
can  tell  them  which  will  rule. 
The  brave  and  resolute  min- 
ority will  rule.  Plato  says 
that  if  one  man  was  stronger 
than  all  the  rest  of  mankind 
he  would  rule  all  the  rest  of 
mankind.  It  must  be  so,  be- 
cause there  is  no  appeal.  The 
majority  must  be  prepared  to 
assert  their  Divine  right  with 
their  right  hands,  or  it  will 
go  the  way  that  other  Divine 
rights  have  gone  before."  That 
is  perfectly  true,  and  it  would 
be  well  if  the  tyrants  who  are 
preparing  to  put  Ulster  and 
England  under  their  heel 
should  remember  it.  Demo- 
cracies are  notoriously  short- 
lived, and  there  is  a  limit 
fixed  to  the  endurance  of  free 
men.  Meanwhile  our  leaders 
are  resolute,  united,  and  of  a 
clear  policy.  Mr  Bonar  Law  has 
2G 
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proved  already  that  he  is  as 
vigilant  in  criticism  as  fearless 
in  attack.  With  such  loyal 
lieutenants  as  Mr  Austen 
Chamberlain  and  Mr  F.  E. 
Smith  to  aid  him,  he  will  have 
little  difficulty  in  exposing  the 
recklessness,  the  self-interest, 
and  the  lack  of  patriotism 
which  distinguish  the  Cabinet, 
strong  only  in  the  number 
of  its  supporters. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  interesting 
to  watch  the  demeanour  of  the 
Radical  Government.  It  has 
long  since  lost  all  hold  of  facts. 
Not  one  of  its  members  is 
able  to  reply  to  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Opposition.  You 
did  not  bring  forward  Home 
Rule  at  the  General  Election, 
say  the  Tories.  But  you  said 
we  should  try  to  pass  it,  and 
therefore  we  have  a  right  to 
pass  it,  reply  the  Radicals. 
Which  is  precisely  the  same 
as  if  a  burglar  justified  his 
depredation  by  saying  to  his 
victim,  "Well,  you  said  I 
would  do  it."  The  Insurance 
Bill  is  still,  on  the  lips  of  the 
Radicals,  the  most  beneficent 
measure  of  modern  times.  Yet 
the  doctors  have  insisted  upon 
wholly  unacceptable  terms,  and 
the  Government  is  compelled 
to  spend  its  own  and  the  public 
money  in  making  it  intelligible 
to  its  beneficiaries.  And  as 
the  Government  has  lost  hold 
of  facts,  it  is  fast  losing  all 
sense  of  words.  We  have 
quoted  Mr  Churchill's  ridicul- 
ous travesty  of  Lord  Randolph's 


war-cry.  Still  more  absurd 
is  Mr  Asquith's  assertion  that 
it  is  the  Unionist  party  which 
relies  upon  the  Iriah  vote. 
Thus  might  A  Bay,  "I  have 
got  illegal  possession  of  £80. 
Now  B  would  rather  like  £80. 
Therefore  it  is  B,  not  I,  who 
is  in  illegal  possession."  And 
then,  as  if  to  cap  all  follies,  we 
have  seen  the  spectacle  of  that 
purist,  Mr  Lloyd  George,  the 
hero  of  Newcastle,  the  adored 
of  Limehouse,  reproaching  Mr 
Bonar  Law  with  the  violence 
of  his  speech! 

There  is  but  one  explanation : 
vanity  has  undone  them  all. 
They  wander  about,  we  are 
sure,  mumbling  to  •ne  another 
as  they  pass,  "Saviour  of  the 
country."  They  have  all  saved 
their  country,  in  their  own 
esteem.  They  wear  the  solemn 
look  of  heroes.  Their  faces 
shine  with  self  •  satisfaction, 
and  they  have  arrived  at  that 
height  of  complacency  where 
they  think  that  they  are  above 
words  and  above  deeds.  What 
they  do  matters  not ;  what 
they  say  matters  not.  They 
are  there,  noble  and  supreme, 
the  greatest  Englishmen  that 
ever  held  the  reins  of  office, 
the  saviours  of  their  country, 
every  one  of  them,  from  Lord 
Haldane,  the  austere,  down  to 
the  gushing  Mr  Masterman. 
And  in  their  vanity  lies  the 
sure  hope  of  England.  Those 
whom  the  gods  mean  to  de- 
stroy they  first  send  mad  with 
pride. 
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OUR    LOST    MAGNA    CARTA. 


THE  TRADE  DISPUTES  ACT  AND  REVOLUTION. 

"  Principiis  obata.     Sero  medicina  paratur 
Quum  mala  per  longaa  convaluere  moraa." 


THE  country  is  all  too  late 
beginning  to  realise  the  perils 
and  the  possibilities  of  Syndi- 
calism. A  general  strike  in 
the  coal  industry,  following 
within  a  few  months  the  dis- 
astrous railwaymen's  strike  of 
1911,  is  stirring  the  feelings 
and  thoughts  of  all  classes 
in  all  civilised  communities. 
Public  opinion  is  not  easily 
aroused  in  this  country.  "Le 
bal  oherohe  le  bon  joueur" 
is  a  maxim  equally  true  of 
politics  and  of  tennis ;  but 
unfortunately  the  power  of 
intelligently  anticipating  the 
trend  of  political  events  is  a 
weapon  rarely  to  be  found 
in  the  intellectual  armoury  of 
the  normal  Englishman :  the 
nation  is  often  forewarned,  she 
is  seldom  forearmed ;  and  so  it 
almost  invariably  happens  that 
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when  the  blow  falls,  ED  'and, 
all  unprepared,  is  leic  to 
"  muddle  through  somehow " 
as  best  she  can.  In  this  crisis, 
however,  the  danger  is  too 
imminent  to  be  overlooked,  too 
near  at  hand  to  be  disregarded. 
It  is  obvious  that  a  temporary 
suspension  of  the  railway  or 
mining  systems  spells  com- 
mercial disaster,  that  a  pro- 
longed suspension  must  result 
in  the  starvation  of  the  people. 
Why  are  the  strikers  "hold- 
ing the  nation  to  ransom "  ? 
Can  nothing  be  done  to  stay 
the  progress  of  the  indus- 
trial Juggernaut  ?  Is  it  not 
possible  to  establish  a  per- 
manent settlement,  or  is 
Syndicalism  destined  to  de- 
velop into  Revolution?  Such 
questions  as  these  are  freely 
asked,  and  no  satisfactory 
2H 
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answer  seems  to  be  forth- 
coming. 

Before  attempting  to  sug- 
gest a  remedy,  the  political 
physician  must  diagnose  the 
disease.  What,  then,  is  the 
objective  of  Syndicalism?  It 
is  clearly  not  merely  to  secure 
"recognition"  of  the  Trade 
Unions  as  the  sole  representa- 
tives of  labour  in  industrial 
negotiations,  for  if  that  were 
so,  why  were  the  railway- 
men  employed  on  the  N.E.R. 
— which  system  had  conceded 
the  principle  claimed — called 
out  on  strike  ?  Nor  is  its  pur- 
pose to  secure  a  "  living  wage  " 
for  underground  workers,  for 
miners  are  among  the  most 
highly  paid  industrialists  in 
the  country  I  The  programme 
of  the  Independent  Labour 
Party  supplies  the  answer,  and 
it  is  nothing  short  of  this, — the 
extermination  of  the  capitalist, 
and  the  nationalisation,  with- 
out purchase,  of  the  means  of 
production  and  supply. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
article  to  demonstrate  that 
Radical  oratory  and  Radical 
legislation  have  gone  far  to  fan 
the  smouldering  fires  of  discon- 
tent into  the  fiercer  heat  of 
rebellion ;  and  that  no  remedy 
for  industrial  unrest  will  be 
possible  unless  and  until  the 
Trade  Disputes  Act,  1906,  has 
been  repealed  or  has  suffered 
drastic  amendment. 

Now,  Revolution  invariably 
proceeds  along  the  line  of  least 
resistance.  The  coup  d'ttat 
by  which  the  end  is  ultimately 
accomplished,  in  the  whole 
record  of  history,  has  never 
been  the  sudden  and  unpre- 
meditated act  of  individual  or 


corporate  impulse ;  it  has  with- 
out exception  been  the  logical 
(Mnotiment  of  a  slowly  grow- 
ing moral  and  political  point 
of  view,  the  final  outburst,  it 
is  true,  filling  unsuspecting 
persons  with  amazement  and 
alarm,  but  to  minds  skilled  in 
discerning  changes  in  the  poli- 
tical firmament,  appearing  to 
be  what  in  truth  it  always  is, 
the  inevitable  effect  of  a  well- 
defined  and  obvious  cause. 

Mistaking  effects  for  causes 
is  perhaps  the  most  common 
error  into  which  the  human 
mind  is  prone  to  fall,  and  in 
no  field  of  mental  observation 
is  this  error  more  consistently 
committed  than  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  trend  of 
political  movements. 

The  moral  and  social  up- 
heaval which  accompanied  the 
French  Revolution,  the  Ameri- 
can War  of  Independence,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  the  Great 
Rebellion  in  this  country,  in 
each  case  startled  and  pained 
the  civilised  world,  and  yet  to 
those  with  eyes  to  see  and  ears 
to  hear,  the  final  conflagration 
was  seen  to  be  the  outcome  of 
a  slowly  smouldering  agitation 
against  the  uncontrolled  autho- 
rity of  the  French  nobility,  an 
English  Parliament,  and  an 
English  King,  respectively. 
Charles  I.  and  Louis  XVI. 
mistook  the  warnings  which 
were  pressed  upon  them  by  the 
leaders  of  the  movements  for 
the  idle  vapourings  of  dema- 
gogues. On  hearing  the  news 
that  the  Bastille  had  fallen, 
Louis  XVI.  cried  in  amaze- 
ment, "Why,  this  is  a  revolt." 
"No,  Sire,"  said  the  Duke  of 
Lianoourt,  "it  is  a  revolution." 
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Revolutionaries,  however,  have 
few  scruples,  and  inability  to 
feel  the  pulse  of  the  nation  cost 
each  of  them  his  head. 

In  truth,  the  revolution  was 
effected,  not  when  the  National 
Assembly  refused  to  withdraw 
from  the  tennis-oourt  at  Ver- 
sailles, nor  when  the  tea-chests 
were  oast  into  Boston  Harbour, 
but  when  the  teachings  of  Vol- 
taire, Rousseau,  and  Diderot  in 
France,  and  Franklin,  Otis, 
and  Dickinson  in  America,  as 
the  late  Lord  Acton  has  pointed 
out,  had  sunk  into  the  minds 
and  laid  hold  of  the  moral 
conscience  of  the  French  and 
American  peoples.  When  once 
a  nation  has  grown  content  to 
disregard  the  moral  and  politi- 
cal principles  which  have 
hitherto  obtained,  before  long 
an  opportunity  will  be  created 
to  overthrow  in  practice  prin- 
ciples which  in  theory  have 
already  become  obsolete  and 
untenable.  Physical  force,  no 
doubt,  is  usually  required  to 
effect  the  change,  but  the  po- 
tency of  physical  force,  unless 
it  is  applied  to  attain  objects 
which  the  nation  as  a  whole 
conceives  to  be  for  its  moral 
wellbeing,  soon  becomes  de- 
vitalised. The  fundamental 
distinction  between  the  revolu- 
tionary movements  in  France 
and  America  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Great  Rebellion  in  this 
country  on  the  other, — a  dis- 
tinction which  accounts  for 
the  permanent  success  of  the 
movements  in  the  former 
countries  and  the  failure  of 
the  Great  Rebellion  to  abolish 
the  immemorial  government 
of  England  by  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons, — will  be  found 


to  be  that  in  France,  as  in 
America,  the  principles  under- 
lying the  revolution  were  in 
consonance  with  the  change  in 
moral  outlook  which  had  grad- 
ually overtaken  the  people, 
while  in  England  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people  were 
not  in  sympathy  with  the 
principles  of  Puritanism  either 
at  the  time  of  their  inaugura- 
tion or  at  any  subsequent 
period  in  English  history. 

If,  therefore,  the  principles 
underlying  a  revolutionary 
movement,  in  order  to  achieve 
success,  must  reflect  the  moral 
aspirations  of  the  people,  what 
will  be  the  probable  outcome 
of  the  revolutionary  wave 
which  at  the  present  time  is 
sweeping  over  Great  Britain? 
Will  the  appeal  which  it  brings 
find  a  lasting  echo  in  the 
moral  conscience  of  the  general 
public?  And  if  so,  are  there 
to  be  found  means  ready  to 
hand  by  which  its  exponents 
can  give  practical  effect  to  the 
principles  which  they  espouse  ? 
It  is  perhaps  not  possible  at 
this  early  stage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  movement  to  give 
a  definite  answer  to  the  first  of 
these  questions.  The  revolu- 
tionary movement  looms  like  a 
great  vessel  in  the  offing,  too 
far  away  as  yet  for  its  true 
character  and  proportions  to 
be  clearly  defined.  And  yet  it 
may  at  least  be  asserted  that  its 
lessons  have  not  sunk  so  deeply 
into  the  heart  of  the  industrial 
classes  as  to  have  become  in- 
eradicable and  abiding.  The 
seed,  indeed,  has  been  sown 
abundantly,  but  the  harvest- 
time  is  not  yet;  and  the  crop 
will  never  grow  to  maturity  if 
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only  men  can  be  found  with 
sufficient  moral  courage  and 
enthusiasm  to  put  their  hands 
to  the  plough  and  root  up  the 
evil  thing. 

No  student  of  modern  poli- 
tics, however  shortsighted  may 
be  his  political  vision,  doubts 
for  a  moment  that  this  is  so : 
the  vague  generalities  in  which 
the  new  doctrine  is  couched, 
the  half-hearted  response  with 
whioh  the  trumpet  -  oall  has 
been  met  by  those  to  whom  the 
appeal  is  being  made,  and  the 
eager  canvassing  of  arguments 
for  and  against  a  "  new  moral- 
ity "  whioh  is  to  provide  for 
the  people  a  new  earth,  if  not  a 
new  heaven,  are  proof  enough 
of  this. 

It  cannot  be  too  emphatic- 
ally asserted  that  the  fight  for 
the  "  old  morality "  is  not  a 
lost  cause.  If  the  real  danger 
with  which  the  nation  is 
threatened  by  "  progressive  " 
principles  can  be  brought 
home  to  the  minds  of  the 
people,  the  reaction  against 
what  may  be  termed  "  Lloyd 
Georgism  "  will  be  both  violent 
and  certain.  It  is  the  state  of 
political  coma  into  whioh  the 
educated  classes  have  fallen, 
and  whioh  renders  them  quite 
unable  to  appreciate,  much 
less  to  combat,  the  dangers 
whioh  confront  both  them- 
selves and  the  commonwealth, 
that  makes  it  infinitely  more 
difficult  to  accomplish  the  task 
of  "  educating  our  masters  "  in 
this  matter.  What  is  the 
danger?  The  danger  lies  in 
this,  that  whereas  Englishmen 
from  the  earliest  times  have 
been  proverbially  law-abiding, 
the  opinion  is  steadily  gain- 


ing ground  among  members 
of  widely  different  classes  that 
legal  and  moral  obligations  are 
only  to  be  considered  bind- 
ing when,  and  may  be  disre- 
garded except  in  so  far  as, 
particular  individuals  or  classes 
consider  these  obligations  to  be 
beneficial  to  themselves;  and 
whereas  tho  right  to  hold 
property  and  the  right  to 
personal  liberty  havo  hitherto 
been  recognised  by  Englishmen 
to  be  essential  to  the  main- 
tenance of  social  and  political 
freedom,  the  modern  doctrine 
that  it  is  justifiable,  nay, 
praiseworthy,  to  violate  these 
"  fundamentals  "  in  the  interest 
of  "  the  people  "  is  vigorously 
defended  as  being  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of 
honesty  and  morality. 

The  magnitude  and  lawless- 
ness of  recent  strikes  indicate 
the  widespread  popularity  of 
the  new  doctrines,  while  the 
action  of  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment in  conceding,  upon  de- 
mand and  apparently  without 
mature  consideration,  the  main 
principle  for  which  the  miners 
struck  work,  proves  how  potent 
is  the  driving  force  at  the  back 
of  the  leaders  of  Syndicalism. 
Mr  D.  A.  Thomas,  the  leader 
of  the  South  Wales  ooalowners, 
wrote  as  follows  on  March 
2,  1912  :— 

"  The  proposals  of  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  fail  to  be  regarded 
as  of  the  most  far-reaching, 
not  to  say  revolutionary  charac- 
ter. They  concede  absolutely 
the  guaranteed  individual  mini- 
mum wage  to  underground 
workmen.  If  these  Govern- 
ment proposals  are  to  be  en- 
forced, as  has  been  suggested, 
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by  legal  enactment  upon  any 
dissentients,  it  means  that  the 
Government  are  compelling  the 
South  Wales  coalowners  to 
agree  to  a  breach  of  an  agree- 
ment solemnly  entered  into 
within  the  last  two  years  by 
the  representatives  of  the  work- 
men and  themselves.  That 
agreement,  made  in  March 
1910,  for  a  period  of  five  years, 
was  recommended  by  the 
Miners'  Federation  of  Great 
Britain,  ratified  by  ballot  by 
a  three-fourths  majority  of  the 
colliery  workmen  in  South 
Wales,  and  afterwards  signed 
by  every  one  of  the  accredited 
representatives  of  the  workmen 
upon  the  Conciliation  Board. 

"  To  pass  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment forcing  the  South  Wales 
ooalowners  to  set  aside  this 
agreement  goes  to  the  root 
of  collective  bargaining,  which 
is  really  the  basis  of  Trade 
Unionism.  The  moral  effect 
upon  the  community  of  such 
Government  action  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  weakening." 

Nationalisation,  then,  is  the 
keynote  of  present  -  day  pro- 
gressive policy,  and  by  this 
term  is  meant,  not  that  indi- 
viduals should  be  endowed  with 
new  opportunities  to  win  ad- 
vancement and  prosperity  for 
themselves,  but  that  the  State, 
by  stirring  up  one  class  to  war 
against  another,  should  ulti- 
mately annex  all  private  pro- 
perty without  in  any  way 
compensating  those  who  are 
dispossessed  by  the  process. 
Nationalisation,  no  doubt,  must 
proceed  by  "  easy  stages,"  but 
already  a  start  has  been  made 
with  attacks  on  licensed  pro- 
perty and  land. 


The  principles  underlying 
the  programme  of  the  Social 
Democratic  Federation,  the 
Independent  Labour  Party, 
and  advanced  Radicals,  are 
substantially  the  same.  They 
may  possibly  vary  in  degree 
but  not  in  kind. 

The  main  appeal  of  pro- 
gressive propagandists  is  to 
disregard  the  rights  of  private 
property  and  personal  freedom. 
With  what  objects  were  the 
following  observations  made 
by  Mr  Lloyd  George,  except 
to  justify  the  acquisition  by 
one  class  of  the  property  of 
another?  Speaking  at  Lime- 
house  on  Friday,  30th  July 
1909,  he  said:  "The  landlords 
are  receiving  millions  a-year  by 
way  of  royalties.  What  for? 
They  never  deposited  the  coal 
there ;  it  was  not  they  who 
planted  these  great  granite 
rocks  in  Wales.  Who  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  mountains? 
Was  it  the  landlords?  And 
yet  they  by  some  divine  right 
demand,  for  merely  the  right 
for  men  to  risk  their  lives  in 
hewing  these  rooks,  eight 
millions  a-year.  .  .  .  When 
the  Prime  Minister  and  I 
knock  at  the  door  of  these 
great  landlords  and  say  to 
them,  'Here,  you  know  these 
poor  fellows  have  been  digging 
up  royalties  at  the  risk  of 
their  lives :  some  of  them  are 
old,  they  have  survived  the 
perils  of  the  trade,  they  are 
broken,  they  can  earn  no 
more.  Will  you  give  some- 
thing towards  keeping  them 
out  of  the  workhouse  ? '  They 
scowl  at  you;  and  we  say, 
'  Only  a  halfpenny  —  just  a 
copper.'  They  say,  'You 
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thieves ! '  And  they  turn  their 
dogs  on  to  us,  and  every 
day  you  oan  hear  them  bark. 
.  .  .  Finally,  I  say  that  with- 
out  you  we  oan  do  nothing; 
with  your  help  we  oan  brush 
the  Lords  like  chaff  before 
us."  Again,  at  Newcastle,  on 
8th  October  1909:  "You  may 
say  to  us,  '  Why  do  you  stand 
them?'  [i.e.,  the  landlords.] 
Because  you  force  us  to  stand 
them.  We  would  have  got 
rid  of  them  long  ago.  When 
a  Celt  has  a  nail  in  his  boot, 
he  takes  it  out ;  but  you  have 
been  marching  on  until  there 
is  a  sore.  Have  it  out  1 " 
Speaking  at  Mile  End  on  the 
21st  November  1910,  he  said: 
"We  would  say  to  the  Aus- 
tralians, 'Have  you  anything 
like  this?'  [that  is,  the  her- 
editary peerage.]  And  they 
would  say,  'Well,  stop  a 
minute;  we  had  a  few  years 
ago  bushrangers  (cheers),  but 
we  must  inform  you  that 
they  only  stole  cattle.'  'Oh,' 
we  say,  'cattle  won't  do;  it 
must  be  land,  and  that  on  a 
large  scale.'  'Well/  says  the 
Australian,  'it  really  does  not 
matter;  we  hanged  the  last 
of  them  a  short  time  ago, 
before  they  had  an  opportun- 
ity of  founding  a  family." 

'The  Daily  Chronicle '  (Feb. 
21,  1912)  admitted  that  "a 
few  years  ago  the  State  en- 
forced on  the  coal-mining  in- 
dustry an  eight-hour  working 
day.  Eight  hours  is  quite 
enough  to  spend  underground 
in  the  laborious  and  hazard- 
ous occupation  of  mining ;  but 
it  is  undeniable  that  the 
adaptation  of  working  con- 
ditions in  the  mines  to  meet 


the  requirements  of  an  eight 
hours'  day  has,  in  the  trans- 
itional period,  meant  new  diffi- 
culties and  extra  cost  of  work- 
ing to  the  management.  So  far 
as  the  miners  themselves  are 
concerned,  the  eight  hours'  day 
has  also  produced  inconven- 
iences. If  the  State  oan  now 
help  to  mitigate  the  effects  of 
past  State  action,  it  is  bound 
in  honour  to  do  so." 

Will  such  oratory  as  this 
"help  to  mitigate  the  effects 
of  past  State  action"?  At 
any  time  speeches  such  as 
these  would  be  unworthy  of 
any  politician,  and  would  even 
be  a  source  of  danger  in  the 
mouth  of  a  Cabinet  Minister, 
but  uttered  and  emphasised 
with  the  Celtic  fervour  and  elo- 
quence of  Mr  Lloyd  George,  at 
a  time  when  discontent  is  rife, 
and  a  rise  in  the  cost  of  living 
has  not  been  accompanied  by  a 
proportionate  rise  in  wages, 
such  language  is  a  direct 
incitement  to  outrage  and 
rebellion. 

It  is  the  paramount  duty  of 
Unionists,  therefore,  to  expose 
with  courage  and  persistence 
the  fundamental  fallacies  un- 
derlying this  "new  morality." 
But  the  support  of  the  moral 
conscience  of  the  country, 
whioh,  as  has  been  seen,  is 
an  essential  factor  in  every 
successful  revolution,  will  not 
by  itself  suffice  to  carry  re- 
volution to  victory  unless  it 
is  supplemented  by  apt  ma- 
chinery to  give  effect  to  its 
purpose.  Such  machinery  is 
provided  by  the  Trade  Dis- 
putes Act,  which  may  well  be 
termed  the  Charter  of  Revolu- 
tion. Without  the  powers 
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which  were  given  to  trade 
unions  by  this  Act,  it  would 
practically  be  impossible  to 
engineer  a  "  sympathetic " 
strike.  With  those  powers 
lying  ready  for  use  by  un- 
scrupulous leaders,  a  strike 
may  easily  pass  into  a 
revolution. 

The  material  sections  of  the 
Aot  are — 

"  1.  An  aot  done  in  pursuance 
of  an  agreement  or  combina- 
tion by  two  or  more  persons 
shall,  if  done  in  contempla- 
tion or  furtherance  of  a  trade 
dispute,  not  be  actionable  un- 
less the  aot,  if  done  without 
such  agreement  or  combina- 
tion, would  be  actionable. 

"2.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  one 
or  more  persons,  acting  on 
their  own  behalf,  or  on  behalf 
of  a  trade  union  or  of  an 
individual  employer  or  firm, 
in  contemplation  or  further- 
ance of  a  trade  dispute,  to 
attend  at  or  near  a  house  or 
place  where  a  person  resides 
or  works,  or  carries  on  busi- 
ness, or  happens  to  be,  if  they 
so  attend  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  peacefully  obtaining  or 
communicating  information,  or 
of  peacefully  persuading  any 
person  to  work  or  abstain 
from  working. 

"  3.  An  aot  done  by  a  person 
in  contemplation  or  further- 
ance of  a  trade  dispute  shall 
not  be  actionable  on  the 
ground  only  that  it  induces 
some  other  person  to  break  a 
contract  of  employment,  or 
that  it  is  an  interference 
with  the  trade,  business,  or 
employment  of  some  other 
person,  or  with  the  right  of 
some  other  person  to  dispose 


of  his  capital  or  his  labour 
as  he  wills. 

"4.  An  action  against  a  trade 
union,  whether  of  workmen  or 
masters,  or  against  any  mem- 
bers or  officials  thereof  on 
behalf  of  themselves  and  all 
other  members  of  the  trade 
union  in  respect  of  any  tor- 
tious  aot  alleged  to  have  been 
committed  by  or  on  behalf  of 
the  trade  union,  shall  not  be 
entertained  by  any  court." 

Broadly  speaking,  the  Trade 
Disputes  Aot  entitles  any 
person  in  contemplation  or 
furtherance  of  a  trade  dispute 
to  violate  with  impunity  the 
fundamental  right  of  an  Eng- 
lishman to  dispose  of  his  capital 
or  labour  as  he  wills.  It  en- 
titles trade  unions  and  their 
agents  to  commit  wrongs  with- 
out rendering  the  funds  of  the 
trade  unions  in  any  way  liable 
to  legal  process  for  damages; 
and  by  legalising  peaceful 
picketing  it  in  effect  enables 
any  person  or  any  number  of 
persons  to  attend  wherever 
another  person  may  be,  to 
violate  his  right  of  personal 
liberty,  and  to  make  his  life 
and  that  of  his  family  miser- 
able, and,  in  some  oases,  too 
bitter  to  be  endured. 

The  tameness  with  which 
Englishmen  have  submitted  to 
be  saddled  with  a  statute  which 
abrogates  their  fundamental 
rights  is  some  evidence  of  the 
degeneracy  of  British  moral 
character.  However  great  and 
ruinous  the  wrong  which  may 
have  been  inflicted,  no  redress 
can  be  obtained  from  the  trade 
union.  If  the  plaintiff  can 
prove  that  the  acts  by  which 
his  ruin  has  been  brought 
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about  have  done  more  than 
induce  other  persons  to  break 
their  contracts  of  employment, 
or  to  interfere  with  trade,  busi- 
ness, or  employment,  or  with 
any  person's  right  to  dispose 
of  his  capital  or  labour  as  he 
wills,  he  may  bring  an  action 
against  the  individual  wrong- 
doer, who  will  almost  certainly 
turn  out  to  be  a  man  of  straw, 
quite  unable  to  pay  any  dam- 
ages or  costs  which  may  be 
awarded  against  him.  But 
the  funds  of  the  trade  unions 
are  sacrosanct.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  Magna  Cart  a,  "no 
freeman  shall  be  seized  or  im- 
prisoned or  dispossessed  or  out- 
lawed or  in  any  way  brought 
to  ruin,"  but  Magna  Carta 
affords  no  protection  to  the 
victim  of  a  trade  dispute.  He 
may  have  been  libelled,  as- 
saulted, imprisoned,  or  other- 
wise wrongfully  treated  by  the 
trade  union  or  its  agents,  yet 
no  liability  attaches  to  the 
trade  union,  for  an  action 
against  a  trade  union  in  respect 
of  tort  "shall  not  be  enter- 
tained by  any  court."  The 
person  wronged  may  have  been 
financially  ruined,  he  may  have 
been  physically  undone  by  the 
tortious  acts  of  a  trade  union, 
yet  he  is  left  to  reflect  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Radical 
Government,  he  is  suffering  in 
a  good  cause,  for  it  is  better 
that  an  Englishman's  industrial 
and  personal  liberty  should  be 
destroyed  than  that  the  sup- 
port of  the  Independent  Labour 
Party  should  be  lost  to  a 
Radical  adminstration. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dilate 
upon  the  effect  of  immunity 
from  legal  process  in  respect  of 


tort  which  has  been  conferred 
upon  trade  unions  and  their 
funds :  they  are  completely 
protected,  and  the  sections  of 
the  Act  speak  for  themselves. 
Well  might  Lord  Justice  Far- 
well  say — "  It  was  possible  for 
the  courts  in  former  years  to  de- 
fend individual  liberty  against 
the  oppression  of  kings  and 
barons,  because  the  defence 
rested  on  the  law  which  they 
administered ;  it  is  not  possible 
for  the  courts  to  do  so  when  the 
Legislature  alters  the  laws  so 
as  to  destroy  liberty,  for  they 
can  only  administer  the  law. 
The  Legislature  cannot  make 
evil  good,  but  it  can  make  it 
not  actionable." 

It  is  a  psychological  axiom 
that  moral  and  political  forces 
are  inextricably  intertwined, — 
the  one  reacts  upon  the  other. 
As  moral  enthusiasm  engenders 
physical  force,  so  materialism 
in  politics  blunts  the  moral 
sense.  Is  it  not  at  least  pos- 
sible that  the  moral  conscience 
of  the  people  is  in  danger  of 
becoming  warped,  and  that  ap- 
peals to  disregard  the  moral 
and  political  principles  under 
which  England  has  developed 
and  prospered  will  meet  in  the 
future  with  greater  success  ? 

The  repeal  of  these  sections 
of  the  Trade  Disputes  Act 
would  not  only  not  be  injurious 
to  the  legitimate  purposes  of 
trade  unions,  but  it  would  ful- 
fil the  aspirations  of  the  large 
and  increasing  body  of  indus- 
trialists, men  of  the  highest 
grades,  who  submit  to  the 
tyranny  of  trade  union  admin- 
istration for  reasons  similar  t« 
those  which  cause  Roman  Ca- 
tholic loyalists  in  Ireland  to 
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submit  to  the  dictates  of  the 
United  Irish  League,  and  who 
would  willingly  escape  from  the 
trammels  of  a  system  under 
which  mediocrity  is  fostered 
and  individual  ambition  is  ham- 
pered and  discouraged. 

It  is  the  obvious  duty  of 
Unionists  to  avow  their  deter- 
mination to  repeal  these  sec- 
tions, and  it  is  at  least  an  open 
question  whether  such  a  policy 
would  not  prove  to  be  at  the 
same  time  popular  and  expedi- 
ent. In  any  case,  the  repeal  of 
this  part  of  the  Act  would  put 
an  end  to  the  "sympathetic" 
strike  and  save  the  country 
from  the  inconvenience  and  the 
perils  of  Syndicalism. 

The  argument  by  which  the 
principles  of  the  Trade  Disputes 
Act  has  bean  hitherto  sup- 
ported is  without  foundation. 
It  is  asserted,  generally  without 
contradiction,  that  until  the 
Taff  Vale  case  was  decided  by 
the  House  of  Lords  in  1901, 
nobody  had  ever  supposed  that 
the  funds  of  trade  unions  were 
liable  to  sequestration  or  any 
legal  process,  and  that  the  pro- 
motion of  the  Trade  Disputes 
Bill  of  1906  was  a  simple  act  of 
justice,  undertaken  to  reinvest 
trade  unions  with  the  privileges 
which  it  was  the  object  and 
the  effect  of  the  Trade  Union 
Act  of  1871  to  confer  upon 
them.  Fortunately  it  is  possible 
to  test  the  validity  of  this  as- 
sertion in  two  ways.  If  the 
object  of  the  Act  of  1871  had 
been  to  protect  trade  unions 
from  financial  responsibility  for 
wrongs  committed  by  them  or 
on  their  behalf,  it  is  reasonable 
to  expect  that  clauses  to  give 
effect  to  the  proposal  would  be 


found  in  the  Act  itself.  No 
such  provision  will  be  found. 
The  Act  is  silent  on  the  matter, 
a  circumstance  which  will  go 
far  to  negative  the  truth  of  the 
assertion,  but  the  inaccuracy  of 
the  argument  is  conclusively 
proved  by  a  perusal  of  the 
report  of  the  celebrated  Royal 
Commission  in  1869,  which  pre- 
ceded the  introduction  of  the 
Bill,  and  by  an  examination  of 
the  speeches  which  were  de- 
livered during  the  passage  of 
the  Bill  itself. 

No  proposal  for  granting  im- 
munity to  trade  union  funds  in 
respect  of  tort  is  to  be  found  in 
the  speeches  in  Parliament  or 
in  the  report  of  the  Royal 
Commission.  The  observation 
contained  in  the  statement  of 
dissent  signed  by  Mr  Frederic 
Harrison  and  Mr  Hughes,  that 
trade  unions  ought  not  to  be 
sued  otherwise  than  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the 
Friendly  Societies  Act  of  1855 
relating  to  certified  societies, 
does  not  conflict  with  the  view 
expressed  by  the  other  Com- 
missioners, for  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Friendly  Societies 
Act  of  1855  the  trustees  are  to 
be  made  parties  to  any  action 
brought  against  the  society 
which  touches  or  concerns  the 
property  of  the  society,  and  such 
actions  would  include  actions 
for  damages  for  tort. 

So  far  from  the  Com- 
missioners reporting  in  favour 
of  the  immunity  ef  trade 
unions  in  respect  of  tort,  the 
Commissioners  state  in  para- 
graphs 79  and  80  of  the  report 
that  "there  would  be  ad- 
vantage to  the  unions  if  they 
were  established  with  the 
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capacities,  rights,  and  liabilities 
arising  from  a  state  recognised 
by  law,  and  we  further  recom- 
mend that  facilities  should  be 
granted  for  such  registration 
as  will  give  to  the  unions  cap- 
acity for  rights  and  duties 
resembling  in  some  degree  that 
of  corporations."  Indeed,  the 
Commissioners  proposed  not 
to  lift  the  trade  unions  above 
and  outside  the  law,  but  to 
bring  them  within  the  pale  of 
the  law;  not  to  invest  them 
with  special  privileges,  but  to 
endow  them  with  the  rights 
and  obligations  which  attach 
to  all  recognised  corporate 
bodies. 

The  object  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  promoting  the  Trade 
Union  Bill  of  1871  was  stated 
by  Mr  Bruce,  the  Home 
Secretary,  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  February  14, 
when  the  Bill  was  introduced, 
in  these  words :  "  By  the  law 
as  it  at  present  stood,  these 
bodies  could  enter  into  no 
binding  contract  with  any 
third  person.  Their  secretary 
could  not  recover  at  law  the 
salary  which  might  be  due  to 
him  for  his  services,  nor  could 
the  unions  maintain  an  action 
against  their  bankers  for 
money  deposited  on  their 
account,  while  if  they  rented 
premises  in  case  of  dispute  with 
their  landlord  they  were  with- 
out any  remedy  at  law.  To 
remove  these  disabilities  was 
one  of  the  objects  of  the  Bill. 
The  Bill  also  proposed  to  deal 
with  the  criminal  law  as  it 
affected  trade  unionists  and 
other  workmen." 

Neither  in  the  House  of 
Commons  nor  in  the  House 


of  Lords  was  the  immunity 
of  trade  union  funds  either 
mooted  or  discussed.  Mr 
Jessel,  afterwards  Solicitor- 
General  and  Master  of  the 
Bolls,  asserted  without  con- 
tradiction on  March  14,  during 
the  debate  on  the  second  read- 
ing in  the  House  of  Commons, 
"He  wished  to  point  out  to 
the  House  that  this  legislation 
was  not  fairly  obnoxious  to 
the  charge  of  being  class  legis- 
lation. Class  legislation  was 
the  conferring  of  special  privi- 
leges on  a  single  class  of  the 
community,  or  enacting  special 
prohibitions  against  a  single 
class  as  distinct  from  all 
others;"  and  the  Earl  of 
Morley,  in  moving  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  May  1, 1871, 
said,  "  It  was  his  earnest  hope 
that  by  bringing  the  unions 
within  the  pale  of  the  law,  by 
endeavouring  to  give  publicity 
to  their  rules,  and  by  bringing 
all  their  good  points  into  the 
light  of  day,  Parliament  would 
help  largely  towards  the  aboli- 
tion of  that  feeling  of  mistrust 
and  antagonism  which  was 
said  to  exist,  and  to  some 
extent  doubtless  did  exist,  be- 
tween Labour  and  Capital" 

The  examination  of  the  facts, 
therefore,  demonstrates  that 
there  is  no  shadow  of  founda- 
tion for  the  assertion  that  the 
Trade  Disputes  Act  of  1906 
would  only  be  reinvesting  trade 
unions  with  the  privileges 
which  Parliament  intended  to 
confer  upon  them  by  the  Trade 
Union  Act  of  1871.  Further, 
the  lladical  Government  in 
1906  were  under  no  misappre- 
hension with  regard  to  the 
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mischief  that  would  result, 
and  the  danger  which  would 
threaten  the  country,  if  the 
Trade  Disputes  Bill  were  to 
become  part  of  the  law  of  the 
land.  The  Attorney  -  General 
(Sir  John  Lawson  Walton), 
speaking  on  the  introduction 
of  the  Government  Bill  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  May  28, 
1906,  stated  the  objections  to 
the  immunity  of  trade  union 
funds,  objections  which  were 
held  by  his  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters, in  the  following  eloquent 
words : — 

"  The  argument  one  hears  is, 
'  Why  trouble  very  carefully 
to  define  liability,  why  trouble 
to  reconcile  the  law  of  agency 
with  the  administrations  of 
bodies  of  this  kind;  why  not 
say  no  action  whatever  shall 
be  brought?'  But  just  let  me 
ask  the  House  to  face  that 
proposition.  The  proposition, 
I  understand,  is  that,  however 
great  and  ruinous  the  loss 
that  may  be  suffered  by  an 
individual,  however  unjustifi- 
able the  conduct  of  the  union 
that  may  occasion  that  loss, 
even  in  the  case  of  that  con- 
duct having  been  carried  out 
by  means  of  the  use  of  the 
funds  which  are  controlled  by 
the  union,  yet  those  funds, 
the  property  of  the  union,  are 
not  to  be  made  liable  to  redress 
the  claim  consequent  on  that 
loss.  You  must  fairly  face 
the  proposition.  I  invite  the 
House,  before  they  put  that 
proposition  into  legislative 
shape,  seriously  to  consider  its 
effect.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  confine  it  to  these  combina- 
tions :  if  you  place  them  in  this 
position  you  will  have  to  deal 


with  claims  on  the  part  of 
other  bodies  also  entitled  to 
the  consideration  of  Parlia- 
ment, who  may  ask  that  the 
same  privilege  may  be  ex- 
tended to  them.  Well,  sir,  I 
ask  the  House,  is  there  not 
this  danger  attending  the  al- 
ternative policy  to  which  I 
have  referred,  namely,  that  in 
your  anxiety  to  check  one 
injustice  you  may  create  an- 
other? In  your  wish  to  pre- 
vent injustice  being  inflicted 
upon  trade  unions,  you  may 
create  injustice  against  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  commun- 
ity. And  there  is  another  argu- 
ment which  I  have  seen  used. 
We  are  a  democratic  country, 
we  are  a  democratic  party,  we 
are  a  democratic  Parliament, 
and  probably  the  members 
below  the  gangway  are  the 
most  democratic  element  in  it. 
But  are  you  not  proposing 
class  privileges?  .  .  .  Do  not 
let  us  create  a  privilege  for 
the  proletariat  and  give  a  sort 
of  benefit  of  clergy  which  was 
formerly  enjoyed,  and  which 
created  an  immunity  against 
actions  in  favour  of  certain 
sections  of  the  population. 
Then  there  is  another  consider- 
ation which  has  influenced  the 
Government  in  trying  to  settle 
this  question.  Are  we  sure 
that  it  is  wise  to  remove  from 
these  unions,  and  particularly 
from  the  agents  employed,  a 
sense  of  responsibility?  They 
are  often  swayed  by  passion, 
by  excitement,  and  by  natural 
feeling.  Is  it  right  that  their 
agents  should  move  about  with 
the  consciousness  that  what- 
ever they  do  the  property  of 
the  union  will  not  have  to  fear 
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any  loss?  Is  that  feeling 
likely  to  produce  caution, 
prudence,  self  -  restraint,  and 
regard  for  the  rights  and 
feelings  of  others  ?  Is  it  not 
likely  rather  to  have  the 
opposite  effect,  and  to  oheok 
that  sense  of  discipline  it  is 
desirable  the  head  office  of  a 
great  organisation  should  use 
over  the  squadrons  under 
them?" 

No  more  cogent  indictment 
of  the  effect  of  trade  union 
immunity  from  process  of  law 
could  have  been  delivered;  no 
estimate  of  the  national  disaster 
which  migkt  follow  the  passage 
of  a  Bill  has  ever  been  more 
completely  borne  out  by  sub- 
sequent events. 

Notwithstanding  the  adverse 
view  presented  on  behalf  of  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  by  the 
Attorney-General,  the  Radical 
Government  forced  the  Bill 
through  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  the  complete  volte 
face  on  this  question  which  the 
Radical  Government  performed 
two  months  after  the  speech 
which  the  Attorney -General 
delivered,  coupled  with  the 
determination  of  Mr  Asquith, 
Mr  Haldane,  and  Sir  John 
Lawson  Walton  to  allow  the 
Bill  to  pass  into  law,  is  one 
of  the  most  disgraceful  and 
humiliating  episodes  in  Parlia- 
mentary history. 

Any  one  who  has  hitherto 
cherished  the  fond  belief  that 
Mr  Asquith  and  Mr  Haldane 
would  be  incapable  of  immolat- 
ing their  political  principles 
upon  the  altar  of  party  ex- 
pediency, would  do  well  to 
contrast  their  action  on  this 
occasion  with  the  following 


observations  which  Mr  Hal- 
dane made  at  East  Lothian 
during  the  preceding  General 
Election : — 

"He  saw  that  Mr  Keir  Har- 
die  had  written  to  the  news- 
papers threatening  Mr  Asquith 
and  himself  with  all  sorts  of 
retribution  if  they  would  not 
1  toe  the  mark '  by  voting  up 
to  the  particular  propositions 
which  Mr  Keir  Hardie  wished 
carried  out  about  the  Trade 
Disputes  Bill  Well,  he  was 
sure  neither  he  nor  Mr  Asquith 
would  budge  one  inch  because 
of  Mr  Keir  Hardie's  demands. 
Mr  Keir  Hardie  might  address 
himself  with  success  to  the 
electors  when  he  had  studied 
the  Trade  Disputes  Bill  a  little 
more,  and  when  he  knew  «ne- 
tenth  as  much  about  it  as  Mr 
Asquith  and  he  were  bound  to 
know  in  order  to  deal  with  the 
subject.  To  make  the  kind  of 
preposterous  propositions  which 
he  put  forward  was  only  really 
to  show  how  very  feeble  was 
the  position  which  he  held  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  so 
far  as  his  doctrines  and  hie 
following  were  concerned.  He 
had  not  the  slightest  objection 
to  Mr  Keir  Hardie  putting 
forward  his  own  propaganda, 
but  if  Mr  Keir  Hardie  thought 
he  was  going  to  coerce  him  or 
anybody  else  he  had  better 
come  to  East  Lothian  and  try 
it.*'  Brave  words  indeed,  but 
how  are  the  mighty  fallen ! 
Within  a  few  months  of  this 
defiance  the  speaker  "toed 
the  mark,"  and  meekly  voted 
as  Mr  Keir  Hardie  had  re- 
quired. 

This  engine  of  revolution  was 
subsequently    passed     by    the 
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House  of  Lords,  with  full 
knowledge  of  the  inevitable 
effect  of  their  so  doing,  and 
in  the  face  of  solemn  warning 
and  the  following  protest  from 
Lord  Halsbury : — 

"  My  Lords,  I  confess  that  I 
have  listened  to  the  closing 
words  of  my  noble  friend's 
speech  with  the  deepest  regret. 
I  think  it  is  something  new  in 
the  history  of  this  House  that 
it  should  be  admitted  that  a 
Bill  is  injurious,  dangerous,  and 
unjust,  and  that,  neverthe- 
less, your  Lordships  are  not  to 
protest  against  it.  ...  What 
is  it  that  gives  confidence  in 
English  law?  It  is  that  it 
recognises  the  principles  of 
justice.  The  principle  of  law 
contained  in  this  Bill  is  con- 
trary to  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
Constitution.  .  .  .  Immunity 
is  sought  for  funds  which  are 
used  for  what  is  practically 
civil  war  in  another  form." 

Under  these  circumstances 
the  Trade  Disputes  Bill  was 
placed  upon  the  Statute-book, 
and  opponents  of  the  Act,  in 
particular  candidates  for  Par- 
liament, have  been  dubbed  the 
enemies  of  trade  unions, — as 
false  a  charge  as  has  ever  been 
lodged  against  political  oppo- 
nents. No  student  of  modern 
history  can  remain  an  opponent 
of  the  right  of  collective  bar- 
gaining, and  so  long  as  trade 
unions  consist  of  workmen  who 
combine  to  secure  domestic 
benefits  for  themselves  by 
mutual  insurance,  and  a 
reasonable  standard  of  wages 
by  collective  bargaining,  and 
who  are  prepared  to  obtain 
these  objects  by  legitimate 
means,  the  existence  of  trade 


unions  is  not  only  justifiable 
but  wholly  to  be  desired.  Im- 
munity from  legal  process  for 
tort,  however,  is  not  necessary 
to  attain  these  objects  ;  nay, 
more,  the  possession  of  these 
legal  privileges  is  certain  to 
prove  a  temptation  to  trade 
unions  to  depart  from  their 
legitimate  and  original  pro- 
gramme. 

During  the  last  twenty-five 
years  a  great  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  outlook  and  the 
policy  of  trade  unions.  Two 
causes  have  mainly  contributed 
to  bring  about  this  change, — 
the  improvement  in  elementary 
education,  and  a  rise  in  the 
standard  of  living,  unaccom- 
panied by  a  proportionate  rise 
in  wages.  The  steady  policy 
and  temper  of  such  leaders  as 
Burt  and  Fenwiok  have  de- 
veloped into  the  "national 
programme  "  of  the  present- 
day  labour  demagogues,  and 
trade  unionism  has  been 
changed  from  an  industrial 
into  a  political  movement. 
Now  it  is  to  a  great  extent 
among  the  industrial  popula- 
tion that  "  Lloyd  Georgism  " 
and  the  "new  morality  "  have 
gained  a  foothold,  and  the 
opposition  to  the  Trade  Dis- 
putes Act  was  not  and  is  not 
based  upon  antipathy  to  trade 
unionism  properly  so  called, 
but  upon  the  belief,  which  has 
been  amply  justified  by  the 
event,  that  the  immunity  is 
sought,  as  Lord  Halsbury  said, 
"  for  funds  which  are  used  for 
what  is  practically  civil  war  in 
another  form,"  and  that  the 
possession  of  legal  privileges 
would  foster  and  develop 
among  industrial  classes  the 
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tendency  to  regard  as  justifi- 
able the  repudiation  of  existing 
rights  of  property  and  personal 
liberty. 

"  How  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill 

deeds 
Makes  ill  deeds  done!" 

The  following  observations 
of  J.  H.  Thomas,  M.P.,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  A.S.R.S., 
in  answer  to  questions  put  to 
him  on  September  29,  1911, 
by  Mr  Beale,  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Commission  appointed 
in  consequence  of  the  reoent 
strike,  prove  how  well-founded 
was  the  apprehension  with 
whioh  Sir  John  Lawson  Wal- 
ton viewed  the  passing  of  the 
Trade  Disputes  Bill :  "  Q.  Does 
your  Union  interfere  in  mat- 
ters of  discipline?  A.  No. 
Q.  Is  it  a  part  of  discipline 
that  men  should  carry  out 
their  contracts  of  service? 
.  1 .  Yes.  Q.  Did  you  not  call 
out  your  men  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  their  contracts?  A. 
Yes.  Q.  You  called  out  the 
men  in  breach  of  their  con- 
tracts? A.  Yes.  Q.  Is  that 
a  new  departure?  A.  It  is 
new  in  the  sense  that  I  have 
never  known  it  done  before" 

Several  methods  have  been 
suggested  by  whioh  it  is 
claimed  that  industrial  con- 
flicts can  be  averted  in  the 
future.  It  is  sometimes  pro- 
posed to  achieve  the  object  in 
view  by  prohibiting,  or  at  any 
rate  limiting,  the  right  to 
picket.  No  one  can  doubt 
that  the  right  to  picket,  whioh 
in  a  modified  form  was  first 
granted  by  Parliament  in  1859, 
and  was  extended  by  Section 
2  of  the  Trade  Disputes  Act 
1906,  frequently  has  been,  and 


in  times  of  unrest  will  inevit- 
ably be,  grossly  abused.  The 
Report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission of  1906  provides  con- 
clusive evidence  of  this  fact. 

"  The  evidence  on  this  mat- 
ter laid  before  us  is  on  this 
point  really  overwhelming ; 
and  is  evidence  whioh  the 
trade  unions  have  made  no 
attempt  to  contradict.  What 
it  comes  to  is  this,  that  watch- 
ing and  besetting  for  the  pur- 
pose of  peacefully  persuading 
is  really  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  The  truth  is  that 
picketing,  however  conducted, 
when  it  consists  of  watching 
or  besetting  the  house,  &a, — 
and  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  statute  places  no  limit  to 
the  number  of  persons  attend- 
ing for  the  purpose,  not  only 
of  obtaining  or  communicating 
information,  or  the  length  of 
time  during  whioh  such  at- 
tendance may  be  maintained, — 
is  always  and  of  necessity  in 
the  nature  of  an  annoyance  to 
the  person  picketed.  As  such 
it  must  savour  of  compulsion, 
and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
it  is  because  it  is  found  to 
compel  that  trade  unions 
systematically  use  it  It  is 
obvious  how  easy  it  must  be 
to  pass  from  the  language  of 
persuasion  into  that  of  abuse, 
and  from  words  of  abuse  to 
threats  and  acts  of  violence. 
.  .  .  All  the  witnesses  admit- 
ted that  the  real  vice  of  picket- 
ing consisted  in  illegal  intimida- 
tion, that  is  to  say,  in  produc- 
ing in  the  mind  of  the  person 
apprehension  that  violence 
would  be  used  to  him  or  to 
his  wife  and  family,  or  damage 
be  done  to  his  property,  and 
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some  witnesses  thought  that 
picketing  by  one  or  two  per- 
sons oould  not  produce  any 
injurious  effect." 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  M.P., 
has  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Commons  a  Bill  to  limit  the 
right  of  picketing  during  strikes 
or  lock-outs.  The  Bill  in  effect 
provides  that  it  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful for  more  than  two  persons 
at  the  same  time  to  be  present 
at  or  near  any  house  or  place 
where  any  other  person  works 
or  carries  on  business  er  hap- 
pens to  be,  with  the  object  of 
obtaining  or  communicating 
information  for  the  purpose  of 
such  strike  or  look-out,  of  per- 
suading any  person  to  work  or 
carry  on  business  or  abstain 
from  working  or  carrying  on 
business,  and  it  shall  be  un- 
lawful for  any  person  to  attend 
at  or  near  the  house  or  place 
where  any  other  person  resides 
with  the  object  of  persuading 
such  other  person  to  work  or 
carry  on  business  or  to  abstain 
from  working  or  carrying  on 
business. 

There  might  be  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  carrying  out  and 
administrating  such  an  Act, 
but  in  view  of  what  took  place 
during  the  railwaymen's  strike 
of  last  year  no  one  can  doubt 
the  magnitude  of  the  evil  In 
practice  "peaceful  picketing"  is 
an  euphemism  for  molestation 
or  intimidation,  and  the  Legis- 
lature must  face  the  neces- 
sity of  meeting  it  in  some 
way. 

Another  suggestion  which  is 
sometimes  put  forward  is  that 
a  tribunal  should  be  set  up  with 
power  to  consider  and  determine 
the  rights  of  the  parties  in  in- 


dustrial disputes,  and  that  any 
strike  or  breach  of  contract 
committed  pending  the  publi- 
cation or  during  the  subsist- 
ence of  the  award  should  be 
treated  as  an  offence  punish- 
able by  summary  process.  Such 
a  suggestion  is  open  to  this 
fatal  objection,  that  in  times 
of  industrial  conflict,  when  men 
tend  to  go  out  of  hand  and 
passion  runs  high,  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  to  administer 
the  law.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men  cannot  be 
prosecuted  individually,  much 
less  incarcerated,  under  exist- 
ing conditions. 

Who  can  doubt  that  trade 
unions,  if  the  law  remains  im- 
potent to  touch  their  funds, 
will  in  the  future  be  instigated 
and  led  on  to  more  frequent 
and  more  widespread  outrages 
on  the  community?  What  is 
there  to  prevent  any  trade 
union  from  "  sympathetically  " 
aiding  and  supporting  the 
members  of  other  trade  unions 
who  happen  to  be  out  on  strike  ? 
Must  it  be  admitted  that  the 
only  measure  by  which  peace- 
ful citizens  can  be  protected  in 
such  a  case  is  to  call  out  the 
soldiery  ?  The  suggestion,  if  it 
were  true,  would  be  a  humili- 
ating confession  of  legislative 
incapacity  and  failure.  Such 
a  remedy  would  tend  to  aggra- 
vate the  very  disorder  which 
it  was  employed  to  allay,  it 
would  incalculably  embitter 
the  mutual  relations  of  capital 
and  labour,  and  it  would  go 
far  to  bring  the  moral  con- 
seience  of  the  people  into 
sympathy  with  the  strikers. 
How  far  is  this  revolutionary 
movement  to  be  allowed  to  pro- 
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oeed  ?  Can  no  means  be  found 
other  than  the  use  of  the 
soldiery  to  prevent  "what  is 
practically  civil  war  in  an- 
other form"? 

So  long  as  labour  leaders  are 
free  to  advocate  and  support 
"  sympathetic  "  and  national 
strikes  without  endangering 
the  funds  of  the  trade  unions, 
the  problem  appears  to  be  in- 
soluble; but  upon  the  lowest 
grounds  of  personal  advantage 
and  self  -  preservation  labour 
leaders  would  aot  with  greater 
oaution  and  an  increased  sense 
of  responsibility  if,  through 
their  advice,  trade  unions  were 
liable  to  be  mulcted  in  dam- 
ages for  the  wrongs  which 
the  leaders  had  instigated  the 
members  to  commit.  The  re- 
peal of  the  Trade  Disputes  Aot 
would  destroy  the  vehicle  of 
revolution,  and  would  put 
trade  unions  in  a  position 
similar  to  that  occupied  by 
other  corporate  bodies  with 
rights  and  corresponding  obli- 
gations. It  would  advance 
the  position  of  true  trade 
unionism,  and  would  probably 
meet  with  a  surprisingly  large 
measure  of  support  among  the 
trade  unionists  themselves. 

The  spirit  of  revolt  fostered 
by  the  "  new  morality,"  and 
developed  throhgh  the  Trade 


Disputes  Aot,  presents  a  po- 
litical phenomenon  pregnant 
with  danger  to  the  State  and 
highly  embarrassing  to  the 
Radical  Government.  It  will 
not  be  dissipated  by  panic 
legislation  nor  suppressed  by 
military  demonstrations.  Its 
appearance  is  generally  viewed 
with  feelings  of  surprise  and 
alarm,  because  the  source  of 
its  existence  does  not  lie  on 
the  surface  of  polities.  The 
meaning  of  the  "new  moral- 
ity" will  only  be  appreciated 
by  those  who  are  not  them- 
selves inoculated  with  its  prin- 
ciples. His  Majesty's  present 
advisers  will  most  certainly 
prove  unequal  to  the  task  of 
apprehending  its  meaning,  for 
modern  Radicalism  renders  its 
adherents  oblivious  to  the 
perils  which  beset  modern 
democracy. 

As  it  is  the  privilege  of  the 
Unionist  party  alone  to  appre- 
ciate the  dangerous  condition 
into  whieh  the  English  pro- 
letariat is  drifting,  so  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Unionist  party 
to  apply  the  remedy  without 
flinching.  Let  them  in  this 
matter  be  true  to  their  prin- 
ciples :  theirs  is  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  theirs  will  be  the 
great  reward. 

ARTHUB  PAGE. 
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MY  first  sight  of  Monsieur 
Heger  was  on  a  beautiful  warm 
sunny  day  in  late  September, 
and  he  was  on  a  ladder  in  the 
cour  pruning  the  grape-vines 
that  grew  up  the  sides  of  the 
house.  Grapes  growing  out  of 
doors  at  all — even  if  they  never 
arrived  at  anything  very  grand 
— appeared  in  my  eyes,  accus- 
tomed only  to  a  big,  cold, 
northern  town,  a  wonderful, 
beautiful  thing,  so  to  get  my 
first  look  at  Charlotte  Bronte's 
hero,  the  original  of  Paul 
Emmanuel,  in  such  a  setting 
seemed  to  me  particularly 
delightful. 

The  school  buildings  formed 
a  kind  of  long  parallelogram, 
incomplete  certainly,  for  they 
stopped  half-way  on  one  side 
and  were  there  joined  to  the 
opposite  side  by  a  large  and 
charming  hall,  too  wide  to  be 
called  merely  a  corridor,  which 
was  designated  as  "  la  galerie." 
This  had  a  fine  floor,  tesselated 
in  black  and  white,  and  the 
sides  were  all  big  windows  and 
doors.  One  side  thus  looked 
out  on  a  quadrangle  surrounded 
by  the  school  buildings,  and 
the  other  on  the  garden,  so 
well  known  from  the  descrip- 
tion in  '  Villette.'  It  was  large 
for  a  town  garden.  On  one 
side  was  the  back  of  Monsieur 
Heger's  private  house  and  then 
a  very  high  wall,  on  the  other 
the  vine  -  clad,  rose  -  covered 
berceau  and  a  corresponding 
wall  In  summer  the  berceau 
was  filled  with  tables  and 
chairs,  and  small  classes  were 
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occasionally  held  in  it ;  much 
plain  and  fancy  needlework 
was  accomplished  there,  and 
many  a  pleasant  game  played 
in  its  "chequered  shade." 

There  was  room  for  many 
large  trees,  pear  and  cherry, 
lilac  and  laburnum,  between 
the  berceau  and  Monsieur 
Heger's  house,  and  still  more 
between  the  boundary  walls. 
At  the  extreme  end  of  the 
garden  there  was  in  my  time 
a  most  interesting  building, — 
in  fact,  to  us  young  people  it 
seemed  almost  a  hallowed  spot. 
This  was  Mdlle.  Louise  Heger's 
studio.  What  a  shrine  of 
beauty  and  mystery  it  seemed 
to  my  uncultured  youthful 
eyes !  I  suppose  it  must  have 
been  of  wood,  but  I  cannot 
remember  exactly ;  certainly  a 
wooden  staircase  led  up  to  it. 
How  elated  I  felt  when  I 
was  first  invited  there!  That 
was  an  honour  about  on  a  par 
with  being  noticed  favourably 
by  Monsieur  Heger. 

Monsieur  H6ger  was  short, 
but  dignified  in  carriage.  His 
hair  was  white  and  long, 
though  he  was  bald  from  fore- 
head to  crown.  He  was  clean- 
shaven, and  had  keen  piercing 
blue  eyes.  He  could  read  the 
finest  print  without  spectacles 
then,  in  his  old  age,  but  he  had 
been  extremely  short-sighted  in 
his  youth  and  obliged  to  wear 
very  strong  glasses.  This  he 
told  me  himself.  He  generally 
wore  a  little  white  necktie,  such 
as  our  clergy  used  to  wear.  I 
was  not  presented  to  him  on 
2  I 
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that  first  oooasion,  but  merely 
to  have  seen  Charlotte's  Mon- 
sieur Paul  was  enough  for 
onoe. 

Before    I    did  meet    him  I 
was      warned      that     I     was 
never  to  speak  of  the  Brontes 
to     him     or     his     daughters, 
as   he   had    been    greatly    iii- 
oensed  at   Charlotte's    having 
drawn  suoh  an  untruthful  pic- 
ture  of  his    wife  as   Madame 
Beok.     When    I    had     known 
him  for  a  good  while,  however, 
of  his  own  accord  he  spoke  to 
me  about  them.     He  was  very 
good    to   me,  and   advised   me 
what    French    books    to    read 
and  what  not  to  read,  relegat- 
ing some   that   had  been  per- 
mitted   me     to     the    "  treiite- 
oinquieme  rang  "  i     I  think  he 
oould  read  English  quite  well, 
but    did    not    speak   it   much, 
— unlike    his   daughters,    who 
spoke  it  excellently.     He  liked, 
however,  to  make  a  little  sen- 
sation sometimes  by  his  use  of 
what  he  oould  say.     This  con- 
sisted of  confronting  me,  half- 
embarrassed,  half  -  amused,   in 
some  passage  or  room,  where 
he  was   surrounded   by   satel- 
lites, and  giving  utterance  in  a 
clear,    staccato    tone   to  some 
witty  sally  or  piquant    exag- 
geration.    Onoe    when  it   was 
"I — love — you,"  his  daughter, 
Mdlle.  Louise,  the  artist,  laugh- 
ingly expostulated   with  him, 
calling  him  "  petit  p&re,"  and 
told  him  he  must  go  no  further 
than     "I  — like  — you";    but 
having   seen    how  scandalised 
the     onlookers     appeared,    he 
was    delighted    and    repeated 
his  effort  1 

Sometimes,  after  some  pithy 
or  whimsical  remark  to  me  in 


French,  he  would  turn  away 
in  simulated  haste,  saying, 
"Mais,  time — is — money."  In 
fact,  he  pretended  to  think  that 
was  the  motto  of  all  English 
people. 

He  had  long  ago  been  the 
Professor  of  Literature  in  the 
Brussels  University,  but  had 
retired  years  before  I  knew 
him.  He  used,  however,  to 
give  an  occasional  literature 
lesson,  which  was  much  en- 
joyed by  the  majority.  I  have 
had  to  qualify  my  last  state- 
ment, for  once  in  a  while  some 
poor  luckless  victim  would  fall 
under  his  ire  because  of  some 
particularly  stupid  answer. 
Ah  !  then  there  was  unhappi- 
ness,  for,  not  to  speak  of  words, 
he  oould  wither  you  with  a 
scarcely  perceptible  movement 
of  lip  and  nostril — or  exalt  you 
with  the  faintest  flicker  of  an 
eyelid. 

These  lessons  were  often  just 
on  a  simple  fable  by  La  Fon- 
taine, but  with  his  reading 
and  interpretation  they  became 
veritable  drama.  What  the 
whole  school  —  perhaps  one 
hundred  and  fifty  in  number 
— enjoyed  immensely  was  to 
be  specially  invited  to  an 
afternoon  reading  by  Monsieur 
Heger.  He  read  sometimes  a 
drama,  sometimes  a  narrative 
poem,  and  we  absolutely  lived 
in  it  for  those  two  or  three 
hours.  He  was  a  magnificent 
reader — you  saw,  you  felt,  you 
laughed,  you  cried,  you  grew 
hot,  you  grew  oold,  you  joyed, 
you  mourned,  you  went  through 
a  riot  of  emotion,  exactly  in 
proportion  as  he  wished.  He 
was  compelling.  His  face  was 
the  most  mobile  possible;  he 
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oould  express  anything  he  liked 
in  it.  He  made  "  petits  yeux  " 
to  perfection ;  but  in  talking, 
perhaps  he  made  his  pro- 
foundest  impression  by  a  long 
deliberate  pause  after  each 
word,  aooompanied  by  a  stead- 
fast, often  half-mocking,  gaze 
at  the  person  whom  he  was 
honouring  with  his  conversa- 
tion. I  believe  he  liked  to 
watch  the  emotions  he  oould 
produce  with  his  ever-chang- 
ing facial  expressions  and  his 
amazing  turns  of  thought  and 
temper. 

On  one  of  the  rare  occasions 
when  he  spoke  to  me  about  the 
Brontes,  while  acknowledging 
the  genius  of  *  Villette,'  he  said 
it  was  "  bien  vilain  "of  Charlotte 
to  have  written  that  way  about 
them, — "mais,"  he  added  in  his 
impressive  staccato  way,  "  o'est 
le  meilleur  via  qui  fait  le  vin- 
aigre  le  plus  acide." 

He  had  quantities  of  Char- 
lotte's and  Emily's  French  ex- 
ercises. With  girlish  stupidity  I 
asked  him  how  he  had  come  to 
keep  them.  "Comment?"  said 
he ;  "  mais,  paroeque  j'y  ai  vu  le 
genie,"  and  thereupon  he  gave 
me  one  of  Emily's  compositions, 
which  has  ever  since  been  one 
of  my  most  treasured  posses- 
sions. It  has  travelled  with 
ma  across  the  ocean,  and  over 
the  mountains  and  down  to  the 
Golden  Gate  to  be  shown  to 
American  girls  who  oared  to 
see  and  touch  something  actu- 
ally written  by  a  Bronte.  It 
was  corrected  in  pencil  by 
Monsieur  Heger  himself,  and 
was  not  at  all  on  the  subject 
asked  for.  They  hardly  ever 
wrote  on  the  given  subject,  he 
said,  but  chose  their  own, 


saying  they  oould  not  write 
on  his. 

Most  of  this  has  touched 
more  on  his  intellectual  side, 
but  I  many  a  time  saw  his  keen 
eyes  softened  to  the  gentlest 
expression,  and  his  whole  rug- 
ged face  vivid  with  benevolence 
as  he  called  out  of  a  window 
on  an  upper  storey  of  his  house 
down  to  some  child  in  the 
garden,  "  Viens  done,  vite,  tiens 
ton  tablier,"  and  then  dropped 
some  chocolate  or  a  brioche  into 
the  outspread  apron  of  some 
happy  little  girl. 

That  was  Monsieur  Constan- 
tin  H6ger. 

Madame  Heger,  who  was  the 
"Direotrice"  of  the  school  in 
the  Brontes'  day,  had  long  ago 
given  over  the  management  to 
two  of  her  daughters,  middle- 
aged  women  when  I  knew 
them.  Madame  Heger  at  that 
time  was  very  old,  but  stately, 
and,  they  said,  did  little  but 
attend  to  her  prayers  and  read 
books  of  devotion.  She  never 
came  into  the  school  premises, 
and  when  I  met  her  sometimes 
it  was  by  invitation  to  the 
private  house,  which  communi- 
cated with  the  school.  Natur- 
ally she  did  not  care  much 
about  English  young  women, 
since  one  had  so  distorted  her 
character  that  a  Madame  Beck 
had  been  evolved  out  of  her. 
She  was  nevertheless  very  nice 
to  me  and  gave  me  her  photo- 
graph. Her  daughters  always 
addressed  her  as  "Vous," 
though  they  called  their  father 
"Tu."  She  would  not  accept 
any  English  girls  in  the  school 
for  a  great  many  years  after 
the  publication  of  'Villette,' 
and  issued  the  strictest  in  June- 
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tions  refusing  entrance  to  the 
crowds  of  English  and  Ameri- 
cans who  flocked  to  the  house, 
hoping  to  see  the  places  ren- 
dered so  interesting  through 
the  story  of  Paul  Emmanuel 
and  Lucy  Snowe. 

Monsieur  and  Madame  Heger 
had  then  living  four  daughters 
and  one  son.  Monsieur  H£ger 
once  spoke  to  me  about  an- 
other son  who  had  been  ill 
and  went  to  the  south  of 
England  for  a  change,  but 
had  died  there.  The  surviv- 
ing son,  Monsieur  Paul  Heger, 
was  a  physician  in  Brussels. 
He  and  his  wife  and  their 
little  child  used  to  come  some- 
times to  visit  the  old  people. 

One  of  the  daughters,  too, 
was  married  and  settled  in 
Brussels.  She  had  several  nice 
little  children,  and  seemed  very 
pleasant,  kindly  inviting  me  to 
her  house  several  times. 

The  other  three  ladies  I,  of 
course,  knew  much  better,  as 
Mdlle.  Maria  and  Mdlle.  Claire 
were  the  heads  of  the  school ; 
and  Mdlle.  Louise,  the  artist, 
painted  in  her  studio  at  the 
bottom  of  the  garden  —  and 
invited  me  in. 

Mdlle.  Claire's  work  was 
principally  with  the  day-girls, 
so  that  I  did  not  come  into 
much  intimate  contact  with 
her;  but  when  I  did  meet  her 
she  was  always  very  agree- 
able. If  I  remember  rightly, 
I  think  she  was  fond  of  a 
jest,  which  naturally  estab- 
lishes a  friendly  relation. 

Mdlle.  Maria  took  care  of 
the  residents  in  the  house,  so 
I  knew  her  very  well.  She 
did  not  teach  at  all.  She 


was  a  splendid  organiser,  and 
everything  went  like  clock- 
work; and  she  knew  every- 
thing that  went  on  in  her 
house  by  day  and  by  night. 
When  the  weekly  or  fort- 
nightly —  I  forget  now  which 
it  was — reports  were  read  out 
her  comments  were  most  ap- 
posite; and  her  little  talks  on 
religion,  ethics,  and  savoir  vivre 
were  excellent  in  tone  and 
pithily  delivered.  She  had  a 
dread  of  fire,  and  long  after 
everyone  else  was  in  bed  and 
asleep  she  would  go  round  the 
whole  house  with  a  little  lamp 
in  her  hand,  visiting  bedrooms 
and  dormitories  to  see  if  her 
sixty  or  seventy  girls  were  all 
right,  gases  extinguished,  and 
night-lights  burning  properly. 
She  liked  people  to  be  frank. 
In  fact,  she  used  to  speak  of 
frankness  almost  as  if  it  were 
a  cardinal  virtue.  Although, 
owing  to  her  position,  she  had 
to  be  very  strict,  she  was 
kind  and  just  and  very 
human.  I  have  seen  her 
deeply  touched  by  little  de- 
monstrations of  loyalty  that 
she  had  not  expected. 

Now  I  have  come  to  the 
last  that  I  knew  of  the 
family  —  Mdlle.  Louise.  Her 
sisters  were  responsible,  con- 
sistent, logical ;  she  was  often 
illogical,  inconsistent,  irrespon- 
sible —  but  always  charming. 
They  were  all  devoted  to  hi 
I  was  told  that  her  del 
mination  to  take  up  paintii 
as  a  profession  had  been 
severe  trial  to  her  parents. 
They  understood  for  women 
the  career  of  a  wife,  a  school- 
mistress, a  nun  —  but  an 
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artist !  That  seemed  to  them 
full  of  perils  known  and  un- 
known. When  they  saw,  how- 
ever, that  her  heart  was  set 
upon  it,  they  yielded  and 
gave  her  every  advantage  pos- 
sible. At  times  she  taught 
some  of  the  advanced  draw- 
ing in  the  school;  but  I  think 
her  teaching  was  intermit- 
tent, she  was  so  often  out  of 
town. 

I  have  mentioned  her 
"atelier"  at  the  bottom  of 
the  garden.  It  was  a  choice 
spot — at  least  I  think  it  was, 
but  a  girl  who  has  never  even 
seen  a  private  studio  before 
is  enchanted  with  the  mi- 
usualness  of  everything  there, 
and  imagines  it  is  choice.  The 
bits  of  bronze  and  marble  and 
faience  and  tapestry,  the  half- 
finished  pictures,  and  all  the 
artistic  litter  that  gathers  in 
a  painter's  room,  were  there, 
as  well  as  books  and  a  bird. 
She  used  to  invite  me  in 
occasionally  for  an  hour  or 
so.  Sometimes  she  would  go 
on  painting,  when  I  enjoyed 
a  speaking  silence;  at  other 
times  she  would  sit  still,  talk- 
ing and  smoking,  and  offering 
me  some  little  liqueur.  Her 
ideas  were  quite  out  of  the 
common — her  expression  also. 
In  that  she  resembled  her 
father,  and  was  sometimes 
quite  as  startling.  We  talked 
— no,  she  talked,  half  in 
French  and  half  in  English, 
about  anything  and  every, 
thing  —  except  the  Brontes  I 
None  of  the  sisters  ever  men- 
tioned them  to  me.  They  must 
have  been  mere  children — if 
Mdlle.  Louise  were  born  at 
all — in  their  day,  so  could 


not  remember  them  personally. 
Doubtless  also  they  felt,  like 
Monsieur  Heger,  that  their 
mother  had  been  terribly 
maligned.  I  think  it  showed 
great  wisdom  on  their  part 
not  to  speak  en  the  subject 
to  English  people. 

Mdlle.  Louise  liked  to  talk 
about  books,  French  and  Eng- 
lish, and  knew  Dickens  and 
Tennyson  well,  and  often  com- 
pared their  ideas  with  those 
of  French  writers.  She  said 
English  voices  "  sang  like 
birds,"  but  German  voices 
"barked  like  dogs";  Ireland 
was  "  too  green  to  paint " ;  she 
herself  was  "too  ugly  to  be 
photographed."  She  had  nu- 
merous friends  and  admirers, 
and  when  some  one  forced  her 
to  promise  to  have  her  photo- 
graph taken  she  kept  her  word, 
but  in  one  position  she  had 
turned  her  back  to  the  camera, 
and  in  the  other  she  had  an 
umbrella  up,  completely  hiding 
her  face ! 

Her  speaking  voice  was 
rather  deep  and  particularly 
pleasant,  with  a  ripple  in  it, 
and  she  sang  exquisitely — 
sometimes  in  public  for  charity 
— in  a  strong,  sweet  contralto, 
to  her  own  accompaniment. 

As  well  as  her  "  atelier  "  in 
the  Rue  d'Isabelle  she  also  had 
one  at  La  Hulpe  in  the  country 
a  few  miles  out  of  Brussels,  in 
the  direction  of  Waterloo.  She 
took  me  there  once  for  a  few 
days,  and  how  happy  I  was! 
The  happiness  is  all  I  remem- 
ber, for  nothing  comes  back  to 
my  mind  about  this  little  visit 
except  some  walks  through 
sandy  country,  and  our  play- 
ing with  the  curly  shavings 
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that  came  out  of  her  wood 
basket,  setting  them  on  fire 
and  holding  them  as  long  as 
possible  before  relinquishing 
them  to  the  pile  in  the  stove. 
She  loved  watching  fire  and 
flames. 

Her  paintings  then  were 
principally  nature  studies, 
pictures  of  level  fields  with 
winding  sandy  paths  through 
them  and  a  few  trees, — just  the 
kind  that  an  untutored  girl 
would  not  appreciate.  I  had 
got  to  know  the  pictures  in 
the  Mus£e  in  Brussels,  where  I 
was  fascinated  in  a  crude  way 
by  the  genre  and  other  paint- 
ings, so  these  clever  studies  of 
a  different  kind  did  not  at  all 
appeal  to  me,  though  I  have 
little  doubt  that  if  I  saw  her 
pictures  to-day,  after  having 
visited  many  modern  London 
academies  and  Paris  salons, 
and  less  modern  German  and 
Italian  galleries,  I  should  like 
them  very  much.  When  she 
saw,  which  she  did  immedi- 
ately, that  I  could  not  ap- 
preciate her  work,  she  was 
not  sorry  or  disappointed,  nor 
did  she  try  to  teach  me  as 
a  schoolmistress  might  have 
done,  but  simply  taking  it  for 
granted  that  a  young  girl 
could  not  comprehend  such 
work,  she  went  on  being  just 
as  kind  and  as  interesting  as 
ever.  It  is  on  points  like  these 
that  I  think  most  men  are  so 
good  to  boys  and  most  women 
to  girls.  I  believe  it  is  Maurice 
Maeterlinck  who  says  some- 
where that  what  makes  a  joy 
of  life  is  intellectual  intercourse 
with  an  artist.  I  fully  endorse 
the  statement ;  and  how  an 
artist  not  merely  puts  up  with 


a  plain  prosaic  person,  but 
actually  seeks  him  out  and 
makes  a  friend  of  him,  always 
seems  to  me  very  wonderful. 
Do  they,  perhaps,  in  some  way 
supply  each  other's  wants  ? 

While  I  was  there  Mdlle. 
Louise  had  two  pictures 
accepted  by  the  Paris  Salon. 
What  joy  there  was  in  her 
circle!  Then  off  she  went  to 
Paris.  When  she  came  back 
she  told  me  about  various 
artists  and  notable  people 
whom  she  had  met,  but  they 
were  only  names  to  me,  so  I 
promptly  forgot  all  of  them 
but  one,  that  of  the  poet 
Francois  Coppee.  She  bad 
very  much  enjoyed  a  meeting 
with  him.  After  hearing  her 
sing  somewhere,  and  being 
told  that  she  set  songs  to 
music  herself,  he  offered  her 
permission  to  use  any  of 
his  poems  that  she  liked,  and 
gave  her  a  little  document  to 
that  effect.  This  she  showed 
me,  and  appeared  much  grati- 
fied with  such  a  graceful  token 
of  his  appreciation. 

Such  a  gifted,  interesting, 
kind  woman  naturally  had  a 
crowd  of  admirers  in  the  big 
world  outside  the  narrowing 
walls  of  a  school,  but  inside 
those  walls  I  was  her  frankest 
admirer,  so  that  my  com- 
panions speaking  to  me  about 
her  used  to  call  her  "ta 
Louise."  She  wae  tall  and 
dark,  and  had  large  beautiful 
hands,  and  though  they  said 
her  face  was  plain  I  never 
noticed  that,  for  it  was  alight 
with  intellect,  vivacity,  charm, 
and  I  thought  every  hour  spent 
in  her  company  a  little  bit  of 
heaven. 
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The  Mesdemoiselles  Hegers' 
staff  consisted  of  seven  or 
eight  resident  mistresses,  in- 
cluding one  German,  one  Eng- 
lish, and  two  or  three  Parisians, 
with  about  the  same  number 
of  visiting  teachers,  men  and 
women,  some  of  whom  were 
not  uninteresting.  One  of 
them  I  shall  always  remember, 
she  was  so  good  to  me.  I 
thought  her  old  then,  but  of 
course  she  was  not.  Dear 
Mdlle.  Hortense,  how  literal 
she  was  and  how  conscien- 
tious !  Her  name  was  Hortense 

De  L ;  sometimes  however 

we  wrote  it  with  a  small  d, 
which  would  have  pleased  most 
people,  but  she  always  took 
pains  on  such  occasions  to 
say, "  Mais  il  ne  faut  pas  ecrire 
mon  nom  aveo  un  petit  d,  nous 
n'avons  qu'un  grand.'1  She 
had  been  there  for  many  years, 
and  her  character  and  work 
were  much  appreciated  by 
Mdlle.  Maria  Heger. 

Another,  too,  Mdlle.  G.,  was 
very  kind  to  me,  personally 
conducting  me  in  the  holidays 
to  her  Paris,  and  showing  me 
her  lions  in  the  most  delight- 
ful way.  She  was  very  par- 
ticular about  her  charge,  and 
more  than  once  made  me 
change  my  seat  at  meals  in 
restaurants  because  of  "oat 
impertinent,"  who  was  gener- 
ally so  far  away  that  I  had 
not  even  seen  him — but  she 
had  with  her  beautiful  big 
brown  eyes.  This  lady  had 
been  for  some  time  governess 
to  the  Belgian  Princesses,  the 
daughters  of  King  Leopold  IL, 
and  she  told  us  occasionally 
various  little  tales  about  those 
Royal  young  people,  which 


showed  they  were  very  like 
other  less  aristocratic  young 
people — if  not  more  so ! 

Then  there  were  the  girls. 
There  were  between  sixty  and 
seventy  boarders,  mostly  Bel- 
gians, but  with  a  sprinkling  of 
Germans  and  Flemish.  Eng- 
lish girls  were  not  encouraged, 
but  there  were  a  few  English 
and  American  day-girls,  whose 
parents  were  living  in  Brussels 
permanently  or  temporarily. 
One  of  these  girls,  the  daughter 
of  an  army  officer  and  niece 
of  an  archbishop,  chatting  to 
me  one  day,  said :  "  This  is  a 
funny  school ;  there  are  all 
kinds  of  girls  here,  from  beg- 
gars to  princesses."  Well,  there 
were  no  beggars  —  in  fact,  I 
believe  most  of  the  girls  were 
well  off, — but  there  were  rich 
shopkeepers'  daughters ;  nor 
were  there  princesses,  but  quite 
a  number  of  girls  had  a  right 
to  the  precious  little  d  so 
scrupulously  eschewed  by  Mdlle. 
Hortense,  and  on  the  day  for 
writing  home  letters  I  used  to 
see  various  envelopes  addressed 
to  Madame  la  Baronne  de  Telle 
et  Telle,  or  to  Monsieur  le  Baron 
de  So  and  So. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  that 
a  great  many  of  the  boarders 
lived  in  Brussels.  They  were 
sent  to  boarding-school  to  be 
trained,  and  to  save  their 
parents  the  trouble  of  sending 
and  fetching  them  twice  or 
four  times  a-day,  for  of  course 
none  of  the  girls  ever  eame 
unescorted.  I  have  often  seen 
the  fathers  or  mothers  of  day- 
girls stand  at  the  top  of  the 
now  famous  flight  of  steps 
just  opposite,  as  described  in 
'Villette,'  and  wave  to  their 
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daughters  till  the  sohool  door 
opened  and  they  disappeared 
within. 

The  girls  always  wore  a 
uniform  out  of  doors.  Their 
happiest  days  were  Sunday 
and  Thursday,  for  those  were 
the  jours  de  salon,  whioh  meant 
that  their  parents,  or  intimate 
friends  authorised  by  their 
parents,  oould  come  to  visit 
them  between  certain  hours  in 
the  afternoon.  Sunday  night 
also  was  always  given  up  to 
danoing,  a  weekly  joy  to  most 
of  the  girls. 

These  visits  were  paid  in 
the  pretty  gattrie  that  I  have 
mentioned.  Window -curtains 
that  were  easy  to  hang  up  and 
take  down,  furniture  covers 
that  oould  be  quickly  removed, 
were  put  on  by  deft  servants 
on  those  days,  rugs  were  scat- 
tered on  the  tesselated  floor, 
and  cushioned  chairs  were 
placed  in  little  groups,  so  that 
la  galerie,  from  being  the  use- 
ful sohool  "hall,"  where  danc- 
ing* gymnastic,  and  singing 
classes  and  all  kinds  of  re- 
creation took  place,  was  trans- 
formed into  a  large  handsome 
drawing-room. 

When  visitors  arrived  asking 
to  see  a  certain  girl,  one  ser- 
vant showed  them  into  the 
gallery  by  one  door,  while 
another  hurried  away  to  the 
schoolroom  and  called  out 
"  Mademoiselle  une  Telle,  au 
salon,"  upon  whioh  the  joyous 
expectant  girl  put  aside  her 
work  and  entered  the  salon 
at  the  opposite  end  from  her 
visitors.  She  had  to  pause  a 
moment,  looking  up  the  long 
room  to  see  where  her  friends 
had  established  themselves. 


Having  found  their  location, 
she  had  then  probably  to  pass 
several  little  parties  before 
reaching  them.  This  was  some- 
what of  a  trial  for  many  shy 
girls,  for  they  were  obliged 
to  bow  to  oach  group  they 
passed :  the  joy,  however,  of 
arrival  at  the  desired  haven 
soon  made  them  forget  the 
trying  passage.  Uniform  was 
worn  on  these  days  too,  as  a 
discord  in  colours  would  have 
got  on  the  nerves  of  the  house- 
hold. A  pretty  simple  black 
dress,  with  optional  blue  OP 
white  ribbons  at  the  neck  and 
on  the  hair,  was  worn  in 
winter,  and  black  and  white 
in  summer.  A  mistress  sat  in 
the  room,  doing  needlework  or 
writing  letters  at  a  little  table. 

At  one  end  of  this  galerie 
there  was  a  permanent  plat- 
form, two  or  three  steps  above 
the  level  of  the  floor,  and  of 
the  same  stone  and  design.  It 
had  a  glass  door  in  the  middle 
of  the  back  and  one  at  each 
end,  and  so  was  a  perfect 
stage  for  the  little  dramas 
that  were  acted  from  time  to 
time. 

Prayers  were  read  in  the 
oratoire  every  morning  before 
breakfast,  and  again  just  before 
going  to  bed.  Jewesses  and 
Protestants  did  not  go  in,  but 
read  their  own  prayers  in  a 
room  near  by.  In  this  con- 
nection, I  think  it  speaks  very 
highly  for  the  peace  and  good- 
will of  the  household  when 
I  tell  how  deeply  touched  I 
felt  on  hearing  that  the  oook, 
a  simple,  uneducated  Flemish 
woman,  who  only  just  knew 
me,  prayed  for  me  every  morn- 
ing at  a  very  early  mass  she 
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used  to  attend.  She  thought 
it  a  terrible  pity  that  such  a 
"gentille  demoiselle"  ".should 
be  a  Protestant !  I  have  ever 
since  considered  Melanie's 
prayers  as  one  of  my  most 
cherished  memories. 

Breakfast  seems  to  have  been 
the  same  as  in  Charlotte 
Bronte's  day,  and  consisted  of 
the  usual  coffee,  most  delicious 
pistolets,  or  fresh  buns,  and 
tartines  au  beurre  and  au  strop. 
I  always  thought  tartinea  was 
too  grand  a  name  for  just  two 
simple  thin  slices  of  bread  and 
butter,  or  bread  and  syrup, 
folded  together — but  they  were 
very  good. 

Dinner  was  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  and  there  was  a  lighter 
supper  about  7  or  7.30.  At 
these  meals  most  girls  had 
their  own  bottles  of  wine,  and 
every  girl  owned  a  silver  cup, 
which  was  used  instead  of  a 
glass  at  table.  It  was  a  daily 
interest  to  see  whose  cup  one 
had.  The  name  was  on  each. 
At  four  o'clock  there  was  a 
gouter,  or  lunch,  consisting  of 
beer  or  coffee  and  the  nice 
pistoleta  again.  One  never  get 
tired  of  those.  This  was  the 
moment  when  private  pro- 
visions of  chocolate  were 
allowed  to  be  eaten. 


After  each  meal,  on  leaving 
the  dining-room,  or  rdfectoire 
as  it  was  called,  each  girl  had 
to  turn  at  the  door  and  bow  to 
the  room  in  general.  It  was  a 
grievance  among  some  of  the 
girls  that  this  bow  was  no 
ordinary  one,  but  une  *vraie 
reverence  en  arriere>  a  regular 
curtsey.  I  used  to  wonder  if 
it  were  perhaps  an  initial  pre- 
paration for  a  possible  post  at 
Court ! 

Such  was  life — surface  life, 
anyhow  —  in  the  Pensiomnat 
Heger,  probably  not  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  the  Brontes' 
days — but  who  thought  of  them 
then?  Only  Monsieur  Heger 
and  I,  and  that  rarely,  and  for 
but  a  few  moments  at  a  time. 
Sometimes  at  twilight  on  a 
summer  evening  in  the  pear- 
tree  alUe  I  tried  to  realise 
that  Charlotte  and  Emily  had 
walked  there  just  as  we  simple 
people  were  doing,  but  I  cannot 
truthfully  say  that  I  did  realise 
it.  One  cannot  force  these 
things,  and  in  youth  the  actu- 
alities of  a  happy  present  and 
the  dreams  of  a  golden  future 
are  much  too  urgent  to  leave 
time  for  evoking  the  spirit  of 
the  past. 

That  comes  later. 

JANET  HARPER. 
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A    JOURNEY    IN    SIKHIM. 


SlKHlM,  probably  the  most 
mountainous  country  in  the 
world,  is  a  country  of  beaten 
tracks.  No  one  who  has 
strayed  from  their  devious 
zigzags  will  dispute  the  state- 
ment. 

Within  its  small  compass  it 
rises  in  a  tumult  of  ranges 
from  700  to  28,000  feet.  In 
a  two  hours'  scramble  one  can 
descend  from  Alpine  gentians 
to  tropical  bamboos.  The 
higher  altitudes  are  ice  and 
rook,  the  lower  a  wilderness 
of  forest  ridges  and  precipitous 
gorges,  with  seldom  a  level 
space  and  barely  room  for  a 
footpath  by  the  side  of  their 
torrent-beds.  It  is  a  country 
for  flying  and  leaping  things, 
but  surely  never  designed  by 
Providence  for  human  habita- 
tion. An  adventurous  race 
thought  otherwise,  and  in 
process  of  time  they  cleared 
the  forest  in  patches  and 
compelled  the  hillsides  to  yield 
crops  for  their  sustenance. 
But  nature  forces  her  in- 
vaders to  keep  within  the 
confines  of  their  own  handi- 
work. In  the  forest,  unless 
the  traveller  is  prepared  to 
cleave  his  own  way,  he  must 
keep  to  the  beaten  tracks, 
and  these  are  kept  open  only 
by  constant  use.  Beyond  the 
forest -limit  every  inch  of  the 
ground  is  cultivated,  so  here 
too  he  must  follow  the  path. 
Cart  -  roads  there  are  none 
except  the  tail  end  of  the 
military  road  that  forces  a  re- 
luctant passage  up  the  Teesta 


gorge  from  Silignri  t*  Gantok. 
Sikhim  has  no  use  for  wheeled 
vehicles.  Bhutia  ponies  for 
those  with  means  and  their 
own  sturdy  legs  for  the  rest 
are  the  only  means  of  loco- 
motion. Bridle-paths  or  coolie- 
tracks  are  the  wayfarer's 
option,  and  every  inhabited 
hillside  is  lined  with  their 
angular  courses. 

The  lover  of  wild  country 
who  prefers  to  travel  in  com- 
fort and  to  sleep  with  a  roof 
over  his  head  will  find  the 
lower  valleys  of  Sikhim  a  de- 
lectable land  to  loiter  through. 
The  bridle-paths  are  good  :  he 
will  saunter  downhill  and  ride 
up ;  and  he  will  find  habitable 
rest-houses  set  at  easy  stage*. 
He  will  travel  through  prim- 
eval forest  and  jungle  and 
traverse  a  dozen  belts  of 
vegetation  where  the  familiar 
and  the  strange  are  mingled  in 
attractive  confusion.  Daily,  if 
he  chooses  his  weather  wisely, 
he  will  gaze  upon  a  stupend- 
ous panorama  of  unoonquered 
snow  peaks  and  rook  but- 
tresses which  is  nowhere 
equalled  in  the  wide  world. 
Everywhere  the  domestic 
marches  with  the  elemental. 
The  jungle  ends  abruptly  in 
a  patch  of  maize  or  a  terraced 
rice-field.  Between  shoulders 
of  dense  black  forest,  tenanted 
by  beasts  of  the  wilds,  there 
are  green  hillsides  minutely 
parcelled  into  fields  and  dotted 
with  picturesque  homesteads. 
From  a  cultivated  ridge  the 
eye  rises  direct  to  a  virgin 
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peak.  Civilisation  is  a  kindly 
thing  in  contrast  with  nature 
at  her  wildest. 

The  day's  march  is  full  of 
human  interest,  for  the  paths 
are  few  and  the  travellers 
many,  and  the  Sikhimese  are 
a  friendly  folk.  There  are 
three  races :  the  settler  from 
Nepal,  a  plain  practical  man 
and  a  good  husbandman ;  the 
soft  -  featured  and  feckless 
Lepoha;  and  the  Bhutia,  im- 
provident and  untidy  and  ill- 
favoured  of  face,  but  a  merry 
and  a  picturesque  fellow.  The 
women  are  of  a  pronounced 
but  cheerful  ugliness,  and, 
with  their  apple  cheeks  and 
laughing  eyes  and  black 
neatly  plaited  hair,  not  un- 
attractive. One  meets  them 
at  every  turn  of  the  path, 
busy  with  the  daily  round  or 
resting  on  a  steep  ascent  or 
trudging  to  the  weekly  bazar, 
every  one  with  a  load  of  some 
kind  strapped  across  the  fore- 
head. There  are  foreigners 
too,  for  these  are  the  trade- 
routes  from  across  the  moun- 
tains. By  these  paths  comes 
the  simple  produce  of  the 
Nepalese  valleys.  By  these 
comes  the  merchandise  of 
Tibet — wool,  hides,  and  yak- 
tails.  It  comes  on  droves  of 
jangling  mules.  A  Tibetan  is 
in  nominal  charge,  but  his 
authority  is  delegated  to  a 
mule-leader,  betasselled  to  show 
its  rank,  which  strides  ahead 
of  the  drove,  full  of  conscious 
command.  The  human  at- 
tendant strolls  behind  at  his 
leisure,  his  loose  gown  thrown 
off  to  the  waist:  a  stout 
fellow,  always  ready  to  grin 
and  pass  the  time  of  day,  but 


clearly  out  of  his  element  in 
the  soft  air  of  the  foet-hills. 
Signs  of  the  people's  faith  are 
everywhere,  a  shrine,  a  bunch 
of  prayer  -  flags,  a  whirling 
prayer  -  wheel,  a  deorali  or 
votive  cairn  crowning  every 
ridge,  and  here  and  there  a 
monastery  of  one  of  the  many 
sects  of  Lamaism.  A  bare- 
headed red -robed  lama  with 
his  circle  of  beads  is  a  common 
object  of  the  road.  He  will 
stop  to  converse,  but  he  is  an 
unsatisfactory  person  to  dis- 
cuss his  theology  with.  He 
is  hazy  and  obscure,  and  in 
the  array  of  gods  and  saints 
and  demons  that  he  marshals 
forth  the  Lord  Buddha  is  an 
inconspicuous  figure.  An  old 
French  missionary  once  told 
me  that  during  thirty  years 
of  work  in  Eastern  Tibet  he 
heard  the  name  of  Buddha 
mentioned  once. 

At  every  cross  -  road  one 
finds  a  bazar.  On  the  weekly 
market-day  it  is  thronged  with 
hill-folk  come  to  buy  and  sell 
their  wares,  to  borrow  money, 
and  to  hear  the  news  of  the 
great  world.  Its  permanent 
residents  are  few.  There  is 
the  inevitable  tea-shop.  One 
never  fails  to  find  customers 
making  a  satisfying  meal  of 
greasy  chapattis  and  potent 
tea,  for  no  hillman  will  will- 
ingly pass  a  tea-shop  by,  as 
every  traveller  knows  who  has 
mislaid  his  syce  or  arrived  at 
his  destination  before  his 
coolies.  And  there  is  the  still 
more  inevitable  cloth  -  shop  of 
the  money-lender.  He  comes 
from  Marwar  in  Central  India, 
and  he  is  always  to  be  found 
squatting  in  his  shop,  an  in- 
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congruous  figure  with  turban 
cooked  Mar wari- wise  over  his 
ear,  shivering  over  accounts 
which  his  victims  know  noth- 
ing of,  and  only  he  can  un- 
ravel He  supplies  the  culti- 
vator with  cloth  at  exorbitant 
prices,  he  lends  him  money  at 
anything  from  30  to  100  per 
cent,  he  finances  his  crops,  and 
buys  them  at  less  than  half 
their  market-price.  The  valu- 
able crops  of  the  hills  are 
grown  solely  for  his  benefit. 
He  is  a  paradoxical  creature, 
for  he  is  the  greatest  curse  of 
the  hills,  and  yet  for  the  vast 
majority  he  alone  makes  exist- 
ence possible.  The  only  thing 
to  be  said  for  him  is,  that  he  is 
a  sportsman  of  a  rudimentary 
kind,  for  he  takes  many  risks 
cheerfully.  And  when  he  has 
amassed  enough  lakhs  of 
rupees  he  will  return  to  his 
own  country,  and  doubtless 
make  peace  with  his  con- 
science by  building  a  temple 
in  his  native  village. 

Given  reasonable  weather, 
the  traveller  on  the  bridle- 
paths of  lower  Sikhim  will  not 
be  disappointed.  But  there  is 
one  piece  of  advice  which  a 
wise  man  will  accept — he  will 
take  a  pony.  For  the  valleys 
are  deep  and  steamily  hot  at 
the  bottom ;  the  angle  of 
the  hillsides  drives  from  the 
perspiring  pedestrian's  mind 
all  thought  and  appreciation, 
save  of  the  inordinate  length 
and  steepness  of  the  way ;  and 
the  leeches  of  Sikhim  are 
legion,  and  incredibly  agile 
and  penetrating. 

If  the  traveller  is  more 
ambitious,  if  his  eyes  are  to- 
wards the  snows  and  glaciers, 


still  he  must  be  content  to 
follow  the  made  track.  Be- 
tween inhabited  Sikhim  and 
her  snows  lie  many  forest- 
grown  ranges  and  valleys,  and 
though  his  object  be  nothing 
less  than  the  conquest  of 
Kangohenjnnga  itself,  he  has 
no  choice  but  to  accept  the 
sheep  as  his  guide.  Where  the 
bridle  -paths  end  the  drove- 
roads  begin.  The  word  brings 
a  vision  of  grassy  leanings  that 
meander  through  homely  Scots 
country,  or  a  purple  hillside 
with  a  green  strip  athwart  it 
half  overgrown  with  heather, 
where  the  bleating  of  sheep 
and  the  cry  of  the  whaup  and 
the  grouse  make  kindly  music 
in  the  ear.  The  Sikhim  drove- 
road  is  a  sterner  thing,  seldom 
more  than  a  single  sheep-track. 
The  path,  where  it  exists,  is  a 
foot  broad;  frequently  it  dis- 
appears altogether,  and  re- 
appears as  a  few  foot-marked 
boulders  on  a  scree  or  a  low 
archway  through  forest.  It 
keeps  to  the  ridge  tops,  climb- 
ing steeply  up  the  side  of 
precipices,  plunging  clown 
chasms,  and  often  involving 
a  piece  of  quite  respectable 
rock-climbing,  for  the  Hima- 
layan sheep  is  a  mountaineer 
that  takes  the  line  of  most 
resistance.  But  it  means  an 
open  line  in  a  blind  country, 
and  it  leads  to  the  very  heart 
of  the  snows. 

It  was  on  a  perfect  day  in 
late  September  that  we  started 
from  Darjeeling,  a  party  of 
three  officials  on  a  short  eigh- 
teen days'  leave.  It  had  been 
a  year  of  exceptional  wetness 
even  for  Darjeeling.  But  here 
at  last  we  thought  was  the 
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end  of  the  rains,  and  there 
was  every  indication  of  that 
spell  of  fair  weather  which  we 
had  a  right  to  expect.  The 
sky  was  clear  save  for  the  white 
fair-weather  clouds  that  hung 
over  Kangohenjunga,  and  we 
took  the  road  with  cheerful 
hearts.  Our  coolies,  twenty 
stout  Nepali  sharpas,  with  a 
sirdar  and  a  cook,  had  gone 
ahead  to  Phallut,  a  rest-house 
fifty  miles  from  Darjeeling,  set 
at  the  point  where  Nepal,  Sik- 
him, and  British  India  meet.  We 
reckoned  it  two  double  marches, 
two  days  of  luxurious  travelling 
with  good  ponies  and  glorious 
weather  and  rest-houses  and 
log-fires.  The  tourist  road  runs 
along  the  knife  -  edge  of  the 
ridge  that  divides  Nepal  from 
the  Darjeeling  district.  On 
the  south  one  looks  down  over 
the  gently  sloping  valleys  of 
Nepal  to  the  dull  -  coloured 
plains  of  Hindustan  stretching 
dead  flat  into  shimmering 
space,  scarred  by  the  sandy 
courses  of  the  Kesi  and  the 
Mahanuddy  and  the  far  -  off 
Teesta.  To  the  north  the  eye 
ranges  over  ridge  upon  ridge 
of  green  -Mack  forest,  a  sea 
rolling  in  waves  of  symmetrical 
trees  till  it  breaks  against  the 
wall  of  the  Himalayas.  Now 
the  path  runs  clear,  and  one 
has  a  noble  sense  of  height 
and  space  and  room ;  now  it 
plunges  into  a  forest  valley, 
giant  trees,  and  dense  under- 
growth. It  is  a  companion- 
able road,  alive  with  coolies 
from  Nepal  carrying  their 
loads  to  the  thriving  little 
markets  of  Simana  Busti  and 
Jor  Pokri. 

At  Sandakphu    the  face    of 


the  country  changes.  One 
leaves  the  foot-hills  behind  and 
all  semblance  of  tropical  forest. 
Coarse  grass  and  a  profusion 
of  tiny  flowers  take  the  place 
of  undergrowth,  and  pine-trees 
and  rhododendron  and  birch 
give  the  country  a  more  homely 
look.  From  Sandakphu  to 
Phallut  the  journey  is  twelve 
undulating  miles  of  pure  de- 
light The  top  of  the  ridge  is 
open  country,  banks  of  grass 
and  flowers  border  the  road, 
and  the  trees  run  close  up  to  it 
from  below.  The  vegetation  is 
wholly  Himalayan,  but  one  is 
continually  reminded  of  familiar 
places.  A  glen  studded  with 
solitary  pines  recalls  the  High- 
lands. A  stretch  of  bent  grass, 
a  tumbling  burn,  a  little  bog, 
and  some  solemn  sheep  on  the 
sky-line  is  a  ridge  of  Border 
moorland,  and  a  passing  veil  of 
mist  that  clouds  the  snows 
assists  the  illusion.  Then  one 
traverses  a  succession  of  fir- 
clad  knolls  and  picturesque 
clearings  intersected  by  watered 
glades  strewn  with  fir  -  cones 
that  take  one  straight  to  the 
Black  Forest.  Flower-covered 
slopes  in  yellow  and  white  and 
purple  are  English  grass-land. 
The  last  green  ascent  to  Phallut 
might  be  taken  from  Tweeddale, 
and  in  its  gullies  one  might 
hope  to  find  heather  and 
bracken  and  to  hear  the  whirr 
of  the  startled  blackcock.  It 
is  all  in  keeping  with  this  land 
of  contrasts.  Our  12,000-feet 
ridge  is  bathed  in  softest  sun- 
light ;  on  one  side  the  ravines 
are  filled  with  the  black  clouds 
and  billowing  mist  of  a  storm 
that  has  passed,  and  on  the 
other  the  eyes  are  caught 
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sharply  up  to   28,000  feet    of 
dazzling  snow. 

India  makes  a  specialty  of 
her  sunsets.  The  oharm  of  the 
East  lies  in  them.  After  the 
dust  and  glare  of  a  drab  day 
she  wraps  the  world  in  delioate 
colours  and  bathes  it  in  the 
softest  after-glow,  that  brings 
peaoe  to  the  soul.  I  have 
looked  on  her  sunsets  and  ad- 
mired in  every  corner  of  the 
land — on  her  great  rivers,  in  the 
jungle,  amongst  steamy  rice- 
fields,  in  open  spacious  plains, 
and  on  her  plateaus.  All  of 
them  pale  before  that  sunset 
above  Phallut.  A  picture  shall 
not  be  attempted  of  the  sky 
and  the  floating  wisps  of  cloud, 
the  stormy  ravines  of  the  after- 
noon, now  peaceful  valleys  full 
of  dark  purple  mist  melting 
gently  down  to  the  far-away 
plains,  the  shafts  of  coloured 
light  dividing  the  farther 
valleys,  night  below  and  twi- 
light above,  the  interplay  of 
colour  between  sky  and  forest 
and  snow  and  oloud.  The 
whole  noble  line  of  snows  lay 
open.  To  the  west  the  mass 
of  Everest  and  his  attendant 
peaks,  eighty  miles  off  yet 
dominating  the  nearer  snows; 
Jannu  and  Kabru  and  Kang- 
ohenjunga,  rugged  and  massive 
and  layered  with  great  slabs 
of  snow;  the  delioate  cone  of 
Pandim ;  Jubonu  and  Naraing. 
We  stood  coldly  till  the  last 
tinge  of  after-glow  faded  from 
the  brow  of  Kangohenjunga  and 
left  the  world  a  chilly  thing  of 
black  and  gray.  We  had  a 
premonition  of  a  break  in  the 
weather.  The  Singlela  ridge, 
where  lay  our  path  of  the 
morrow,  looked  terribly  cold 


and  inhospitable.  We  turned 
towards  Darjeeling,  where  a 
line  of  festal  light  twinkled  and 
glimmered  cheerily  across  the 
valleys.  Then  with  a  faint 
feeling  of  regret  we  sought  the 
smoky  warmth  of  our  last 
bungalow. 

Next  (morning  it  was  blow- 
ing a  bitter  hurricane.  We 
bade  a  reluctant  farewell 
to  the  ponies  and  took  the 
road  on  foot.  At  the 
shrine  on  Singlela  the  coolies 
hung  prayer- flags  and  threw 
rice  in  the  air  and  crooned 
strange  prayers,  committing  us 
to  the  care  of  I  know  not  what 
strange  gods.  At  Chiabanjan 
we  left  the  tourist  road  and 
struck  up  a  sheep-path  to  the 
Singlela  ridge.  The  start  was 
not  encouragiug.  We  scram- 
bled for  half  an  hour  through 
low  forest  up  the  rude  begin- 
nings of  a  precipitous  track, 
all  boulders  and  tree-roots  and 
black  slime.  Thumping  hearts 
and  gasping  breath  warned  us 
to  take  the  heights  easy  at 
first,  and  we  were  glad  to  rest 
in  a  shepherd's  mat  hut. 

They  are  strange  people  these 
nomad  shepherds  of  the  Hima- 
layas. The  care  of  sheep  is 
everywhere  a  solitary  and  an 
arduous  life,  but  the  utter  lone- 
liness of  these  men  must  far 
surpass  that  of  the  rest  of  their 
kind.  In  the  spring,  when  the 
weather  grows  hot,  they  leave 
the  valleys  of  Nepal  and  carry 
their  flocks  to  the  heights. 
They  move  from  pasture  to 
pasture,  their  shelter  a  rough 
covering  of  matting  and  brush- 
wood, and  their  bed  a  couch  of 
juniper  and  scented  rhododen- 
dron. So  they  live  through 
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the  hot  weather  and  the  mon- 
soon, shrouded  always  in  mist, 
drenched  with  continual  rain, 
living  on  their  flocks  and  on 
what  the  ridges  can  furnish, 
and,  save  for  a  rare  visit  to  a 
distant  bazar  to  replenish  their 
stock  of  grain,  content  with 
the  companionship  of  their 
sheep.  In  September,  when 
the  water-courses  dry  up  and 
the  weather  grows  ooel,  they 
return  to  their  valleys.  Every- 
where, up  to  the  very  shoulders 
of  Kangohenjunga,  wherever 
there  was  a  patch  of  pasture 
and  a  little  water,  we  found  the 
remains  of  their  rude  shelters 
and  traces  of  recent  habitation. 
This  particular  shepherd  was 
the  last  of  the  descending  rear- 
guard. He  took  our  arrival  as 
a  matter  of  course,  politely 
gave  us  entrance,  and  went 
about  his  immediate  business 
of  making  fire  with  flint  and 
steel  with  an  air  of  complete 
detachment.  His  flock  of  200 
sheep  browsed  on  the  hillside, 
unwatched  apparently,  but 
never  wandering  afield,  and  an 
occasional  strange  sound  from 
the  shepherd  conveyed  instant 
meaning  to  an  errant  sheep. 
Conversation  was  limited,  and 
when  we  departed  he  accepted 
in  silence  a  small  gift  of 
matches  and  cigarettes. 

The  weather  broke  as  we 
left.  The  mist  came  down  and 
clung  depressingly  throughout 
an  uninteresting  and  tiring 
march.  It  took  just  three  times 
as  long  as  the  coolies  predicted 
to  reach  our  first  camp  beyond 
Niatang.  The  hillman  is  an 
incurable  optimist  in  his  esti- 
mate of  distances.  Whether  it 
is  a  sense  of  distance  or  a 


sense  of  truth  that  is  wanting, 
or  whether  it  is  merely  a  desire 
to  speak  comforting  things,  I 
have  never  discovered.  We 
crawled  wearily  into  camp, 
with  a  thirst  that  the  world 
rarely  gives,  and  found  that 
the  only  water  available  was  a 
filthy  little  tarn  that  in  happier 
circumstances  one  would  have 
hesitated  to  wash  in.  We 
drank  it,  faintly  disguised  in 
the  form  of  tea,  and  bitterly 
repented  the  thoughtlessness 
that  omitted  a  case  of  beer 
from  the  store  list.  Then  the 
problem  of  fitting  three  men  of 
normal  size  and  their  personal 
belongings  into  a  tiny  green 
tent  6  feet  by  5£  had  to  be 
faced.  It  was  imperfectly 
solved  at  the  cost  of  frequent 
seizures  of  cramp.  Then  the 
rain  came  on.  And,  lastly,  we 
awoke  with  a  shook  to  the 
fact  that  our  tent  and  bedding 
were  crawling  with  leeches, 
great,  cold,  well-nourished  fel- 
lows. With  heads  and  necks 
wrapped  in  scarves  we  went 
fearfully  to  sleep.  But  either 
the  leeches  had  dined  or  they 
were  not  true  children  of  the 
horse-leech,  for  we  awoke  un- 
scathed. 

The  uneasy  night  ended  at 
last,  and  we  were  out  before 
sunrise.  Night  was  still  in  the 
black  and  formless  valleys, 
and  dawn  "walked  tiptoe  on 
the  mountain-tops."  Our  re- 
ward was  a  unique  view  of 
Everest,  humped  between  a 
broad-backed  snow  mass  and  a 
range  of  white,  serrated  peaks. 
In  a  glorious  morning  we 
breakfasted  on  a  provision-box 
and  watched  the  snows  turn 
from  cold  gray  to  pink,  and 
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from  rose-colour  to  the  white 
glare  of  full  day.  Then  with 
incredible  swiftness  down  oame 
the  mist.  All  day  we  tramped 
through  billows  of  it  driven 
before  a  snell  north  wind. 
The  ridge  is  like  a  gigantic, 
irregular  saw,  and  the  road  is 
one  long  switchback,  rising  and 
plunging  steeply  between 
12,000  to  13,000  feet.  Oc- 
casionally it  dips  into  Nepal 
At  the  anxious  request  of  our 
sirdar,  prompted  apparently 
by  some  vivid  past  experience, 
we  had  procured  an  imposing 
pass  from  the  Durbar.  But 
one  might  as  soon  expect  to 
meet  an  Abor  in  Piccadilly  as  a 
Nepalese  official  on  that  hungry 
and  desolate  frontier.  The 
circle  of  vision  was  narrow,  but 
always  beautiful — thick  woods 
of  rhododendron  and  juniper 
and  mountain-ash,  green  hol- 
lows of  pasture,  oorries  over- 
grown with  bushes  of  what 
must  be  first  cousin  to 
heather,  purple  aconite  in  pro- 
fusion, and  quantities  of  more 
innocent  yellow  and  red  flowers 
for  which  our  meagre  botanical 
vocabulary  held  no  names.  At 
noon  it  began  to  rain,  and 
poured  steadily  and  increas- 
ingly. The  camp  at  Mingu- 
tang  was  a  drenched  and  sorry 
sight.  After  dark  the  floods 
descended  and  the  wind  blew 
and  beat  upon  the  tent  till  it 
leaked  mournfully ;  and  the 
three  cramped  and  shivering 
inmates  crept  into  sleeping- 
bags  and  slept  soundly. 

At  Mingutang  the  ridge 
widens.  One  leaves  the  steep 
V-shaped  gorges  of  the  lower 
hills  and  enters  a  generous, 
open,  upland  country.  Across 


a  low  col  and  one  is  looking 
up  a  noble  Highland  glen.  On 
the  west  precipitous  green  hills 
oleft  into  comes  and  seamed 
with  waterfalls,  on  the  east 
long  easy  slopes  of  pasture 
and  trees,  where  the  burns 
have  leave  to  wind  and  trickle 
over  pebbles.  It  was  a  soft, 
gray,  West-Highland  morning 
when  we  sauntered  sentiment- 
ally up  the  glen,  where  every  cor- 
ner was  reminiscent  of  homely 
places.  Among  the  rhododen- 
drons and  rowans  we  shot  a 
brace  of  blood  -  pheasants,  a 
demurely  coloured  hen  and  a 
handsome  cook  with  gaudy 
plumage  of  red  and  green  and 
yellow.  The  woods  give  place 
to  a  russet  moor  which  ends 
in  a  steep  scree -slope.  The 
glen  leads  to  a  high  plateau, 
between  14,000  and  15,000 
feet,  where  several  great  ridges 
are  knit  together,  forming  a 
fourfold  watershed  A  string 
of  loohans  feeds  the  streams, 
— gray  sheets  of  water  with 
granite  shores  encircled  by 
green  hills.  We  lunched 
coldly  on  a  wet  rook  by 
the  side  of  one:  the  rain 
plashed  drearily  on  the  wan 
water,  and  the  mist  crept 
along  the  hillside,  and  one 
could  have  sworn  that  both 
the  loch  and  the  weather 
were  of  Galloway.  It  is  un- 
dulating coon  try,  long  slopes 
of  grass  and  rooks  and  scree. 
Our  constant  companion  the 
mist  was  with  us  again,  but 
one  was  dimly  conscious  of  a 
succession  of  wide  green  hol- 
lows streaming  with  water, 
and  narrowing  to  ledges  over 
which  the  water  poured  into 
rooky  gorges.  From  the  edge 
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of  the  plateau  there  is  a  breath- 
less descent  of  2000  feet  to 
Gamathang  in  the  valley  of 
the  little  Rathong.  Once  a 
considerable  yak-station,  Gam- 
athang has  now  only  a  ruined 
hut  to  tell  the  tale.  It  is  an 
exquisite  spot,  a  patch  of  green 
at  the  meeting  -  place  of  five 
glens,  with  towering  pine- clad 
hills  literally  overhanging  it 
on  every  side.  Our  camp  there 
lingers  pleasantly  in  the  mind — 
dry  sand  for  the  tent  floor,  the 
luxury  of  a  bath  in  an  ice-cold 
stream,  a  fine  evening,  and 
roast  pheasant  for  dinner. 

The  traveller  in  the  Hima- 
layas, to  whom  time  is  an 
object,  should  be  careful  to 
have  either  clear  weather  or 
some  one  in  his  retinue  who 
knows  the  road.  From  Gama- 
thang to  Jongri  we  had  neither. 
The  survey  map  is  a  broken 
reed,  as  it  shows  only  the  main 
ridges,  and  to  take  the  wrong 
valley  may  mean  days  of  un- 
necessary labour.  It  is  equally 
useless  to  work  by  direction 
when  the  snows  and  all  land- 
marks are  hidden  in  mist.  We 
made  our  first  mistake  at 
Bhoktn,  the  summit  of  the 
ridge  above  Gamathang.  In- 
stead of  keeping  along  the 
Kangla  road  and  making  a 
detour  which  the  map,  correct 
in  this  instance,  marked,  we 
turned  to  the  right,  which 
reason  indicated  was  the  direc- 
tion of  Jongri.  The  light  of 
reason  and  a  clear  path,  which 
unfortunately  led  to  the  right, 
were  our  undoing.  In  a  few 
miles  the  track  faded  into 
nothingness,  and  we  were 
stranded  in  a  forest  of  thick 
rhododendron.  To  retrace  our 
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steps  was  the  proper  course, 
but  again  guided  by  a  mis- 
taken sense  of  direction  we 
decided  to  force  a  way  down 
the  valley  to  where  it  joins 
the  Rathong,  which  flows  be- 
neath the  Jongri  ridge.  In 
open  country  this  might  have 
been  a  sound  plan,  but  not  in 
forest.  Lightheartedly  we  com- 
menced to  carve  out  a  path 
with  kukris,  hoping  for  open 
ground  ahead,  which  never 
came.  Underfoot  the  going 
was  a  detestable  mixture  of 
mould  and  mud  and  soaking 
decay.  It  rained  incessantly. 
Drenched  to  the  skin  we  strug- 
gled on  for  five  hours,  hack- 
ing at  trees,  dodging  branches, 
plunging  through  torrents,  con- 
fident that  each  shoulder  would 
disclose  the  Rathong,  and  al- 
ways disappointed.  Towards 
evening  we  abandoned  the  un- 
equal contest  and  started  up 
hill  in  hope  of  finding  a  dry 
place  to  camp.  The  forest 
grew  thicker  and  the  mist 
denser  and  the  ridges  more 
confusing.  It  became  un- 
pleasantly clear  that  we  had 
lost  ourselves,  and  we  had 
just  accepted  the  certainty  of 
a  night  of  extreme  discomfort 
when  suddenly  through  the 
mist  and  trees  we  caught  sight 
of  a  thin  trail  of  smoke.  A 
record  piece  of  jungle-cutting 
brought  us  to  the  source  of  it. 

It  was  a  rough  log -cabin. 
The  little  clearing  in  front  was 
piled  a  foot  deep  with  birds' 
feathers.  The  owner  was  a 
wild  creature  of  the  woods,  a 
Limbu  from  Nepal,  who  lived 
by  trapping  musk-deer  and 
selling  the  musk.  Whether 
there  are  more  of  his  astonish- 
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ing  kind  in  these  forests  I  know 
not.  We  were  too  weary  and 
the  day  was  too  far  spent  for 
inquiries  into  his  strange  and 
solitary  existence.  Negotia- 
tions were  difficult  at  first.  He 
sat  orouohed  over  his  smoking 
fire  whittling  a  stake  for  one  of 
his  traps  and  stoutly  refused  to 
move.  Finally,  by  a  promise  of 
baknhixh  and  other  arguments 
whioh  we  oould  not  follow,  the 
sirdar  persuaded  him  to  show 
us  the  path  to  Jongri.  Having 
got  him  started,  the  difficulty 
was  to  keep  him  in  sight,  for 
the  man  was  a  marvel  of 
musole  and  sinew,  and  he  took 
these  punishing  slopes  like  an 
antelope.  The  road  led  up  the 
side  of  a  long  fenoe  of  brush- 
wood, with  every  few  yards  a 
gap  set  with  a  cunning  and 
most  effective  trap.  The  ascent 
was  probably  not  much  over 
1500  feet,  but  it  seemed  endless 
and  the  pace  was  killing.  At 
last  he  put  us  on  a  narrow 
track,  and  just  at  nightfall  we 
reached  some  water  and  fuel 
and  a  possible  camping-ground. 
No  European,  so  far  as  I 
know,  has  crossed  the  hills 
from  Gamathang  to  Jongri. 
In  any  case  our  route  was  a 
new  one ;  but  it  is  not  recom- 
mended to  future  travellers. 

Here  a  word  must  be  said  in 
praise  of  the  coolies.  They  were 
splendid  fellows,  and  through- 
out the  trek  never  gave  a 
moment's  trouble,  Their  cheer- 
fulness was  amazing.  Each 
carried  a  load  of  sixty 
pounds.  They  swung  downhill 
singing  and  whistling,  uphill 
they  groaned  Rain  Ram  in 
mock  distress.  The  camp  ar- 
rangements were  never  delayed 


by  a  laggard  coolie.  At  night 
their  brushwood  fires  were 
cheerful  with  laughter  and 
music.  The  perpetual  mist 
and  rain  never  damped  their 
spirits.  Nights  spent  in  wet 
cloths  under  flimsy  leaking 
shelters  they  took  as  a  matter 
of  course  ;  in  the  morning  they 
rolled  out  smiling  and  theerf ul 
as  ever  to  take  up  their  packs 
made  heavier  by  the  rain. 
Throughout  the  episode  of 
the  jungle-out  ting  they  never 
grumbled,  and  I  oan  imagine 
no  greater  trial  of  temper  than 
to  carry  a  load  through  thick 
undergrowth.  They  were  walk- 
ing steadily  for  ten  hours  up 
and  down  many  thousand  feet 
of  very  trying  country.  It 
was  an  inspiration  from  heaven 
that  made  them  play  at  being 
a  Hook  of  sheep.  The  head 
ooolie  played  the  shepherd, 
uttering  weird  seductive  calls, 
and  the  rest  baa-ed  in  chorus. 
Mercifully  the  childish  jest 
never  grew  stale.  The  steeper 
the  ground  the  louder  and 
more  pathetic  rose  the  bleat- 
ing. At  the  end  of  the  day, 
when  the  shepherd  limped  into 
camp  ahead  of  his  flock,  half- 
dead  with  exhaustion,  he  in- 
formed us  gravely  that  the 
bheri-walla  was  very  tired,  and 
he  had  lost  all  his  sheep. 

Our  troubles  seemed  now  to 
be  at  an  end.  Another  day  of 
mist  and  rain  did  not  disturb 
us.  We  even  debated  whether 
we  need  carry  tiffin,  so  certain 
were  we  of  reaching  Jongri  by 
midday.  But  it  had  been  or- 
dained that  we  should  explore 
yet  another  nameless  glen. 
When  we  arrived  at  what  we 
rightly  thought  was  the  valley 
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of  the  Churung  Chu  we  hesi- 
tated fatally.  The  sirdar,  who 
had  onoe  oome  this  way  from 
the  Kangla,  thought  that  the 
path  to  Jongri  led  down  the 
valley.  But  a  broader  and 
clearer  traok  led  up  the  hill- 
side in  the  same  direction.  If 
we  were  inclined  to  take  the 
low  road,  the  ooolies,  acutely 
mindful  of  yesterday,  were 
more  than  determined  to  take 
the  high  road,  and  while  we 
debated  they  took  a  firm  line 
and  disappeared  in  the  mist. 
We  followed  meekly.  The 
path  crossed  the  ridge  and 
descended  to  the  next  valley, 
for  two  hours  it  gave  the  im- 
pression of  having  a  definite 
object,  and  then  it  vanished 
abruptly  into  thin  air.  The 
one  thing  clear  in  our  perplexed 
minds  was  a  determination 
that  there  should  be  no  more 
jungle-cutting.  But  the  sirdar 
was  confident  that  we  had  but 
to  climb  the  ridge  on  our  left 
to  strike  Jongri.  We  did  so 
wearily,  only  to  hear  the  roar 
of  another  torrent  in  a  farther 
valley.  We  seemed  to  be 
wandering  in  a  nightmare  of 
parallel  glens.  Had  we  pushed 
on  we  would  have  found  the 
Ba  thong,  and  might  have 
struck  the  sheep -path  from 
Kabru  to  Jongri  But  it  was 
late,  and  we  had  learnt  caution, 
so  we  retraced  our  steps  and 
camped  coldly  in  the  valley, 
very  peevish  at  the  thought  of 
a  precious  day  wasted. 

But  all  regret  vanished  when 
we  awoke  next  morning  to  find 
a  cloudless  sky  and  a  world 
white  with  hoar-frost.  We  even 
ceased  to  resent  the  mist  which 
had  veiled  our  eyes  till  we 


reached  the  very  base  of  the 
snows.  Above  the  camp  a 
stream  issued  from  a  pure 
white  glacier,  flowed  sedately 
through  a  broad  green  fold  in 
the  hills  and  poured  over  a  high 
waterfall  into  our  nameless 
valley.  At  sunrise  we  climbed 
the  ridge  to  the  south  and  for 
an  hour  forgot  a  ravenous  ap- 
petite. On  the  west  were  the 
precipices  and  powdered  snow 
of  the  Kangla  and  an  unknown 
peak  above  our  valley,  then 
little  Eabru  and,  fronting  us, 
the  splendid  mass  of  Kabru 
itself,  running  out  to  the  Dome 
and  the  Forked  peak ;  then  the 
gap  where  lay  the  Guiohala ; 
then  Pandim  and  the  peaks  to 
the  east,  a  noble  line  of  dazzling 
sunlit  snows  sparkling  in  the 
frosty  morning  air.  So  near 
were  we  that  Kabru  completely 
hid  the  peaks  of  Kangohen  j  unga. 
Only  those  who  for  days  have 
had  their  horizon  bounded  by  a 
narrow  circle  of  gray  mist  can 
appreciate  the  full  glory  of  that 
vision.  We  walked  on  close- 
cropped  turf  studded  with  blue 
gentians.  A  herd  of  startled 
mountain  -  sheep  surveyed  the 
intruders  on  their  feeding- 
grounds  for  a  moment,  and  in 
another  second  were  far  away 
on  a  snow  -  slope.  The  camp 
below  smoked  cheerfully,  and  a 
field  of  wet  clothes  lay  drying 
in  the  sun.  It  was  a  heartening 
morning  after  five  days  of  rain. 
There  was  no  mistaking  the 
line  of  country  now,  and  the 
mist  that  was  already  rising 
held  no  terrors  for  us.  We 
crossed  into  the  valley  of  the 
Churung  Chu  and  descended 
steeply  through  thick  rhodo- 
dendrons by  the  side  of  its 
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splendid  cascades;  across  the 
pale  blue  Ra thong  by  a  crazy 
old  bridge ;  up  an  easy  ascent 
of  2000  feet,  and  by  two  o'clock 
we  were  at  Jongri. 

To  the  mountaineer  Jongri 
is  the  true  beginning  of  the 
Himalayas.  It  crowns  the  last 
ascent  from  the  valleys.  Its 
peaceful  upland  downs  and 
pastures  are  the  threshold  of 
the  snows,  and  within  a  day's 
march  lie  the  glaciers  of  Kabru 
and  Kangohenjunga  and  Pan- 
dim.  It  is  an  outpost  of  civil- 
isation, having  during  eight 
months  of  the  year  a  popu- 
lation of  forty  yaks  and  one 
solitary  soft  -  featured  yak- 
herd  who  keep  the  lamas  of 
Pamionchi  monastery  and  the 
Raja  of  Sikhim  supplied  with 
adamantine  but  very  palat- 
able yak  butter.  It  boasts  two 
decrepit  stone  huts,  the  less 
dilapidated  of  which  the  yak- 
herd  shares  fairly  with  his 
calves.  The  traveller  is  not 
likely  to  desert  the  wettest  and 
most  exiguous  of  tents  for  a 
night's  lodging  under  either 
roof.  But  he  will  do  well  to  see 
that  his  tent-ropes  are  firmly 
tethered  to  boulders,  for  the  yak 
is  of  an  inquiring  habit  and  al- 
most as  uncertain  with  his  horns 
as  his  near  relation  the  High- 
land bullock. 

Mr  Freshfield  in  his  fascin- 
ating book  speaks  of  Jongri  as 
the  mountaineer's  headquarters 
of  the  future,  the  Riffel  Alp  or 
Eggishorn  of  Sikhim.  He  sees 
hospices  at  Jongri  and  pensions 
and  hotels  perched  in  the  neigh- 
bouring valleys,  the  haunt  of 
the  more  adventurous  tourist, 
the  health-resort  of  the  enfeebled 
Anglo-Indian.  It  is  an  attrac- 


tive picture,  but  I  take  leave  to 
doubt.  A  decade  has  passed 
since  that  prophecy  was  made, 
and  Jongri  is  no  less  remote 
and  unvisited.  India  has  many 
shikaris  but  few  mountaineers. 
A  shooting  trip  in  the  hills 
is  one  of  the  commonest  forms 
of  short  leave ;  but  moun- 
taineering demands  time,  and 
the  hard  -  worked  officials 
and  soldiers  and  business  men 
of  the  Plains  naturally  spend 
all  their  scanty  furlough  at 
home.  A  few  local  enthusiasts 
there  are,  but  the  majority  of 
the  small  band  of  Himalayan 
climbers  are  visitors  from 
Europe.  And  so  it  will  con- 
tinue to  be.  As  a  health-resort 
and  tourist  centre  the  future 
of  Jongri  is  still  more  remote. 
It  is  at  least  five  marches  from 
Darjeeling,  long  and  steep 
marches  in  the  tourist's  view. 
Proper  bridle-paths  and  rest- 
houses  would  have  to  be  built 
and  kept  in  repair,  no  easy 
matter  in  a  precipitous  country 
where  landslips  are  daily  occur- 
rences in  the  rains.  The  traffic 
would  not  justify  the  expendi- 
ture in  the  eyes  of  an  indigent 
Government,  much  less  would 
it  tempt  the  most  enterprising 
of  proprietors  to  build  any  form 
of  hotel  at  Jongri.  India  is  a 
wide  word,  and  the  tourist 
season  is  short.  At  present  a 
bare  week-end  is  the  attention 
that  Darjeeling  receives  from 
most  tourists.  In  that  time 
they  can  see  the  finest  mountain 
panorama  in  the  world,  and 
there  is  no  need  to  go  farther. 
Jongri,  it  must  be  confessed,  is 
even  wetter  and  mistier  than 
Darjeeling.  One  can  never 
safely  count  on  clear  weather, 
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and  for  two  months  at  the  most 
can  one  reasonably  expect  it. 
It  is  unlikely  that  the  tourist 
would  devote  to  the  glens  of 
Sikhim  ten  days,  which  he 
might  have  spent  at  Agra  and 
Delhi,  on  the  offohance  of  a 
view  which  cannot  surpass  what 
he  has  already  seen  from  the 
Darjeeling  Mall.  Almost  cer- 
tainly the  tourist  traffic  of  the 
cold  weather  would  not  pay  the 
hotel-keeper.  Jongri  will  form 
an  ideal  headquarters  for  moun- 
taineers, but  it  will  not  be  put 
to  the  common  use  of  tourists. 
It  would,  however,  be  a  grace- 
ful act  of  Government  to  build 
a  modest  rest-house.  The  yak- 
herd  could  double  the  part  of 
chaukidar.  It  would  not  pay, 
but  the  gratitude  of  its  select 
occupants  would  be  deep. 

The  upper  valleys  that  fall 
direct  from  the  snows  are 
fashioned  after  one  model. 
From  the  glacier  tongue  a  tree- 
less glen  with  easy,  shelving 
slopes  runs  broad  and  open  for 
several  miles.  Then  there  is 
a  well-marked  ledge,  the  ground 
falls  abruptly  away,  the  hills 
close  in,  and  the  glacier  stream 
pours  in  one  continuous  series 
of  waterfalls  down  miles  of 
headlong  gorge  until  it  sobers 
to  a  sedater  course  in  the  lower 
valleys.  The  valley  of  the 
Praig  Chu,  which  joins  the 
Rathong  below  Jongri,  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  type.  The 
upward  track  from  Jongri 
takes  an  apparently  gratuitous 
plunge  in  order  to  climb  the 
last  1500  feet  of  its  trackless 
gorge.  It  is  a  pleasant  path 
through  fir-trees,  and  ash,  and 
rhododendron,  by  the  side  of 
dancing,  tumbling  waters,  be- 


tween banks  of  flowers  and 
multitudes  of  pale-blue  berries, 
which  the  coolies  devour  in 
alarming  quantities.  Near 
Alukthang  the  road  finally 
leaves  the  line  of  forest  and 
splits  into  a  dozen  ill-defined 
tracks.  Scrub,  juniper,  and 
dwarf  rhododendron  that  con- 
ceal boulders  and  innumerable 
rivulets  produce  much  the  same 
effect  on  the  temper  as  tramp- 
ing through  deep  heather  on  a 
stony  hillside.  A  wide  valley 
stretches  for  three  miles  ahead, 
flanked  on  the  left  by  the  grim 
protecting  buttresses  of  Kabru, 
and  on  the  right  by  smooth 
gravelled  slopes  that  lead  gently 
up  to  the  impregnable  cliffs  of 
Pandim.  A  great  bank  of 
moraine,  the  tongue  of  the 
Alukthang  glacier,  closes  the 
valley  to  the  North.  Skirting 
it  one  stumbles  on  a  turquoise- 
blue  tarn,  with  shores  of  silver 
sand.  A  scramble  up  its  feeder- 
stream  brings  one  to  a  world 
torn  and  twisted  by  ice.  From 
Kabru  and  Pandim  white 
glaciers  of  every  conceivable 
formation,  ribbed  and  seraoed 
and  orevassed,  flow  down  to  a 
sea  of  tumbled  moraine,  a  mass 
of  gray-white  rocks  and  rubbish 
and  slabs  of  dirty  ice.  One  has 
an  eerie  sense  of  chaotic  tumult 
and  deathly  stillness.  The  path 
rises  by  tiers.  Another  silent 
tarn  is  passed  and  the  sandy 
plain  of  Chemathong,  which 
once  was  a  loch.  Then  with 
a  feeling  of  relief  one  enters 
the  pastures  below  the  Guicha- 
la.  There  are  two  passes, 
although  the  map  shows  only 
one.  Our  sirdar  knew  only 
of  the  higher,  and  after  a 
toilsome  hour  on  an  almost 
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perpendioular  piece  of  soree 
we  crossed  the  pass  in  a 
snowstorm. 

I  have  seen  Kangohenjunga 
by  moonlight  from  Darjeeling, 
and  have  thought  it  the  nunc 
dimitti*  of  scenery.  The  gos- 
samer  mist  in  the  valleys  like 
finest  wood-smoke,  lit  as  by 
softest  invisible  lamps,  the 
labyrinth  of  ridges  dimly  dis- 
tinot,  yet  softly  fused  in  a 
silver  light,  melting  upwards 
to  a  crown  of  purest  white 
snow  —  it  seemed  that  nothing 
could  be  more  beautiful.  But 
I  had  not  then  seen  that  vision 
from  below  the  Alukthang 
glacier  when  the  mists  slowly 
unveiled  the  faoe  of  Pandim 
to  the  moon.  The  solid  rock 
buttresses  of  Kabru  were 
sharply  outlined  in  deepest 
black  shadow  ;  shimmering 
mist  shut  off  the  valley  to 
north  and  south  ;  only  this 
delicate  thing  of  white  magic 
hovered  above  us.  The  words 
white  and  black  convey  no  im- 
pression  of  the  colours  of  her 
snow  and  rooks,  nor  can  any 
words  impoverished  by  common 
use.  Her  graceful  lines  were  a 
luminous  whiteness  shining  by 
a  light  of  her  own,  and  her 
cliffs  conveyed  an  unearthly 
impression  of  transparency.  It 
was  like  a  vision  from  another 
world.  Till  far  into  the  night 
three  shivering  mortals  kept 
reverent  vigil  among  the  icy 
stones  of  the  Praig  Chu. 

Perhaps  a  dozen  Englishmen 
have  reached  the.  Guiohala  ; 
fewer  have  gone  beyond  it  to 
the  Talung  glacier  ;  and  a  still 
smaller  number  have  pene- 
trated  to  the  Zemu  glacier  by 
way  of  the  Teesta  and  La-ohen. 


But  the  country  between  the 
Talung  and  Zemu  glaciers  no 
one  has  explored.  A  formid- 
able  rook-spur  rises  sheer  from 
the  Talung.  A  high  recess  to 
the  north-west  of  it  contains 
the  Tongshong  glacier  which 
leads  up  to  a  19,300-feet  pass, 
named  by  Mr  Freshfield  the 
Cloud  Gap.  The  pass  divides 
Kangobenjunga  from  Simvu, 
and  leads  over  to  the  Zemu 
glaeier.  Mr  Freshfield  has 
pointed  out  that  if  the  gap 
should  prove  practicable  for 
coolies  it  will  be  of  the 
greatest  service  to  moun- 
taineers,  as  the  Zemu  could 
be  reached  in  three  days  from 
Jongri.  It  was  our  ambition 
to  settle  the  point,  but  time 
and  the  weather  were  against 
us.  We  started  early  from 
the  eamp  in  the  Talnng  and 
struck  across  the  glacier.  It 
looked  little  more  than  a 
stone's  -  throw,  but  it  took 
two  hours  of  steady  walking 
to  cross  it  diagonally.  It  it 
a  dirty  wilderness  of  ioe-hill- 
ocks  covered  with  rooks  and 
frozen  rubble,  lonely  green 
pools,  walls  of  muddy  ice,  and 
occasional  beautiful  pale-blue 
oaves.  The  few  crevasses  are 
almost  completely  hidden  by 
boulders.  We  had  barely  time 
to  select  a  line  on  the  spur 
before  the  mist  was  upon  us. 
It  led  up  a  very  steep,  narrow 
slope  of  grass  and  rooks  be- 
tween  screes,  then  over  loose 
stones,  and  finally  landed  us 
on  the  moraine  of  a  small 
glacier.  The  moraine  ended  at 
the  base  of  a  great  rook  but- 
tress,  but  we  discovered  a  gully 
that  runs  across  the  faoe  ef  the 
rook  at  a  fairly  easy  angle,  and 
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half  an  hour's  scramble  took  us 
to  the  top.  It  was  now  grow- 
ing late  and  snowing,  and  the 
mist  was  thicker  than  ever; 
we  had  to  turn  back  if  the 
oamp  was  to  be  reaohed  before 
dark.  The  gully  led  to  what 
seemed  a  praotioable  snow-slope, 
and  the  Tongshong  glacier  was 
just  above.  To  this  point  agile 
and  lightly  laden  coolies  oould 
probably  go.  But  the  glaoier 
itself  is  a  muoh  more  doubtful 
matter.  The  distance  from  the 
top  of  our  gully  (about  17,000 
feet)  to  the  Cloud  Gap  is 
short,  but  the  rise  is  well  over 
2000  feet.  It  almost  certainly 
involves  some  difficult  ice- work, 
and  that  is  certainly  the  im- 
pression one  gets  in  looking 
at  it  from  the  Talung  valley. 
Expert  climbers  like  Major 
Brace's  Gurkhas  oould  no  doubt 
cross,  but  not,  I  think,  the 
untrained  hill  man.  The  ques- 
tion oould  best  be  settled  from 
the  Zemu  side,  where  the  ap- 
proach to  the  gap  is  an  easy 
snow-slope.  It  was  useless  for 
us,  with  one  day  left  and  the 
certainty  of  continued  mist,  to 
make  another  attempt.  And 
we  had  still  to  explore  the 
Talung  valley. 

In  two  days  we  saw  it  in 
every  humour  —  in  mist  and 
rain,  under  leaden  skies,  in 
snow  and  summer  weather. 
We  saw  the  valley  in  its 
sombrest  mood  Heavy  black 
clouds  hung  over  the  snows; 
dripping  slopes  ran  down  to 
a  chilly  gray  glacier ;  the  still- 
ness of  death  oppressed  the 
spirit;  the  rumble  of  an  ava- 
lanche or  the  hollow  mourn- 
ful sound  of  falling  stones 
only  made  the  silence  more 


utterly  lonely  and  desolate. 
One  entered  dimly  into  the 
mind  of  Kangohenjunga's  wor- 
shippers. Butter  -  smearings 
and  an  image  in  a  cave  by 
the  glaoier  side  showed  that 
they  had  recently  been  about 
their  service.  At  Alukthang 
Mr  Freshfield  places  the  limit 
to  the  annual  pilgrimage  of 
propitiation  from  the  Pami- 
onohi  monastery.  But  Aluk- 
thang is  only  the  outer  court 
of  the  temple.  Here  is  the 
very  sanctuary  of  the  snows, 
and  in  this  temple  not  made 
with  hands  the  innermost  rites 
of  worship  must,  I  think,  be 
performed.  But  it  is  to  that 
last  sunny  morning  that  one 
looks  back  with  the  keenest 
pleasure.  Given  reasonable 
weather — an  extravagant  de- 
mand, I  admit  —  one  oould 
spend  a  delectable  week  in 
the  Talung  valley.  There  are 
grouse  to  be  shot  and  musk- 
deer  and  mountain -sheep  to 
be  stalked,  and  with  luck  one 
might  get  a  snow  -  leopard. 
We  had  no  time  for  serious 
shikar,  but  the  innumerable 
tracks  in  the  snow  showed 
that  the  sportsman's  bag 
might  be  a  heavy  one.  And 
the  scenery  passes  all  imagin- 
ing. One  is  at  the  very  heart 
of  the  Himalayas.  The  stu- 
pendous cirque  of  Kangohen- 
junga  heads  the  valley :  its 
eastern  ridge  and  Simvu  and 
the  Tongshong  spur  form  the 
north  wall;  along  the  south 
run  the  spurs  of  Eabru;  and 
Pandim  and  her  ridges  close 
the  eastern  view  in  a  deep 
defile.  It  is  one  colossal 
gallery  of  snow  and  rock, 
sheer  cliffs  and  needles,  fields 
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and  cornices  of  ioe ;  every 
side  valley  sending  down  a 
white  glaoier  to  feed  the 
sinuous  gray  stream  beneath ; 
avalanches  crashing  from  the 
cliffs  and  rolling  over  the 
glaoier  in  clouds  of  snow. 
And  under  the  menace  of  the 
peaks,  on  the  very  verge  of 
the  glacier,  we  lay  in  a  per- 
fect temperature  on  a  scented 
carpet  of  juniper  and  moss 
and  fern,  or  sauntered  for 
miles  on  the  gentle  slopes  of 
a  grassy  moor.  But  by  night- 
fall we  were  firing  shots  in 
the  mist  to  guide  the  steps 
of  a  lost  sportsman,  and 
before  morning  the  coolies' 
tents  were  levelled  by  a 
blizzard  of  snow. 

Next  day  we  turned  our 
backs  to  the  snows,  and  the 
return  march  was  a  matter 
of  reaching  Darjeeling  and 
the  flesh-pots  of  civilisation 
with  all  speed.  The  forbid- 
ding gorges  of  the  upward 
march  were  smiling  valleys 
after  the  Talung.  We  reached 
Jongri  in  mist,  in  mist  we 
made  an  assault  on  the  rook 
peak  of  Kabur,  in  mist  we 
left.  The  yak-herd  must  have 
produced  a  secret  store  of 
liquor,  for  our  sirdar  became 
mildly  and  gravely  tipsy,  and 
the  coolies  made  anxious  but 
vain  requests  for  advances  to 
buy  milk.  From  Jongri  we 
chose  the  alternative  route 
down  the  valley  of  the  lower 
Eathong.  There  was  a  mud- 
slide of  6000  feet,  ending  in 
giant  tropical  forest,  and  a 
wet  leech -bit ten  camp  at  the 
junction  of  the  Praig  Chu 
and  the  Rathong.  The  country 
between  that  point  and  the 


outskirts  of  civilisation  at 
Toksun  I  have  no  desire 
ever  to  see  again.  A  month 
earlier  a  man  was  sent  out 
to  examine  the  road.  He 
reported  it  impossible  for  any 
sahib.  He  exaggerated  only 
a  little.  My  recollection  is  of 
sharp  rooks,  fallen  trees,  black 
mud  and  treacherous  forest 
mould,  steep  rock  staircases 
streaming  with  water,  logs 
laid  along  the  edge  of  space, 
ankle  -  twisting  descents  and 
unnecessary  climbs,  steamy 
airless  heat,  unending  ridges 
of  thick  oppressive  forest, 
clearings  that  promised  the 
end  and  always  disclosed  an- 
other deep  bend  and  another 
ridge.  The  path  was  over- 
grown with  thick  vegetation. 
Vicious  great  nettles  stung 
the  hands,  leeches  dropped  on 
the  head  and  neck  and  joined 
forces  with  invaders  from  be- 
low, until  the  last  vestige  of 
temper  went  and  human  nature 
was  laid  bare  to  its  elements. 
Then  of  a  sudden,  at  the  turn- 
ing of  a  steep  shoulder,  the 
nightmare  ended  and  Yoksun 
lay  below  us,  a  broad  clear 
shoulder  of  hill  broken  into 
glens  and  hollows  and  dotted 
with  huts, — a  green  oasis  in 
that  wilderness  of  dark  forest. 
A  domestic  pig  ran  in  front 
of  us,  and  a  dog  barked,  and 
we  knew  we  were  back  to 
civilisation.  Our  jarred  feet 
found  a  smooth  village  -  path. 
In  a  terraced  hollow  some 
young  men  and  girls  were 
treading  out  the  crop  in  a 
kind  of  rhythmic  dance,  and 
singing  as  they  worked.  Sheep 
cropped  the  hillside.  A  leis- 
urely herd  of  cattle  rolled 
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homeward.  We  crossed  a 
stream  and  came  on  some  huts 
where  children  were  playing 
on  the  grass.  A  little  temple 
crowned  a  slope  on  the  right, 
and  in  front,  1000  feet  above, 
perched  the  Dubdi  monastery. 
Beyond  a  belt  of  trees  we  came 
upon  the  Kazi's  house,  where 
we  were  hospitably  received 
and  regaled  with  marwa  beer. 
A  room  of  bare  boards  was 
given  us,  and,  after  a  fort- 
night of  congested  canvas,  we 
found  it  all  that  is  spacious 
and  comfortable.  The  little 
settlement  lay  steeped  in  the 
evening  light ;  only  homely 
sounds  broke  the  stillness ; 
there  was  an  atmosphere  of 
security  and  peace  and  human 
intercourse  and  things  familiar. 
Civilisation  at  that  moment 
seemed  very  good  in  our  eyes. 
From  Yoksun  to  the  ways 
of  tourists  is  a  longish  and  a 
tiring  day's  march.  There  are 
two  steep  descents  to  the  lower 
Rathong  and  the  Ringbi  Chu, 
and  two  equally  steep  and 
longer  climbs.  At  17,000  feet 
we  had  felt  no  distress  and 
no  touch  of  mountain-sickness. 
Possibly  a  fortnight  spent  above 
12,000  feet  had  acclimatised 
us  and  unfitted  us  for  lower 
heights,  for  these  relentless 
ascents  from  3000  to  5000  feet 
in  soft  moist  heat  produced  an 
unusual  feeling  of  strain.  The 
country  is  nondescript  at  first, 


largely  deforested,  covered  with 
rank  vegetation  and  patches  of 
cultivation.  But  Sikhim  has 
no  better  cultivated  hillside 
than  the  slope  from  the  Kingbi 
to  Pamionohi.  It  was  after 
dark  when  three  battered  and 
disreputable  travellers  stum- 
bled up  to  the  Pamionohi  rest- 
house.  It  was  occupied  by  four 
startlingly  civilised  and  well- 
groomed  people  who  were  mak- 
ing the  usual  leisurely  round. 
They  were  tolerant,  and  hospit- 
ably offered  us  the  dining-room 
to  sleep  in.  But  we  felt  that  our 
place  was  without,  amongst  the 
dogs  and  coolies.  At  dawn  we 
arose  and  crept  silently  away. 
At  Pul  Bazar  in  the  valley 
ponies  from  Darjeeling  met  us, 
and  in  luxurious  ease  we  did 
the  steep  double  march  to 
Chakun.  The  valleys  smiled 
in  sunlight  under  blue  skies 
and  fleecy  clouds,  but  looking 
back  we  could  see  that  our  old 
haunts  above  13,000  feet  were 
still  wrapped  in  mist.  The 
march  ended  in  the  usual 
downpour.  Fortunately  the 
rest-house  at  Chakun  was  un- 
occupied, and  we  were  free  to 
deal  painfully  wjth  our  hirsute 
and  tender  faces.  Next  even- 
ing we  lounged  before  a  fire 
in  the  Darjeeling  Club,  con- 
scious of  a  civilised  meal  and 
a  hot  bath  and  clean  clothes, 
and  filled  with  a  great  content. 
W.  H.  BUCHAN. 
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THE    RIDING    OF  NINE  MILEBURN. 

BY  JOHN  BUCHAN. 

SIM  bent  over  the  meal  ark         "  The  bairn  'ill  be  gone  ere 

and  plumbed  its  contents  with  ye  ken,  Sim,"  she  said  wearily, 

his  fist.      Two  feet  and   more  "He  canna  live  without  milk, 

remained  :     provender  —  with  and    I've    nane    to    gie    him. 

oare  —  for    a    month,    till    he  Get  the  coo  back  or  lose   the 

harvested   the  waterside  corn  son   I   bore    ye.       If    I    were 

and     ground    it    at    Ashkirk  my   ordinar'   I   wad    hae't   in 

mill.       He     straightened     his  the    byre,    though    I    had    to 

back,   better  pleased ;   but,  as  kindle      Ninemilebnrn       ower 

he  moved,   the  fine  dust   flew  Wat's  heid." 
into  his   throat    and   set   him        She    turned    miserably    on 

coughing.      He    ohoked    back  her     pillow,     and     the     babe 

the    sound  till    his  face  crim-  beside    her    set    up    a    feeble 

soned.  orying.      Sim    busied    himself 

But  the  mischief  was  done,  with  re-lighting  the  peat  fire. 

A    woman's    voice,    thin    and  He    knew    too    well    that    he 

weary,    came    from    the    ben-  would  never  see  the  milk-cow 

end.  till    he    took    with     him    the 

The  long  man  tiptoed  awk-  price  of    his  debt  or  gave  a 

wardly  to  her  side.     "Canny,  bond  on  harvested  crops.     He 

lass/'   he  crooned.      <(It's   me  had  had  a  bad   lambing,  and 

back   frae    the    hill.      There's  the  wet   summer    bad   soured 

a  mune  and  a  clear  sky,  and  his   shallow   lands.      The  oess 

I'll  hae  the  lave  under  thaok  to  Branksome   was    due,   and 

and    rape    the    morn.       Syne  he  had  had  no  means  to  pay 

I'm     for     Ninemileburn,     and  it.     His  father's  cousin  of  the 

the  coo  'ill   be  i'  the  byre  by  Ninemileburn  was  a  brawling 

Setterday.      Things  mioht   be  fellow,  who  never  lacked  beast 

waur,      and       we'll      warstle  in   byre  or  corn  in   bin,   and 

through      yet.       There      was  to  him   he  had  gone  for  the 

mair  tint  at  Flodden."  loan.     But   Wat   was   a  hard 

The    last    rays    of    October  man,   and    demanded    surety; 

daylight  that  filtered  through  so  the  one  cow  had  travelled 

the    straw    lattice    showed    a  the  six    moorland    miles    and 

woman's  head   on   the  pillow,  would     not     return     till     the 

The     face     was     white     and  bond  was  cancelled.     As  well 

drawn,   and   the    great    black  might    he    try   to    get   water 

eyes — she  had  been  an  Oliver  from  stone  as  move  Wat   by 

out  of  Meggat — were  fixed  in  any   tale  of  a  sick   wife  and 

the  long  stare  of  pain.      Her  dying  child, 
voice    had   the  high   lilt    and        The    peat    smoke    got    into 

the    deep    undertones    of    the  his  throat  and  brought  on   a 

Forest.  fresh    fit    of    coughing.      The 
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wet  year  had  played  havoo 
with  his  chest,  and  his  lean 
shoulders  shook  with  the 
paroxysms.  An  anxious  look 
at  the  bed  told  him  that 
Marion  was  drowsing,  so  he 
slipped  to  the  door. 

Outside,  as  he  had  said,  the 
sky  was  clear.  From  the 
plashy  hillside  oame  the 
rumour  of  swollen  burns. 
Then  he  was  aware  of  a 
man's  voice  shouting. 

"Sim,"  it  cried,  "Sim  o' 
the  Cleuoh  .  .  .  Sim."  A 
sturdy  figure  oame  down 
through  the  sorog  of  hazel 
and  revealed  itself  as  his 
neighbour  of  the  Dodhead. 
Jamie  Telfer  lived  five  miles 
off  in  Et trick,  but  his  was 
the  next  house  to  the  Cleuoh 
shelling. 

Telfer  was  running,  and  his 
round  red  face  shone  with 
sweat.  "Dod,  man  Sim, 
ye' re  hard  o'  hearin'.  I  was 
routin'  like  to  wake  the  deid, 
and  ye  never  turned  your 
neck.  It's  the  fray  I  bring 
ye.  Mount  and  ride  to  the 
Carewoodrig.  The  word's  frae 
Branksoine.  I've  but  Hankie- 
hope  to  raise,  and  then  me 
and  William's  Tarn  will  be 
on  the  road  to  join  ye." 

"Whatna  fray?"  Sim  asked 
blankly. 

"  Ninemileburn.  Bewcastle's 
marching.  They  riped  the 
place  at  cockcrow,  and  took 
twenty -six  kye,  five  horse, 
and  a  walth  o'  plenishing. 
They  were  seen  fordin'  Teviot 
at  ten  afore  noon,  but  they're 
gaun  round  by  Ewes  Water, 
for  they  durstna  try  the 
Hermitage  Slack.  Forbye 
they  move  slow,  for  the 


bestial's  heavy  wark  to  drive. 
They  shut  up  Wat  in  the  auld 
peel,  and  he  didna  win  free 
till  bye  mid-day.  Syne  he 
was  off  to  Branksome,  and 
the  word  frae  Branksome  is 
to  raise  a'  Ettrick,  Teviot- 
dale,  Ale  Water,  and  the 
Muirs  o'  Esk.  We  look  to 
win  up  wi'  the  lads  long 
ere  they  cross  Liddell,  and 
that  at  the  speed  they  gang 
will  be  gey  an'  near  sunrise. 
It's  a  braw  mune  for  the 
job." 

Jamie  Telfer  lay  on  his  face 
by  the  burn  and  lapped  up 
water  like  a  dog.  Then  with- 
out another  word  he  trotted 
off  across  the  hillside  beyond 
which  lay  the  Ranklehope. 

Sim  had  a  fit  of  coughing 
and  looked  stupidly  at  the 
sky.  Here  was  the  last 
straw.  He  was  dog  -  tired, 
for  he  had  had  little  sleep 
the  past  week.  There  wae 
no  one  to  leave  with  Marion, 
and  Marion  was  too  weak  to 
tend  herself.  The  word  was 
from  Branksome,  and  at  an- 
other time  Branksome  was  to 
be  obeyed.  But  now  the 
thing  was  past  reason.  What 
use  was  there  for  a  miserable 
careworn  man  to  ride  among 
the  swank,  well-fed  lads  in 
the  Bewoastle  chase? 

And  then  he  remembered  his 
cow.  She  would  be  hirpling 
with  the  rest  of  the  Ninemile- 
burn beasts  on  the  road  to  the 
Border.  The  case  was  more 
desperate  than  he  had  thought. 
She  was  gone  for  ever  unless 
he  helped  Wat  to  win  her 
back.  And  if  she  went,  where 
was  the  milk  for  the  child  ? 

He  stared   hopelessly  up  at 
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a  darkening  sky.  Then  he 
went  to  the  lean-to  where 
his  horse  was  stalled.  The 
beast  was  fresh,  for  it  had  not 
been  out  for  two  days — a  rough 
Forest  shelty,  with  shaggy  fet- 
looks  and  a  mane  like  a  thicket. 
Sim  set  his  old  saddle  on  it 
and  went  back  to  the  house. 

His  wife  was  still  asleep, 
breathing  painfully.  He  put 
water  on  the  fire  to  boil,  and 
fetched  a  handful  of  meal  from 
the  ark.  With  this  he  made  a 
dish  of  gruel,  and  set  it  by  the 
bedside.  He  drew  a  pitcher  of 
water  from  the  well,  for  she 
might  be  thirsty.  Then  he 
banked  up  the  fire  and  sleeked 
the  window.  When  she  woke 
she  would  find  food  and  drink, 
and  he  would  be  back  before 
the  next  darkening.  He  dared 
not  look  at  the  child. 

The  shelty  shied  at  a  line  of 
firelight  from  the  window  as 
Sim  flung  himself  wearily  on 
its  back.  He  had  got  his  long 
ash  spear  from  its  place  among 
the  rafters  and  donned  his 
leather  jacket  with  the  iron 
studs  on  breast  and  shoulder. 
One  of  the  seams  gaped.  His 
wife  had  been  mending  it  when 
her  pains  took  her. 

He  had  ridden  by  Common- 
side  and  was  high  on  the 
Caerlanrig  before  he  saw  signs 
of  men.  The  moon  swam  in  a 
dim  dark  sky,  and  the  hills 
were  as  yellow  as  corn.  The 
round  top  of  the  Wisp  made  a 
olear  mark  to  ride  by.  Sim 
was  a  nervous  man,  and  at 
another  time  would  never  have 
dared  to  ride  alone  by  the 
ruined  shieling  of  Chasehope, 
where  folk  said  a  witch  had 


dwelled  long  ago  and  the 
Devil  still  came  in  the  small 
hours.  But  now  he  was  too 
full  of  his  cares  to  have  room 
for  dread.  With  his  head  on  his 
breast  he  let  the  shelty  take  its 
own  road  through  the  mosses. 

But  on  the  Caerlanrig  he 
came  on  a  troop  of  horse. 
They  were  a  lusty  crowd,  well 
mounted  and  armed,  with  iron 
basnets  and  oorselete  that 
jingled  as  they  rode.  Harden 'a 
men,  he  guessed,  with  young 
Harden  at  the  head  of  them. 
They  cried  him  greeting  as  he 
fell  in  at  the  tail.  "  It's  Long 
Sim  o'  the  Cleuch,"  one  said; 
14  he's  sib  to  Wat  or  he  wadna 
be  here.  Sim  likes  his  ain  fire- 
side better  than  the  'Rateable 
Land." 

The  companionship  of  others 
cheered  him.  There  had  been 
a  time,  before  he  brought 
Marion  from  Megget,  when 
he  was  a  well -kenned  figure 
on  the  Borders,  a  good  man  at 
weaponshows,  and  a  fierce 
fighter  when  his  blood  was 
up.  Those  days  were  long 
gone  ;  but  the  gusto  of  them 
returned.  No  man  had  ever 
lightlied  him  without  paying 
soot.  He  held  up  his  head  and 
forgot  his  cares  and  his  gap- 
ing jacket.  In  a  little  they 
had  topped  the  hill  and  were 
looking  down  on  the  young 
waters  ef  Ewes. 

The  company  grew,  as  men 
dropped  in  from  left  and  right. 
Sim  recognised  the  wild  hair  of 
Charlie  of  Geddinsoleuoh  and 
the  square  shoulders  of  Adam 
of  Frodslaw.  They  passed 
Mosspaul,  a  twinkle  far  down 
in  the  glen,  and  presently  came 
to  the  long  green  slope  which 
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is  called  the  Carewoodrig,  and 
which  makes  a  pass  from  Ewes 
to  Hermitage.  To  Sim  it 
seemed  that  an  army  had 
encamped  on  it.  Fires  had 
been  lit  in  a  ho  we,  and  wearied 
men  slept  by  them.  By  one 
fire  stood  the  great  figure  of 
Wat  o'  the  Ninemileburn, 
blaspheming  to  the  skies  and 
counting  his  losses.  He  had 
girded  on  a  long  sword,  and 
for  better  precaution  had  slung 
an  axe  on  his  back.  At  the 
sight  of  young  Harden  he  held 
his  peace.  The  foray  was 
Branksome's  and  a  Scott  must 
lead. 

Dimly  and  stupidly,  for  he 
was  very  weary,  Sim  heard 
word  of  the  enemy.  The  beasts 
had  travelled  slow,  and  would 
not  cross  Liddell  till  sun- 
rise. Now  they  were  high  up 
on  Tarras  water,  making  for 
Liddell  at  a  ford  below  the 
Castletown.  There  had  been 
no  time  to  warn  the  Elliots, 
but  the  odds  were  that  Lariston 
and  Mangerton  would  be  out 
by  morning. 

"Never  heed  the  Elliots," 
cried  young  Harden.  "We 
can  redd  our  ain  frays,  lads. 
Haste  and  ride,  and  we'll  hae 
Geordie  Musgrave  long  ere  he 
wins  to  the  Ritterford.  Bor- 
rowstonemoss  is  the  bit  for  us," 
and  with  a  light  Scott  laugh 
he  was  in  the  saddle. 

They  were  now  in  a  land  of 
low  marshy  hills  wkioh  made 
ill-going.  A  companion  gave 
Sim  the  news.  Bewoastle  had 
five-score  men  and  the  Scots 
fourscore  and  three.  "It's  waur 
to  haud  than  to  win,"  said  the 
man.  "  Ae  man  can  take  ten 
beasts  when  three  'ill  no  keep 


them.  There'll  be  bluidy  war 
on  Tarras  side  ere  the  nioht's 
dune." 

Sim  was  feeling  his  weariness 
too  sore  for  speech.  He  re- 
membered that  he  had  tasted 
no  food  for  fifteen  hours.  He 
found  his  meal-poke  and  filled 
his  mouth,  but  the  stuff  choked 
him.  It  only  made  him  cough 
fiercely,  so  that  Wat  o'  the 
Ninemileburn,  riding  before 
him,  cursed  him  for  a  broken- 
winded  fool.  Also  he  was  re- 
membering about  Marion,  lying 
sick  in  the  darkness  twenty 
miles  over  the  hills. 

The  moon  was  clouded,  for 
an  east  wind  was  springing  up. 
It  was  ill  riding  on  the  brae- 
face,  and  Sim  and  his  shelty 
floundered  among  the  screes. 
He  was  wondering  how  long  it 
would  all  last.  Soon  he  must 
fall  down  and  be  the  scorn  of 
the  Border  men.  The  thought 
put  Marion  out  of  his  head 
again.  He  set  his  mind  on 
tending  his  horse  and  keeping 
up  with  his  fellows. 

Suddenly  a  whistle  from 
Harden  halted  the  company. 
A  man  came  running  back 
from  the  crown  of  the  rig.  A 
whisper  went  about  that  Bew- 
castle  was  on  the  far  side,  in 
the  little  glen  called  the  Brunt 
Burn.  The  men  held  their 
breath,  and  in  the  stillness 
they  heard  far  off  the  sound 
of  hooves  on  stones  and  the 
heavy  breathing  of  cattle. 

It  was  a  noble  spot  for 
an  ambuscade.  The  Borderers 
scattered  over  the  hillside,  some 
riding  south  to  hold  the  convoy 
as  it  came  down  the  glen. 
Sim's  weariness  lightened.  His 
blood  ran  quicker;  he  remem- 
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bered  that  the  oow,  hie  child's 
one  hope,  was  there  before  him. 
He  found  himself  next  his 
cousin  Wat,  who  ohewed  curses 
in  his  great  beard.  When  they 
topped  the  rig  they  saw  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  below  them 
the  men  they  sought.  The 
oat  tie  were  '  driven  in  the 
centre,  with  horsemen  in  front 
and  rear  and  flankers  on  the 
braeside. 

"  Hae  at  them,  lads,"  cried 
Wat  o'  the  Ninemileburn  as 
he  dug  spurs  into  his  grey 
horse.  From  farther  down  the 
glen  he  was  answered  with  a 
great  cry  of  "Branksome." 

Somehow  or  other  Sim  and 
his  shelty  got  down  the  steep 
braefaoe.  The  next  he  knew 
was  that  the  raiders  had  turned 
to  meet  him,  —  to  meet  him 
alone,  it  seemed  ;  the  moon  had 
come  out  again,  and  their  faces 
showed  white  in  it.  The  cattle, 
as  the  driving  oeased,  sank 
down  wearily  in  the  moss.  A 
man  with  an  iron  ged  turned, 
cursing,  to  receive  Wat's  sword 
on  his  shoulder-bone.  A  light 
began  to  blaze  from  down 
the  burn.  Sim  saw  the  glitter 
of  it  out  of  the  corner  of 
an  eye,  but  the  men  in  front 
were  dark  figures  with  white 
faces. 

The  Bewoastle  lads  were 
stout  fellows,  well  used  to  hold 
as  well  as  take.  They  closed 
up  in  line  around  the  beasts, 
and  the  moon  lit  the  tops  of 
their  spears.  Sim  brandished 
his  ash  -  shaft,  which  had 
weighed  heavily  these  last 
hours,  and  to  his  surprise 
found  it  light.  He  found  his 
voice,  too,  and  fell  a-roaring 
like  Wat. 


Before  he  knew  he  was 
among  the  cattle.  Wat  had 
broken  the  ring,  and  men  were 
hacking  and  slipping  among  the 
slab  sides  of  the  wearied  beasts. 
The  shelty  came  down  over  the 
rump  of  a  red  bullock,  and  Sim 
was  sprawling  on  his  face  in  the 
trampled  grass.  He  struggled 
to  rise,  and  some  one  had  him 
by  the  throat. 

Anger  fired  his  slow  brain. 
He  reached  out  his  long  arms 
and  grappled  a  leather  jerkin. 
His  nails  found  a  seam  and 
rent  it,  for  he  had  mighty 
fingers.  Then  he  was  grip- 
ping warm  flesh,  tearing  it 
like  a  wild  beast,  and  his 
assailant  with  a  cry  slackened 
his  hold 

"Whatna  wull-oat  .  .  ."  he 
began,  but  he  got  no  further. 
The  hoof  of  Wat's  horse  came 
down  on  his  head  and  brained 
him.  A  spatter  of  blood  fell 
on  Sim's  face. 

The  man  was  half  wild.  His 
shelty  had  broken  back  for  the 
hill,  but  his  spear  lay  a  yard 
off.  He  seized  it  and  got  to 
his  feet,  to  find  that  Wat  had 
driven  the  English  over  the 
burn.  The  cattle  were  losing 
their  weariness  in  panic,  and 
tossing  wild  manes  among  the 
Soots.  It  was  like  a  fight  in 
a  winter's  byre.  The  glare  on 
the  right  grew  fiercer,  and 
young  Harden's  voice  rose, 
clear  as  a  bell,  above  the 
tumult.  He  was  swearing  by 
the  cross  of  his  sword. 

On  foot,  in  the  old  Border 
way,  Sim  followed  in  Wat's 
wake,  into  the  bog  and  beyond 
the  burn.  He  laired  to  his 
knees,  but  he  scarcely  heeded 
it.  There  was  a  big  man  be- 
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fore  him,   a  foolish   red-haired  and  had  to  set  a  foot  ou  his 

fellow,  who  was  making  great  breast  before  he  could  tug  the 

play  with  a  cudgel     He   had  spear    out.      Then    the    head 

shivered  two   spears   and  was  shivered    on    a    steel    corselet, 

singing  low  to  himself.  Farther  and    Sim    played    quarterstaif 

off  Wat  had  his  axe  in  hand  with  the  shaft.     The  violence 

and  was  driving  the  enemy  to  of    his    onslaught    turned    the 

the    brae.      There    were    dead  tide.      Those     whom     Harden 

men  in  the  moss.     Sim  stum-  drove   up    were    caught    in    a 

bled  over  a  soft  body,  and  a  vice,  and  squeezed  out,  wounded 

hand     caught     feebly    at    his  and  dying  and  mad  with  fear, 

heel.      "To    me,    lads,"    oried  on  to  the  hill  above  the  burn. 

Wat.     "  Anither  birse  and  we  Beth  sides  were  weary  men  or 

hae  them  broken."  there  would  have  been  a  grim 

But     something     happened,  slaughter.      As    it    was,    none 

Harden  was  pushing  the  van  followed  the  runners,  and  every 

of  the  raiders  up  the  stream,  now  and  again  a  Scot  would 

and   a   press    of   them    surged  drop    like    a    log,     not    from 

in  from  the  right.     Wat  found  wounds  but  from  dead  weari- 

himself   assailed   on   his  flank,  ness. 

and    gave    ground.      The    big  Harden's    flare    was    dying 

man  with  the  cudgel  laughed  down.      Dawn   was    breaking, 

loud   and  ran    down   the   hill,  and   Sim's   wild   eyes    cleared. 

and    the    Soots    fell    back    on  He    saw   the    press    of   cattle, 

Sim.     Men  tripped   over   him,  dazed  with  fright,  and  the  red 

and  as   he   rose  he  found  the  and      miry     heather.       Queer 

giant  above  him  with  his  stick  black  things  were   curled  and 

in  the  air.  stretched  athwart  it.     He  no- 

The  blow  fell,  glancing  from  tioed  a  dead  man  beside  him, 
the  ash -shaft  to  Sim's  side,  perhaps  of  his  own  slaying. 
Something  cracked,  and  his  It  was  a  shabby  fellow,  in  a 
left  arm  hung  limp.  But  the  jacket  that  gaped  like  Sim's, 
furies  of  hell  had  hold  of  him  His  face  was  thin  and  patient, 
now.  He  rolled  over,  gripped  and  his  eyes,  even  in  death, 
his  spear  short,  and  with  a  looked  puzzled  and  reproach- 
swift  turn  struck  upwards,  ful.  He  would  be  one  of  the 
The  big  man  gave  a  sob  and  plain  folk  who  had  to  ride, 
toppled  down  into  a  pool  of  willy-nilly,  on  bigger  men's 
the  burn.  quarrels.  Sim  found  himself 

Sim   struggled   to   his    feet,  wondering  if  he,    also,   had   a 

and  saw  that  the  raiders  were  famished    wife    and    child    at 

beginning  to  hough  the  cattle,  home.     The  fury  of  the  night 

One   man   was   driving   a  red  had   gone,  and  Sim  began  to 

spear  into  a  helpless  beast.     It  sob  from  utter  tiredness. 

might   have    been   the   Cleuoh  

cow.    The  sight  maddened  him,  He  slept  in  what  was  half 

and  like  a  destroying  angel  he  a  swoon.     When  he  woke  the 

was  among  them.      One   man  sun  was  well  up  in  the  sky  and 

he   caught  full   in  the  throat,  the  Soots  were  cooking   food. 
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His  arm  irked  him,  and  his 
head  burned  like  fire.  He  felt 
hie  body,  and  found  nothing 
worse  than  bruises,  and  one 
long,  shallow  soar  where  his 
jacket  was  torn. 

A  Teviotdale  man  brought 
him  a  cog  of  brosa  Sim 
stared  at  it  and  sickened :  he 
was  too  far  gone  for  food. 
Young  Harden  passed,  and 
looked  curiously  at  him. 
"  Here's  a  man  that  hasna 
spared  himsel',"  he  said.  "A 
drop  o'  French  cordial  is  the 
thing  for  you,  Sim."  And 
out  of  a  leathern  flask  he 
poured  a  little  draught,  which 
he  bade  Sim  swallow. 

The  liquor  ran  through  his 
veins  and  lightened  the  ache  of 
his  head.  He  found  strength 
to  rise  and  look  round.  Surely 
they  were  short  of  men.  If  these 
were  all  that  were  left,  Bew- 
oastle  had  been  well  avenged. 

Jamie  Telfer  enlightened 
him.  "When  we  had  gotten 
the  victory,  there  were  some 
o'  the  lads  thooht  that  Bew- 
oastle  sud  pay  soot  in  beasts 
as  weel  as  men.  Sae  Wat  and 
a  score  mair  rade  off  to  lowse 
Geordie  Musgrave's  kye.  The 
road's  clear,  and  they'll  be 
back  owre  Liddell  by  this 
time.  Dod,  there'll  be  walth 
o'  plenishin'  at  the  Ninemile- 
burn." 

Sim  was  cheered  by  the 
news.  If  Wat  got  back  more 
than  his  own  he  might  be 
generous.  They  were  cooking 
meat  round  the  fire,  the  flesh 
of  the  cattle  killed  in  the 
fight.  He  went  down  to  the 
nearest  blaze,  and  was  given 
a  strip  of  roast,  which  he 
found  he  could  swallow. 


"How  mony  beasts  were 
killed?"  he  asked  incuriously, 
and  was  told  three.  Saugh 
poles  had  been  set  up  to  hang 
the  skins  on.  A  notion  made 
Sim  stagger  U  his  feet  and 
go  to  inspect  them.  There 
could  be  no  mistake.  There 
hung  the  brindled  hide  of 
Marion's  cow.  .  .  . 

Wat  returned  in  a  cloud  of 
glory,  driving  three  -  and- 
twenty  English  beasts  before 
him— great  white  fellows,  that 
none  could  match  on  the  Scot- 
tish side.  He  and  his  lads 
clamoured  for  food,  so  more 
flesh  was  roasted,  till  the  burn- 
side  smelt  like  a  kitchen.  The 
Soots  had  found  better  than 
cattle,  for  five  big  skins  of  ale 
bobbed  on  their  saddles.  Wat 
summoned  all  to  come  and 
drink;  and  Harden,  having 
no  fear  of  reprisals,  did  not 
forbid  it. 

Sim  was  becoming  a  man 
again.  He  had  bathed  his 
bruises  and  scratches  in  tke 
burn,  and  Will  o'  Phawhope, 
who  had  skill  as  a  leech,  had 
set  his  arm,  and  bound  it  to 
his  side  in  splints  of  ash  and 
raw  hide.  He  had  eaten 
grossly  of  flesh— the  first  time 
since  the  spring,  and  then 
it  had  only  been  braxy  lamb. 
The  ale  had  warmed  his  blood 
and  quickened  his  wits.  He 
began  to  feel  pleased  v 
himself.  He  had  done  well 
in  the  fray.  Had  not  young 
Harden  praised  him  ?  —  and 
surly  Wat  had  owned  that 
the  salvage  of  BO  many  beasts 
was  Sim's  doing.  "  Man,  Sim, 
ye  wrooht  miohtily  at  the 
burnside,"  he  had  said.  "The 
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heids  oraokit  like  nits  when 
ye  garred  your  staff  sing. 
Better  you  wi'  a  stick  than 
anither  man  wi'  a  sword." 
It  was  fine  praise,  and  warmed 
Sim's  chilly  soul.  For  a  year 
he  had  fought  bitterly  for 
bread,  and  now  glory  had 
come  to  him  without  asking. 

Men  were  drawn  by  lot  to 
drive  the  cattle,  and  others 
to  form  a  rearguard.  The 
rest  set  off  for  their  homes 
by  the  nearest  road.  The 
shelty  had  been  recovered ; 
and  Sim  to  his  pride  found 
himself  riding  in  the  front 
with  Wat  and  young  Harden, 
and  others  of  the  Scott  and 
Elliot  gentry. 

The  company  rode  fast  over 
the  green  hills  in  the  clear 
autumn  noon.  Hard  en's  blue 
eyes  danced,  and  he  sang 
snatches  in  his  gay  voice. 
Wat  rumbled  his  own  praises, 
and  told  of  the  raid  over  Lid- 
dell.  Sim  felt  a  new  being 
from  the  broken  man  who 
the  night  before  had  wearily 
jogged  on  the  same  road.  He 
told  himself  he  took  life  too 
gravely,  and  let  care  ride  him 
too  hard.  He  was  too  much 
thirled  to  the  Clench  and 
tied  to  his  wife's  apron.  In 
the  future  he  would  see  his 
friends,  and  bend  the  bicker 
with  the  rest  of  them. 

By  the  darkening  they  had 
come  to  Ninemileburn,  where 
Harden's  road  left  theirs.  Wat 
had  them  all  into  the  stripped 
dwelling,  and  another  skin  of 
ale  was  broached.  A  fire  was 
lit  and  the  men  sprawled 
around  it,  singing  songs.  Then 
tales  began,  and  they  would 
have  sat  till  morning  had  not 
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Harden  called  them  to  the 
road.  Sim,  too,  got  to  his  feet. 
He  was  thinking  of  the  six 
miles  yet  before  him,  and  as 
home  grew  nearer  his  spirits 
sank  Dimly  he  remembered 
the  sad  things  that  waited  his 
home-coming. 

Wat  made  him  a  parting 
speech.  "Gude  e'en  to  ye, 
Cousin  Sim.  Ye've  been  a 
kind  man  to  me  the  day.  May 
I  do  as  weel  by  you  if  ere  the 
fray  gangs  by  the  Cleuoh.  I 
had  a  coo  o'  yours  in  pledge, 
and  it  was  ane  o'  the  beasts 
the  Musgraves  speared.  By  the 
auld  law  your  debt  still  stands, 
and  if  I  likit  I  could  seek 
anither  pledge.  But  there'll 
be  something  awiii'  for  rescue- 
shot,  and  wi'  that  and  the  gude 
wark  ye've  dune  the  day,  I'm 
content  to  oa'  the  debt  paid." 

Wat's  words  sounded  kind, 
and  no  doubt  Wat  thought 
himself  generous.  Sim  had  it 
on  his  tongue  to  ask  for  a  cow 
— even  on  a  month's  loan.  But 
pride  choked  his  speech.  It 
meant  telling  of  the  pitiful 
straits  at  the  Cleuch.  After 
what  had  passed  he  must  hold 
his  head  high  among  those 
full-fed  Bran k some  lads.  He 
thanked  Wat,  cried  farewell  to 
the  rest,  and  mounted  his 
shelty. 

The  moon  was  rising  and  the 
hills  were  yellow  as  corn.  The 
shelty  had  had  a  feed  of  oats, 
and  capered  at  the  shadows. 
What  with  excitement,  meat 
and  ale,  and  the  dregs  of  a 
great  fatigue,  Sim's  mind  was 
hazy,  and  his  cheerfulness  re- 
turned. He  thought  only  on 
his  exploits.  He  had  done 
great  things — he,  Sim  o'  the 
2  L 
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Cleuoh — and  every  man  in  the 
Forest  would  hear  of  them  and 
praise  his  courage.  There 
would  be  ballads  made  about 
him;  he  oould  hear  the  blind 
violer  at  the  Ashkirk  change- 
house  singing  songs  whioh  told 
how  Sim  o'  the  Cleuoh  smote 
Bewoastle  in  the  howe  of  the 
Brunt  Burn — ash  against  steel, 
one  against  ten.  The  fancy 
intoxicated  him;  he  felt  as  if 
he,  too,  eould  make  a  ballad. 
It  would  speak  of  the  soft  shiny 
night  with  the  moon  high  in 
the  heavens.  It  would  tell  of  the 
press  of  men  and  beasts  by  the 
burnside,  and  the  red  glare  of 
Harden's  fires,  and  Wat  with  his 
axe,  and  above  all  of  Sim  with 
his  ash-shaft  and  his  long  arms, 
and  how  Harden  drove  the 
raiders  up  the  burn  and  Sim 
smote  them  silently  among  the 
cattle.  Wat's  exploits  would 
come  in,  but  the  true  glory  was 
Sim's.  But  for  him  Scots 
saddles  might  have  been  empty 
and  every  beast  safe  across 
Liddell. 

The   picture  fairly  ravished 


him.  It  carried  him  over  the 
six  miles  of  bent  and  down  by 
the  wood  of  hazel  to  where 
the  Cleuoh  lay  huddled  in  its 
nook  of  hill.  It  brought  him 
to  the  door  of  his  own  silent 
dwelling.  As  he  poshed  into 
the  darkness  his  heart  suddenly 
sank.  .  .  . 

With  fumbling  hands  he 
kindled  a  rush  -  light.  The 
peat  fire  had  long  gone  out 
and  left  only  a  heap  of  white 
ashes.  The  gruel  by  the  bed 
had  been  spilled  and  was  lying 
on  the  floor.  Only  the  jug  of 
water  was  drained  to  the  foot. 

His  wife  lay  so  still  that  he 
wondered.  A  red  spot  burned 
in  each  cheek,  and,  as  he  bent 
down,  he  oould  hear  her  fast 
breathing.  He  flashed  the 
light  on  her  eyes  and  she 
slowly  opened  them. 

"The  coo,  Sim,"  she  said 
faintly.  "Hae  ye  brocht  the 
ooo?M 

The  rush-light  dropped  on  the 
floor.  Now  he  knew  the  price 
of  his  riding.  He  fell  into  a 
fit  of  coughing. 
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NAPOLEONS 


GREAT     ADVENTURE. 


BY  ARTHUR  E.   P.   B.   WEIGALL. 


THE  extraordinary  person- 
ality of  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
and  the  bold  manner  in  whioh 
he  oreated  and  dominated  the 
European  situation  during  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  and 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
oeutury,  often  lead  us  to  forget 
that  he,  like  most  other  com- 
manders, made  his  blunders 
and  suffered  his  defeats.  The 
available  forces  of  France  were 
not  always  able  to  put  into 
execution  the  grandiose  and 
sometimes  fantastic  schemes 
of  his  fertile  mind,  and 
Napoleon's  failing  throughout 
his  career  was  his  inability  to 
ourb  his  ambitions.  The 
splendid  romantic  dreams  of 
conquest  whioh  were  evolved 
in  his  brain  led  him  to  attempt 
more  than  his  armies  could 
accomplish,  and  on  three  or 
four  occasions  he  embarked 
upon  enterprises  whioh  ended 
in  disaster.  Yet  so  overjoyed 
is  mankind  at  any  display  of 
confident  optimism,  so  tolerant 
is  the  world  towards  any  mis- 
calculations in  a  scheme  whioh 
is  in  any  way  heroic,  that  it  is 
our  custom  to  judge  an  enter- 
prise not  so  much  by  its  degree 
of  success  as  by  the  boldness  of 
its  conception.  The  drama  of 
Moscow  is  laid  on  so  grand  a 
scale  that  we  are  pleased  to  re- 
gard the  retreat  of  the  French 
army  more  as  a  triumph  than 
as  a  catastrophe.  The  aban- 
donment of  the  project  for  the 
invasion  of  England  is  for- 


gotten in  the  press  of  the 
crowding  events  of  that  period. 
The  disasters  whioh  led  to  the 
Emperor's  exile  on  Elba  are 
wiped  out  in  the  memory  of 
the  stirring  "  hundred  days." 
And,  in  like  manner,  Bona- 
parte's Egyptian  campaign, 
whioh  was  a  total  failure,  is 
dressed  by  the  historian  in  the 
trappings  of  the  projected 
Oriental  conquests  or  in  the 
tinsel  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Pyramids  ;  and  the  prime  fact 
of  the  breakdown  of  the  entire 
scheme  is  steadily  ignored. 
There  is  something  magnificent 
in  the  picture  of  Bonaparte 
paoing  the  broad  avenues  of 
the  park  of  Passeriano  in  the 
glow  of  the  sunset,  demonstrat- 
ing to  his  generals  his  schemes 
for  the  conquest  of  Egypt  and 
of  Asia,  "  frequently  betraying 
by  his  exclamations  the  gigantic 
thoughts  of  his  unlimited  am- 
bition," as  Laoroix  tells  us. 
"Was  it  not,  then,  a  noble 
project,"  asks  that  historian, 
"  to  reopen  the  roadway  of  the 
ancient  world,  to  explore  a 
country  so  rich  in  great 
memories,  to  go  to  mark  his 
place  amongst  the  most 
illustrious  conquerors,  and  to 
plant  the  tricoloured  flag  upon 
the  ruins  of  Thebes  ?  "  Indeed, 
it  was  a  fine,  if  a  somewhat 
sensational,  dream;  and  the 
mouth  of  the  critic  being 
stopped  by  the  largeness  of  its 
conception,  he  is  wont  to  re- 
frain from  the  cold  comment 
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that  a  very  temporary  and 
quite  useless  subjection  of  little 
Malta  and  un warlike  Egypt 
was  all  that  oame  of  Napoleon's 
romantio  project.  Here,  as  in 
the  Peninsula  and  in  Belgium, 
he  collided  with  that  so  often 
under-estimated  factor  in  inter- 
national affairs — the  persist- 
ence of  England,  which  in  some 
irresistible  manner  slowly 
sweeps  all  before  it  by  virtue 
of  a  combination  of  pluck  and 
optimism.  His  wild  plans  for 
making  himself  Sultan  of  the 
Orient,  which  developed  out  of 
the  original  scheme,  were 
brought  to  a  sudden  termina- 
tion by  the  Battle  of  the  Nile, 
in  which  a  small  fleet  of  British 
ships  destroyed  his  armada, 
and  by  the  Defence  of  Acre, 
where  a  handful  of  British 
sailers  turned  back  his  whole 
invading  army ;  and,  when  he 
had  slipped  back  to  France  in 
disgust,  a  British  expeditionary 
force  caused  that  same  army 
to  capitulate  ignominiously  at 
Alexandria.  In  Egypt  and 
Syria  the  great  duel  between 
England  and  the  much-dreaded 
"  Boney  "  opened ;  and  the  first 
bout,  like  the  last,  ended  in  an 
overwhelming  victory  for  our 
arms.  The  events  deserve  a 
far  greater  prominence  than 
they  generally  receive,  not  only 
because  they  reveal  the  amaz- 
ing fighting  power  of  England, 
but  also  because  they  show 
Bonaparte  in  a  r6le  which,  at 
first  romantio,  can  only  be 
described  in  its  later  phases  as 
that  of  a  lunatic. 

The  ostensible  reason  for  the 
invasion  of  Egypt  was  provided 
by  a  communication  received 
from  the  French  Consul  in 


Egypt,  M.  Magallon,  who 
pointed  out  that  French  com- 
merce was  suffering  greatly 
owing  to  the  precarious  situ- 
ation of  the  French  merchants 
resident  in  that  country,  who 
were  always  liable  to  unjust 
and  tyrannical  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  the  Mamelukes. 
Bonaparte,  therefore,  caused  it 
to  be  understood  by  those  who 
were  admitted  into  the  secret, 
that  he  was  about  to  restore 
order  and  security  in  Egypt  by 
overthrowing  the  Mamelukes 
and  by  upholding  the  authority 
of  the  Sultan.  This  was,  how- 
ever, but  one  of  several  objects 
which  he  had  in  view.  Egypt 
and  Asia  suggested  all  manner 
of  possibilities  to  his  creative 
brain.  The  East  had  always 
appealed  to  him,  possibly  owing 
to  an  Oriental  strain  in  his 
blood.  As  early  as  August 
1795  he  had  seriously  thought 
of  going  to  Turkey  to  re- 
organise the  Sultan's  artillery, 
but  now  this  far  greater  oppor- 
tunity had  presented  itself.  He 
saw  himself  setting  out  from 
the  abundant  Nile  to  conquer 
Asia  and  to  bring  India  under 
his  domination.  He  regarded 
Egypt  as  the  natural  gateway 
to  the  East,  through  which  his 
armies  should  stream  out  into 
the  unlimited  plains  of  Asia, 
and  thence  over  the  mountains 
to  the  sacred  rivers  of  India. 
The  Venetian  Sanuto 
spoken  of  the  effect  on  I 
which  must  follow  from 
conquest  of  the  Nile  valley; 
and  the  Comte  Daru  had  de- 
clared that  the  possession  of 
Egypt  was  to  be  preferred  to 
that  of  all  the  provinces  be- 
tween the  Indus  and  the 
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Ganges,  so  essential  was  it  to 
the  conquest  of  the  far  coun- 
tries beyond.  The  English 
were  already  making  them- 
selves masters  of  India,  while 
their  trade  with  the  East 
was  very  considerable ;  and 
thus  the  French  were  assured 
that  the  capture  of  Egypt 
might  lead  on  to  the  de- 
struction of  British  prestige 
in  Asia. 

"There  were,"  says  Bona- 
parte in  his  Memoirs,  "  three 
objects  in  the  expedition  to 
Egypt.  Firstly,  to  establish  a 
French  colony  on  the  Nile 
which  would  prosper  without 
slaves,  and  serve  France  instead 
of  the  Republic  ©f  St  Domingo 
and  of  all  the  sugar  islands. 
Secondly,  to  open  a  market  for 
our  manufactures  in  Africa, 
Arabia,  and  Syria ;  and  to 
supply  our  commerce  with  all 
the  productions  of  those  vast 
countries.  Thirdly,  setting  out 
from  Egypt,  as  from  a  place 
of  arms,  to  lead  an  army  of 
60,000  men  to  the  Indies  to 
excite  the  Mahrattas  and  op- 
pressed people  of  these  exten- 
sive regions  to  insurrection. 
60,000  men,  half  European  and 
half  recruits  from  the  burning 
climates  of  the  equator  and 
the  tropics,  carried  by  10,000 
horses  and  50,000  camels,  hav- 
ing with  them  provisions  for 
sixty  days,  water  for  five  days, 
and  a  train  of  artillery  of  150 
pieces,  with  double  supplies 
of  ammunition,  would  have 
reached  the  Indus  in  four 
months.  Since  the  invention 
of  shipping  the  ocean  has 
ceased  to  be  an  obstacle,  and 
the  desert  is  no  longer  an  im- 
pediment to  an  army  possessed 


of  camels   and   dromedaries  in 
abundance." 

This  all  sounds  very  well, 
but  it  is  in  actual  fact  sheer 
nonsense.  It  would  have  been 
quite  impossible  to  collect 
50,000  camels,  even  supposing 
that  the  Arabs  would  have 
attempted  the  task  to  the  best 
of  their  ability,  which  is  a 
highly  improbable  supposition. 
The  watering  of  this  vast 
caravan  at  the  shallow  wells 
in  the  desert,  and  the  feeding 
of  the  camels,  would  have  been 
impracticable ;  and  the  carry- 
ing of  sixty  days'  rations  and 
five  days'  water  per  man  would 
have  wanted  the  assistance  of 
some  very  black  magic. 

Bonaparte  further  conceived 
the  idea  of  cutting  a  canal 
between  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Mediterranean,  along  the  route 
of  the  later  Suez  Canal,  and 
of  opening  this  new  passage  to 
none  but  French  shipping. 
The  ancient  road  to  India, 
travelled  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  the  maritime  high- 
way down  the  Red  Sea, 
would  thus  be  patrolled  by  the 
men  and  the  ships  of  France ; 
and  he  might  hope  to  found 
an  Oriental  Empire  of  vast 
extent.  For  this  purpose  he 
had  already  sent  his  agents 
posting  away  over  the  hills  to 
spread  discontent  amongst  the 
peoples  of  India,  in  order  that 
they  might  welcome  the  French 
army,  when  it  should  come,  as 
their  deliverer  from  oppression ; 
for  such  preparatory  methods 
had  already  been  tried  with 
conspicuous  success  in  Switzer- 
land, Venice,  Italy,  Ireland, 
and  other  countries.  He  had, 
moreover,  entered  into  negotia- 
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tions  with  the  famous  Tippoo 
Sahib,  "the  tiger  of  Mysore," 
who  was  then  struggling 
against  the  English  advance 
in  India.  There  oan  be  no 
doubt  that  at  this  time  Bona- 
parte was  honestly  impelled  by 
his  desire  for  the  glory  of 
France  and  for  the  destruction 
of  her  enemies ;  but  as  the 
scheme  shaped  itself  in  his 
mind  patriotic  sentiments  gave 
way  to  personal  ambitions,  and 
he  oame  to  regard  the  projected 
march  into  Asia  not  so  much 
as  a  French  campaign  as  the 
fulfilment  of  his  own  destiny. 
The  expedition  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  British  commerce  was 
changed  in  his  mind  to  an 
armed  establishment  of  himself 
upon  that  far -distant  throne 
for  which  he  believed  that 
Providence  had  ordained  him. 
As  though  consciously  set- 
ting out  to  found  an  Empire, 
Bonaparte  decided  to  take 
with  the  expedition  a  large 
staff  of  artists  and  savants — 
painters,  poets,  musicians, 
architects,  engineers,  mathe- 
maticians, astronomers,  archae- 
ologists, historians,  botanists, 
entomologists,  zoologists,  geol- 
ogists, and  others — who  should 
study  the  countries  visited,  and 
thus  demonstrate  to  the  world 
that  the  Corsican  was  the 
pioneer  of  an  advanced  and 
noble  civilisation.  The  work 
accomplished  by  these  scien- 
tists still  stands  as  a  record  of 
the  utmost  importance.  It 
served  as  the  foundation  of  the 
science  of  Egyptology,  and  to 
this  day  the  archaeologist  is 
able  to  regard  the  monumental 
4  Description  d'Egypte'  as  a 
standard  work.  Bonaparte 


provided  his  expedition  with  a 
fine  collection  of  mathematical 
and  scientific  instruments,  and 
with  a  good  library  of  books  of 
reference;  while,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  issuing  proclamations 
and  general  orders,  he  took 
with  him  printers  and  a  print- 
ing-press stocked  with  both 
Latin  and  Arabic  type. 

On  April  12,  1798,  when 
all  was  in  readiness,  the  army, 
the  fleet,  and  the  transports 
being  collected  at  Toulon, 
Bonaparte  received  in  Paris 
his  orders  from  the  Directoire, 
stating  that  "  he  will  chase  the 
English  from  all  their  Oriental 
possessions  which  he  io  able  to 
reach,  and  notably  he  will 
destroy  all  their  stations  on 
the  Red  Sea.  He  will  out 
through  the  Isthmus  of  Suez, 
and  he  will  take  the  necessary 
measures  to  assure  the  free 
and  exclusive  possession  of  the 
Red  Sea  to  the  French  Re- 
public." Shortly  afterwards 
he  set  out  for  Toulon,  and  on 
May  10,  just  after  his  ar- 
rival, he  issued  a  bombastic 
proclamation  to  the  troops, 
telling  them  that  though  they 
had  fought  their  way  over 
mountains  and  plains,  the  sea 
yet  remained  to  be  conquered. 
"  Soldiers ! "  wrote  he,  "  Europe 
has  its  eyes  on  you,"  and  much 
else  he  penned  of  a  similar 
nature  which,  owing  to  the 
disparity  between  the  emo- 
tional training  of  the  French 
and  English  nations,  it  were 
better  here  to  leave  un- 
recorded. 

On  May  19  the  fleet  set 
sail.  Its  destination  was  an 
absolute  secret  from  all  save 
the  chief  officers.  The  British 
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Government  knew  nothing, 
and  the  rumours  that  an 
Oriental  campaign  was  pend- 
ing were  discredited  as  being 
fantastic  and  improbable. 
Bad  weather,  and  this  lack 
of  information  as  to  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  French  pro- 
posed to  move,  combined  to 
divert  the  attention  of  our 
English  squadron  ;  and  though 
it  was  known  that  Nelson  was 
cruising  on  these  seas,  the 
chances  were  small  that  the 
two  fleets  would  meet,  while  in 
the  event  of  such  an  occur- 
rence the  French  men-o'-war, 
commanded  by  Admiral  Brueys, 
were  considered  strong  enough 
to  hold  their  own  and  to  de- 
fend the  300  transports  in  their 
charge.  On  June  10  the 
fleet  arrived  at  Malta,  which, 
after  a  brief  struggle,  capitu- 
lated to  the  invaders,  the 
Knights  of  St  John  of  Jeru- 
salem who  held  it  being  in  no 
mood  to  fight.  On  June  19, 
a  month  after  setting  sail  from 
Toulon,  the  great  armada  put 
out  from  Malta,  steering  for 
Crete;  but  on  reaching  this 
island  Bonaparte  received  news 
that  Nelson  was  in  pursuit, 
and  therefore  gave  orders  to 
the  Admiral  to  proceed  at  once 
to  Alexandria. 

Nelson  did  not  know  whither 
Bonaparte  was  bound ;  for  Spain 
and  Ireland,  Greece  and  Syria, 
were  equally  probable  goals  of 
his  ambition.  He  therefore 
had  to  inquire  of  passing  vessels 
as  to  whether  they  had  seen 
the  French  fleet.  On  reaching 
Naples,  on  June  19,  he  was  told 
that  the  enemy  had  gone  to 
Malta ;  but  while  following  them 
thither  he  bespoke  a  passing 


vessel,  which  informed  him  that 
the  French  had  departed  east- 
wards. Nelson,  at  once  guess- 
ing the  truth,  wrote  to  his 
Government  saying,  "  They  are 
going  on  their  scheme  of  pos- 
sessing Alexandria  and  getting 
troops  to  India."  Immediately 
he  set  sail  in  pursuit,  and  there- 
with began  one  of  the  finest 
sea-hunts  in  history.  "I  will 
fight  them,"  wrote  Nelson,  "  the 
moment  I  can  reach  their  fleet, 
be  it  at  anchor  or  under  sail." 
The  keen  excitement  of  the 
British  sailors  at  having 
"Boney"  as  their  quarry  in- 
spired them  to  the  supremest 
efforts,  and  the  vessels  were 
kept  at  top  -  speed  day  and 
night.  Nelson  had,  however, 
lost  some  of  his  frigates  which 
had  been  disabled  in  a  storm 
off  Gibraltar;  and  owing  to 
his  lack  of  these  "scouts"  he 
passed  the  French  fleet  as  it 
was  sheltering  under  Crete, 
and  arrived  before  them  at 
Alexandria. 

The  town  was  at  that  time 
a  small  seaport,  with  a  total 
population  of  not  more  than 
8000  souls.  The  European 
colony  was  neither  large  nor 
prosperous,  and  had  suffered 
many  indignities  at  the  hands 
of  the  native  authorities.  The 
governor  of  the  town  was  an 
Egyptian  who  regarded  the 
nations  of  Europe  as  the 
natural  servants  of  the  Orient. 
Like  his  ancestors  of  Pharaonio 
days,  he  considered  only  the 
Egyptians  to  be  "men"  and 
foreigners  to  be  some  quaint 
species  of  animal ;  and  when 
Nelson's  ships  arrived  and  a 
deputation  was  sent  ashore  to 
ask  for  news  of  the  French, 
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the  governor  treated  them  with 
lofty  scorn,  telling  them  to  be 
pleased  to  go  away  as  quiokly 
as  possible,  since  Egypt  really 
had  no  wish  to  know  anything 
about  either  the  French  or  the 
English.  Nelson,  seeing  that 
the  enemy  had  evidently  not 
yet  reached  the  country,  set 
sail  for  Crete  with  black  mur- 
der in  his  heart  at  this  new 
disappointment.  As  so  often 
happens  in  summer,  however, 
a  dense  haze  lay  over  the 
water,  and  during  one  of  the 
following  nights  the  two  fleets 
passed  one  another  unseen. 
When  Nelson  arrived  at  Syra- 
cuse, after  a  fruitless  search, 
he  declared  that  his  heart 
nearly  broke.  He  had  chased 
the  French  for  600  leagues, 
had  been  within  fifty  miles  of 
them,  and  yet  had  missed 
them. 

After  leaving  Crete  Bona- 
parte issued  a  proclamation  to 
the  troops,  informing  them  of 
their  destination,  which  until 
now  had  not  leaked  out. 
"  Soldiers ! "  he  wrote,  "  you  go 
to  undertake  a  conquest  of 
which  the  effects  upon  the 
civilisation  and  the  commerce 
of  the  world  are  incalculable. 
You  will  strike  at  England 
the  most  certain  and  the  most 
acute  blow  while  waiting  to 
give  her  the  death-stroke.  .  .  . 
The  Mamelukes  who  favour 
exclusively  English  commerce 
.  .  .  some  days  after  our  ar- 
rival will  exist  no  more.  The 
peoples  with  whom  we  are 
going  to  live  are  Muham- 
medans;  their  main  article  of 
faith  is  this  :  *  There  is  no  God 
but  God,  and  Muhammed  is 
His  prophet.'  .  .  .  Have  for 


the  ceremonies  prescribed  by 
the  Koran  the  same  tolerance 
that  you  have  had  for  convents, 
for  synagogues,  for  the  religion 
of  Moses,  and  for  that  of  Jesus 
Christ." 

On  July  1  the  fleet  arrived 
before  Alexandria,  and  the 
governor,  startled  by  the 
number  of  ships,  sent  mess- 
engers to  Cairo  saying  that 
French  vessels  "without  be- 
ginning or  end"  were  outside 
the  harbour.  A  council  was 
at  once  called  in  the  metropolis 
to  decide  upon  a  course  of 
action;  and  one  deputy,  voic- 
ing the  wishes  of  the  mob, 
proposed  that,  as  a  first  step, 
the  Europeans  there  resident 
should  be  massacred.  The 
more  temperate  judgment  of 
the  leading  Mamelukes,  and 
of  the  Turkish  representative, 
Bekir  Pasha,  however,  caused 
this  irresponsible  suggestion  to 
be  abandoned.  Egyptians  are 
by  nature  kindly  and  humane. 
On  many  occasions,  both  in 
Pharaonio  days  and  in  recent 
times,  they  have  shown  marked 
aversion  to  bloodshed  ;  and  it 
is  a  fact,  not  always  recognised, 
that  throughout  their  history 
they  are  very  decidedly  con- 
spicuous for  their  gentleness 
and  forbearance.  Now,  at  this 
council  meeting,  not  only  was 
the  thought  of  massacre  put 
aside,  but  measures  were 
actually  taken  for  the  safety 
of  all  Europeans,  and  Ibrahim 
Bey  went  so  far  as  to  place 
one  of  his  palaces,  situated  in 
the  fashionable  quarter  at  the 
south  side  of  the  Pool  of  Ele- 
phants, at  the  disposal  of  the 
European  ladies,  who  were 
invited  to  take  up  their  resi- 
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deuce  there  under  the  protec- 
tion of  his  soldiers. 

Meanwhile,  Bonaparte  re- 
aeived  news  that  Nelson  was 
somewhere  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  the  consequent 
hurried  landing  of  the  army 
was  hardly  distinguishable 
from  a  headlong  flight  to 
safety.  He  had  managed,  after 
some  difficulties,  to  get  into 
communication  with  the  French 
Consul,  Magallou,  and  from  him 
he  had  learnt  that  the  defences 
of  the  town  were  insignificant. 
The  disembarkation  began  soon 
after  the  sun  had  set,  but,  as  is 
usual  in  July,  the  sea  was  rough 
and  the  breakers  could  be  heard 
thundering  upon  the  rocky 
coast  ahead.  The  point  at 
which  the  landing  was  to  be 
effected  was  some  distance  from 
the  town ;  and  under  the  warm 
brilliance  of  the  summer  moon 
neither  the  rolling  waters  nor 
the  desolate  shore  offered  en- 
couragement to  the  troops. 
They  were  unfeignedly  agitated 
as  to  the  approach  of  Nelson, 
whose  ships  were  expected  to 
appear  out  of  the  hazy  distance 
at  any  moment ;  and  they  knew 
not  what  valiant  armies  awaited 
them  on  land.  In  the  rough  sea 
some  of  the  overcrowded  boats 
struck  the  rocks  and  sank, 
carrying  many  heavy  -  armed 
soldiers  to  their  deaths.  "  My 
fortune  has  forsaken  me,"  said 
Bonaparte  gloomily,  as  he  de- 
scended into  the  boat  which 
was  to  take  him  ashore. 

Some  Bedouin,  seeing  the 
troops  massed  upon  the  beach, 
rushed  into  the  town  to  inform 
the  governor.  He  at  once 
sprang  on  to  his  horse,  and,  at 
the  head  of  some  twenty  men, 


galloped  towards  the  invaders. 
He  took  the  advance-guard 
completely  by  surprise,  charged 
down  upon  them,  whisked  off 
the  head  of  their  captain  with 
his  curved  sword,  and  galloped 
back  to  Alexandria  waving  his 
ghastly  trophy,  leaving  the 
French  soldiers  with  mouths 
open  and  knees  knocking  to- 
gether. About  five  hundred 
Bedouin  horsemen  then  at- 
tacked them,  inflicting  some 
losses ;  but  with  the  coming  of 
day  the  order  was  given  to 
advance  on  the  town,  and  the 
troops  soon  steadied  themselves. 
A  short  and  sharp  battle  en- 
sued. General  Menou,  with 
seven  wounds,  was  the  first 
over  the  walls ;  General  Kleber 
was  seriously  wounded  as  he 
led  his  men ;  and  Bonaparte 
was  grazed  by  a  bullet  which 
came  near  to  terminating  his 
career.  Street  fighting  con- 
tinued till  noon,  by  which  time 
most  of  the  town  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  French  ;  and, 
after  some  negotiations,  the 
governor  decided  to  capitulate. 
The  Freneh  casualties  were  40 
killed  and  100  wounded.  The 
former  had  the  honour  of  being 
interred,  at  the  theatrical 
Bonaparte's  suggestion,  be- 
neath the  famous  granite 
column  known  as  Pompey's 
Pillar,  which  stands  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Serapeum,  and 
their  names  were  inscribed  upon 
the  sides  of  this  monument. 

On  July  2,  Bonaparte  is- 
sued a  proclamation  to  the 
people  of  Egypt,  printed  in 
Arabic  characters  by  his  own 
press.  This  is  the  first  of  a 
series  of  most  extraordinary 
documents  addressed  to  the 
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Egyptian  people  by  the  auda- 
cious Little  Corporal.  Its  in- 
sinoerity  is  only  less  astonishing 
than  the  obvious  satisfaction 
with  which  it  was  written.  It 
displays  Bonaparte  at  his 
worst:  glib,  cunning,  a  hypo- 
crite, and  a  liar.  It  shows,  too, 
how  completely  he  misunder- 
stood the  Orient  and  its  peoples 
in  supposing  that  such  a  docu- 
ment would  influence  any  of 
them  in  his  favour. 

The  proclamation  begins  by 
stating  that  the  hour  of  thechas- 
tisement  of  the  Mamelukes  has 
arrived.  "For  a  long  time," 
it  continues,  "  this  crowd  of 
slaves  bought  in  Georgia  and 
the  Caucasus  have  tyrannised 
the  most  beautiful  place  in  the 
world ;  but  God,  on  whom  all 
depends,  has  ordained  that  their 
empire  is  finished.  People  of 
Egypt,  they  have  told  you  that 
I  am  come  to  destroy  your 
religion.  Do  not  believe  them  ! 
Answer  that  I  am  come  to  re- 
store your  rights,  to  punish  the 
usurpers,  and  that  I  respect, 
more  than  the  Mamelukes,  God, 
His  Prophet,  and  the  Koran. 
Tell  them  that  all  men  are 
equal  before  God :  intelligence, 
talents,  and  virtues  alone  dif- 
ferentiate them."  (This,  of 
course,  was  rank  blasphemy  to 
Moslem  minds,  for  the  Koran 
teaches  that  there  can  be  no 
equality  bet  ween  Muhammedans 
and  Christians.)  What  virtues 
or  intellectual  qualities,  he  asked 
in  the  cant  of  the  Republic, 
could  these  tyrants  boast  that 
should  give  them  the  exclusive 
right  to  all  that  made  life 
worth  living?  Was  there  a 
beautiful  piece  of  land,  a  beauti- 
ful slave,  a  beautiful  horse,  a 


beautiful  house:  the  Mame- 
lukes seized  it.  "But  G*d  is 
just  and  compassionate  to  the 
people .  . .  Cadis,  sh&khs,  imams, 
tchorbadjis,  say  to  the  people 
that  we  are  the  friends  of  true 
Musulmans.  Is  it  not  we  who 
have  destroyed  the  Pope  who 
said  that  he  was  going  to  make 
war  •!!  the  Musulmans  ?  Is  it 
not  we  who  have  destroyed  the 
Knights  of  Malta,  because  these 
madmen  believed  that  God 
wished  them  to  wage  war 
against  the  Musulmans  ?  Is  it 
not  we  who  have  been  through- 
out all  the  centuries  the  friends 
of  the  Sultan  (whose  desires 
may  God  fulfil ! )  and  the  enemy 
of  his  enemies  ?  "  Then,  bunt- 
ing into  biblical  language  in 
order  to  give  his  discourse  the 
necessary  Oriental  touch,  he 
writes :  "  Thrice  happy  are 
those  who  will  be  on  our  side ! 
They  will  prosper  in  their  for- 
tune and  their  rank.  Happy 
those  who  remain  neutral !  They 
will  have  time  to  get  to  know 
us,  and  will  range  themselves 
with  us.  But  woe,  woe  three- 
fold, to  those  who  arm  them- 
selves for  the  Mamelukes  and 
fight  against  us  1  There  will 
be  no  hope  for  them :  they  will 
perish."  The  proclamation  ends 
with  an  order  to  the  religious 
leaders  of  Islam  to  pray  for  the 
French  cause.  "Each  man 
will  thank  God  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  Mamelukes  and 
will  cry :  Glory  to  the  Sultan  1 
Glory  to  the  French  army  his 
friend  1  Malediction  to  the 
Mamelukes,  and  good  luck  to 
the  people  of  Egypt ! " 

On  July  9,  when  the  sum- 
mer was  at  its  height,  the 
advance  on  Cairo  began.  A 
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garrison  having  been  left  at 
Alexandria,  the  bulk  of  the 
army  took  the  direct  road  to 
the  capital,  following  the  route 
of  the  present  railway  line ; 
but  General  Dugua  with  a 
smaller  force  was  sent  east- 
wards to  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Rosetta,  which  stands 
at  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Nile,  whence  he  was  to  make 
his  way  up  the  river  to  El 
Rahmanieh,  where  the  two 
divisions  were  to  meet.  The 
latter  force  was  able  to  carry 
its  baggage  and  provisions  on 
native  boats,  which  were  towed 
up  the  stream  with  comparative 
ease ;  but  Bonaparte's  division, 
and  more  especially  its  advance- 
guard,  under  General  Desaix, 
suffered  great  hardships,  for 
very  insufficient  supplies  were 
to  be  obtained  from  the  im- 
poverished and  half  -  deserted 
villages  along  the  route,  while 
the  wells  in  many  oases  had 
been  filled  up.  Bands  of  Arabs 
continuously  harassed  the 
weary,  sweating  troops,  cutting 
off  the  stragglers  by  day  and 
sniping  at  the  bivouacs  by 
night.  On  one  occasion  Bona- 
parte himself  escaped  capture 
only  by  the  merest  chance. 
The  great  heat  of  an  Egyptian 
summer  which  drenches  one  in 
perspiration,  the  powerful  sun 
which  must  have  caused  the 
keavy  uniforms  to  be  a  torture 
to  the  wearers  and  the  metal 
appurtenances  to  become  un- 
bearable to  the  touch,  the  flies 
and  mosquitos  which  ceaselessly 
tormented  them,  the  unquench- 
able thirst  produced  by  ener- 
getic action  under  the  blazing 
heavens,  the  lack  of  food,  the 
constant  fear  of  attack,  and  the 


unknown  fate  which  awaited 
them,  must  have  rendered  the 
march  towards  Cairo  an  ex- 
perience suggestive  of  night- 
mare. 

After  ten  days  of  such  dis- 
tressing conditions  the  temper 
of  the  army  became  almost 
unmanageable.  "  For  what  had 
they  been  sent  to  Egypt  ?  "  the 
soldiers  are  said  to  have  asked. 
"Had  the  Direotoire  deported 
them,  wishing  to  be  rid  of 
them  ? "  Many  of  them 
drowned  themselves  in  the  Nile, 
considering  a  rapid  death  in 
the  muddy  waters  to  be  more 
to  their  liking  than  a  continuity 
of  miseries  such  as  they  had 
endured  since  they  set  out  from 
Alexandria.  They  were  bit- 
terly disappointed  at  the 
poverty  of  the  towns  through 
which  they  passed.  They  had 
believed  Egypt  to  be  a  land  of 
palaces  whose  walls  were  stud- 
ded with  jewels  and  whose 
floors  were  paved  with  gold. 
They  had  looked  forward  to 
rich  booty,  and  had  pictured 
themselves  billeted  in  splen- 
dour and  waited  upon  by  fair 
slave-girls.  Instead  of  all  that 
their  imaginations  had  thus 
portrayed,  they  beheld  dirty 
hovels  or  tumbled-down  houses, 
and  miserable,  vermin -infested 
townspeople ;  while  of  food 
there  was  little  to  be  procured, 
and  that  little  of  mean  quality. 

Bonaparte,  himself  low-spirit- 
ed, must  have  also  experienced 
something  of  the  disillusion- 
ment undergone  by  his  soldiers. 
Like  them  he  had  dreamed  of 
the  riches  of  the  Orient,  and 
had  permitted  himself  to  in- 
dulge in  the  very  common  but 
very  erroneous  belief,  that 
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Egypt  was  a  land  of  the  Ara- 
bian Nights'  variety.  He  now 
saw  around  him  in  the  sun- 
soorohed  villages  and  fields  of 
the  Delta  nothing  but  ruin, 
poverty,  and  distress. 

On  the  10th  July  General 
Deaaix  arrived  with  the  ad- 
vance-guard at  El  Rahmanieh, 
and  there  he  encountered  a 
large  foroe  of  Mamelukes,  who 
had  travelled  from  Cairo  con- 
fidently expecting  to  overthrow 
the  infidels  at  the  first  shock 
of  battle ;  but  these  warriors 
were  no  match  for  the  disciplined 
troops  of  France,  and  in  spite 
of  a  fiery  display  of  courage 
they  were  easily  routed.  Two 
days  later  the  flotilla,  which  was 
to  meet  the  main  army  at  this 
place,  was  suddenly  attacked 
by  the  Mamelukes  and  came 
very  near  to  capture.  So  serious, 
indeed,  was  the  situation  that 
one  of  the  savants  attached  to 
the  expedition,  named  Bertillon, 
was  observed  during  the  course 
of  the  fight  to  be  filling  his 
commodious  pockets  with  stones 
taken  from  the  ballast  of  the 
boat  in  which  he  was  travel- 
ling, in  order,  as  he  afterwards 
explained,  that  he  might  drown 
the  more  quickly  if  capture  be- 
came otherwise  unavoidable. 
At  the  end  of  the  day,  however, 
Bonaparte  arrived,  and  the 
Egyptians  were  driven  off. 
One  of  the  Mameluke  chieftains, 
exasperated  by  the  defeat,  and 
unaware  that  the  days  of 
Western  chivalry  were  as  good 
as  dead,  rode  up  to  the  French 
lines  clad  in  his  Saracen  chain- 
armour  and  waving  his  huge 
crusading  sword.  In  a  loud 
voice  he  challenged  any  French 
officer  to  single  combat ;  and 
it  must  have  been  with  indig- 


nant astonishment  in  his  mind 
that  he  fell  a  few  moments 
later  before  the  fire  of  his  un- 
imaginative adversaries. 

A  week's  march  brought  the 
army  in  sight  of  the  capital, 
and  on  the  20th  it  had  reached 
a  spot  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Nile  almost  exactly  oppo- 
site to  Cairo.  The  city  stood 
on  the  east  bank  about  a  mile 
back  from  the  river,  all  the 
space  now  covered  by  the 
modern  European  quarter  of 
Kasr-el-Nil  and  Kasr-ed- 
Doubara  being  then  open 
fields.  On  the  west  bank, 
barring  the  farther  progress 
of  the  invaders,  the  Mame- 
luke army  was  drawn  up  near 
the  village  of  Embabeb.  In  the 
far  distance,  many  miles  to 
the  south-west,  rose  the  three 
great  pyramids,  dim  upon  the 
horizon  and  half-hidden  be- 
hind the  groves  of  palms.  The 
order  was  given  to  prepare 
for  battle,  and  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  21st  July 
Bonaparte  addressed  the  troops 
in  the  well  -  known  words  : 
"  Soldiers,  forty  centuries  are 
watching  you" — words  which 
for  some  inadequate  reason 
are  treasured  up  by  history 
as  though  they  had  something 
more  than  a  theatrical  quality. 
Actually,  however,  they  were 
not  at  all  apt  The  centuries 
—  much  under  -  estimated  — 
which  looked  down  from  the 
pyramids  would  have  had  to 
have  used  a  telescope  to  see 
the  battle,  and  the  reminder 
that  these  long  Egyptian  years 
were  keeping  an  eye  on  them 
might  well  have  been  some- 
what dispiriting  to  the  troops 
as  meaning  that  the  occult 
power  of  Egypt's  mighty  past 
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was  standing  sentinel,  with  a 
very  natural  prejudice  against 
all  invaders.  Bonaparte  un- 
doubtedly believed  himself  to 
be  in  for  a  pretty  hard  day's 
work,  and  thought,  therefore, 
that  the  occasion  demanded  a 
dramatic  utterance ;  but  in 
reality  he  was  faced  by  no 
more  than  a  mob  of  over- 
wrought children,  led  by  a 
rabble  of  dare-devil  chieftains 
without  a  rudimentary  know- 
ledge of  modern  warfare. 
30,000  picked  veterans. —  the 
army,  in  fact,  which  was  to 
have  marched  on  London — 
were  opposed  to  this  ill-armed 
crowd  of  no  more  than  12,000 
natives ;  and  the  disproportion 
will  be  more  readily  appreci- 
ated when  it  is  remembered 
that  an  English  army  of 
13,000  men  routed  the  trained 
Egyptian  army  of  more  than 
twice  that  number  with  the 
utmost  ease  in  1882. 

Hearing  that  the  Mamelukes 
had  entrenched  themselves  in 
front  of  the  village  of  Embabeh 
and  had  placed  forty  guns  in 
position,  Bonaparte  decided  on 
a  flank  movement,  and,  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  ad- 
vanced in  a  wide  orescent,  each 
division  marching  in  hollow 
square.  Murad  Bey,  the 
Egyptian  leader,  seeing  the 
manoeuvre,  ordered  Ayoub  Bey, 
one  of  his  officers,  to  charge 
General  Desaix'  division  which 
was  swooping  round  to  the 
west  to  attack  his  left  flank. 
Ayoub  and  his  reckless  cavalry 
headed  straight  for  the  enemy, 
and  burst  their  way  into  the 
open  square,  but  were  there 
entrapped  and  had  to  fight 
their  way  out.  The  French 
central  division,  under  Dugua, 


meanwhile  delivered  a  fron- 
tal attack  and  captured  the 
Egyptian  trenches  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  At  the 
same  time  the  eastern  division, 
commanded  by  Bon  and  Vial, 
got  round  between  the  enemy's 
right  flank  and  the  river,  out- 
ting  them  off  from  escape  as 
they  fell  back  from  the  central 
attack.  The  fight,  or  rather 
massacre,  was  over  in  less 
than  an  hour.  Murad  Bey, 
badly  wounded,  fled  to  his 
palace  at  Qizeh  and  thence  to 
Upper  Egypt,  leaving  many 
thousands  dead  upon  the  field 
or  drowned  in  the  Nile. 

The  French  soldiers,  of 
whom  less  than  thirty  had 
been  killed,  at  once  turned  the 
battlefield  into  a  vast  market. 
Rich  armour,  gold  -  inlaid 
weapons,  gold  and  silver  coins 
and  ornaments,  embroidered 
silks,  and  much  else  of  value, 
fell  into  their  hands  and  were 
bought,  sold,  or  exchanged 
amongst  themselves  during  the 
remainder  of  the  afternoon. 
The  dead  were  stripped  of  their 
valuables,  and  even  the  bodies 
of  those  who  had  been  drowned 
in  the  river  were  fished 
for  and  similarly  treated.  The 
men  were  in  the  best  of  spirits, 
believing  that  their  troubles 
were  now  at  an  end,  and,  in 
the  words  of  Bonaparte,  they 
were  at  last  reconciled  to 
Bflypt. 

The  Mamelukes,  meanwhile, 
begged  M.  Bandeuf,  the  leader 
of  the  French  colony  in  Cairo, 
whose  safety  they  had  mag- 
nanimously secured  through- 
out this  dangerous  period,  to 
treat  with  Bonaparte,  since 
they  had  heard  that  he  only 
wanted  a  free  passage  through 
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to  India ;  but  ere  these  negotia- 
tions were  commenced  Bona- 
parte was  bringing  his  army 
across  the  river  to  the  city. 
A  dreadful  panio  ensued,  and 
Cairo  became  for  a  time  a 
frenzied  inferno.  The  houses 
of  the  Beys  were  plundered  by 
the  retreating  mob,  and  pre- 
cisely those  scenes  occurred 
which  were  repeated  during 
the  Egyptian  retreat  from 
Alexandria  in  1882  after  the 
bombardment.  Another  French 
proclamation  was  issued  to 
the  townspeople  as  the  in- 
vaders entered  the  city.  It 
stated  that  they  had  come  to 
destroy  the  Mamelukes,  and 
incidentally  to  protect  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Prophet  whom 
the  French  loved.  Bonaparte 
was  soon  hailed  by  the  be- 
wildered Egyptians  as  "The 
Great  Sultan,"  and  within 
three  days  he  had  quieted  the 
city  and  had  begun  to  organise 
a  government. 

But  while  Bonaparte,  delight- 
ed with  his  easy  victory,  was 
indulging  in  dreams  of  vast 
conquest,  the  less  imaginative 
Nelson  was  still  scouring  the 
seas  in  search  of  the  French 
fleet,  and  was  once  again  ap- 
proaching the  Egyptian  coast 
It  was  on  August  1  that  a 
middy  at  the  masthead  of  the 
Zealous  caught  sight  of  the 
French  ships  lying  in  Aboukir 
Bay,  and  the  signal  was  re- 
ceived by  the  whole  fleet  with 
the  utmost  joy.  Night  was 
drawing  on  when  the  ships 
came  to  close  quarters,  and  it 
was  the  general  opinion  on  the 
French  side  that  the  inevitable 
battle  would  be  postponed  till 
the  morning.  But  Nelson  and 
his  men  had  been  living  at  a 


high  pitch  of  expectancy  for 
the  last  few  weeks,  and  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  French 
greatly  outnumbered  them  (20 
ships  and  11,200  sailors  being 
opposed  to  their  12  vessels  and 
7400  men),  they  could  brook 
no  delay.  They  were  sick  of 
this  dread  of  an  invasion  of 
England  which  had  hung  over 
them  like  a  dark  cloud  for  so 
long,  and  here  in  these  remote 
waters  they  felt  that  they  were 
about  to  fight  for  their  English 
homes.  Every  man  on  board 
was  absolutely  determined  to 
do  his  best  to  destroy  Bona- 
parte's fleet,  and  the  enthu- 
siasm is  said  to  have  been  most 
inspiring.  There  was  the  keen- 
est rivalry  on  the  part  of  Nel- 
son's ships  to  be  first  into  the 
bay. 

The  French  men-o'-war  were 
anchored  in  two  lines,  but 
Admiral  Brueys  had  made 
what  proved  to  be  the  mistake 
of  allowing  between  each  ship 
sea-room  for  her  to  swing  round 
without  colliding  with  her 
neighbour.  By  the  most  dar- 
ing and  skilful  manoeuvres  some 
of  the  British  ships  managed  to 
slip  in  between  the  French  ves- 
sels and  the  shore  and  to  attack 
them  on  both  sides.  One  of 
Nelson's  finest  vessels,  the  Cul- 
loden,  grounded  and  took  no 
part  in  the  fight.  All  night 
long  the  battle  raged,  and  at 
one  time  the  sailors  upon  one 
of  the  British  men-o'-war  were 
so  tired  that  they  were  allowed 
to  sleep  for  twenty  minutes 
beside  their  guns.  The  French 
admiral  was  out  nearly  in  two 
by  a  shot,  dying  a  few  minutes 
later  upon  the  quarterdeck, 
saying  with  his  last  breath  that 
that  was  the  right  place  for  an 
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Admiral  of  France  to  die. 
Nelson's  forehead  was  grazed 
by  a  bullet,  and  the  flap  of 
severed  skin  falling  over  his 
one  eye  half  blinded  him.  He 
was  dazed  by  the  blow,  and  was 
earried  below,  but  soon  recov- 
ered sufficiently  to  direct  the 
battle.  Zr'Orun*,  the  French 
flagship,  blew  up  in  the  thick 
of  the  fight,  and  one  by  one  the 
other  ships  were  captured  or 
put  out  of  action.  The  British 
victory  was  complete,  and  at 
one  blow  the  French  schemes 
for  the  conquest  of  Asia  were 
shattered. 

All  ignorant  of  the  disaster, 
Bonaparte  remained  in  Cairo 
until  August  7,  when  he  hur- 
ried into  the  Eastern  Delta  to 
attack  Ibrahim  Bey,  who  had 
gathered  a  small  army  together 
and  had  done  some  damage  to 
the  French  garrisons  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  The 
Mamelukes,  however,  were 
easily  defeated  at  Salhieh  on 
August  10,  and  Ibrahim  Bey 
was  chased  out  of  Egypt.  On 
his  march  back  to  Cairo,  Bona- 
parte received  news  of  the  dis- 
aster at  Aboukir.  "Eh  bien" 
he  said,  with  no  change  in  the 
expression  of  his  face,  "  it  will 
be  necessary  to  remain  in  these 
countries,  or  to  make  a  grand 
exit  like  the  Ancients."  From 
one  point  of  view  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  fleet  fell  in  with  his 
schemes,  for  it  out  him  off  from 
France,  and  made  the  advance 
into  the  Orient  appear  far  less 
startling.  He  was  at  this  time 
firmly  convinced  that  his  des- 
tiny lay  in  the  East,  and  his 
one  desire  was  to  lead  his  in- 
vincible army  to  India,  holding 
them  loyal  to  him  by  rioh  pre- 
sents of  loot,  and  ultimately  to 


make  himself  Emperor  of  the 
Orient.  He  believed  that  in 
France  there  was  no  future  for 
him  greater  than  that  of  a  suc- 
cessful general ;  but  in  the  East 
he  felt  that  his  career  was  with- 
out limit.  He  perceived  at  once, 
therefore,  that  the  loss  of  his 
ships  expatriated  himself  and 
his  soldiers,  and  converted  them 
into  a  disciplined  band  of  ad- 
venturers detached  from  all  au- 
thority save  his  own.  Now  was 
his  chance.  Now  was  the  oppor- 
tunity for  him  to  realise  his 
dreams  of  self-aggrandisement. 
With  these  thoughts  in  his 
mind  he  began  openly  to  pro- 
fess that  he  was  a  Muhamme- 
dan,  for  he  felt  that  since  it 
was  evidently  his  destiny  to 
conquer  Asia  and  to  become 
the  Great  Sultan  of  the  East, 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
hold  a  faith  that  would  be 
acceptable  to  a  large  portion 
of  the  realms  over  which  he 
intended  to  rule.  It  was  his 
idea  ultimately  to  create  a 
new  religion  himself,  and  to  be 
the  Prophet  of  an  up-to-date 
Islamism.  "I  pictured  my- 
self," he  said  afterwards  to 
Madame  de  Remusat,  "  on  the 
road  to  Asia,  mounted  on  an 
elephant,  with  a  turban  on  my 
head,  and  in  my  hand  a  new 
Koran,  which  I  should  compose 
according  to  my  own  ideas." 
He  did  his  best  to  persuade  his 
soldiers  to  adopt  the  faith  of 
Islam,  and  was  much  annoyed 
at  their  refusal  to  do  so.  Gene- 
ral Menou  and  several  other 
officers,  however,  embraced 
Muhammedanism  with  sin- 
cerity; and  Napoleon  is  said 
to  have  gone  so  far  as  to  adopt 
native  dress  on  certain  occa- 
sions and  to  have  performed 
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the  rites  of  Muhammedan 
prayer.  On  August  26  the 
great  caravan  which  goes  each 
year  to  Mecca  with  the  holy 
carpet  set  out  from  Cairo,  and 
Bonaparte  took  the  opportunity 
of  writing  to  the  Sherff  of 
Mecca  assuring  him  of  his 
goodwill  towards  Islam.  "  We 
are  friends  of  the  Musulmans," 
he  wrote,  "  and  of  the  religion 
of  the  Prophet ;  we  desire  to 
do  everything  that  may  be 
favourable  to  the  Religion. " 
At  about  the  same  time  he 
sent  a  letter  to  Ahmed  Pasha 
Djezzar,  the  Governor  of  Acre 
on  the  Syrian  coast,  with  a 
view  to  arriving  at  a  friendly 
agreement  with  this  important 
neighbour,  whose  state  acted 
something  in  the  manner  of  a 
buffer  between  Egypt  and 
Turkey.  "You  must  know/' 
he  wrote,  "that  my  first  care 
en  entering  Malta  was  to  set 
at  liberty  2000  Turks,  who  for 
many  years  have  languished  in 
slavery.  On  arriving  in  Egypt 
I  have  reassured  the  people 
and  protected  the  Muftis, 
imams,  and  mosques.  The 
Mecca  pilgrims  have  never  been 
treated  with  more  care  and 
friendliness  than  I  have  shown 
to  them,  and  the  festival  of  the 
Prophet  has  been  celebrated 
with  more  splendour  than  ever 
before.  .  .  .  The  Moslems  have 
no  greater  friends  than  the 
French." 

Djezzar,  however,  had  al- 
ready seen  the  ships  of  England 
patrolling  his  coast,  sailing 
silently  to  and  fro,  day  after 
day,  like  mighty  sentinels ;  and 
to  Bonaparte  he  answered  never 
a  word. 

Meanwhile  the  French  had 
their  hands  full  in  Egypt. 


Revolts  had  to  be  suppressed 
in  the  Delta,  and  an  expedi- 
tion had  to  be  despatched  to 
Upper  Egypt  to  effect  the 
conquest  of  that  country.  In 
Cairo  the  Government  had  to 
be  reorganised,  and  Bonaparte 
spent  some  time  in  planning 
and  founding  a  French  Insti- 
tute for  the  study  of  the  Arts 
and  Sciences.  His  labours 
here,  however,  were  rudely 
disturbed  on  October  21  by  a 
sudden  revolt  of  the  towns- 
people, who  killed  General 
Dupuy,  Commandant  of  the 
City,  and  several  soldiers ;  and 
for  two  days  things  were  very 
uncomfortable  for  the  invaders. 
Bonaparte  was  furious,  and  as 
soon  as  quiet  was  restored  he 
issued  thoroughly  Oriental  in- 
structions for  the  decapitation 
of  large  numbers  of  Arabs.  By 
his  orders  their  heads  were 
placed  in  sacks  which  were 
conveyed  to  the  Esbekieh  and 
there  opened  in  the  presence 
of  the  crowd.  All  persons  who 
had  escaped  from  jail  and  had 
taken  up  arms  were  decapi- 
tated, and  their  headless  bodies, 
by  his  special  orders,  were 
thrown  into  the  Nile.  A  re- 
port was  spread  that  the 
Prophet  Muhammed  had  ap- 
peared to  Bonaparte  and  had 
promised  him  his  help  and 
assistance ;  and  it  was  now 
generally  believed  that  the 
French  were  under  some  sort 
of  divine  protection.  On  De- 
cember 21,  two  months  after 
the  revolt,  Bonaparte  was  able 
to  issue  yet  another  of  his 
amazing  proclamations,  this 
time  addressed  to  the  people 
of  Cairo,  forgiving  them  for 
their  naughtiness  and  granting 
once  more  to  them  certain 
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concessions  which  he  had  cur- 
tailed. 

"Sherifs,  ulemas,  preachers 
in  the  mosques,"  he  wrote, 
"  make  it  known  to  the  people 
that  those  who  light-heartedly 
declare  themselves  my  enemies 
shall  have  no  refuge  either  in 
this  world  or  in  the  next.  Is 
there  a  man  so  blind  as  not  to 
see  that  Destiny  itself  directs  all 
my  operations?  .  .  .  Make  it 
known  to  the  people  that 
since  the  world  began,  it  was 
written  that  after  having  de- 
stroyed the  enemies  of  Islam 
and  beaten  down  the  Cross,  I 
should  go  to  the  end  of  the 
Orient  to  carry  out  the  task 
which  has  been  imposed  upon 
me.  Make  the  people  see  that 
in  the  sacred  book  of  the 
Koran,  in  more  than  twenty 
passages,  that  which  has  now 
come  to  pass  has  been  pre- 
dicted, and  that  which  shall 
come  to  pass  is  likewise 
explained.  ...  In  making 
their  prayers  to  heaven  against 
us,  they  solicit  their  own  con- 
demnation :  let  the  true  be- 
lievers pray  for  the  success  of 
our  arms.  I  might  demand  of 
each  one  of  yon  an  account 
of  the  most  secret  thoughts  of 
your  hearts :  for  I  know  every- 
thing, even  that  which  you 
have  told  to  no  one.  But  a 
day  will  come  when  it  will 
become  evident  to  all  the  world 
that  I  am  led  by  orders  from 
on  high,  and  that  all  human 
efforts  against  me  are  futile. 
Happy  are  those  who  in  good 
faith  are  the  first  to  place 
themselves  on  my  side." 

Bonaparte  was  here  attribut- 
ing to  himself  divine  powers, 
and  who  shall  say  that  he  did 
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so  solely  to  impress  a  foolish 
people  ?  Who  shall  deny  that 
he  now  had  the  intention  of 
posing  to  all  men  as  a  prophet 
of  a  new  era  ?  And  yet  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  to  him 
this  attitude  was  assumed  for 
purely  political  motives.  At 
this  stage  in  his  career  he 
sank  to  the  lowest  level  to 
which  at  any  time  his  ambi- 
tions brought  him  ;  for  he  now 
boasted  of  his  contempt  for  our 
Lord,  and,  with  his  tongue  in 
his  cheek,  professed  his  devo- 
tion to  the  Prophet  Muhammed. 
To  further  his  personal  ambi- 
tions he  insulted  Christianity 
and  attempted  to  make  a  fool 
of  Islam.  He  made  the  colossal 
mistake  of  supposing  that  to 
rule  the  Orient  he  must  pose  as 
an  Oriental.  He  was  blind  to 
the  fact  that  the  one  thing  for 
which  the  Orient  was  seeking 
was  an  upright  ruler.  Could 
he  have  beheld  that  future 
sequence  of  honest  men  who 
obtained  the  devotion  of  Hindoo 
and  Egyptian,  not  by  the  re- 
nunciation of  the  Cross,  but  by 
the  straightforwardness  of  their 
characters,  he  would  have  been 
filled  with  astonishment.  Could 
he  have  seen  the  God-fearing 
King  of  England  seated  upon 
that  throne  of  India  to  obtain 
which  he,  the  mighty  Bona- 
parte, had  schemed  and  lied 
and  blasphemed  in  vain  :  could 
he  have  beheld  the  peoples  of 
India  enthusiastically  receiv- 
ing their  English  Emperor,  who 
stands  as  the  symbol  of  that 
quality  of  quiet  integrity  which 
Bonaparte  discarded  as  worth- 
less, he  might  indeed  have  hid- 
den his  face  for  very  shame. 
The  Turks,  probably  encour- 
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aged  by  the  English,  declared 
war  against  the  French  early 
in  January  1799,  and  mobilised 
their  troops  at  Rhodes  and 
in  Syria.  Bonaparte,  having 
decided  to  take  the  offensive, 
at  onoe  began  to  organise  an 
expedition  into  Syria,  and  early 
in  February  he  set  out  with 
nearly  his  whole  army  to  cross 
the  desert  to  Gaza.  He  arrived 
at  that  town  on  February  25, 
and  on  March  7  Jaffa  was 
taken  by  assault  —  all  the 
prisoners,  between  4000  and 
5000,  being  taken  out  upon 
the  beach  and  there  butchered 
in  cold  blood  by  the  express 
orders  of  the  Gorsioan  "Sultan," 
who  at  a  later  date  attempted 
to  justify  his  conduct  on  the 
plea  of  expediency.  On  March 
19  the  army  arrived  in  sight 
of  the  seaport  of  Acre,  and 
it  must  have  been  with  the 
utmost  annoyance  that  Bona- 
parte discerned  upon  its  walls 
the  heavy  guns  which  very  im- 
prudently he  had  sent  by  sea  to 
be  delivered  to  him  at  this  spot, 
but  which  had  been  captured 
by  the  ubiquitous  English  and 
landed  at  Acre.  He  learnt  also 
to  his  chagrin  that  the  town 
had  been  put  into  a  state  of 
defence  by  a  French  Royalist 
engineer  named  Phelippeaux 
and  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  the 
reckless  English  naval  officer 
who,  five  years  previously,  had 
set  fire  to  the  arsenal  of 
Toulon.  These  two  men  were 
now  in  command  of  the  small 
Turkish  garrison  of  Acre,  and 
were  calmly  defying  the  whole 
French  army. 

Acre  was  to  some  extent  to 
be  regarded  as  the  key  to 
Syria,  for  although  it  was  a 
town  of  small  size,  it  could  not 


be  left  unsubdued  in  the  rear 
of  an  advancing  army.  "In 
that  miserable  fort,"  said 
Napoleon  at  a  later  date,  "  lay 
the  fate  of  the  East.'*  "  When 
I  have  captured  it,"  he  told  his 
generals,  "I  shall  march  on 
Damascus  and  Aleppo.  I  shall 
arm  the  tribes.  I  shall  reach 
Constantinople.  I  shall  turn 
the  Turkish  Empire  upside 
down/'  And  more  than  this: 
when  Acre  fell  Bonaparte 
would  begin  in  earnest  his 
reign  as  Sultan  of  the  Orient 
and  Prophet  of  the  New  Islam. 
But  Acre  did  not  fall.  The 
grimy  faces  of  those  few  British 
bluejackets  smiled  at  him  from 
the  rotten  walls,  day  after  day 
defying  him  and  enraging  him 
with  their  light-hearted  taunts. 
With  the  aid  of  the  men-o'-war 
in  the  harbour  Sir  Sidney 
Smith  kept  up  an  astonishing 
defence,  again  and  again  re- 
pulsing the  French  troops. 
The  sailors  fought  with  a  will, 
thoroughly  enjoying  their  tussle 
with  the  great  "Boney,"  pat- 
ting the  Turks  on  the  back  with 
friendly  energy,  as  a  certain 
writer  states,  and  leading  them 
out  in  one  daring  sally  after 
another.  The  little  garrison  of 
less  than  3000  men  all  told 
wrought  havoc  amongst  Bona- 
parte's mighty  army ;  and  by 
the  time  that  the  siege  had 
lasted  a  month  the  French 
irritation  had  caused  the  fight- 
ing to  be  daily  of  the  most 
desperate  character.  The 
enemy  often  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  temporary  footing 
at  the  very  gates  of  the  town, 
and  here  they  would  entrench 
themselves  by  erecting  walls  of 
sandbags,  amongst  which  the 
still  warm  bodies  of  their  fallen 
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comrades  were  built  in.  By 
the  first  week  in  May  nearly 
forty  assaults  had  been  made 
on  the  town,  and  Sir  Sidney 
Smith  had  led  over  twenty 
sorties.  In  some  of  these  the 
midshipmen  rendered  valuable 
servioe  by  running  forward 
with  an  armful  of  grenades, 
throwing  them  like  so  many 
snowballs  at  the  exasperated 
French  veterans.  The  only 
disaster  on  the  English  side 
was  caused  by  the  over-zeal  of  a 
middy  who  was  amusing  him- 
self by  collecting  unexploded 
French  shells,  which  were  to 
be  used  against  their  original 
owners,  and  who  blew  himself 
and  his  ship  to  smithereens  in 
the  process. 

On  May  8  a  Turkish  fleet 
approached  the  port  with  rein- 
forcements from  Rhodes,  and 
Bonaparte  therefore  made  a 
desperate  attack  upon  the 
town.  The  fighting  was  hand- 
to-hand,  and  at  one  time  the 
very  spearheads  of  the  opposing 
standards  were  locked.  The 
enemy,  however,  was  driven 
back  with  dreadful  slaughter. 
The  fighting  lasted  all  day,  and 
towards  evening  a  last  assault 
was  delivered  by  General 
Kleber's  famous  grenadiers. 
Bonaparte,  standing  upon  a 
gun  in  the  nearest  French 
battery,  watched  the  fight  with 
white,  expressionless  face ;  and 
although  members  of  his  staff 
were  killed  around  him,  he  was 
far  too  desperate  and  far  too 
angry  to  move  to  a  safer  posi- 
'  i  'ii.  He  watched  the  gigantic 
Kleber  leading  his  men  up  to 
the  breach,  he  watched  the 
appalling  struggle  under  the 
blackened,  ruined  walls,  and 
finally  he  saw  his  invincible 


grenadiers  pushed  down  the 
hill  once  more,  pursued  by  Sir 
Sidney  Smith  and  his  sailors, 
while  Kleber,  black  with  powder 
and  grime,  and  voiceless  with 
rage,  tried  in  vain  to  rally 
them. 

On  May  20,  sixty  days  after 
the  beginning  of  the  siege, 
Bonaparte  was  in  full  retreat 
back  to  Egypt,  leaving  behind 
him  4000  dead  Frenchmen, 
amongst  whom  were  eight 
generals.  The  temper  of  his 
army  was  sullen,  and  he  him- 
self was  in  the  lowest  depths  of 
depression.  His  dreams  of  an 
Oriental  empire  were  shattered, 
and  bitterly  he  spoke  of  "  that 
young  fool,"  Sidney  Smith,  as 
the  man  who  had  "  spoiled  his 
destiny.'* 

Previous  to  invading  Syria 
Bonaparte  had  sent  a  letter  to 
Tippoo  Sahib  at  Mysore,  say- 
ing that  he  was  coming  to 
relieve  him  from  the  iron  yoke 
of  the  English,  but  this  letter 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
these  very  English,  who  seemed 
destined  to  thwart  him  at 
every  point ;  and  it  had  served 
to  spur  them  on  to  action 
in  India,  with  the  result  that 
on  May  4  Serin  gapa tarn  was 
stormed  and  Tippoo  Sahib 
slain.  And  thus  on  all  sides 
the  hopes  of  attacking  Eng- 
land in  India  were  wrecked. 

The  march  back  to  Egypt 
was  a  terrible  affair.  Plague 
attacked  the  army,  and  many 
faithful  soldiers  had  to  be  left 
to  die  upon  the  roads.  At 
Jaffa,  Bonaparte  was  so  averse 
to  leaving  his  wounded — some 
600  in  number — to  the  mercy 
of  the  Arabs  that  he  discussed 
with  the  doctors  the  desir- 
ability of  poisoning  them  all; 
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and  there  is  considerable  reason 
to    suppose    that    he    actually 
issued  orders  to  this  effect,  and 
that  some  580  were  poisoned. 
Seven     who     survived     were 
rescued  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith 
two  days  after  the  French  had 
departed.       Reaching    Egypt, 
Bonaparte  entered  Cairo  with 
flags    flying,   pretending    that 
he  had  returned  as  a  conqueror 
to    his    headquarters;    but    a 
month   later,  on   July   14,  an 
enormous  Turkish  army  landed 
at  Aboukir  in  pursuit  of  him. 
Bonaparte   attacked    them   on 
the   25th,  and   although    they 
were  assisted  by  a  few  English 
ships,  he  thoroughly  defeated 
them,   driving  them   into   the 
sea,  where  thousands  who  had 
escaped    fire   and   sword   were 
miserably  drowned.     The  vic- 
tory  meant    a  great    deal    to 
Bonaparte,  for  it  covered  in  its 
glory  the  miserable  failure  of 
his  Syrian  campaign.     He  had 
now  digested  the  fact  that  his 
hopes  of  conquering  the  Orient 
were  vain,  and  that  it  was  not 
his  destiny  any  longer  to  be- 
come a  Prophet  in  the  East ; 
and  his  one  idea  was  to  slip 
back  to  France  as  quickly  as 
possible.      If  this   battle  had 
not  been  fought  he  would  have 
been    obliged   to   return    as   a 
defeated  commander ;  but  now 
he  could  sail  for  France,  bring- 
ing with  him  the  news  of  the 
destruction     of     the    Turkish 
army.     Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who 
was  cruising  off  the  coast,  sent 
him  after  the  battle  a  bundle 
of  French  newspapers,  in  which 
the   situation  in   France   was 
painted  in  very  gloomy  colours. 
Bonaparte    sat    up    all    night 
reading     the    news,    and     by 
morning     he     had     definitely 


decided  to  leave  at  once.  Two 
frigates  were  prepared  with 
the  utmost  secrecy,  and  on  the 
night  of  August  22  he  set 
sail  He  and  his  staff  had 
ridden  down  to  the  vessel  on 
horseback,  for  the  mooring- 
place  lay  off  a  desolate  stretch 
of  beach  several  miles  from  his 
camp ;  and  when  the  aban- 
doned horses  galloped  riderless 
back  to  the  lines  at  dead  of 
night,  the  secret  was  out. 
The  army  was  aghast,  and 
imprecations  were  heaped  upon 
the  flying  commander-in-chief, 
who  was  considered  to  have 
forsaken  his  faithful  soldiers 
when  most  they  needed  him. 
General  Kleber  was  left  in 
command,  but  though  he  was 
popular  with  the  soldiers  he 
did  not  inspire  confidence  on 
every  occasion,  and  the  situa- 
tion of  the  army  was  thus  by 
no  means  pleasant. 

Bonaparte  slunk  along  the 
African  coast,  and  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  utmost  care  the 
vessels  managed  to  elude  the 
English  ships  which  had  gone 
back  to  Cyprus  for  supplies, 
never  thinking  that  Bonaparte 
would  desert  in  this  manner. 
Early  in  October,  after  playing 
the  part  of  a  hunted  hare  for 
six  weeks,  he  landed  in  Franoe 
once  more,  and  was  soon  thrill- 
ing the  members  of  the  Direo- 
toire  with  the  tales  of  his  real 
and  imaginary  victories. 

The  story  need  not  here  be 
told  of  how  the  French  army, 
abandoned  in  Egypt,  was  har- 
ried by  Turks,  Mamelukea,  and 
Egyptians,  how  General  Kleber 
was  assassinated,  and  how  at 
last  they  had  to  face  a  British 
expeditionary  force  which  was 
lauded  near  Alexandria  in 
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March  1801.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  state  that  not  long 
after  the  desperate  battle 
named  after  that  city,  the 
whole  army  of  24,000  French 
troops  with  312  guns  surren- 
dered to  the  15,000  English 
troops  which  had  been  sent  for 
their  chastisement. 

When  Bonaparte  heard  the 
news  of  the  capitulation  of  his 
army,  his  anguish  is  said  to 
have  been  really  genuine. 
"We  have  lost  Egypt!"  he 
cried.  "  My  projects  and  my 
dreams  have  alike  been  de- 
stroyed by  England." 

Thus  ended  the  French  cam- 
paign in  the  Orient,  and  thus 
"  the  great  adventure,"  as  it 
is  so  often  called,  came  to 
a  conclusion.  Historians  are 
much  inclined  to  forget  the 
details  of  this  amazing  phase 
in  the  life  of  Bonaparte,  and  to 
gloss  it  over  by  laying  stress 
on  its  inherent  romance.  The 
hero-worshipper  does  not  en- 
joy a  description  of  the  wonder- 
ful Corsioan  in  his  r6le  as  an 
Eastern  potentate,  attributing 
divine  powers  to  himself,  re- 
jecting Christianity,  and  in- 
cidentally cutting  off  people's 
heads.  Yet  it  must  always  be 
remembered  that  it  was  Eng- 
land who  hammered  sense  into 
Napoleon,  and  her  guns  that 
shattered  his  fantastic  dreams 
of  Oriental  omnipotence.  It 
was  England  who  sent  the 
would  -  be  prophet  back  to 
Europe  to  begin  his  adventures 
anew;  and  when,  instead  of 
Sultan  in  the  East,  he  had 
become  Emperor  in  the  West, 
it  was  England  who  terminated 
his  second  phase  as  she  had 
his  first  He  left  his  marks, 


however,  on  Europe ;  but  Egypt 
already  in  1802  is  said  to 
have  shown  practically  no  sign 
of  his  treatment.  His  Oriental 
campaign  was  a  failure  through 
and  through,  and  the  impres- 
sion made  upon  the  quiet 
Egyptians  by  "the  Great 
Sultan"  was  absolutely  nil. 

In  the  year  1907  a  detach- 
ment of  English  troops  was 
route-marching  in  the  Delta, 
and,  being  somewhat  short  of 
provisions,  halted  near  a  small 
village  in  order  to  purchase 
a  few  chickens  and  pigeons. 
The  Omdeh,  or  headman,  hear- 
ing the  news  and  thinking  that 
the  supplies  were  to  be  com- 
mandeered without  payment, 
hurriedly  sought  amongst  his 
papers  until  he  had  found  a  cer- 
tain document  preserved  with 
care  in  a  sealed  envelope.  With 
this  in  hand  he  made  his  way 
to  the  officer  in  command,  and 
told  him  that  the  village  was 
exempt  from  supplying  food 
to  the  troops,  this  document 
being  proof  of  his  statement. 
The  officer  opened  the  envelope 
and  found  therein  an  order 
signed  by  one  of  Bonaparte's 
generals,  stating  that  in  re- 
turn for  services  rendered  to 
the  French  army  the  village 
was  to  be  free  from  interference 
in  future. 

The  Englishman  smiled,  and 
laid  the  document  aside. 

"  This  was  made  out  by  the 
French  over  a  hundred  years 
ago,"  he  said  to  the  Omdeh. 
"It  is  no  longer  valid." 

The  Egyptian  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  "French  or  Eng- 
lish," he  replied,  "  now  or  then  : 
it  is  all  the  same  to  us.  We 
are  the  same  people." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


IT  was  significant  that  Wen- 
dern  left  the  Fiflfers'  house  by 
the  front  door.  The  days  of 
oommunioation  between  the 
garden  ways  were  over. 

He  let  himself  in  by  a  latch- 
key and  went  to  the  morning- 
room. 

Mrs  Berwick  was  sitting 
by  the  writing-table,  her  atti- 
tude vaguely  struck  him  as 
woe-begoue.  She  looked  up  as 
he  entered,  half  -  startled,  - 
"  Oh,  Mr  Wendern,  I  thought 
you  had  gone  to  Mrs  Fifler's." 

He  recovered  his  usual 
manner  in  a  moment,  save 
that  a  little  more  excitement 
than  usual  showed  itself ;  his 
voioe  was  almost  gay  as  he 
answered, — "  I  have  just  come 
from  there." 

"Mrs  Fitter  was  so  anxious 
to  see  you,"  she  said,  and 
wondered  what  had  happened. 

He  went  towards  the  tea 
things,  which  were  still  in  the 
room,  hesitated,  then  poured 
some  whisky  into  a  glass,  from 
the  decanter  that  had  been 
brought  in  for  Lant,  and  swal- 
lowed it  with  a  gulp.  "  Of 
course  she  was  anxious.  She 
wanted  me  to  hear  her  news — 
splendid  news.  Mrs  Fiffer  said 
I  was  to  tell  you." 

"  News?"  she  gasped, "  splen- 
did news?" 

"  Yes,"  he  laughed  out.    Mrs 


Berwick  had  never  heard  him 
do  that  before, "  She's  engaged 
—  to  Derbyshire  —  excellent, 
isn't  it?" 

"To  Lord  Derbyshire?  "  she 
was  genuinely  astonished.  "  Oh 
— oh,  dear  Mr  Wendern,  I 
hoped— I  hoped ' 

"Never  hope — wait  forthings 
that  come  your  way  and  make 
the  best  of  them." 

"They  never  come  to  some 
people,"  she  sighed,  and  hesi- 
tated, perplexed  how  to  tell 
him  of  the  other  catastrophe 
that  had  fallen  on  the  house. 

"Quite  true,  but  they've 
come  to  Derbyshire,  he's  & 
good  fellow  —  you  most  con- 
gratulate them.  I  shall  have 
to  get  her  a  wedding-present. 
What  shall  it  be  —  a  tiara? 
perhaps  she'll  collect  them," 
He  tried  to  laugh  again. 

She  got  up  and  stood  look- 
ing at  him,  wondering,  as 
Katherine  had  done,  whether 
he  were  sane, — "Oh,  it's  too 
dreadful  —  it's  too  dreadful, 
everything  oonies  at  once,"  she 
said,  and  burst  into  tears. 

He  was  surprised  and  amused, 
it  pulled  him  together.  "My 
dear  Mrs  Berwick,  this  won't 
do  —  look  here,  have  some 
whisky — no,  tea  is  what  women 
always  want.  Let  me  light 
the  lamp."  He  went  towards 
it  and  struck  a  match.  "  There 
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— you'll  be  better  soon.  A  oup 
of  tea — eh  ?  "  He  was  almost 
incoherent  in  his  effort  not  to 
show  his  own  distraction. 
"There,  it  will  be  ready 
directly,"  he  repeated.  "Now 
tell  me  what  is  agitating  you." 

"  Everything  is  falling  about 
our  ears,  everything  at  once." 

"  I  don't  understand  ?  " 

"There's  a  man  downstairs 
— he  came  this  afternoon,  while 
Mr  Lant  was  here — and  says 
he  must  be  paid  before  he 
leaves  the  house.  The  servants 
are  so  frightened,  they  have 
just  been  to  me ;  they  are  very 
attached  to  you,  but  they  want 
their  wages.  A  man  came 
four  times  yesterday  ;  the  cook 
says  the  tradespeople  won't 
even  send  in  food  any  longer." 

"But  these  are  trifles  to 
worry  about ;  I'll  pay  them — 
like  the  head  of  a  middle-class 
family."  He  went  over  to  the 
writing-table  and  took  up  a 
letter  he  had  thrown  there  an 
hour  before. 

"  Oh,  they  are  not  trifles, 
indeed,"  Mrs  Berwick  gasped. 
"  You  don't  know  how  difficult 
it  haa  been " 

He  rang  the  bell  and  lingered 
by  it,  evidently  rapidly  for- 
mulating something  in  his 
mind.  "  Yes,  that  will  be  the 
way,"  he  said  to  himself,  "I 
must  leave  it  till  then — but  it 
is  a  brilliant  idea,  it  will  be 
a  surprise,  a  thing  that  has 
never  been  done  before.  Not 
dinner — I  couldn't  stand  them 
for  a  whole  evening — supper, 
I'll  give  a  supper-party." 

Mrs  Berwick  was  convinced 
now  that  he  was  going  mad, 
and  she  became  half  hysterical. 
"  But  you  don't  seem  to  under- 


stand, Mr  Wendern,  there's  a 
man  downstairs  —  a  man  in 
possession — he  won't  go." 

"  Let  him  stay.  No  doubt 
they'll  make  him  comfortable," 
his  tone  was  absent ;  she  made 
a  gesture  of  despair. 

"Rogers,"  he  said  when  the 
bell  was  answered,  "  I  shall 
probably  be  leaving  London 
to  -  morrow  for  a  few  days ; 
I'm  not  sure  yet ;  but  I  shall 
be  back  on  Wednesday — and  on 
Wednesday  night  I  am  going 
to  give  a  party." 

"Yes,  sir."  Rogers  was  too 
well  trained  to  show  any  sur- 
prise. "  What  sort  of  a  party, 
sir?" 

"A  supper  -  party,  late  —  as 
supper  should  be.  I  tell  you 
at  once,  so  that  you  can  think 
it  out.  It  must  be  the  best 
you  can  do;  Mrs  Berwick,  I 
daresay,  will  have  the  kindness 
to  take  an  interest  in  it,"  he 
looked  towards  her. 

She  was  always  quick  to 
respond.  "  Oh  yes,  of  course," 
she  said  quickly,  more  bewil- 
dered than  ever.  She  remem- 
bered a  grey  satin  dress  that 
became  her  well,  and  regretted 
that  it  would  not  be  seen  by 
the  guests. 

"For  how  many,  sir?" 

"I'll  tell  you  to-morrow,  or 
in  good  time  at  any  rate, 

and "  he  felt  in  his  pocket 

and  took  out  the  letter,  "I 
want  you  to  cash  this  cheque 
— wait,  I  must  endorse  it — it 
is  for  £500.  Bring  back  £100 
to  Mrs  Berwick,  pay  the  ser- 
vants, I  understand  that  I  owe 
them  some  wages,  and  any 
small  bills  it  will  cover,  with 
the  rest." 

"  Thank    you,    sir,"    Rogers 
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answered  import urbably.  "  I'm 
sorry  to  mention  it,  but  there's 
a  man  downstairs — a  man  in 

possession,  sir " 

"By  all  means.  I  hope  he 
is  agreeable/1  He  turned  away, 
Rogers  left  the  room. 

Mrs  Berwick  oould  hardly 
bear  it.  "Oh,  Mr  Wendern, 
what  a  relief,  you  don't  know 

what  it  has  been "  she  put 

her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes  to 
foroe  baok  the  tears  that  stung 
them.  •  •  What  am  I  to  do  with 
the  £100  that  Rogers  brings 
baok?" 

"My  dear  lady,  I  thought 
perhaps  you  might  find  it  use- 
ful to  oover  some  little  forgot- 
ten aooount  of  your  own." 

"Oh s>e    oould    have 

oried  again  for  sheer  relief,  for 
joy  even. 

"I  want  to  explain,"  Wen- 
dern went  on,  "  that  besides  the 
trifling  matters  that  have  dis- 
tressed you,  there  are  a  number 
of  gentlemen  who  have  —  or 
imagine  they  have  —  claims 
against  me.  I  have  had  a  sud- 
den idea,  quite  a  brilliant  one, 
I  mean  to  invite  them  all  to 
supper — and  pay  them.  Most 
of  them  are  shareholders  in  a 
Syndicate,  and  not  quite  satis- 
fied with  their  position  —  one 
or  two  of  them  have  been  so 
accommodating  as  to  lend  me 
money — in  short,  we  shall  have 
a  motley  crew — that  is,  if  I  can 
persuade  them  to  come.  Before 
they  leave  their  claims  will  be 
settled — I  hope  it  will  amuse 
you  to  see  that  their  entertain- 
ment is  worthy  of  them." 

"I  shall  like  it  immensely. 
I  shall  try  and  get  a  peep  at 
them  through  the  crack  of  the 
door,  or  through  the  orange- 


trees  ;  I  oould  if  I  went  out 
through  the  morning  -  room," 
she  tried  to  be  arch  again,  but 
she  was  still  wondering  if  he 
had  gone  mad  —  or  she  were 
dreaming.  He  had  produced 
£500  without  turning  a  hair, 
just  when  she  had  imagined 
that  no  money  would  be  forth- 
coming, and  now  it  seemed  as 
if  these  other  creditors  would 
be  dealt  with  as  well— "in  a 
manner  worthy  of  the  mad 
hatter,"  she  thought 

There  was  a  pause,  he  took 
another  gulp  of  whisky.  "It 
would  be  delightful  to  ask  yon 
to  join  us,  but  a  bachelor  party, 
you  know " 

14  Oh,  of  course  it  would  be 

impossible "  then,  as  if  on 

an  impulse,  "  you  will  think  it 
a  strange  idea,"  she  said  softly, 
"  but  there  is  Mr  Bulson " 

"Who  is  Mr  Bulson  ?" 

"  The  wine  merchant — a  most 
gentlemanly  man,  I  assure  you, 
and " 

"  There  is  nothing  to  prevent 
a  wine  merchant  from  being  a 
gentleman — he  often  is  one." 

"He  has  a  large  aooount — 
but  he  is  so  anxious  not  to 
worry  any  one;  he  is  really 
very — refined." 

He  was  amused,  even  inter- 
ested ;  he  wondered  if  Parker 
had  a  rival  "I'm  sure  of 
it.  Would  you  like  me  to  ask 
him  to  supper  ?  "  He  said  it  as 
a  joke,  that  she  would  take  it 
seriously  never  occurred  to  him. 

"Do  you  know,  I  was  won- 
dering whether  it  mightn't  be 
a  good  thing,"  she  was  think- 
ing of  Cyril's  days  and  the  old 
tactics;  "you  see,  his  aooount 
is  a  very  large  one." 

"It  shall  be  paid  with   the 
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rest;  and  Mr  Bui  son  shall  be 
asked  to  supper.  Perhaps  you 
would  like  to  write  the  invita- 
tion yourself?"  He  looked  at 
his  watch.  "  It's  getting  late." 

"You  are  going  away  to- 
morrow— away  again?"  She 
went  closer  to  him  ;  she  put 
out  her  hand  and  quiokly  drew 
it  back. 

He  nodded  for  answer,  and 
looked  into  her  eyes  ;  there  was 
an  expression  in  them  that  took 
him  by  surprise,  for  a  moment 
it  embarrassed  him,  but  he  re- 
covered quiokly.  "Yes,  to- 
morrow— and  now  I'm  going 
out.  I  shall  be  late,"  he  added 
with  decision. 


"Oh,  don't 


she  en- 


treated, "you  are  better  in  your 
own  place,  and  you  are  worried, 
I  know  it — dine  at  home  this 
evening  ?  " 

"At  home,"  he  said  bitterly, 
"  I  have  no  home ;  this  is  only 
a  make-shift,  a  shelter  on  the 
highway  towards  a  country  I 
am  seeking." 

"What  country?" 

"I  don't  know  yet,"  he 
answered  with  a  little  cynical 
sound  that  conveyed  nothing. 

"But  don't  go  out  now,  dine 
at  home,"  she  repeated,  her 
voice  trembled.  She  looked  up 
at  him. 

"At  home!  I've  no  home. 
And  you've  had  enough  of  me 
for  to-day,  dear  lady,  I'll  not 
intrude  on  you." 

"  Oh,  don't  say  that "  she 

broke  down  and  sobbed.  "I 
can't  bear  it.  Don't  go  out — 

I— I "  she  held  out  both 

hands  now  and  groped  for 
his. 

He  stared  at  her  aghast. 
He  took  the  hands,  gripped 


them,  kissed  them,  and  dropped 
them  abruptly.  "  You,  dear 
lady,  are  very  charming " 

"  If  you  really  thought  so — " 
she  whispered. 

He  added  quiokly  —  "  too 
charming  to  allow  me  to  re- 
gard you  with  anything  but 
admiration  and  respect.  My 
friend  Parker  thinks  you  the 
most  delightful  of  your  sex." 

Then  she  realised  her  folly. 
Oh,  fool!  fool!  she  had  given 
herself  away,  though  she  had 
known  from  the  beginning  it 
was  no  good,  and  told  her- 
self so  a  score  of  times.  She 
retreated  as  best  she  could, 
her  cheeks  burned,  her  eyes 
dropped,  she  covered  her  confu- 
sion with,  "He's  the  kindest 
man  in  the  world." 

"You  must  treat  him  well." 
Wendern  looked  at  her  in 
dismay ;  this  was  a  situation 
for  which  he  had  not  bargained. 
Luckily  Rogers  entered  again — 
with  the  cable  that  came  every 
evening  while  the  lawsuit  was 
going  on.  Wendern  tore  it 
open,  —  New  developments  — 
impossible  finish  this  week — 
probably  early  next.  "It  will 
be  over  in  time  for  Wednesday 
night,  but  if  it  isn't  it  will  be 
all  right  with  Lant's  £10,000," 
he  thought. 

"Rogers,"  he  said,  and  re- 
membered his  sudden  idea,  "I 
want  you  to  remember  that  the 
supper  on  Wednesday  must  be 
done  well — done  large,  as  they 
used  to  say  in  my  country; 
everything,  anything,  you  can 
imagine,  no  shirking,  no  skimp- 
ing, nothing  commonplace, 
flowers  —  quantities  of  them, 
the  best  wines,  lots  of  cham- 
pagne, lights,  music — send  for 
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the  Corsioan  Band — send  for 
everything,  do  you  hear?" 

"  Yes,  sir."  Rogers  left  the 
room  with  the  tea-tray. 

Wendern  read  the  cable 
again.  Mrs  Berwick  waited 
with  longing,  curious  eyes,  but 
he  said  nothing,  gave  her  no 
clue.  She  was  outside  his  life 
— and  she  felt  it. 

Presently  he  looked  up  at  her 
vacantly  aud  said  with  a  smile, 
"It  shall  be  a  party  they  will 
never  forget.  A  night  of 
nights,  —  they  will  remember 
it  all  their  lives.0 

"  Oh,  dear  Mr  Wendern,  are 
you  mad  ?  "  The  words  slipped 
from  her. 


"  Mad  I "  he  exclaimed,  "  I'm 
sane  at  last ;  sane  as  a  parson 
on  Easter  Sunday." 

"Oh,  how  could  I,"  she  cried 
to  herself  when  she  was  alone, 
44  and  how  can  I  ever  face  him 
again !  But  I  couldn't  help 
it — it's  no  good,  he's  mad,  I 
know,  but  he's  —  a  darling," 
she  said  it  in  a  whisper,  "or — 
he's  the  devil"  Then,  aa  if 
ashamed,  she  added  quickly, 
"  The  devil  must  be  very  fasc- 
inating, or  so  many  people 
wouldn't  go  to  him."  She 
put  the  hands  he  had  kissed 
against  her  burning  face  and 
aching  eyes. 


CHAPTER  XVL 


Wendern  came  down  late 
the  next  day,  or  rather  ap- 
peared late  in  the  morning- 
room,  for  he  had  taken  his 
early  ride  aa  usual.  He  wanted 
to  escape  Mrs  Berwick ;  she 
was  a  worthy  woman,  he  told 
himself,  but  yesterday  he  had 
had  a  little  too  much  of  her; 
still  he  did  not  take  her  emotion 
seriously,  and  forgot  that  for  * 
moment  he  had  done  so.  That 
afternoon  he  meant  to  go  to 
Winohelsea,  telling  no  one  of 
his  destination — to  bury  him- 
self there  for  a  week.  It  was 
always  his  plan  when  he  was 
worried,  his  antidote  for  all 
ills,  to  get  away  from  the  noise 
and  hurry  of  London  to  quiet 
and  space.  He  knew  most  of 
the  possibilities  within  reach 
— Richmond  and  Wimbledon, 
Wandsworth  Common  and 
Roehampton,  Chorley  Wood 
and  New  Barnet,  the  vanish- 


ing Bostock  Woods  of  Plum- 
stead,  even  Blackheath,  to 
mention  a  few  that  could  be 
reached  in  less  than  an  hour 
with  the  oar  or  a  taxi  The 
places  farther  away  he  knew 
even  better.  To  Winohelsea 
he  had  only  been  once  for  a 
few  hours ;  it  had  left  a  long- 
ing to  go  there  again.  Those 
old  Crusaders  in  the  church, 
crumbling  away  in  their  tombs 
with  their  effigies  above  them, 
had  slept  in  peace  through  many 
centuries;  perhaps  he  might 
find  a  little  spell  of  rest  in 
looking  at  them  and  trying 
to  divine  the  fascination  such 
things  had  for  Katherine. 

Meanwhile  there  was  the 
morning  hour  in  Princes  Gate 
to  get  through.  Mrs  Berwick 
was  waiting  for  him ;  she  was 
so  full  of  excitement  that  it 
overpowered  the  recollection 
of  her  last  night's  indiscretion 
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"Oh,  Mr  Wendern,"  she  said, 
"  did  you  see  the  paper  ?  The 
news?" 

"News— I  had  a  cable."  He 
was  thinking  of  the  Dock  case. 

"  I  don't  mean  that " 

He  turned  his  head  towards 
her,  but  could  not  simulate  the 
eagerness  she  seemed  to  exact ; 
his  thoughts  were  reaching— 
across  the  inevitable  two  hours 
at  the  office  and  the  interview 
he  meant  to  have  with  his 
lawyers — to  Winohelsea,  the 
still  ways,  the  calmness,  the 
slumberous  atmosphere,  the 
long  hours  that  would  be  his 
in  the  next  few  days,  undis- 
turbed by  anything  but  the 
daily  cable ;  he  meant  to  go 
to  the  Company's  office  and 
arrange  for  that  to  be  sent 
to  him  direct.  It  was  almost 
a  satisfaction  to  remember 
that  a  trifling  accident  made 
it  impossible  to  take  the  oar. 
He  wanted  to  retreat  into  the 
past,  to  plan  some  vague 
future,  not  to  be  reminded  of 
the  accursed  products  of  mo- 
dern civilisation  and  all  the 
strange  doings  it  had  helped 
to  generate. 

"But  it's  most  extraordi- 
aa  if  in  a  dream  he 
Mrs  Berwick  saying, 
evidently  overcome  with  the 
importance  of  her  communica- 
tion, "and  so  dreadful,  of  course. 
Lord  Ken  ton  and  his  son  are 
dead.  They  have  been  killed 
in  a  motor  accident." 

Wendern  looked  at  her  now. 
"Killed — might  be  worse,"  he 
said  gloomily.  "What  then, 
does  it  matter  so  much?" 

"But  don't  you  see?  Lord 
Derbyshire  gets  the  title,  the 
estates,  and  an  immense  in- 


nary, 
heard 


come.  Miss  Filler  will  be  a 
marchioness." 

He  was  startled  for  a  mo- 
ment, this  had  not  struck  him, 
he  seemed  trying  to  realise 
what  it  meant.  "  She'll  do  it 
excellently,"  he  answered. 
"And  she'll  like  it— she'll  like 
it,"  he  added  to  himself. 
Then,  ashamed  of  his  bitter- 
ness, he  covered  it  by  saying 
aloud,  "She's  a  fine  creature, 
and  Derbyshire's  in  luck — 
splendid  luck."  He  turned  to 
the  letter  he  pretended  to  be 
writing,  but  Mrs  Berwick, 
crossing  the  room,  gave  a 
quick  glance  and  saw  that 
the  paper  was  blank. 

He  rose  suddenly.  "Good- 
bye," he  held  out  his  hand  ;  he 
was  going  away  for  nearly  a 
week  and  some  leave  -  taking 
seemed  necessary.  "  When  you 
see  Joe,  give  him  my  love,  and 
tell  him  to  take  care  of  you 
—  not  to  let  you  mope,"  he 
added  with  a  significant  smile. 
"If  he  asks  for  me,  tell  him 
that  I  haven't  gone  to  the 
devil — yet.  Only  to  pull  my 
thoughts  together,  and  to 
wait  for  the  finish  of  the 
Dock  case  —  and  I'll  write  to 
him." 

"But,  Mr  Wendern,"  she 
asked  in  consternation,  "  there's 
the  man  in  possession  ?  " 

"Let  him  go  on  possessing. 
Rogers  and  the  rest  will  take 
care  of  him.  Everything  has 
to  be  held  over  till  the  lawsuit 
is  finished."  With  that  he 
was  going :  then  he  hesitated 
and,  lest  she  should  feel  any 
sense  of  insecurity,  wrote  down 
the  address  of  his  solicitors. 
"They  will  know  my  address, 
in  case  of  accidents,"  he  ex- 
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plained  ;  "  but  I  want  no  letters 
forwarded." 

At  the  office  Dawson  too 
was  in  a  state  of  excitement, 
not  only  at  the  Kenton  cata- 
strophe, for  of  course  he  knew 
Derbyshire  well,  but  because 
Lant  had  written  saying  that 
he  intended  to  pay  off  any 
impecunious  shareholders  in 
the  Syndicate  who  had  been 
brought  in  at  his,  Lant's,  in- 
vitation and  were  dissatisfied 
with  their  holding.  He  wanted 
their  names  and  addresses ; 
cheques  would  be  sent  as  soon 
as  the  transfers  were  executed 
and  the  certificates  returned. 

"  Seems  a  funny  thing  to  do, 
sir,  and  very  sudden,  I  sup- 
pose Mr  Lant  has  got  some- 
thing up  his  sleeve,  perhaps  he 
knows  that  the  Syndicate  is 
worth  more  than  any  of  us 
think.  I  mean  to  stick  to  my 
lot,  if  you  don't  mind?" 

"I  do  mind,"  Wendern  said 
sharply.  "You'll  sell  them, 
do  you  hear?" 

"  Very  well,  sir,  if  you  wish 
it,  of  course.  But  it  seems 
rather  a  pity;  Mr  Lant  isn't 
the  sort  to  buy  them  up  for 
nothing." 

"He  doesn't." 

"  Oh  ?  "  No  further  inform- 
ation appeared  to  be  forth- 
coming, so  Dawson  changed 
the  subject.  "I  see  there's  a 
long  account  of  the  Dock  case 
in  the  paper  this  morning ;  it's 
taken  a  turn." 

"It's  taken  a  turn,"  Wen- 
dern repeated,  and  busied  him- 
self at  his  table  for  a  few 
minutes;  then  he  looked  up. 
"  I'm  going  to  the  country  till 
Wednesday.  The  case  is  cer- 
tain to  be  decided  by  then; 


and  I  shall  pay  off  the  people 
in  the  Syndicate  who  took 
shares  in  any  way  through  me 
— though  luckily  they  are  not 
by  any  means  a  poor  set  to 
whom  loss  would  mean  ruin ; 
I  shall  do  it  for  my  own  satis- 
faction." 

Dawson  was  quite  startled* 
"Pay  them  off?"  he  echoed. 

"  I  want  you  to  get  transfers 
ready  for  them,  as  well  as  for 
the  Lant  clients.  There  are 
not  many,  I  am  glad  to  say ; 
but  I  am  going  to  invite  them 
to  supper  with  me  on  Wed- 
nesday night  at  my  house. 
They  will  be  paid  off  before 
they  leave,  provided  they 
bring  transfers  with  them  pro- 
perly executed  and  the  certifi- 
cates of  their  shares." 

"Yes,  sir."  Dawson  regretted 
that  he  was  not  one  of  these. 
"  Will  it  be  all  right,  sir,  if  you 
don't  win  the  Dock  case  ?  "  he 
ventured  to  ask. 

"  I  shall  win  it ;  bat  if  not, 
it  will  be  all  the  same;  they 
will  be  paid  off."  He  read 
Lant's  letter  again ;  he  had 
found  it  waiting  for  him  at 
the  office.  It  ran  : — 

"  /  will  expect  you  between 
five  and  nix  at  the  Grosvenor 
Hotel  on  Wednesday.  The  loan 
will  be  at  your  disposal,  so  get 
any  shareholders  who  worry  you 
or  are  troublesome  off  your  mind. 
On  Thursday  the  meeting,  and 
the  reconstruction  proposal  for 
the  benefit  of  those  still  in  the 
Syndicate. 

"  You  ought  to  get  a  yacht, 
dear  chappie,  and  a  fair  friend ; 
nothing  like  that  combination 
for  pleasantly  escaping  the  cares 
and  attentions  of  the  world." 
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He  wondered  what  the 
woman  was  like.  He  saw 
through  Lant  now,  and  knew 
him  for  a  scoundrel ;  but, 
as  sometimes  happens  even 
with  the  greatest  scoundrels, 
he  had  a  vein  of  sentiment ;  it 
would  induce  him  to  keep  his 
word  about  the  £10,000.  The 
reason  of  the  offer  was  too 
deeply  rooted  in  the  bygone 
years  to  make  it  possible 
he  would  go  back  on  it;  to 
Wendern  the  best  in  human 
nature  was  always  compelling 
in  the  end. 

Besides,  Lant  knew  that  the 
meeting  and  the  precious  re- 
construction would  go  more 
smoothly  if  certain  members  of 
the  Syndicate  were  cleared  out 
of  it,  and  only  the  careless  of 
liability  left  in.  The  thought 
of  the  £10,000  was  an  immense 
relief  to  Wendern.  If  the  Dock 
case  were  decided  it  might  not 
be  necessary  to  use  it ;  but  if 
it  still  dragged  on,  the  loan 
would  enable  him  to  pay  back 
the  money  to  those  whose 
possible  loss,  whether  they 
were  or  were  not  in  a 
position  to  afford  it,  had 
become  a  nightmare  to  him. 
His  one  desire  was  to  dis- 
charge every  debt  he  had 
incurred ;  after  that  —  the 

t  deluge.  If  he  had  any  definite 
scheme  of  life  left  it  was  to  rid 
himself  of  everything  he  pos- 
sessed, and  to  get  out  with  just 
enough  to  take  him  to  the 
other  end  of  the  world.  He 
remembered  with  a  rush  of 
thankfulness  that  he  had  not 
sold  Sandway  Strip.  The 
shanty  he  had  talked  of 
should  be  put  up.  He  thought 
of  the  stars  looking  down 


on  it  at  night,  of  the  cool 
of  the  dawn,  of  the  blaz- 
ing heat  of  noon  from  which 
the  roughly  constructed  roof 
would  shelter  him,  of  the 
soft,  swiftly  passing  twilight, 
in  which  Nature  whispered 
its  thankfulness  for  the  splen- 
dour of  the  day  that  had 
gone. 

"  If  I  once  get  there  again," 
he  thought,  "  all  may  be  well ; 
and  if  I  oome  back  to  this 
place,  it  shall  not  be  as  a 
oumberer  of  the  earth,  of 
no  use  except  occasionally  to 
minister  to  the  vanities  of  a 
set  of  people  who  have  never 
realised  what  a  magnificent 
thing  it  is  to  be  rich  and  to 
have  time  at  their  disposal. 
But  I  expect  few  manage  to 
do  that  till  they've  outlived 
the  beat  possibilities  of  life  for 
themselves." 

He  went  to  his  lawyers  be- 
fore leaving  London  to  give 
instructions  concerning  the 
house  at  Princes  Gate  and 
its  contents.  The  man  in  pos- 
session he  regarded  almost  as 
a  sorry  joke,  a  queer  comedy 
part,  not  to  be  hustled  through 
too  quickly.  There  would  be 
plenty  to  pay  him  off  with,  to 
do  something  for  Mrs  Berwick, 
and  to  discharge  all  the  minor 
obligations.  After  all,  with 
Lant's  loan  in  view  there  was 
no  need  to  worry.  Suddenly 
he  remembered  Parker's  £500 
— the  £10,000  might  not  cover 
that  too ;  but  it  would  be  paid 
with  the  fortune  the  finish  of 
the  lawsuit  would  bring  him. 
Fortune  I  This  time  he  would 
know  how  to  handle  it,  or 
rather,  he  would  think  out 
how  to  do  it  when  he  reached 
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his  shanty  thousands  of  miles 
away  —  thousands  of  miles 
away;  the  words  were  full  of 
musio. 

The  lawyers  received  him  as 
a  person  of  importance,  and 
poured  congratulations  on  him, 
taking  the  success  of  the 
Dock  case  for  granted ;  long 
accounts  of  it  were  in  the 
papers.  "The  papers  usually 
lie/'  he  told  them,  but  the 
certainty  they  expressed  was 
pleasant.  "  Whichever  way  it 
goes,"  he  said,  "  in  a  fortnight's 
time  or  less  I  want  you  to  set 
about  realising  everything  I 
possess.  I  can't  take  root  in 
this  country.  I  hear  my  own 
calling.  Make  out  a  list  of 
any  assets  I  have.  There  are 
a  good  many  in  the  house,  for 
I  have  wasted  money  pretty 
freely,  and  there  are  others 
that  ought  to  realise  enough 
to  wipe  out  the  minor  debts. 
When  the  lawsuit  is  at  an  end 
there  will  be  plenty  for  other 
purposes." 

"Of  course."  They  knew 
that  better  than  he  did. 

"  Strange  man,"  the  lawyer 
said  when  he'd  gone,  "  always 
gives  one  an  impression  of 
being  on  his  way  somewhere." 

Queer  they  should  say  it,  for 
he  often  felt  that  he  was  in  a 
transition  stage  from  a  former 
state  to  a  future  one;  that 
farther  along  the  world's  high- 
way there  were  truths  and 
mysteries  to  learn,  to  penetrate, 
not  eagerly  or  ruthlessly  but 
calmly  and  reverently ;  and 
along  it,  Katherine  seemed, 
unconsciously  to  herself,  to 
tread  beside  him.  It  made 
him  wonder  whether  there 
might  not  be  a  companionship 


of  soul,  of  which  the  material 
self  took  no  account,  freighted 
with  compensation  for  all  that 
the  being,  moulded  by  outward 
influences,  seemed  unable  to 
resist  ?  Probably  she  was  get- 
ting ready  now  for  her  coming 
glories.  Dead  Sea  fruit — but 
she  might  not  discover  it ;  be- 
sides,  even  among  women,  some 
play  for  happiness  and  some 
for  other  things :  "  We  all  build 
our  own  little  heavens  or  hells," 
he  thought,  "and  of  queer 
material ;  often  not  knowing 
which  is  which  till  we  have 
passed  the  gateway." 

All  this  he  thought  out  in 
the  train,  on  the  platform  at 
Ashford,  where  he  had  to 
change  carriages,  and  in  the 
fly  on  the  long  drive  to  the 
sleepy  -  looking  hotel  and  the 
rooms  for  which  he  had  tele- 
graphed. He  wondered  why  he 
did  not  feel  more  acutely  the 
shook  he  had  had,  for  he  hardly 
realised  that  it  was  one.  His 
love  for  Katherine  had  been 
the  strongest  feeling  of  his 
life,  she  dominated  it  now,  she 
would  to  its  end;  and  yet, 
though  she  would  never  be  his, 
though  his  lips  would  never 
touch  hers  again,  nor  her  head 
rest  on  his  shoulder  as  it  had 
done  in  that  divine  minute  in 
Brighton,  though  she  was  going 
to  give  herself  deliberately  to 
another  man — not  merely  her 
money  but  herself  body  and 
soul  —  he  was  taking  it  as 
calmly  as  though  it  were  all 
in  the  day's  work.  It  seemed 
to  hypnotise  him;  he  could 
feel  certain  minor  things  but 
this  had  left  him  with  only 
a  dazed  feeling  of  surprise,  a 
desire  to  escape  everything 
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and  to  go  to  the  other  side 
of  the  world.  "The  other 
side  of  the  world,"  he  said 
to  himself  again,  half  a  dozen 
times ;  to  stay  here,  on  this 
side,  any  longer  was  a  thing 
he  oould  not  face.  He  quailed 
at  the  thought  of  it.  Then 
suddenly  he  realised  why  he 
took  it  all  so  calmly ;  she 
was  giving  herself  to  Derby- 
shire— herself,  her  voice,  her 
hands,  her  damnable  money ; 
but  all  the  time  she  loved 
him  —  him,  George  Wendern. 
She  was  desperately  giving  the 
other  man  her  body  but  not 
her  soul — that  was  his — his. 
Some  higher,  better,  tenderer 
self  that  lived  in  her,  and  that 
the  lower  self  bolted  and  barred 
away  from  him,  looked  through 
its  prison  windows  and  would 
escape  to  him,  do  what  she 
would.  She  might  live  in 
Derbyshire's  oastle,  and  trail 
into  palaces  to  make  her  curt- 
seys to  kings  and  queens  as 
much  as  she  pleased,  all  the 
time  her  soul  would  be  his — 
George  Wendern's.  It  would 
follow  him  and  he  would  realise 
it,  feel  it  with  him,  when  he 
was  in  the  little  shanty  that 
should  never  know  anything 
but  human  love  and  hope  and 
endeavour.  "  My  God,"  he 
said  to  himself,  "  I  can  under- 
stand now  why  Christ  was 
born  in  a  manger." 

And  so  he  loved  her,  for 
why  should  he  deny  himself? 
— loved  her  again,  though  as 
it  were  from  the  clouds,  more 
perhaps  than  he  had  ever 
done  in  his  life. 

He  felt,  too,  that  he  had 
done  well  in  coming  to  \Vin- 
ohelsea.  That  its  stillness  and 


peace  would  clear  the  cobwebs 
from  his  brain.  As  if  to  help 
towards  it,  the  cable  that  was 
sent  on  an  hour  after  his 
arrival  was  a  good  one.  Ah  1 
Soon  he  would  be  a  free  man, 
free  of  all  the  obligations  that 
fettered  him  now.  He  imagined 
the  blue  sea  over  which  he 
would  scud  on  board  a  ship 
with  white  sails.  He  remem- 
bered, with  a  cynical  smile, 
that  the  day  of  white  sails  was 
at  an  end,  the  thud  -  thud  of 
the  engines  had  taken  their 
place;  no  matter,  if  realities 
had  lost  some  of  their  beauty, 
dreams  need  not  truckle  to 
them. 

Then  some  demon  suggested, 
"  But  if  everything  goes  wrong, 
if,  after  all,  the  Dock  case  fails 
—  if  Lant  plays  false  and 
doesn't  advance  the  £10,000— 
if  you  have  to  meet  those  men 
at  supper  knowing  that  no 
cheques  will  be  given  them,  and 
to  tell  them  the  whole  thing 
is  a  fiasco,  that  the  transfers 
must  be  torn  up,  the  cer- 
tificates carried  home  again, 
that  there  is  no  money  for 
them — that  the  whole  thing  is 
a  swindle?" 

He  faced  the  possibility 
calmly,  his  pulse  hardly  moved. 
But  he  remembered  a  speech  at 
the  deputation  and  thought  of 
the  second  it  takes  to  pull  a 
trigger.  "After  all,  there  is 
one  great  solution  for  all  ills," 
he  told  himself;  "death  and 
the  gravedigger  between  them 
give  it,  even  to  the  poorest 
devil  at  last." 

In  the  twilight  he  went  down 
to  the  sea.  He  had  begun 
already  to  think  out  some  plan 
of  life  worth  a  man's  living. 
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He  knew  that  his  desire  to  live 
any  life  at  all  was  a  make- 
believe,  and  yet  he  persevered. 
The  happiest  people  in  creation, 
it  seemed  to  him,  were  the 
working  poor,  the  most  respon- 
sible— the  working  rich.  But 
his  strongest  feeling  concerning 
himself  was,  as  he  had  said  on 
an  impulse  to  Joe,  and  it  had 
been  growing  on  him  since, 
that  he  ought  to  be  shot. 
"But  no,  George  Wendern,1' 
he  said,  "that  shall  not  be 
the  end,  and  your  food  for 
thought  is  set  out  ready  for 
you  when  you  are  in  your 
shanty  on  Sandway  Strip ; 
may  it  be  a  sacrament  to 
you." 

He  choked  as  he  said  it,  the 
curious  inability  to  feel,  the 
sense  of  being  hypnotised,  was 
drifting  away,  leaving  one  of 
desolation  and  misery.  After  all 
he  was  a  mortal  man  ;  and  there 
was  only  cold  comfort  in  the 
possession  of  Katherine's  soul ; 
he  wanted  her,  her  human  love 
— herself,  as  a  man  wants  the 
woman  he  adores.  He  olenohed 
his  teeth  to  bear  silently  and 
calmly  what  had  happened  to 
him.  Blue  skies  and  a  ship,  a 
shanty  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world,  what  did  he  care  for 
any  of  them  ?  He  wanted  the 
woman  of  his  heart,  the  one 
woman  of  his  life.  He  was 
baffled  and  cornered,  taken,  as 
he  expressed  it,  by  a  sidewalk 
into  hell,  and  for  one  moment 
in  the  darkness  on  the  deserted 
beach  he  threw  up  his  hands 
as  Katherine  had  done  in  the 
library  at  Princes  Gate  when 
the  door  closed  on  her  mother. 
"I  can't  stand  it,"  he  said, 
"nor  do  I  see  in  any  of  the 


fine  sentiments  with  which  we 
hedge  ourselves  round  a  reason 
why  I  should,  when  I  have 
discharged  the  obligations 
which  by  sheer  carelessness 
and  foolery  I  have  incurred. 
The  shareholders  will  be  safe 
soon,  there'll  be  fragments  to 
gather  up,  the  end  of  the  law- 
suit will  put  a  fortune  into  my 
hands.  I  must  find  a  little 
wisdom  to  deal  with  it — and 
that  is  all" 

Gradually  the  darkness 
gathered  round  him,  the  sound 
of  the  sea  was  in  his  ears,  the 
wind  swept  past ;  he  felt  as  if 
he  were  a  madman  keeping  his 
madness  well  in  hand  so  that 
no  one  would  suspect.  "My 
dear,"  he  said  to  her  in  his 
thoughts,  "I  shall  go  on  and 
love  you  as  long  as  1  live.  But 
it  must  be  as  far  off  from  you 
as  possible,  and  may  all  that 
you  get  in  exchange  give  you 
some  sort  of  satisfaction.  I 
have  been  a  brute  to  you  at 
odd  momenta  during  these  last 
hours,  but  luckily  you  won't 
know  or  even  guess  it" 

He  turned  his  face  towards 
the  long  road  that  led  to  the 
hotel  and  doggedly  made  him- 
self think  of  practical  things 
again.  He  wondered  if  El- 
worthy,  the  solicitor,  when  he 
made  out  the  lists  of  assets 
would  find  that  there  was 
enough  to  do  something  for  Mrs 
Berwick.  "  However,  I  hope 
Joe  will  marry  that  lady,"  he 
thought.  "If  he  does,  he'll  do 
me  another  good  turn  and  he 
won't  do  himself  a  bad  one, 
for  there's  a  curious  conscienti- 
ousness about  the  little  woman 
that  will  prevent  her  from 
bringing  disaster  on  any  one 
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with  whom  she  has  concern. 
I  hope  he  is  taking  her  to  the 
Carlton  this  evening." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  they 
were  at  the  Savoy,  at  one  of 
the  little  tables  by  a  window, 
and  between  the  excellent 
courses  that  both  of  them 
enjoyed,  as  only  those  do  who 
remember  poor  and  scanty 
food,  they  looked  out  at  the 
trees — they  wore  a  vivid  green 
in  the  softening  light  that 
comes  before  the  greyness — 
that  guarded  the  road  along 
which  the  tramoars  moved 
swiftly,  silently  almost,  with 
their  lamps  already  shining, 
making  them  seem  like  living 
monsters  apologetic  for  dese- 
crating the  beautiful  high- 
way by  the  river.  Joe  was 
absent-minded,  meditating  on 
the  news  about  Wendern  of 
which  Mrs  Berwick  told  him — 
that  is,  the  part  of  it  that 
related  to  Katherine  Fiffer 
and  Derbyshire.  For  the  rest, 
Wendern  had  sent  him  a  hur- 
ried line  telling  him  that  he 
had  an  appointment  at  the 
Grosvenor  Hotel  with  Christo- 
pher Lant  late  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  that  he  should  be 
back  for  it  and  for  the  meet- 
ing next  day;  but  he  had  not 
given  any  clue  to  his  present 
whereabouts.  The  letter  had 
been  written  at  the  office.  He 
had  felt  that  he  wanted  to  get 
away  even  from  the  friend  he 
liked  best,  and  Joe,  always 
queerly  sympathetic,  under- 
stood it. 

"Well,  a  woman  who  can 
throw  over  a  chap  like 
Wendern  for  one  like  Derby- 
shire isn't  worth  a  dead  jack- 
ass," was  his  comment.  "As 
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for  George,  why,  the  Dock  case 
will  be  finished  soon,  and 
there'll  be  plenty  of  birds  in 
the  air  for  him ;  he'll  bring  'em 
down  too,  you  may  be  certain 
of  that." 

"  You  think  it  will  be  finished 
by  Wednesday?0 

"  I  expect  so,"  he  answered. 
There  was  a  long  pause,  for 
many  things  were  in  Parker's 
mind  before  he  said,  "I'm 
afraid  you  won't  see  much  of 
me  between  this  and  then. 
I've  a  good  deal  to  do,  and  I've 
a  sister  at  Yarmouth  and  it's 
about  time  I  thought  of  going 
to  see  her." 

"Oh," — she  made  her  tone 
regretful,  though  in  reality  she 
felt  that  his  absence  would  be 
a  relief, — "  I  shall  miss  you." 

"Well,  if  you  take  it  that 
way  I  shall  be  satisfied.  I 
shall  be  in  on  Wednesday,  you 
may  be  certain  of  that,  and 
I'll  bring  one  or  two  little 
things  to  show  you.  I've  been 
considering  in  my  own  mind 
what  I'd  do  with  them,  and — " 
he  took  a  gulp  of  champagne, 
"I've  been  considering  about 
you  too,  Mrs  Berwick.  I'd 
like  you  to  know  it,  so  that 
you  can  make  up  your  mind 
what  you'll  do  if  I  think  it's 
wise  to  say  what's  in  mine." 

She  dropped  her  eyes.  "  Oh, 
Mr  Parker,  you  are  so  droll" 

"Well,  I  never  heard  it 
called  droll  before;  but  I'm 
*  lad  it  strikes  you  that  way. 
Anyhow,  I'll  be  in  between  six 
and  seven  on  Wednesday  and 
hear  how  things  are  going.  I 
think  I  shall  have  something 
of  my  own  to  tell  George  too ; 
you  might  say  so  if  he  comes 
first.  Meanwhile,  I'll  call  on 
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Mrs    Fiffer    before    I    go    to 
Yarmouth  and  let   her  know 


between  old  friends  like  us.     I 
oome  when  I  like — and  mean 


I  think  that  young  woman  has    to  go  on  with  it. 


got  the  worst  of  it." 

"  Mr  Wendern  hasn't  invited 
you  to  oome  in  on  Wednes- 
day ?  "  Mrs  Berwick  asked  dis- 
creetly. 

"No,  I  don't  know  that  he 
has,  but  that  doesn't  matter 


"Of  course,"  Mrs  Berwick 
answered  softly;  but  she  did 
not  mention  the  supper-party, 
for  Wendern  had  said  nothing 
about  inviting  him.  It  must 
be  repeated  that  she  was  a 
tactful  woman. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 


The  tension  of  the  days 
that  followed  was  almost  more 
than  Mrs  Berwick  could  bear. 
There  was  no  sign  from 
Wendern ;  Joe  Parker  sent 
her  a  picture  postcard  from 
Yarmouth,  on  which  he  had 
written  "With  best  wishes, 
from  J.  P.,"  but  she  heard 
nothing  else  from  him. 

With  the  Fitters  she  had  no 
communication  at  all ;  there 
were  particulars  of  the  Kenton 
catastrophe  in  the  papers,  and 
paragraphs  about  Lord  Derby- 
shire's accession  to  the  title 
and  his  engagement  to  a  great 
American  heiress  who  would 
increase  considerably  his  al- 
ready immense  income ;  and  it 
was  stated  that  the  marriage 
would  take  place  soon  and 
quietly.  Katherine  used  his 
newly  acquired  oar  once  or 
twice ;  and  her  mother  was  to 
be  seen  whirling  away  in  the 
Fiffer  one.  But  visits  between 
the  two  houses  in  Princes  Gate 
had  seemingly  oome  to  an  end. 

"  They  have  forgotten ;  these 
people  always  forget,"  Mrs 
Berwick  thought  a  little 
bitterly  as  the  days  went  by 
and  no  sign  was  made  to  her. 
"  They  take  you  up  on  a  freak 


or  impulse  because  you  amuse 
them,  or  can  be  of  use  to  them, 
or  because  you  oome  across 
their  path  and  they  are  too 
polite  not  to  be  civil  before  you 
get  out  of  it — but  care  1  nobody 
who  is  rich  cares  for  women 
who  are  poor  and  of  no  posi- 
tion ;  though  occasionally  they 
are  kind — as  a  matter  of  moral 
duty.  Oh,  how  I  hate  duty. 
I  should  like  to  escape  into  a 
big  generous  world  where  every 
one  could  be  natural  and  no 
one  was  snubbed  or  envied, 
and  one  never  had  to  be  under- 
hand in  little  things.'1  The 
last  sentence  betrayed  that 
Mrs  Berwick  had  an  outlook 
of  her  own,  though  it  might 
have  been  warped  or  mis- 
shapen by  circumstances. 

The  man  in  possession  was 
still  possessing  and  well  con- 
tent. The  servants  were  ap- 
peased by  the  £400  suddenly 
spent  in  the  household.  They 
were  really  devoted  to  Wen- 
dern ;  he  held  them  as  if  by  a 
spell,  and  not  even  the  proofs 
of  financial  embarrassment 
seriously  disturbed  their  belief 
in  his  making  things  right  for 
them.  Mrs  Berwick  herself 
had  been  immensely  comforted 
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by  the  £100  allotted  to  her ;  she 
had  paid  the  water  rate  for 
Mrs  Rigg  and  given  presents 
to  the  entire  family,  besides 
wiping  out  some  bills  of  her 
own. 

Monday  came,  Tuesday  — 
Wednesday  morning. 

The  supper  was  to  be  that 
night.  She  wondered  at  what 
time  Wendern  would  return. 
The  cables  had  oeased  since  he 
went  away — she  supposed  they 
had  been  sent  on  to  him;  but 
it  made  no  difference,  for  of 
their  contents  she  had  known 
little  or  nothing  when  he  was 
at  home.  Every  morning 
there  was  the  excitement  of 
reading  the  account  of  the 
Dock  case  in  the  paper;  it 
had  spread  out  a  good 
deal,  and  she  gathered  that 
fresh  complications  had  arisen. 
Still  the  crisis  had  been  reached 
at  last,  the  speeches  made,  and 
the  verdict  might  be  expected 
at  any  moment  It  was  not  in 
the  Wednesday  morning  paper, 
but  it  was  bound  to  come  that 
day ;  she  reckoned  up  the  dif- 
ference of  time,  and  felt  that 
any  moment  might  bring  it. 
She  was  more  feverishly 
anxious  than  Wendern  him- 
self, for  his  affairs  had  become 
a  terrible  anxiety  to  her ;  and 
her  own  future  as  well  as  his 
seemed  to  be  hanging  on  the 
result  of  the  trial.  Thank 
Heaven,  he  would  be  back  in 
a  few  hours.  She  was  half 
hysterical  with  nervousness 
and  a  sickening  fear,  for  which 
she  could  not  account ;  above 
all,  with  a  mad  longing  to  see 
him.  She  felt  lonely,  shackled, 
bewildered,  all  by  turns,  and 
only  occasionally  and  in  sheer 


desperation  did  she  think  of 
Joe  Parker. 

The  morning  dragged  by, 
while  she  sat  in  her  usual 
place  by  the  writing  -  table. 
The  window  leading  out  to 
the  garden  had  been  closed. 
She  got  up  and  opened  it  to 
let  in  the  summer  air.  Then, 
for  the  first  time  since  their 
engagement,  she  saw  Katherine 
and  Derbyshire  together.  She 
had  not  yet  learnt  to  call  him 
by  his  new  title;  besides,  the 
funeral  that  gave  him  leave 
to  use  it  had  only  taken  place 
two  days  ago.  They  came  out 
of  the  Fiffer  house  on  to  the 
lawn,  and  were  evidently  deep 
in  conversation.  She  went 
out  and  walked  up  and  down, 
slowly,  in  the  soft  shade  on 
her  side  of  the  enclosure, 
carefully  crossing  their  path, 
thinking  they  were  certain 
to  stop  and  speak  to  her 
presently ;  but  they  passed 
twice,  apparently  without  see- 
ing her;  then  suddenly  Kath- 
erine turned  her  head  and 
asked,  "When  does  Mr  Wen- 
dern come  back?" 

"This  evening."  Mrs  Ber- 
wick gathered  her  wits  to- 
gether and  smiled,  but  the  two 
people,  interested  in  themselves, 
went  on.  They  wanted  none 
of  her,  they  had  ignored  her, 
she  told  herself,  as  she  went 
back  to  the  morning-room,  but 
she  was  used  to  not  being 
wanted;  she  remembered  that 
it  had  been  difficult  to  find 
any  one  who  thought  her  even 
worthy  of  her  hire.  Joe  Park- 
er was  the  one  exception  to  the 
rule.  He  was  coming  between 
six  and  seven  that  afternoon, 
he  had  said  so,  and  he  was  a 
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rook  to  lean  upon,  a  man  who 
kept  his  word;  for  the  first 
time  she  thought  of  him  not 
only  gratefully,  but  almost  with 
affection. 

"And  if  he  asks  me,  I'll 
marry  him,"  she  told  herself. 
He  was  good-natured  and  kind- 
hearted,  and  though  she  was 
not  a  bit  in  love  with  him, 
it  would  be  suoh  a  blessed 
thing  to  escape  from  poverty 
for  good  and  all,  to  get  away 
from  servitude,  to  be  nat- 
ural and  —  and  —  if  she  was 
to  know  peace  of  mind  —  she 
must  go  far  away  from 
George  Wendern,  she  realised 
that  it  was  the  only  way. 
"How  women  suffer,"  she 
oried  aloud  without  knowing 
it»  "  gftgi^d  and  bound  and 
helpless;  how  they  suffer,  and 
men  never  dream  it,  or  care 
as  little  as  they  appear  to 
know  it, — oh,  what  fools  we 
are — what  fools."  She  put  her 
hands  to  her  head  for  a  moment, 
then  cooled  her  eyes  with  a  soft 
handkerchief  dipped  into  the 
water  of  a  bowl  of  roses.  In  ten 
minutes  she  was  herself  again. 

At  last  the  afternoon. 

She  saw  the  flowers  arrive 
in  a  waggon,  stacks  of  them, 
tall  trees  and  boxes  of  foliage 
to  make  a  background  for  the 
band,  which  was  to  be  put  at 
the  far  end  of  the  dining- 
room  near  the  orange  -  trees, 
on  a  sort  of  dais  away  from  the 
windows  that  led  out  to  the 
garden  and  the  lawn.  When 
she  went  to  see  what  was  being 
done  soon  after  four  o'clock, 
Rogers  and  his  people  were 
busy  with  the  table;  it 
was  being  laid  for  twenty  or 
more,  she  thought,  but  she  had 


not  intellect  enough  left  to 
oount  the  places.  They  stopped 
when  she  entered,  as  if  they 
resented  her  coming.  The  ser- 
vants never  forgot,  and  she 
knew  it,  that  Mrs  Berwick 
might  be  a  lady,  or  think  her- 
self one ;  but  she  was  paid  to 
be  there,  just  the  same  as  they 
were,  and  between  them  there 
was  always  much  civility,  but 
also  some  veiled  resentment, 
which  occasionally  expressed 
itself  on  their  side  in  a  little 
venturing  familiarity. 

" 1  came  to  see  the  flowers, 
they  are  really  beautiful,"  she 
said  loftily ;  she  found  loftiness 
a  diplomatic  attitude. 

44  They 're  not  bad,"  Rogers 
answered  condescendingly;  "Mr 
Wendern  wants  things  done 
handsomely  to  -  night."  He 
went  to  the  sideboard  and 
began  to  take  the  foil  and 
wire  off  the  corks  of  some 
extra  bottles  of  champagne, 
leaving  only  the  strings  to 
be  out,  before  laying  them 
down  :  they  looked  better  with 
the  foil  on  for  the  table. 
"This  is  the  brand  you're  so 
fond  of — extra  dry,"  he  said, 
and  looked  round  with  a  smile ; 
he  bad  grown  less  respectful 
since  it  had  struck  him  that 
she  might  be  left  unpaid  with 
the  rest,  and  find  it  as  incon- 
venient as  any  of  them. 

"Continue  your  work,  Rog- 
ers, and  be  good  enough  not 
to  make  any  remarks." 

"Certainly,  ma'am." 

She  went  up  to  the  orange- 
trees  and  lingered;  not  choos- 
ing to  be  hurried  away  by  the 
impatient  glances  of  the  ser- 
vants, unlocked  the  door  behind 
the  trees  and  looked  out  at  the 
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green  expanse  beyond.  She 
oould  see  the  Fiffer  windows 
on  the  right,  half  screened  by 
the  trees  that,  tall  and  straight, 
more  or  less  hid  them;  a 
little  journeying  breeze  wan- 
dered by  and  lifted  the  leaves 
on  its  way,  so  that  she  saw 
the  white  curtains  of  the  room 
she  knew  to  be  Katherine's. 
She  closed  the  door  and  went 
back  towards  the  table  that 
was  a  chaos  at  present  with 
preparations  for  the  night's 
festivity. 

Suddenly,  through  the  open 
door,  she  saw  Wendern *s  kit- 
bags  being  carried  across  the 
hall  towards  the  stairs. 

He  had  come  back  1 

She  nearly  cried  out  for  joy 
and  relief;  she  oould  scarcely 
hide  her  excitement.  "Oh — " 
she  went  forward  with  a  quick- 
ness that  was  promptly  checked. 
On  the  threshold  she  found 
herself  face  to  face  with  him. 
"Oh,  Mr  Wendern,  you  have 
come!  And  you  look  much 
better — it  has  done  you  good  ? 
Did  the  motor  meet  you?  I 
heard  that  it  came  from  the 
makers  this  morning."  A  little 
resentment  darted  into  her  heart 
as  she  thought  that  perhaps 
Rogers  had  known  the  hour 
of  his  return,  and  she  had  been 
cheated  of  some  anticipation. 

"I  am  much  better,"  Wen- 
dern answered  with  a  grateful 
smile :  he  seemed  pleased  to  see 
her.  "I've  been  to  the  sea 
and  rested ;  and — no,  the  motor 
didn't  meet  me;  I  came  in  a 
taxi.  But  I  shall  want  it," 
he  added,  turning  to  Rogers; 
"  I  am  going  out  again  at  five, 
or  soon  after  wards."  He  looked 
anxiously  at  the  preparations 


for  the  feast,  and  seemed  to 
have  some  plan  in  his  head : 
she  wondered  what  it  might 
be.  Hardly  knowing  what  she 
did,  she  followed  him  to  the 
morning-room ;  it  worried  him, 
and  she  knew  it, — he  expected 
her  to  leave  him  alone  after 
the  morning.  But  it  was  no 
good — she  had  to  follow  him; 
she  felt  irresponsible,  almost 
hypnotised.  He  waited  for 
her  to  go,  but  she  wouldn't 
take  the  hint — she  couldn't 
go,  she  wouldn't. 

"  Is  there  a  telegram  for 
me?"  He  rang  the  bell  im- 
patiently and  asked  Rogers. 

"No,  sir,  none  has  come." 

There  was  a  sound  of  the 
front  door  being  noisily  closed. 
"  Perhaps  that's  it ;  go  and 
see,"  escaped  Wendern's  lips. 
Then  she  knew  that  his  calm- 
ness, like  her  own,  was  assumed. 

Rogers  looked  behind  him. 
"  It's  Mr  Tillatt,  sir,  he  always 
comes  in  that  way." 

"Tillatt— who's  he?" 

"The  man  in  possession, 
sir." 

"He  gives  himself  dreadful 
airs,"  Mrs  Berwick  said,  "and 
always  goes  in  and  out  by 
the  front  door." 

"Never  mind — he'll  go  into 
hell  by  the  front  door  some 
day  and  never  come  out."  He 
turned  to  her  when  Rogers 
had  gone  and  explained,  "I 
thought  a  cable  would  have 
been  here  by  this  time." 

Then,  not  able  to  restrain 
herself,  she  burst  out  with, 
"  Oh,  I  hope  it  will  be  all  right. 
It  will  end  to-day,  I  know — I 
saw  it  in  the  paper." 

He  gave  a  little  shrug,  and 
went  up  to  the  writing-table. 
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She  felt  that  she  ought  to 
leave  the  room,  bat  still  some- 
thing  held  her  there.  "If  it 
doesn't  come  soon/'  he  said, 
as  if  speaking  to  himself 
rather  than  to  her,  "I  shall 
be  up  a  tree." 

"Mr  Wendern,"  she  spoke 
on  an  impulse,  "you  told  me 
you  were  giving  this  supper- 
party  to  the  shareholders  of 
the  Syndicate?" 

"  Quite  right.  I'm  giving  it 
to  some  of  them." 

"  I  heard — it — was  not  doing 
very  well?" 

"It's  doing  very  badly. 
Financial  paper  to-day  had  a 
long  article  about  it." 

"Oh,  but  that's  good,  isn't 
it  ?  "  she  asked,  and  looked  up 
sympathetic  and  appealing. 

"  Well,  no,"  he  answered 
with  a  cynical  smile,  "  not  very 
—it  denounces  it  as  a  wild-oat 
scheme." 

"  Oh " 

"Perhaps  because  it  wasn't 
bribed  to  say  the  reverse." 

"  I'm  sure  that's  it." 

"Well  —  you  are  a  nice 
woman — but  you  know  nothing 
about  it.  Personally,  I  think 
the  paper  is  right." 

"Oh—"  she  said  again  as 
if  alarmed,  though  she  was 
soothed  at  being  called  a 
nice  woman, — "but  mayn't  I 
know  something  about  it  be- 
fore the  rest  do?  Anything 

that  concerns  you "  She 

clasped  her  hands  against  her 
bosom. 

A  little  apprehension  came 
into  his  face  again,  as  if 
he  feared  another  scene  was 
coming.  But  a  look  at  her  face 
showed  that  she  had  herself  well 


under  control.  "The  Syndi- 
cate is,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
doing  very  badly."  He  waited 
a  moment.  "The  very  little 
shareholders  are  safe,  but  some 
others,  reckless  beggars  or 
fat,  living  in  well  -  feathered 
nests,  came  in  on  the  strength 
of  my  name.  I've  called  them 
together,  as  well  as  some  other 
unfortunate  devils  to  whom  I 
owe  money  —  perhaps  they'll 
get  a  cheque  each.  If  the 
cable  is  good,  I  mean  if  the 
lawsuit  is  over,  they  will ;  if 
it  is  not " 

"If— if  it  is  not?" 

"Then  I  shall  still  be  able 
to  pay  them  off  from  another 
source — and  to-night  —  before 
they  leave  the  house  "  He 
waited  again,  a  queer  look 
came  into  his  eyes.  "If  any- 
thing should  prevent  that — 
why,  it  will  be  amusing  to  see 
them  riotous  with  rage." 

"Oh,  Mr  Wendern,  how  can 
you  risk  it  ?  " 

"Don't  be  afraid.  Besides, 
it's  the  risks  that  give  life 
some  of  its  best  excitements ;  it 
would  be  dull  without  them. 
The  not  will  be  short,  if  there 
is  one  at  all  Have  you  seen 
anything  of  our  friends  over 
the  way?"  He  nodded  towards 
the  garden. 

"  Miss  Fiffer  was  walking  up 
and  down  the  garden  with 
Lord  Derbyshire — I  mean  Lord 
Kenton — this  morning,  but  I 
only  spoke  to  her  for  a  mo- 
ment. They  didn't  seem  very 
happy,"  she  added,  for  it  had 
struck  her  curiously  afterwards 
how  unloverlike  had  been  their 
attitude.  "  I  passed  Mrs  Fiffer 
out  driving  this  afternoon,  and 
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she  looked  very  cross  —  she 
didn't  see  me " 

"  Ah— I  heard  the  door  bell." 
He  raised  his  head. 

"  How  acute  your  hearing  is, 
I  didn't  notice  it." 

"There  are  times  when  one 
can  hear  the  rustle  of  an  angel's 
wing  in  Paradise  or  the  grin  of 
a  fiend  in  hell." 

Rogers  brought  in  a  buff 
envelope.  There  was  a  slight 
convulsive  movement  of  Wen- 
dern's  fingers  when  he  opened 
it,  but  he  showed  no  sign  as  he 
read  it,  and  she  was  not  sure 
whether  it  was  the  oable  or 
merely  an  ordinary  telegram. 
"  There  is  no  answer,"  he  said 
to  Rogers,  and  stared  at  it 
absently,  then  turned  away 
with  it  in  his  hand. 

For  the  life  of  her  she 
couldn't  ask  if  it  was  the 
verdict ;  he  never  allowed  him- 
self to  be  questioned,  he  re- 
sented it.  She  waited  silently 
with  her  hands  clasped,  hoping 
he  would  speak;  it  seemed  to 
her  that  the  seconds,  as  they 
went  by,  lingered  to  hear,  and 
the  clock  ticked  more  loudly 
than  usual ;  but  he  said  noth- 
ing. When  she  could  bear  it 
no  longer  a  little  sound  came 
from  her  lips  —  it  served  to 
bring  her  back  to  his  remem- 
brance. 

"Do  you  know  anything 
about  Joe  Parker? "he  asked. 
"  Has  he  come  back  from  Yar- 
mouth ?  " 

She  tried  to  answer  natur- 
ally. "  Yes.  He  said  he  would 
come  in  between  six  and  seven 
to-day — that  he  might  have 
something  to  tell  you." 

Wendern  looked  at  the  clock. 


"I  can't  wait  for  him."  He 
rang  again  and  asked  Rogers, 
"Is  the  motor  at  the  door?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Good."  He  thrust  the 
oable  or  telegram  into  his 
pocket  and  looked  puzzled,  as 
if  trying  to  remember  some- 
thing, and  quite  unconscious 
of  Mrs  Berwick's  anxiety.  "  If 
Joe  comes,  you  must  keep  him 
till  I  return,"  he  said  in  an 
absent  voice ;  then  recovering 
his  self-possession,  he  asked 
with  the  smile  that  always 
made  her  heart  beat  quicker, 
"I  hope  he  took  care  of  you 
while  I  was  away?" 

"Yes,  yes,  thank  you,"  she 
said  almost  impatiently, — what 
did  anything  matter  to  her 
except  this — this — man's  con- 
cerns ? 

"That's  right,"  he  nodded 
approvingly.  "If  I'm  not 
back  when  he  comes,  tell  him 
I've  gone  to  the  Grosvenor 
Hotel  to  see  Lant,  and  ask 
him  to  wait  for  me,"  —  he 
stopped  abruptly  and  looked 
at  his  watch.  "A  quarter 
past  five — plenty  of  time.  I 
must  see  how  the  supper-table 
is  going  to  look.  Tell  Joe 
about  the  party — but  of  course 
you  did? — say  I  want  him 
to  come,  I  forgot  to  invite 
him." 

"Oh,  I'm  so  glad— I  didn't 
tell  him  anything  about  it — I 
thought  you  might  be  angry 
— but  I  did  so  hope  he  would 
be  invited,"  she  had  been  quite 
embarrassed  at  the  thought  of 
his  not  coming. 

Wendern  went  quickly  back 
to  the  dining-room,  and  again 
she  followed  him;  it  was  no 
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good,  she  couldn't  help  it ;  she 
noticed  how  tall  he  looked, 
perhaps  because  he  wore  the 
thin  loose  overcoat  in  whioh 
he  had  oome  up  from  Win- 
ohelsea. 

"Rogers,"  he  said,  "Mr 
Parker  will  sit  at  the  other 
end.  See  there  is  plenty  of 
champagne,  a  bottle  to  every 
man,  and  pat  it  on  the  table 
so  that  they  can  help  them- 
selves. Yes,  that  chair  for  Mr 
Parker — that's  right,  but  closer 
to  the  trees, — it's  a  long  table 
— they  make  a  good  back- 
ground. I  shall  want  pen  and 
ink  put  near  me,"  he  felt  in 
his  breast-pocket;  Mrs  Ber- 
wick divined  that  he  touched 
a  cheque-book.  He  looked  to- 
wards the  clock.  "Twenty 
minutes  past  five,  I  must  go." 

He  went  out  into  the  hall 
again,  and  yet  again  she  fol- 
lowed him.  Some  abject  fear  she 
didn't  stay  to  define  impelled 
her.  Suddenly  he  darted  back 
to  the  morning-room.  Cran- 
ing her  neck,  she  saw  that 
he  went  towards  the  writing- 
table.  Her  hearing  was  as 
acute  as  his  own  now.  She 
heard  the  little  jingle  of  some 
keys  as  he  took  them  from  his 
pocket,  and  the  opening  and 
shutting  of  a  drawer — the 
bottom  one  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  table.  She  recog- 
nised a  little  squeaking  sound 
it  made.  When  he  returned 
she  knew  that  he  had  put 
something  into  the  side-pocket 
of  his  overcoat ;  a  look  of  de- 
termination was  on  his  face. 

A  spasm  of  wild  terror 
passed  through  her,  an  awful 
thought  possessed  her.  "Oh, 


Mr  Wendern,"  she  said  in 
an  undertone,  so  that  they 
might  not  hear  her  in  the 
dining-room,  "where  are  you 
going?"  She  olntohed  at  his 
sleeve.  "What  are  you  going 
to  do?" 

He  looked  at  her  surprised, 
half  amused  in  a  sorry  way, 
for  he  saw  that  she  was  dis- 
tracted. "I  don't  know,"  be 
answered.  "  A  rudderless  ship 
sometimes  goes  where  no  steers- 
man would  have  driven  it" 
He  took  a  step  towards  the 
door.  As  he  opened  it  he 
looked  back.  His  tone  waa 
kind,  almost  affectionate,  and 
she  realised  it  "You'll  see 
to  everything,  I  know,"  he 
said  ;  "  you  always  do.  By 
the  way,  that  band  hasn't  been 
told  what  it  is  to  play,  has  it  ? 
Find  out  what  they  can  do, 
and  turn  on  anything  you 
think  appropriate." 

"It  ought  to  be  lively." 

"As  yon  please,"  he  an- 
swered with  a  shrug.  "The 
•Last  Poet/  if  yon  like,"  She 
gave  a  little  gasp,  but  before 
she  could  speak  he  added, 
"  Mind  you  tell  Joe  he  must 
be  here  to-night"  He  took 
her  hand.  "And  be  good  to 
him.  He's  the  best  chap  in 
the  world,  the  best  friend  I 
ever  had.  Au  revoir  again." 
In  a  moment  he  had  gone. 
He  looked  back  at  her  with  a 
smile  and  a  triumphant  look  in 
his  eyes.  . 

She  staggered  to  the  morn- 
ing-room and  managed  to  open 
the  window,  for  she  couldn't 
breathe;  she  was  dazed,  para- 
lysed with  terror.  It  seemed 
as  if  some  other  self  than  the 
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one  of  which  she  was  con- 
scious knew  and  saw  tragedy 
approaching,  but  had  not  yet 
withdrawn  the  veil  that  hid 
it  from  her  actual  eyes.  If 
only  she  had  known  what  the 
cable  held, — if  it  was  the  cable, 
— but  if  it  had  been  the  ver- 
dict he  would  surely  have  told 
her.  Besides,  it  would  have 
been  in  the  evening  paper, 
which  had  come  half  an  hour 
ago.  She  was  certain  it  was 
not  there.  She  snatched  it  up 
from  the  sofa  and  turned  it 
over  again,  as  she  had  done 
when  it  came,  from  end  to 
end.  No,  not  a  word  concern- 
ing the  Dock  case.  There  was 
some  mystery  she  couldn't 
fathom,  some  terrible  crisis 
at  hand.  She  felt  that  it  had 
to  do  with  Christopher  Lant, 
and  that  on  the  interview 
between  him  and  Wendern 
everything  depended.  A  score 
of  suggestions  came  crowd- 
ing into  her  brain — impossible 
meanings  to  every  word  he 
had  spoken,  impossible  end- 
ings of  the  present  situation, 
of  ways  out  of  the  maze  in 
which  she  seemed  to  be  stand- 
ing. If  the  Dock  case  went 
right — if  the  verdict  came — 
if  Wendern  really  had  the 
money  to  pay  off  these  share- 
holders who  were  coming  to 

supper For  a  moment  it 

went  through  her  that  he  was 
bluffing  them.  After  all,  fas- 
cinating men  had  been  known 
to  do  terribly  unexpected  and 
shady  things.  Suppose  mat- 
ters had  gone  so  wrong  with 
liini  that  he  meant  to  bolt 
and  leave  every  one  in  the 
lurch?  She  pulled  up  with  a 


start,  and  hated  herself  for  the 
moment's  suspicion.  George 
Wendern  do  so  mean  a  thing ! 
He  wouldn't,  he  wouldn't — she 
knew  it.  He  was  like  no  one 
else  in  the  world,  and,  oh !  she 
loved  him  as  she  had  never 
loved  any  one  on  earth.  She 
would  never  own  it  or  betray 
it,  but  her  heart  and  soul 
knew  it  and  would  know  it 
to  all  eternity.  Moreover,  she 
loved  him  so  well  that  beyond 
all  things  she  longed  for  his 
happiness,  though  she  might 
never  for  a  moment  share  it, 
except  with  the  joy  of  an 
onlooker.  It  was  a  proof  of 
how  utterly  beyond  her  reach 
she  knew  him  to  be  that  she 
could  contemplate  marriage, 
and  even  contentment,  with 
Joe  Parker ;  but  she  was  so 
tired  of  steering  her  own  life, 
she  longed  for  dependence  on 
a  man  —  a  strong,  straight, 
clean  -  souled  man  who  would 
take  care  of  her  and  give  her 
the  shelter  and  safety  of  his 
strength.  Then,  she  felt,  it 
would  be  possible  to  live, 
even  to  be  content,  though 
romance  and  all  the  happy 
dreams  that  come  of  love  and 
passion  were  for  ever  beyond 
her  reach. 

The  clock  chimed  half -past 
five.  He  was  at  the  Grosvenor 
by  this  time;  she  wondered 
what  he  and  Lant  had  to 
say  to  each  other.  She  had 
rather  liked  Lant :  a  vulgar 
man  and  probably  an  impos- 
tor— for  she  had  summed  him 
up  quickly,  but  with  gener- 
ous impulses,  easy-going  and 
full  of  compliments  to  women, 
perhaps 
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The  telephone  bell  rang. 

With  a  oaution  that  was 
natural  to  her,  she  flew  to  the 
door  and  closed  it,  then  back  to 
the  receiver. 

"Mrs  Berwick?" 

"Yes,  I'm  here."  It  was 
George  Wendern 'a  voice,  un- 
troubled, and  yet  there  was  a 
note  of  agitation  in  it  that  she 
felt,  rather  than  heard. 

"My  dear  lady,"  he  said, 
"  will  you  be  so  very  kind  as  to 
make  yourself  look  charming — 
though  you  always  do ;  and  if 
I'm  not  back  in  time  I  want 
you  to  be  in  the  drawing- 
room  to  receive  my  guests  for 
me  when  they  arrive  at  eleven 
o'clock." 

"Oh— I  couldn't— I  should 
be  afraid " 

"You  will  do  it  perfectly," 
she  imagined  the  little  smile 
with  which  he  said  it.  "  Talk 
to  them,  be  as  gracious  as  you 
always  are,  make  any  excuse 
you  like  for  my  absence,  say 
that  I've  been  away,  that 
unexpected  business  has  de- 
tained me,  but  I  am  hurry- 
ing back.  At  a  quarter  past 
eleven,  if  I  have  not  arrived, 
bring  them  down  to  the 
dining-room,  and  do  me  the 
great  kindness  to  have  supper 
with  us " 

"  Have  supper  with  you " 

she  gasped. 

"  If  you  will  ?  I  want  you  to 
sit  at  the  head  of  the  table. 
Tell  them  to  alter  my  place  to 
the  other  end,  where  Joe  was 
to  sit,  then  I  can  slip  in  through 
the  conservatory — see  that  the 
door  is  unlocked,  and  I  will 
take  my  place  with  my  back 
to  the  orange-trees — at  worst 


I  shall  be  there  before  you  are 
halfway  through." 

"Halfway  through "  she 

echoed  faintly. 

"  By  that  time  you  will  have 
charmed  them  all." 

"  Oh,  but  must  I  come  down 
to  supper  with  them  f  " 

He  took  no  notice  and  went 
on.  "Tell  me  you  will  be  as 
kind  as  you  always  are  and  do 
what  I  ask?" 

"Oh,  Mr  Wendern,"  she 
sighed  again,  while  a  vision  of 
herself  in  her  soft  grey  satin 
dress  with  black  velvet  bows 
and  paste  buckles — and  of  a 
score  of  men  admiring  her,  and 
no  rival  in  the  field — went 
through  her. 

"Two  of  your  friends  will 
be  there,  Joe  Parker  and — 
Mr  — Mr  Bulson,  wasn't  it? 
—  put  them  on  either  side 
of  you  and  make  time  if 
I  am  not  there  —  you  will 
do  it?" 

"  Oh,  if  you  wish " 

"  I  knew  you  would,  you  are 
always  amiable,  and  yon  help 
me  greatly  by  promising  to  do 
this.  Before  I  make  my  ulti- 
mate communication  to  them, 
if — if  it  is  necessary  " — he  laid 
a  queer  emphasis  on  the  word 
— "  I  will  make  a  sign  and  you 
shall  escape."  A  little  sound 
that  he  had  not  intended  her 
to  hear  came  through  as  he 
put  down  the  receiver  ;  it  sent 
another  stab  of  terror  through 
her.  Something  was  going  to 
happen,  she  knew  it,  but  she 
had  no  clue  to  what  it  might 
be.  She  supposed  him  to  be 
at  the  Grosvenor  Hotel,  but 
nothing  had  betrayed  whether 
any  one  else  was  in  the  room 
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when  he  telephoned,  or  where 
the  message  oame  from.  She 
looked  at  the  olook  again — 
only  five  minutes  since  the  bell 
rang — twenty-five  since  he  had 
left  the  house,  but  she  felt  that 
a  great  deal  had  occurred  in 
them.  She  threw  herself  on 
the  sofa,  and  for  a  few  minutes 
tried  to  make  herself  unconsci- 
ous of  everything  about  her, 
of  everything  that  might  hap- 
pen; her  nerves  and  brain 
needed  some  rest  from  the 
tension  of  the  last  hour. 

"If  only  Joe  Parker  would 
oome,"  she  moaned  presently ; 
and  dragging  herself  to  the 
looking-glass  stood  critically 
examining  her  face.  Haggard 
and  old,  with  lines  about  the 
mouth  and  eyes, — and  what  a 
difference  it  made  when  her 
hair  was  pushed  back  from  her 
temples.  Joe  mustn't  see  her 
like  this  —  and  he  would  be 
here  directly.  She  cooled  her 
eyes  with  her  hands  and  ar- 


ranged her  hair;  she  knew 
that  the  well-out  skirt  and  the 
dainty  muslin  blouse  she  wore 
were  becoming,  if  she  could  rid 
her  face  of  its  careworn  expres- 
sion she  could  gather  courage 
for  the  interview  with  him. 
Thank  goodness,  he  was  coming 
to  supper. 

Then  she  remembered  Wen- 
dern's  instructions  and  went 
to  the  dining-room  again.  She 
managed  to  put  on  a  haughty 
manner — or  what  she  meant  to 
be  one  —  while  she  made  the 
alterations  he  had  indicated, 
and  explained  to  the  servants 
that  Mr  Wendern  had  just 
telephoned  them,  and  that  if 
he  were  not  back  she  would 
take  his  place  at  the  table. 

They  were  astounded.  "Well, 
I  never  did,"  Rogers  said  when 


she  had 


gone. 


"I   shouldn't 


wonder  if  she  plays  first  fiddle 
here :  she  will  if  we  don't  look 
out,  or  it  looks  very  much 
like  it." 


(To  be  continued.) 
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A    NIGHT    IN    SHERWOOD. 
BY  ALFRED  NOTES. 

The  scene  is  a  glade  in  Sherwood  Forest,  shoving  on  the  right  the  mouth  of 
the  outlaws'  cave,  and  on  the  left  a  small  log-hut.  It  is  about  sunset. 
The  giant  figure  of  LITTLE  JOHN  comes  out  of  the  cave,  singing. 

LITTLE  JOHN. 

When  Spring  comes  back  to  England 
And  crowns  her  brows  with  may, 

Round  the  merry  moonlit  world 
She  goes  the  greenwood  way. 

[He  stops  and  calls  in  stentorian  tones.] 

Much  !   Much  !   Much  !   Where  has  he  vanished  now  ? 
Where  has  that  monstrous  giant  the  miller's  son 
Hidden  himself? 

[Enter  MUCH,   a  dwarf -like  figure,   carrying  a   large 
bundle  of  ferns.] 

MUCH. 

Hush,  hush,  child,  here  I  am ! 
And  here's  our  fairy  feather-beds,  ha !  ha ! 
Come,  praise  me,  praise  me,  for  a  thoughtful  parent. 
There's  nothing  makes  a  better  bed  than  ferns 
Either  for  sleeping  sound  or  rosy  dreams. 

LITTLE  JOHN. 

Take  care  the  fern- seed  that  the  fairies  use 
Fall  not  among  thy  yellow  looks,  my  Titan, 
Or  thou'lt  wake  up  invisible.     There's  none 
Too  much  of  Much  already. 

MUCH. 
[Looking  up  at  him  impudently.] 

It  would  take 

Our  big  barn  full  of  fern-seed,  I  misdoubt, 
To  make  thee  walk  invisible,  Little  John, 
My  trim  Tom  Thumb !     And,  in  this  troublous  age 
Of  forest-laws,  if  we  night-walking  minions, 
We  gentlemen  of  the  moon,  could  only  hunt 
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Invisible,  there's  many  and  many  of  us 
With  thumbs  lopped  off,  eyes  gutted  and  legs  pruned, 
Slick,  like  poor  pollarded  pear-trees,  would  be  lying 
Happy  and  whole  this  day  beneath  the  boughs. 

LITTLE  JOHN. 

Invisible?     Ay,  but  what  would  Jenny  say 

When  suoh  a  ghostly  midge,  as  Muoh  would  make, 

Sipped  at  her  cherry  lips. 

MUCH. 

Don't  joke  about  it! 
It  is  a  serious  matter.     Jenny  takes 
The  smallness  of  her  Muoh  sorely  to  heart ! 
And  though  I  often  tell  her  half  a  loaf 
(Ground  in  our  mill)  is  better  than  no  bread, 
She  weeps,  poor  thing,  that  an  impartial  heaven 
Bestows  on  her  so  small  a  Crumb  of  Bliss 
As  me  I     You'd  scarce  believe,  now,  half  the  nostrums, 
Possets  and  strangely  nasty  herbal  juices 
That  wench  has  made  me  gulp,  in  the  vain  hope 
That  I,  the  frog,  should  swell  to  an  ox  like  thee. 
Oh,  Little  John,  she's  desperate!     She'll  advance 
Right  inward  to  the  sources  of  creation. 
She'll  take  the  reins  of  the  world  in  hand.     She'll  stop 
The  sun  like  Joshua,  turn  the  moon  to  blood, 
But  if  I  have  to  swallow  half  the  herbs 
In  Sherwood,  I  shall  stalk  a  giant  yet, 
Shoulder  to  shoulder  with  thee,  Little  John, 
And  crack  thy  head  at  quarter-staff.     But  don't, 
Don't  joke  about  it.     Tis  a  serious  matter. 

LITTLE  JOHN. 

Into  the  oave,  then,  with  thy  feather-bed. 

Old  Muoh,  thy  father,  waits  thee  there  to  make 

A  table  of  green  turfs  for  Robin  Hood. 

We  shall  have  guests  anon,  O  merry  times, 

Baron  and  knight  and  abbot,  all  that  ride 

Through  Sherwood,  all  shall  come  and  dine  with  him 

When  they  have  paid  their  toll!     Old  Muoh  is  there 

Growling  at  thy  delay. 

MUCH. 
[Going  towards  the  cave.] 

My  poor  dear  father. 

Now,  there's  a  sad  thing  too.     He  is  so  ashamed 
Of  his  descendants.     Being  exceeding  shy, 
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He  oould  not  help  it.     Why,  for  some  nine  yean 

He  shut  his  eyes  whenever  he  looked  at  me; 

And  I  have  seen  him  on  the  village  green 

Pretend  to  a  stranger,  once,  who  badgered  him 

With  curious  questions,  that  I  was  the  son 

Of  poor  old  Gaffer  Bramble,  the  lame  sexton. 

That  self-same  afternoon,  up  comes  old  Bramble, 

White  hair  ablaze,  and  big  red  waggling  nose, 

All  shaking  with  the  palsy,  bangs  our  door 

Clean  off  its  hinges  with  his  crab-tree  crutch, 

And  stands  there — framed — against  the  sunset  sky ! 

He  stretches  out  one  quivering  forefinger 

At  father,  like  the  great  Destroying  Angel 

In  the  stained  window:  straight  the  milk  boiled  over, 

The  oat  ran,  baby  squalled  and  mother  screeched. 

Old  Bramble  asks  my  father — what — what — what — 

He  meant — he  meant — he  meant  I     You  should  have  seen 

My  father's  hopeless  face!     Lord,  how  he  blushed 

In  his  exceeding  shyness !     How  he  blushed ! 

'Tis  a  hard  business  when  a  parent  looks 

Askance  upon  his  offspring. 

[Exit  into  the  cave. 

LITTLE  JOHN. 

Skip,  you  chatterer! 
Here  comes  our  master. 

[Enter  ROBIN  HOOD.] 

Master,  why!  what's  this? 
This  was  a  cloth-yard  shaft  that  tore  thy  coat! 


ROBIN  HOOD. 

O,  ay,  they  barked  my  shoulder,  devil  take  'em ! 

I  got  it  on  the  borders  of  the  wood. 

St  Nicholas,  my  lad,  they're  on  the  watch. 


LITTLE  JOHN. 

What  didst  thou  there?     They're  on  the  watch,  i'  faith! 

A  squirrel  oould  not  pass  them.     Why,  my  namesake 

Prince  John  would  sell  his  soul  to  get  thy  head, 

And  both  his  ears  for  Lady  Marian; 

And  whether  his  ears  or  soul  be  worth  the  more 

I  know  not 
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KOBIN. 

Well,  I  went  and  tried  to  shoot 
A  grey  goose-wing  through  Lady  Marian's  casement. 

LITTLE  JOHN. 

O,  ay,  and  a  pink  nosegay  tied  beneath  it. 
Now,  master,  you'll  forgive  your  little  John, 
But  that's  midsummer  madness,  and  the  may 
Is  only  half  in  flower  as  yet.     But  why — 
You  are  wounded — why  are  you  so  pale? 

ROBIN. 

No— no— 

That's  nothing;  but — I  wished  to  send  her  warning. 
I  oould  not  oreep  much  closer ;  but  I  swear 
I  think  the  oastle  is  in  the  hands  of  John. 
I  saw  some  men  upon  the  battlements, 
Not  hers — I  am  sure — not  hers! 


LITTLE  JOHN. 

Hist !     Who  comes  here  ? 
[He  seizes  his  bow  and  stands  ready  to  shoot.] 

ROBIN. 

Stay,  man,  it  is  the  fool !     Thank  God,  the  fool, 
Shadow-of-a-Leaf,  my  Marian's  dainty  fool. 
How  now,  good  fool,  what  news?     What  news? 

[Enter  SHADOW -OP -A- LEAF,  a  slender  figure  in 
green  trunk-hose  and  doublet,  twirling  a  long 
fern  in  his  hand.] 

SHADOW-OF-A-LEAF. 

Gotd  fool ! 

Should  I  be  bad,  sir,  if  I  ohanoed  to  bring 
No  news  at  all?     That  is  the  wise  man's  way. 
Thank  heaven,  I've  lost  my  wits.     I  am  but  a  leaf 
Dancing  upon  the  wild  winds  of  the  world, 
A  prophet  blown  before  them.     Well,  this  evening 
It  is  that  lovely  grey  wind  from  the  West 
That  silvers  all  the  fields  and  all  the  seas, 
And  I'm  the  herald  of  May! 
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ROBIN. 

Come,  Shadow-of-a-Leaf, 
I  pray  thee,  do  not  jest. 

SHADOW-OF-A-LEAF. 

I  do  not  jest. 

I  am  vauiit-oourier  to  a  silken  page, 
A  sweet  slim  page  in  Lincoln  green  who  comes, 
Wood-knife  on  hip,  and  wild  rose  in  his  face, 
With  golden  news  of  Marian.     Oh,  his  news 
Is  one  orammed  honey-comb,  swelling  with  sweetness 
In  twenty  thousand  cells ;  but  delicate ! 
So  send  thy  man  aside. 

ROBIN. 

Go,  Little  John. 

[LITTLE  JOHN  goes  into  the  cave.] 
Well,  Shadow-of-a-Leaf,  where  is  he? 

SHADOW-OF-A-LEAF. 

At  this  moment 

His  hair  is  tangled  in  a  rose-bush :  hark, 
He  swears  like  a  young  leopard !     Nay,  he  is  free. 
Come,  master  page,  here  is  that  thief  of  love, 
Give  him  your  message.     I'll  to  Little  John. 

[Exit  into  the  cave.    Enter  MARIAN,  as  a  page  in 
Lincoln  green,  her  face  muffled  in  a  hood.] 

ROBIN. 

Good  even,  master  page,  what  is  thy  news 
Of  Lady  Marian? 

[She  stands  silent.] 

Answer  me  quickly,  come, 
Hide  not  thy  face! 

[She  still  stands  muffled  and  silent.] 

Come,  boy,  the  fool  is  chartered, 
Not  thou;  and  I'll  break  off  this  hazel  switch 
And  lace  thee  till  thou  tingle,  top  to  toe. 
I'll  .  .  . 

MARIAN  (unmuffling). 
Robin ! 
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ROBIN  (catches  her  in  his  arms  with  a  cry). 
Marian !     Marian ! 


ALLAN- A-DALE. 
[Singing  to  his  harp  in  the  cave.] 

Outlawed !     But  not  alone,  for  Love 

Is  outlawed  too ! 
You  cannot  banish  us,  proud  world, 

We  banish  you! 

MARIAN. 

Fie  upon  you, 
Robin,  you  did  not  know  me. 

ROBIN  (embracing  her). 

O,  you  seemed 

Ten  thousand  miles  away.     This  is  not  moonlight, 
And  I  am  not  Endymion.     Could  I  dream 
My  Dian  would  come  shining  through  the  fern 
Before  the  sunset.     Even  that  rose  your  face 
You  muffled  in  its  own  green  leaves. 

MARIAN. 

But  you 

Were  hidden  in  the  heart  of  Sherwood,  Robin, 
Hidden  behind  a  million  mighty  boughs, 
And  yet  I  found  you. 

ROBIN. 

Angels  bring  good  news 

With  eyes  like  yours,  pure  as  the  violet  wells 
That  only  mirror  heaven,  and  are  not  dimmed 
Except  by  clouds  that  drift  through  heaven  and  catch 
God's  glory  in  the  sunset  and  the  dawn. 

MARIAN. 

And  this — is  to  be  outlawed?     Or  is't  we 
That  have  outlawed  the  world?     O,  yet  I  fear, 
Sweetheart,  sweetheart,  Prince  John  will  hunt  us  down. 
O,  Robin,  must  you  fight  against  him  still? 
VOL.  CXCL— NO.  MCLVIII.  2  O 
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ROBIN  (as  he  speaks  SHADOW-OF-A-LBAP  steals  out 
and  listens). 

Sherwood  is  wide,  and  forests  have  slain  kings. 

We  oame,  we  conquered  with  the  Conqueror. 

We  gave  ourselves  broad  lands,  and  when  our  king 

Desired  a  wider  hunting-ground  we  set 

Hundreds  of  Saxon  homes  a-blaze  and  tossed 

Women  and  children  hack  into  the  fire 

If  they  but  wrung  their  hands  against  our  will. 

And  so  we  made  our  forest,  and  its  leaves 

Were  pitiful,  more  pitiful  than  man. 

They  gave  our  homeless  victims  the  same  refuge 

And  happy  hiding-place  they  give  the  birds 

And  foxes.     Then  we  made  our  forest  laws, 

And  he  that  dared  to  hunt,  even  for  food, 

Even  on  the  ground  where  we  had  burned  his  hut, 

The  ground  we  had  drenched  with  his  own  kindred's  blood, 

Poor  foolish  churl,  why,  we  put  out  his  eyes 

With  red-hot  irons,  out  off  both  his  hands, 

Tortured  him  with  such  horrors  that  .  .  .  Christ  God, 

How  can  I  help  but  tight  against  it  all? 

SHADOW-OF-A-LEAF. 

Ah,  gossips,  if  the  Conqueror  had  but  burned 

Everything  with  four  walla,  hut,  castle,  palace, 

And  turned  the  whole  wide  world  into  a  forest, 

Drenched  us  with  may,  we  might  be  happy  then  ! 

With  sweet  blue  wood-smoke  curling  thro1  the  boughs, 

And  just  a  pigeon's  flap  to  break  the  silence, 

And  ferns,  of  course,  there's  much  to  make  men  happy. 

Well,  well,  the  forest  conquers  at  the  last ! 

I  saw  a  thistle  in  the  castle  courtyard, 

A  purple  thistle  breaking  thro'  the  pavement, 

Yesterday;  and  it's  wonderful  how  soon 

Some  creepers  pick  these  old  grey  walls  to  pieces. 

These  nunneries  and  these  monasteries  now, 

They  don't  spring  up  like  flowers,  so  I  suppose 

Old  mother  Nature  wins  the  race  at  last. 


ALLAN-A-DALB. 
[Singing  in  the  cave.] 

Outlawed !     Then  hills  and  woods  and  streams 

Are  outlawed  tool 
Proud  world,  from  our  immortal  dreams 

We  banish  you! 
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ROBIN  to  MARIAN. 

Look  how  the  first  white  star  begins  to  tremble 

Like  a  big  blossom  in  that  sycamore. 

Now  you  shall  hear  our  forest  ritual. 

Go,  Little  John!     Summon  the  lads  together. 

[The  outlaws  come  out  of  the  cave.  LITTLE  JOHN 
blows  a  bugle  and  others  come  in  from  the 
forest.] 

Friar,  read  us  the  rules. 

FBIAB  TUCK. 

First,  shall  no  man 

Presume  to  oall  our  Robin  Hood,  or  any, 
By  name  of  Earl,  lord,  baron,  knight,  or  squire; 
But  by  their  names  as  men  and  comrades  all. 
Second,  that  Lady  Marian  while  she  shares 
Our  outlaw  life  in  Sherwood  shall  be  called 
Maid  Marian  only.     Thirdly,  we  that  follow 
Robin,  shall  never  in  thought  or  word  or  deed 
Do  harm  to  the  defenceless.     Whomsoe'er 
Ye  meet  in  Sherwood  ye  shall  bring  to  dine 
With  Robin,  saving  carriers,  posts,  and  folk 
That  ride  with  food  to  serve  the  market  towns, 
Or  any,  indeed,  that  serve  their  fellow-men. 
Next,  ye  shall  never  do  the  poor  man  wrong 
Nor  spare  a  pitiless  usurer.     Ye  shall  take 
The  baron's  gold  to  stock  the  widow's  cupboard, 
The  naked  ye  shall  clothe,  the  hungry  feed, 
And  lastly  shall  defend  with  all  your  power 
All  that  are  trampled  under  by  the  world, 
The  old,  the  sick,  and  all  men  in  distress. 

ROBIN. 

So,  if  it  be  no  dream,  we  shall  at  last 
HMten  the  kingdom  of  God's  will  on  earth, 
rhere  shall  be  no  more  talk  of  rich  and  poor, 
Norman  and  Saxon.     We  shall  be  one  people, 
One  family,  clustering  all  with  happy  hands 
And  faces  round  that  glowing  hearth,  the  sun. 
Now  let  the  bugle  sound  a  golden  challenge 
To  the  great  world.     Greenleaf,  a  forest  oall! 

[REYNOLD  GBEENLEAP  blows  a  resounding  coll.] 
Now  let  the  guards  be  set ;  and  then,  to  sleep ! 
To-morrow  there'll  be  work  enough  for  all. 
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The  hut  for  Jenny  and  Maid  Marian ! 

Come,  you  shall  see  how  what  we  laok  in  halls 

We  find  in  bowers.     Look  how  from  every  branch 

Such  tapestries  as  kings  oould  never  buy 

Wave  in  the  star-light.      You'll  be  waked  at  dawn 

By  feathered  choirs  whose  notes  were  taught  in  heaven. 

MUCH. 

Come,  Jenny,  come,  we  must  prepare  the  hut 
For  Mistress  Marian.     Here's  a  bundle  of  ferns! 

[They  go  into  the  hut.  The  light  is  growing  dimmer 
and  richer.] 

LITTLE  JOHN. 

And  here's  a  red  cramoiay  oloak  a  baron 
Dropt,  as  he  fled  one  night  from  Robin  Hood; 
And  here's  a  green,  and  here's  a  midnight  blue, 
All  soft  as  down.     But  wait,  I'll  get  you  more. 

[Two  of  the  outlaws  appear  at  the  door  with  deer- 
skins. SHADOW-OF-A-LBAF  stands  behind  them 
with  a  great  bunch  of  flowers  and  ferns.] 

FIRST  OUTLAW. 
Here's  fawn-skins,  milder  than  a  maiden's  cheek. 

SHADOW-OF-A-LEAF. 

O,  you  should  talk  in  rhyme!    The  world  should  sing 
Just  for  this  onoe  in  tune,  if  Love  be  king! 

SECOND  OUTLAW. 
Here's  deer-skins,  for  a  oarpet,  smooth  and  meek! 

SHADOW- OF-A-LEAF. 

I  knew  you  would  I     Ha !  ha  I     Now  look  at  what  /  bring ! 

[He  throws  flowers,  ferns,  and  herbs  into  the  huty 
spray  by  spray,  speaking  in  a  kind  of  ecstasy.] 

Here's  lavender,  and  love,  and  sweet  wild  thyme, 
And  dreams,  and  blue-bells  that  the  fairies  ohime! 
Here's  meadow-sweet,  and  moon-light,  bound  in  posies, 
With  ragged-robin,  traveller's  joy,  and  roses  ; 

And  here just  three  leaves  from  a  weeping  willow, 

And  here that's  best,  deep  poppies  for  your  pillow. 
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MUCH. 

And  here's  a  pillow  that  I  made  myself, 

Stuffed  with  dry  rose-leaves  and  grey  pigeon's  down, 

The  softest  thing  en  earth,  except  my  heart. 

SHADOW-OF-A-LEAF. 

[Going  aside  and   throwing  himself  down  among   the 
ferns  to  watch.] 

Just  three  sweet  breaths,  and  then  the  song  is  flown! 

[MUCH   looks   at   him  for    a   moment   with   a  puzzled 
face,  then  turns  to  the  hut  ayain.] 

MUCH. 

Jenny,  here,  take  it — though  I'm  fond  of  comforts, 
Take  it  and  give  it  to  Maid  Marian. 

JENNY. 
Why,  Much,  'tis  bigger  than  thyself. 

MUCH. 

Hush,  child. 

I  meant  to  use  it  lengthways.     'Twould  have  made 
A  feather-bed  complete  for  your  poor  Much. 
Take  it  I 

[The  outlaws  all  go  into  the  cave,  leaving  ROBIN  alone 
with  MARIAN.] 

O,  Robin,  what  a  fairy  palace ! 
How  cold  and  grey  the  walls  of  castles  seem 
Beside  your  forest's  fragrant  halls  and  bowers. 
I  do  not  think  that  I  shall  be  afraid 
To  sleep  this  night,  as  I  have  often  been 
Beneath  our  square  bleak  battlements. 

ROBIN. 

And  look, 

Between  the  boughs,  there  is  your  guard,  all  night, 
That  great  white  star,  white  as  an  angel's  wings, 
White  as  the  star  that  shone  on  Bethlehem  1 
Good-night,  sweetheart,  good-night! 

MARIAN. 

Good-night ! 
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ROBIN. 

One  kiss! 

O,  olear  bright  eyes,  dear  heavens  of  sweeter  stars, 
Where  angels  play,  and  your  own  sweeter  soul 
Smiles  like  a  child  into  the  faoe  of  God, 
Good-night !     Good-night ! 

[MARIAN  goes  into  the  hut.  The  door  is  closed.  ROBIN 
goes  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave  and  throws  himself 
down  on  a  couch  of  deer-skins.  The  light  grows 
dimly  rich  and  fairy-like.  SHADOW -OF- A -LEAF 
rises  to  his  knees  among  the  ferns.] 

SHADOW-OF-A-LEAF. 

Here  comes  the  little  oloud  1 

[A  little  moonlit  cloud  comes  floating  down  between 
the  tree  -  tops  into  the  glade.  TlTANLA  is  seen 
reposing  upon  it.  She  steps  to  earth.  The  cloud 
melts  away.] 

How  blows  the  wind  from  fairy-land,  Titania? 

TlTANIA. 

Shadow-of-a-Leaf,  Prince  John  has  found  the  clue 
Will  guide  him  to  the  cave.     He'll  hunt  them  down. 

SHADOW-OF-A-LEAF. 
Can  I  not  break  my  fairy  vows  and  warn  them  I 

TITANIA. 

No  I   No !   You  oannot,  even  if  you  would, 

Convey  our  fairy  lore  to  mortal  ears ! 

When  have  they  heard  our  honeysuckle  bugles 

Blowing  reveil!6  to  the  crimson  dawn? 

We  can  but  speak  by  dreams;  and,  if  you  spoke, 

They'd  whip  you,  for  your  words  would  all  ring  false 

Like  sweet  bells  out  of  tune. 

SHADOW-OF-A-LEAF. 

What  can  we  do? 

TITANIA. 

Nothing,  except  on  pain  of  death,  to  stay 

The  course  of  Time  and  Tide.     There's  Oberon! 
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SHADOW-OF-A-LEAF. 
Oberon ! 

TITANIA. 

He  can  tell  you  more  than  I. 

SHADOW-OF-A-LEAF. 

Here  is  a  king  indeed  I     Hail,  Oberon ! 

King  of  the  fairies,  I  strew  ferns  before  you ! 

There  are  no  palms  here.     Ferns  do  just  as  well. 

OBERON. 

Where's  Orohis?     Where's  our  fairy  trumpeter 
To  call  the  court  together? 

ORCHIS. 

Here,  my  liege ! 

OBERON. 

Bugle  them  hither!     Let  thy  red  cheeks  puff 

Until  thy  curled  petallio  trumpet  thrill 

More  loudly  than  a  yellow-banded  bee 

Thro'  all  the  clover  clumps  and  boughs  of  thyme. 

They  are  scattered  far  abroad. 

ORCHIS. 

My  liege,  it  shall 
Outroar  the  very  wasp !  [Exit. 

OBERON. 

[Aa  he  speaks,  the  fairies  come  flocking  from  all  sides 
into  the  glade.] 

Me  thinks  they  grow 

Too  fond  of  feasting.     As  I  passed  this  way 
I  saw  the  fairy  halls  of  hollowed  oaks 
All  lighted  with  their  pale-green  glow-worm  lamps, 
And  under  great  festoons  of  maiden-hair 
Their  brilliant  mushroom  tables  groaned  with  food. 
Hundreds  of  rose- winged  fairies  banqueted ! 
All  Sherwood  glittered  with  their  prismy  goblets 
Brimming  the  thrice-refined  and  luscious  dew 
Not  only  of  our  own  most  purplest  violets, 
But  of  strange  fragrance,  wild  exotic  nectars, 
Drawn  from  the  magic  blossoms   of  some  star 
Beyond  our  tree-tops!     Ay,  beyond  that  moon 
Which  is  our  natural  limit — the  big  lamp 
Heaven  lights  upon  our  boundary. 
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ORCHIS. 

Mighty  King, 
The  Court  is  all  attendant  on  thy  word. 

OBERON. 

[With  great  dignity.] 

Elves,  pixies,  nixies,  gnomes,  and  leprechauns, 
[He  pauses.] 

We  are  met,  this  moon-light,  for  momentous  councils 
Concerning  those  two  drowsy  human  lovers, 
Maid  Marian  and  her  outlawed  Robin  Hood. 
They  are  in  dire  peril,  yet  we  may  not  break 
Our  vows  of  silence. 

A  FAIRY. 

Can  we  not  make  them  free 
Of  fairyland,  like  Shadow-of-a-Leaf,  to  come 
And  go,  at  will,  upon  the  wings  of  dreams? 

OBERON. 
Not  till  they  lose  their  wits  like  Shadow-of-a-Leaf. 

SHADOW-OF-A-LEAF. 
And  if  I  break  my  fairy  vows  and  warn  them! 

OBERON. 

Twill  be  on  pain  of  what  you  mortals  call 
Death ! 

SHADOW-OF-A-LEAF. 

Death  ? 

OBERON. 

Never  to  join  our  happy  revels, 
Never  to  pass  the  gates  of  fairyland 
Again,  but  die  like  mortals.     What  that  means 
We  do  not  know — who  knows? 

SHADOW-OF-A-LEAF. 

I  have  seen  dead  menl 

They  are  very  cold !    But  I'd  be  dead  to  save  'em ! 
I  am  only  Shadow-of-a-Leaf. 

OBERON. 

There  is  a  king 

Beyond  the  seas.     If  he  come  home  in  time 
All  may  be  well.     We  fairies  only  catch 
Stray  gleams,  wandering  shadows  of  things  to  come. 
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TITANIA. 
O,  if  the  king  come  home  from  the  Crusade! 

SHADOW-OF-A-LEAF. 
Why  will  he  fight  for  graves  beyond  the  sea? 

OBERON. 

Our  elfin  couriers  brought  the  news  at  dusk 

That  Lion-heart,  while  wandering  home  thro*  Europe, 

In  jet-black  armour,  like  an  errant  knight, 

Despite  the  great  red  cross  upon  his  shield, 

Was  captured  by  some  evil  prince  and  thrust 

Into  a  dungeon.     Only  a  song,  they  say, 

Can  break  those  prison-bars.     There  is  a  minstrel 

That  loves  his  king.     If  he  should  roam  the  world 

Singing,  until  from  that  dark  tower  he  hears 

The  king  reply,  the  king  would  be  set  free. 

TITANIA. 
Only  a  song,  only  a  minstrel? 

OBERON. 

Ay: 
And  Blondel  is  his  name. 

SHADOW-OF-A-LEAF. 

To  be  shut  out 

For  ever!     I  am  only  Shadow-of-a-Leaf, 
I  cannot  face  it !     Is  there  no  hope  but  this  ? 
No  hope  for  Robin  and  Maid  Marian? 

OBERON. 

If  the  great  King  come  home  from  the  Crusade 
Betimes!     If  not, — there  is  another  King 
Beyond  the  world,  they  say. 

SHADOW-OF-A-LEAF. 

Death,  that  dark  Death! 

To  leave  the  sunlight  and  the  flowers  for  ever! 
I  cannot  bear  it!     O,  I  cannot  tell  them! 
I'll  wait — perchance  the  great  King  will  eome  home; 
If  not — O,  hark,  a  wandering  minstrel's  voice  I 

OBERON. 
Who  is  drawing  hither  ?     Listen,  fairies,  listen  I 

[A  song  is  heard  approaching  through  the  wood.~\ 
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Song. 

Knight  on  the  Narrow  Way, 

Where  wouldst  thou  ride? 
"Onward,"  I  heard  him  say, 

"Love,  to  thy  side!" 

"Nay,"  sang  a  bird  above, 

"Stay,  for  I  see 
Death  in  the  mask  of  Love 

Waiting  for  thee." 

[The  song  breaks  off.  Enter  a  MINSTREL,  leading  a 
great  white  steed.  He  pauses,  confronted  by  the 
glittering  fairy  host.  The  moonlight  dazzles  him. 
He  stares  at  them  under  his  arched  hand.] 

SHADOW-OF-A-LEAP. 

Minstrel,  art  thou,  too,  free  of  fairy-land? 
Where  wouldst  thou  ride?     What  is  thy  name? 

MINSTREL. 

My  name 
Is  Blondel. 

SHADOW-OF-A-LEAF. 
Blondel ! 


THE  FAIRIES. 
Blondel ! 

MINSTREL. 

And  I  ride 
Through  all  the  world  to  seek  and  find  my  King! 

[He  passes  through  the  fairy  host  and  goes  into  the 
woods  on  the  further  side  of  the  glade,  continuing 
his  song,  which  dies  away  in  the  distance.] 

SONG. 

"  Death  ?     What  is  death  ?  "  he  cried. 

"I  must  ride  on, 
On  to  my  true  love's  side, 
Up  to  her  throne  !  " 
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THE  pleasantest  part  of  the 
day  was  over.  Pointed  sha- 
dows lay  across  the  yellow 
roadway  and  a  little  wind  had 
arisen,  puffing  up  the  dust. 
The  huge  pile  of  wood  and 
masonry  that  formed  the  city 
gates  was  crudely  painted  in 
blaok  and  white  to  represent 
the  muzzles  of  cannon  that 
should  strike  terror  into  the 
heart  of  any  foe  approaching 
the  walls,  and  an  English  girl 
glaneed  up  at  it  with  a  smile 
as  she  turned  her  pony  home- 
wards. To  her  it  stood  for  an 
emblem  of  the  old  rotten  form 
of  civilisation  that  still  held 
sway  within.  Her  father  was 
Consul  of  a  flourishing  port  in 
another  province,  and  at  her 
earnest  entreaty  had  allowed 
her  to  stay  with  a  friend  in 
this  cold,  unawakened  city  of 
Ch'ang-ming-hsien,  five  days 
from  the  railway.  She  knew 
China  better  than  she  knew 
her  native  land,  but  she  had 
lived  most  of  her  life  in  the 
ports,  and  had  never  before 
been  so  far  into  the  Interior, 
where  the  past,  with  its  dead, 
was  worshipped,  and  the  pres- 
ent allowed  to  slip  by  unheeded. 
It  was  recorded  that  this  city 
had  been  in  existence  in  the 
days  of  Tsin  Chi-hwangti,  who 
built  the  Myriad  Mile  Wall, 
and  its  traditions  and  usages 
were  age-old.  A  foreigner  was 
like  a  breath  from  an  outer 
world  stirring  the  dust  of 
men's  minds  as  the  evening  air 
stirred  that  of  the  streets.  But 
the  dust  soon  settled  again. 


Progress  was  not  allowed  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  Ch'ang- 
ming-hsien.  The  upstart  for- 
eigner was  still  hated. 

Helen  Braithwaite  was  fairly 
conversant  with  the  ways  of 
a  Chinese  city,  yet  there  were 
things  to  which  she  could  never 
grow  accustomed,  which  she 
could  never  accept  with  equa- 
nimity. One  of  these  was  the 
exhibition  of  prisoners  outside 
the  Mandarin's  residence.  On 
going  out  she  had  ridden  round 
another  way  to  avoid  it,  but 
now  she  thought  that  this  had 
been  a  weak-minded  thing  to 
do.  She  could  neither  help 
nor  hurt  them  by  passing  them 
in  the  public  street,  and,  as 
to  herself,  the  fact  that  she 
did  not  actually  see  them  did 
not  wipe  the  knowledge  of 
their  existence  from  her  mind. 
She  would  not  flee  from  them 
again,  but  she  decided  that  she 
would  not  look  in  their  direc- 
tion as  she  passed. 

It  was  the  groom  who  had 
told  her  that  the  criminals 
were  outside  the  Yamen,  ac- 
companying his  words  with  a 
glance  of  sharp  curiosity.  At 
the  prompt  reply,  "Then  I 
will  go  the  other  way  ! "  the 
man's  face  had  returned  to 
passivity  with  a  tinge  of  relief. 
Now,  when  he  saw  his  mistress 
take  the  wide  road  that  passed 
the  official  residence,  his  face 
changed  again,  and  a  look  of 
uneasiness  came  into  it. 

Under  the  mud  wall  of  the 
Yamen  compound  a  long  row 
of  prisoners  sat  exposed  to 
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public  view  in  the  ignominy 
of  the  stocks.  At  first  sight 
they  appeared  to  be  sitting 
hand  in  hand,  but  a  second 
glance  showed  that  the  hands 
that  touched  were  bound  to- 
gether. Each  man's  neck  was 
enclosed  in  a  big  square  board, 
heavy  and  unmanageable,  that 
tilted  this  way  and  that  to 
the  prisoner's  extreme  distress. 
The  wide  wooden  collar  lent 
them  a  grotesque  air,  as  if  they 
were  pierrots  in  some  sinister 
troupe  of  comedians. 

If  the  girl  thought  that  she 
could  ride  by  without  looking 
at  them,  she  had  not  learnt 
the  power  of  that  which  is  re- 
pellent to  attract  the  eye.  She 
was  forced  to  look,  could  not 
keep  her  eyes  from  them, 
though  they  were  not  an  edi- 
fying sight.  She  glanced  at 
each  human  bead  upon  the 
string,  her  pity  evident  in  her 
face.  The  inafoo  watched  her 
alertly.  He  saw  her  eyes  move 
slowly  frem  one  to  another  of 
the  miserable  depraved  faces. 
Then  she  pulled  up  short  at 
sight  of  a  man  near  the  end 
of  the  line,  and  sat  staring. 
The  prisoner  who  had  attracted 
her  eyes  gazed  back  vaguely. 
He  looked  more  pierrot  -  like 
than  the  rest,  because  his 
features  were  more  strongly 
marked.  He  was  sitting  in 
the  same  position  as  the  others, 
with  a  hand  out  on  either  side 
coupled  to  the  hands  of  his 
neighbours,  and  the  back  of 
his  wooden  collar  resting 
against  the  wall.  He  wore 
the  blue  cotton  clothing  of  the 
poor,  calico  stockings  that 
had  once  been  white,  and  black 
cloth  shoes.  But  only  at  a 
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casual  glance  could  he  have 
been  taken  for  a  Chinese ;  one 
surprised  stare  was  enough  for 
a  compatriot.  But  he  took 
longer  to  place  her,  for  the 
brain  behind  the  vague  eyes 
was  very  slow.  He  had  suf- 
fered so  many  experiences  on 
the  other  side  of  the  mud  wall 
that  for  the  moment  he  thought 
that  the  angel  of  death  was 
riding  towards  him  in  the 
guise  of  an  Englishwoman. 
Then  he  comprehended.  A 
look  of  desperate  intensity 
came  into  his  eyes,  and  the 
heart  under  the  blue  poo  coat 
began  to  patter  with  excite- 
ment when  he  saw  that  she 
had  pulled  up,  dismounted,  and 
was  coming  towards  him. 

She  stooped  over  him,  ques- 
tioning in  a  clear,  anxious 
voice.  He  turned  his  eyes 
away  and  compressed  his  lips. 

"What  can  I  do?" 

In  the  silence  she  tapped  her 
switch  impatiently  against  her 
foot. 

"Nothing,"  he  said  at  last. 
"Better  not  try." 

"But  I'm  going  to  try.  Tell 
me  what's  the  best  thing." 

"Go  away— and  forget." 

His  voice  discouraged  her, 
but  when  he  lifted  his  eyes 
they  implored. 

She  stepped  back  a  pace,  for 
she  had  never  before  seen  the 
eyes  of  a  trapped  animal  look 
out  of  a  disciplined  English 
face. 

He  saw  her  compassion.  He 
tried  to  say,  "  Don't  risk  your- 
self." He  struggled  to  utter 
the  words,  but  he  did  not  know 
if  they  were  ever  audible.  A 
mist  floated  over.  The  face 
before  him  became  blurred,  but 
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making  an  effort  not  to  allow 
himself  to  be  dragged  into  un- 
consciousness he  fought  his  way 
back  to  the  light,  and  saw 
her  still  standing  before  him. 
Her  face  had  changed;  horror 
was  upon  it,  and  he  guessed 
that  she  had  seen  his  wrists. 
He  could  not  see  them  himself 
because  of  the  wide  board  round 
his  neck,  but  he  knew  what 
they  felt  like  and  how  they 
must  appal  her  eyes.  For  the 
bonds  had  out  into  them,  and 
sand,  which  was  always  blow- 
ing along  the  ground,  had  got 
into  the  wounds.  And  as  he 
watched  her  face  he  saw  the 
horror  melt  into  pity,  so  deep 
that  he  thought  that  it  must 
be  like  the  face  of  the  Madonna 
when  she  gazed  upon  wounded 
Hands. 

"Oh,  how  can  I  help  you?" 
she  cried. 

Through  all  that  had  been 
sent  him  to  endure  he  had 
remained  master  of  himself, 
but  now  he  began  to  quiver. 
He  could  not  hide  his  hands 
from  her  sight,  nor  his  blanched 
face.  The  board  slipped  and 
jarred  his  raw  neck.  He  re- 
membered his  unkempt  con- 
dition, his  horrible  clothes,  his 
companions.  The  vicinity  of 
the  Yamen  was  no  place  for  an 
English  girl  to  set  foot.  He 
saw  the  Madonna  eyes  looking 
into  his  and  felt  fingers  close 
round  his  own. 

"My  friend,  I  will  try  to  do 
something,  so  be  on  the  look- 
out. Where  do  they  put  you 
at  night?" 

But  the  mists  were  coming 
over  him  again.  She  was  lost 
in  the  darkness.  He  gathered 
himself  for  an  effort,  and  uttered 


words  which  he  thought  must 
be  his  last :  "  I'm  Arthur  Lyn- 
don— if  any  one  should  ask. — 
All  my  own  fault." 

Her  hand  came  down  heavily 
upon  his  shoulder  as  she  tried 
to  rouse  him.  "  Where  do  they 
put  you  at  night?"  she  asked 
again.  But  there  was  no 
answer. 

Steps  sounded  on  the  other 
side  of  the  wall.  The  mafao, 
who  had  been  waiting  im- 
patiently beside  the  ponies, 
said,  "Some  one  is  coming." 

She  turned  to  her  pony,  and 
the  groom,  with  ready  wit, 
picked  up  the  near  fore -foot 
and  began  to  dig  at  it  with  his 
finger. 

"  It  was  a  stone,"  he  said. 
"The  koeneun  was  right.  He 
will  not  be  lame  any  more." 

Two  or  three  officials  and 
underlings  came  out  of  the 
Yamen  compound  into  the 
road. 

"If  there  was  only  one 
stone  in  all  China,  this  pony 
would  pick  it  up,"  said  Helen 
clearly. 

The  mafoo  knelt  on  one  knee, 
and  offered  the  other  for  her  to 
mount  by.  She  was  quickly  in 
the  saddle.  The  official  and  his 
followers  bowed  to  her.  She 
considered  this  a  liberty,  and 
only  responded  distantly  for 
the  sake  of  the  man  under  the 
wall.  She  dared  not  look  at 
him.  She  waited  for  an  instant 
in  case  he  found  some  way  of 
telling  her  where  he  was  housed, 
but  as  no  word  came  she  rode 
slowly  on.  The  others  looked 
after  her  and  then  at  the 
prisoner.  He  had  fallen  for- 
ward with  the  edge  of  the 
board  resting  upon  his  knees, 
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and  his  head  drooping.  As  he 
made  no  answer  to  contemptu- 
ous remarks  or  even  to  a  kick, 
it  was  evidently  a  mere  ooin- 
oidenoe  that  the  foreign 
woman's  pony  should  have 
fallen  lame  at  this  particular 
spot. 

Since  a  situation  like  this 
would  have  been  impossible  in 
an  enlightened  treaty  port,  its 
difficulties  did  not  immediately 
reveal  themselves. 

Her  missionary  host  and  his 
wife  were  the  only  foreigners  in 
the  city,  and  but  a  few  days  be- 
fore Mr  Bemberry  had  started 
off  on  a  fortnight's  tour  in  a 
remote  district.  He  had  told 
Helen  that  he  would  not  have 
gone  if  his  wife  had  not  had  a 
friend  with  her,  for  though  he 
trusted  his  household  implicitly, 
he  could  not  have  left  her 
and  his  children  alone.  A 
messenger  would  take  two  or 
three  days  to  reach  him. 

There  remained  Mrs  Bem- 
berry, her  school  friend,  charm- 
ing, impetuous,  nervous,  and 
unwise.  Helen  felt  that  if  she 
told  her  what  she  had  seen 
Lucy  would  immediately  talk 
about  it  to  the  servants,  and 
news  that  plans  were  afoot  for 
the  foreign  prisoner's  escape 
would  leak  back  to  the  Yamen. 
Mr  Bemberry  was  a  strong  man 
with  a  weak  wife.  He  had  taken 
their  destinies  and  those  of  his 
wavering  converts  into  his  big, 
honest  hands,  and  Helen  would 
have  been  glad  to  have  put 
the  prisoner's  future  there 
also.  If  word  came  to  the 
Mandarin  that  the  foreigners 
had  knowledge  of  him  and 
were  planning  his  escape,  he 
would  never  see  the  outside  of 


the  Yamen  again,  of  that  she 
felt  sure. 

She  sounded  the  groom. 

"They  seem  to  think  that 
they  can  treat  a  foreigner  as 
they  treat  a  coolie  !  Has  the 
Mandarin  run  mad  that  he 
does  such  a  thing  ?  " 

The  man  turned  aside  and 
muttered  something  under  his 
breath. 

"  What  are  you  saying?  " 

He  replied  that  he  had  said 
nothing. 

She  rode  on,  occupied  by  her 
own  thoughts.  Presently  she 
said,  "What  reason  could  the 
Mandarin  have  had  to  do  such 
a  thing?  How  dare  he  treat  a 
foreigner  like  that  ?  " 

Again  the  mafoo  muttered. 

"But  what  has  he  done?" 

The  answer  was,  "He  has 
committed  a  crime,  and  he  is 
now  enduring  punishment  for 
it." 

"What  crime?"  she  de- 
manded. 

"I  would  not  like  to  tell 
you." 

The  man's  face  was  devoid 
of  all  expression  ;  it  was  a  mask 
of  innocence.  She  knew  the 
Chinese  well  enough  to  under- 
stand that  he  would  not  tell 
what  he  knew,  and  also  that 
he  considered  the  prisoner 
guilty  of  some  horrible  offence. 

"  We  must  get  him  away," 
she  said.  "I  suppose  money 
will  do  it" 

There  was  no  reply. 

"  Ch'ing,  if  I  give  you  twenty 
dollars,  will  you  go  to  the  gate- 
keeper at  the  Yamen  and  make 
him  let  the  prisoner  go  ?  " 

Ch'ing  muttered  that  the 
affair  was  not  his  business. 

"No,  but  the  chance  of  earn- 
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ing  twenty  dollars  surely  con- 
cerns you.  You  must  go 
to-night." 

Again  silence. 

"  I  will  make  it  forty,"  said 
Helen,  "if  the  foreigner  is 
brought  safely  to  the  Mission 
by  ten  o'clock." 

"It  cannot  be  done,"  said 
the  groom,  and  muttered  again. 

"It  is  surely  possible.  A 
handful  of  dollars  will  unlock 
any  door." 

"Not  his!" 

"Ch'ing,  you  are  in  my 
father's  service  as  mafoo.  He 
chose  you  as  my  escort  to 
travel  to  this  city  because  he 
trusted  you  so  well.  Any- 
thing you  do  for  us  will  not 
be  unrewarded." 

She  had  a  mind  to  offer  him 
any  sum  he  might  choose  to 
name  to  do  the  work;  then 
realised  that  if  forty  dollars 
and  an  appeal  to  his  devotion 
could  not  persuade  him, 
Ch'ing  was  not  to  be  per- 
suaded. He  began  a  rig- 
marole. In  a  long  flight  of 
metaphors,  confused  and  in- 
tricate, he  answered  her  as 
politely  and  firmly  as  he  knew 
how.  His  head  knocked  the 
ground  before  her  father's  feet. 
When  his  master  smiled,  the 
sun  was  in  the  sky.  He 
prosed  on,  belauding  every 
foreigner  of  his  acquaintance, 
belittling  his  own  nation,  say- 
ing that  the  Chinese  were 
mean  indeed  compared  to  the 
English,  and  much  to  be  des- 
pised. And  whenever  he  made 
a  remark  derogatory  to  his 
own  people,  he  turned  aside 
and  qualified  it  with  some  con- 
temptuous parallel  concerning 
foreigners,  good  manners  for- 


bidding him  to  speak  this  aloud, 
but  the  necessity  for  saving 
his  face  compelling  him  to 
utter  it.  She  did  not  heed 
him,  and  he  tailed  off  into 
silence,  having  made  his  mean- 
ing perfectly  clear  without 
ever  alluding  to  the  matter 
in  hand. 

It  was  obvious  to  her  that 
nothing  would  induce  him  to 
help,  and  she  also  saw  that  he 
considered  that  the  English- 
man had  committed  some 
heinous  offence.  This  pos- 
sibility had  not  occurred  to 
her,  and  the  idea  shocked  her 
into  wondering  whether  it 
might  not  be  better  to  leave 
him  where  he  was  to  work  out 
his  punishment.  She  did  not 
want  a  rdle  in  this  piece,  nor 
any  responsibility  concerning 
it.  At  the  moment  she  only 
wished  to  take  the  advice  of 
its  principal  actor,  "Go  away 
and  forget." 

"  When  is  he  to  be  set  free  ?  " 
she  asked. 

"He  is  to  be  put  back  into 
the  oangue  at  daybreak." 

"He's  in  the  cangue  now — 
that  wooden  thing?" 

And  the  answer  was,  "No, 
the  iron  oangue." 

Helen  went  very  white. 
She  had  once  seen  a  man  in 
the  cangue.  Long  ago,  on  her 
way  home  from  a  party,  going 
through  the  Chinese  city  of  a 
flourishing  treaty  port,  she  had 
come  upon  a  large  crowd  in 
one  of  the  open  spaces  of  the 
town,  and  had  pushed  her  way 
to  the  front,  supposing  that 
she  should  see  some  exhibition 
of  conjuring.  And  instead 
there  was  the  spectacle  of  a 
prisoner  being  tortured.  The 
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man  was  so  near  to  death — the 
death  of  the  cangue — that  his 
face  looked  unhuman.  Was 
he  who  sat  on  the  ground  out- 
side the  Yamen  wall  to  end 
like  that? 

She  felt  that  the  first  thing 
to  do  was  to  oonvinoe  Ch'ing 
that  she  had  no  desire  to  set 
him  frea  So  she  said  regret- 
fully, "Perhaps  you  are  right. 
If  he  is  so  wicked,  he  had 
better  stay  where  he  is.  I 
quite  realise  that  the  guilty 
must  be  punished,"  and  she 
trotted  swiftly  home. 

So  he  had  been  in  the  oangue 
already.  That  alone  was 
enough  to  account  for  his 
wretchedness.  He  had  been 
hung  up  with  an  iron  collar 
round  his  neck,  and  just  his 
toes  touching  the  floor :  this 
in  the  expiation  of  some  crime. 
He  was  allowed  a  little  respite 
that  he  might  not  become  too 
deadened  to  suffer.  A  day  in 
the  air  in  the  thief's  collar,  and 
a  night's  rest,  and  he  would  be 
sufficiently  recovered  to  enter- 
tain a  large  circle  of  spectators 
next  day.  She  knew  that  the 
Yamen  punishments  are  fre- 
quently looked  upon  in  the 
light  of  shows. 

She  burned  first  with  indig- 
nation, then  with  pity.  Did 
he  know  that  he  was  going 
back  to  the  oangue?  Did  he 
count  the  hours  of  misery  until 
a  greater  misery  came?  He 
was  a  brave  man,  or  so  she 
concluded,  but  he  could  do 
nothing  for  himself,  and  help 
must  reach  him  by  morning  if 
it  were  to  be  of  any  use.  She 
remembered  how  his  lips  had 
closed  when  she  questioned  him, 
and  how  his  eyes  had  implored, 


belying  his  silence.  He  could 
keep  the  door  of  his  lips,  but 
he  could  not  guard  the  windows 
of  his  eyes.  Messages  flew  out 
of  them,  beseeching  to  be  saved, 
telling  her  how  dear  was 
liberty,  how  painful  the  thief's 
collar,  how  young  he  was  to 
die.  O,  what  had  he  done  to 
bring  him  to  this,  and  what 
could  she  do  to  restore  him  ? 

She  felt  an  unreasoning 
anger  against  the  combination 
of  circumstances  that  had  laid 
this  burden  of  knowledge  upem 
her  and  denied  her  a  confed- 
erate with  whom  to  share  it. 
This  was  not  a  woman's  job. 
It  was  a  piece  of  work  for  half 
a  dozen  men,  well-armed.  The 
Mandarin  must  know  that  the 
missionary  was  away,  other- 
wise the  prisoner  would  never 
have  been  exhibited  in  the 
street.  Evidently  they  had 
not  expected  a  foreigner  to 
pass  the  Yamen;  Lucy  would 
never  have  gone  near  the 
place. 

What  could  she  do  ?  Noth- 
ing, probably,  but  suffer  a 
horrid  suspense  and  anxiety, 
and  then  think  of  something 
when  it  was  teo  late.  The 
slow  evening  dragged  by,  and 
every  moment  it  grew  more 
apparent  that  her  hostess  was 
not  one  who  could  help  her. 
It  was  nearly  time  for  the 
annual  visit  to  Pei-ta-hoa,  a 
gay  watering  -  place  on  the 
Gulf  of  Chi-li,  and  Mrs  Bern- 
berry  was  looking  forward  to 
this  holiday  with  the  ardour 
of  one  who  lives  in  a  city  in 
the  Interior  for  eleven  months 
in  the  year.  Friendships  and 
intercourse  with  fellow-country- 
men were  about  to  be  renewed 
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after  this  long  interval,  and 
it  was  no  wonder  that  there 
was  delighted  anticipation  and 
extensive  preparation  before- 
hand. 

"Oh,"  said  Mrs  Bemberry, 
"  when  I  get  to  Pei-ta-hoa  it's 
all  so  free  and  lovely  that  I 
feel  as  if  I  were  just  out  of 
prison,  Helen — out  of  prison  ! " 

The  word  startled. 

By  ten  o'clock  the  house 
was  quiet,  and  Helen  was 
glad  to  be  alone.  She  had 
made  no  plans  and  felt  in- 
capable of  making  any. 

Her  ^oom  was  detached 
from  the  main  building  of 
the  house  and  looked  across 
the  compound  to  the  servants' 
quarters,  where  lights  winked 
for  a  few  minutes  and  then 
darkened.  Helen  moved  the 
lamp  upon  the  table  beside 
her  so  that  it  threw  her 
shadow  upon  the  paper 
window.  Then  she  took  down 
her  hair  and  made  a  deliber- 
ate pantomime  of  undressing. 
This  was  for  the  benefit  of 
any  whom  the  mafoo  might 
have  informed  of  her  wish  to 
help  the  prisoner.  Then  she 
moved  the  light  so  that  the 
shadow  was  thrown  behind 
her,  twisted  up  her  hair  again, 
and  got  ready  to  go  out.  No 
plans  were  possible,  so  she 
merely  determined  to  take  all 
the  money  that  she  had  and 
try  what  a  bribe  would  do. 
She  would  knock  at  the 
Yamen  gate  and  endeavour 
to  buy  over  the  janitor.  Per- 
haps the  Englishman's  bonds 
were  loosed  at  night,  or  his 
jailors  particularly  susceptible 
to  the  chink  of  silver.  The 
prisoner,  on  his  part,  might 
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have  been  able  to  do  some- 
thing to  help.  She  had  a 
wild  idea  that  she  would 
take  some  disguise,  wrap  him 
in  it,  and  bring  him  away 
unrecognised.  But  this  was 
foolishness.  It  was  better  to 
stake  all  upon  a  single  throw 
and  trust  to  the  power  of 
money  and  the  peccability  of 
greed.  She  put  the  dollars 
and  a  flask  into  a  bag,  and 
then  with  a  dark  cloak  over 
her  white  dress  crossed  the 
compound  to  the  cook -house 
for  some  food,  for  she  had  no 
doubt  that  the  prisoner  would 
be  starving.  On  the  table 
lay  the  cook's  knife,  a  long, 
thin  blade  with  a  deadly 
point,  of  the  sort  that  coolies 
carry  sheathed  with  the  chop- 
sticks at  their  side.  The 
moonlight  gleamed  upon  it, 
and  Helen  had  a  sudden  de- 
lusion that  the  thing  was 
conscious,  and  that  it  was 
trying  to  catch  her  eye.  She 
had  already  regretted  that 
she  had  no  revolver.  She 
considered  for  a  moment,  and 
then  tossed  the  knife  into  the 
bag. 

The  Mission  gate-keeper  un- 
barred for  her  with  surprise. 

"  I  am  going  on  an  import- 
ant errand,"  she  said.  "There 
is  an  Englishman  detained  in 
the  Yamen,  and  I  am  going 
to  effect  his  release." 

The  man  said  that  he  did 
not  think  that  his  master 
would  wish  the  "  koeneun " 
to  be  out  alone  in  the  night. 

"  Then  come  with  me,"  said 
Helen  quickly. 

"I  keep  the  gate." 

"Who    will    come    between 
eleven   and   midnight  ?     Your 
2  P 
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wife  can  open  for  us  when 
we  oome  back." 

"  I— I  must  keep  the  gate/1 

"Very  well.  If  I  do  not 
return  by  the  early  dawn, 
oome  to  the  Yamen  for  news 
of  me,  and  send  word  to  the 
Jowsher  at  once." 

The  gate  closed  behind  her, 
and  she  was  out  in  the  empty 
white  street  with  the  adven- 
ture begun.  Her  only  fear 
here  was  of  d«gs — fierce,  wolf- 
like  marauders  that  roamed 
the  city.  There  would  be  no 
people,  save  perhaps  a  stray 
night-thief,  who  would  be  as 
anxious  to  shun  her  as  she 
to  avoid  him.  Eleven  o'clock 
at  night  is  not  a  time  at  which 
the  Chinese  care  to  be  out  of 
their  houses,  and  the  street 
was  quite  deserted.  To-night 
there  were  not  even  dogs. 

The  effect  of  the  silence 
upon  her  was  to  make  the 
next  twenty  minutes  seem 
like  hours.  She  dared  not 
suppose  that  she  would  suc- 
ceed. The  likeliest  thing  to 
happen  was  that  the  Tamen 
gate-keeper  would  drag  the 
bag  away  from  her  as  soon 
as  he  found  that  it  contained 
money,  and  thrust  her  outside 
the  gate. 

The  mud  wall  with  its  tiled 
eaves  hid  the  Yamen  from 
sight,  and  only  the  roof  of 
the  gate -house  peeped  over. 
She  glanced  at  the  spot 
where  the  prisoners  had  sat 
that  morning,  and  knocked 
sharply  on  the  wooden  gate. 
The  noise  only  roused  an 
echo,  so  she  knocked  again. 
A  grunt  came  in  response, 
and  a  sleepy  voice  asking 
who  was  there. 


"  Open  quickly,"  she  replied. 

There  was  the  sound  of  a 
sleeper  rolling  off  the  k'ang 
on  to  his  feet ;  then  again  the 
grumble— "Who  is  there?" 

"Open  quickly  and  talk 
less.  I  oome  on  an  important 
errand." 

He  could  only  judge  by  the 
voioe,  which  was  low  and  had 
a  perfect  accent.  It  gave  the 
impression  that  the  speaker 
was  some  one  of  degree  who 
was  not  accustomed  to  brook 
delays.  Yet  it  was  a  strange 
hour  for  a  visitor.  He  opened 
the  door  a  crack,  to  peep  out. 
Just  at  his  eye-level  he  saw  the 
silver  rim  of  a  coin.  The  door 
opened  wider  and  Helen's  hand 
shot  in,  displaying  a  oouple 
of  dollars.  Instantly  the  gate- 
keeper relieved  her  of  them, 
and  she  withdrew  her  hand 
and  held  out  more,  saying, 
"  Now,  open ;  see  what  comes  ! " 

She  entered  the  compound, 
and  the  man  stared  at  the  dark, 
cloaked  figure.  He  was  sleepy 
and  mystified. 

"  Who  are  you,  and  why  do 
you  oome  ?  " 

"Listen  while  I  speak.  There 
is  a  foreigner  here,  a  gentle- 
man of  the  English  nation,  and 
through  some  mistake  he  has 
been  set  among  the  prisoners. 
I  am  sent  to  restore  him  to  his 
own  people,  and  you  are  the 
person  who  is  privileged  to  help 
me.  You  know  the  value  of 
money.  You  know  the  difference 
that  it  makes  in  a  man's  life. 
If  you  want  to  please  your  wife 
and  educate  your  children  well, 
help  me  now  I  You  shall  have 
fifty  dollars  if  you  bring  him 
to  me  without  rousing  the 
Yamen." 
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It  was  a  large  sum  to  him. 
He  looked  at  the  little  bag  and 
saw  that  it  was  heavy.  Helen 
had  a  sudden  fear  that  he 
would  take  it  from  her,  and 
olutohed  it  tightly.  A  breeze 
fluttered  her  cloak.  She  saw 
the  man  stare. 

"You  will  have  to  set  him 
free  and  olose  the  gate  upon  us, 
and  then  you  will  have  fifty 
dollars.  Is  it  in  your  power 
every  night  of  your  life  to  earn 
such  a  sum  ?  " 

He  had  stepped  baok  a  paoe 
and  was  still  staring.  The  wind 
drifted  the  oloak  off  her  shoul- 
ders and  laid  it  upon  the 
ground. 

"  Are  you  a  spirit  ? "  he 
asked,  his  voice  tremulous. 

She  blessed  the  warm  evening 
that  had  sent  her  to  a  loose 
white  gown,  for  a  belted  waist 
would  havo  betrayed  her  as  a 
foreign  woman  in  an  instant. 
She  quickly  saw  her  advan- 
tage. 

"If  a  spirit,  then  a  good 
spirit,"  she  answered.  "  You 
need  not  be  afraid.  No  evil 
shall  happen  to-night  so  long 
as  the  foreign  prisoner  is  not 
harmed.  Bring  him  to  me  and 
then  take  your  reward." 

The  man  edged  round  at  a 
safe  distance  from  her  and  put 
up  the  bar  of  the  gate.  Then, 
bowing  low,  he  said  that  he 
would  obey  her  orders. 

He  went  towards  the  Yamen 
and  she  followed.  They  skirted 
the  low,  one -storey  building, 
walking  so  olose  to  its  walls 
and  windows  that  Helen  oould 
hear  the  breathing  of  sleepers 
within.  At  the  baok  was  a 
lean-to  shed  built  of  mud,  with 
a  straw  roof  whioh  sagged  in 


at  one  corner.  The  door  was 
fastened  on  the  outside  with  a 
bar. 

"  Is  he  here  ?  "  she  whispered. 

"They  are  all  here." 

"  Are  there  guards  ?  " 

"Only  one.  Give  me  some 
money." 

She  saw  that  he  did  not 
like  to  approach  her,  but 
stretched  out  his  hand  diffi- 
dently. She  gave  him  five 
dollars. 

"  That  were  waste,"  he  said, 
pouching  three  and  keeping 
the  others  in  his  hand. 

He  pulled  open  the  door, 
and  a  rush  of  foul  air  came 
out  as  the  moonlight  entered. 
The  gatekeeper  touched  the 
sleeping  warder  and  chinked 
the  dollars  in  his  ears.  "  Here 
is  money  for  you — come  in 
the  middle  of  the  night — for 
nothing ! " 

The  man  awoke  and  stared. 

"Do  not  wake.  See  noth- 
ing and  hear  nothing." 

"What  is  it?" 

"Nay,  I  know  not,  but  the 
thing  brings  money." 

The  warder  caught  sight  of 
Helen.  "It  is  a  spirit,"  he 
whispered. 

"  It  may  be.  But  its  money 
is  of  this  world." 

"  Do  you  not  know  what  it 
is?" 

"  Not  I.  I  did  not  touch  it 
to  see  if  it  had  substance." 

"  Didn't  you  take  the  money 
from  its  hand  ?  " 

"  I  held  out  my  palm  and  it 
dropped  the  money  in,  out  of 
consideration  for  my  suscepti- 
bilities. Sleep  now,  and  turn 
your  head  away.  We  are 
going  to  unloose  the  foreign 
devil" 
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"  Nay,  if  the  spirit's  ooming 
in,  I  go  out ! "  and  the  warder 
sidled  past  Helen  nervously, 
keeping  his  eyes  fixed  on  her 
with  a  ludicrous  expression 
of  fear. 

Helen  looked  in  at  the  door. 
The  low  hut  was  dirty  and 
stifling,  in  spite  of  the  hole  in 
the  roof.  There  was  no  win- 
dow, but  a  small  door  led  into 
the  Yamen,  and  that,  in  itself, 
seemed  a  menaoe.  The  floor 
was  covered  with  humanity 
and  wooden  stocks.  The  row 
of  prisoners,  ooupled  and  col- 
lared, had  been  thrust  in  here 
for  their  night's  rest,  and  the 
mass  of  them  had  sunk  down 
in  whatever  position  gave 
them  least  pain.  There  were 
whimpers  of  distress,  but  there 
was  very  little  movement.  It 
was  agony  to  self  and  neigh- 
bour to  move  a  hand.  The 
moonlight  shone  upon  twitch- 
ing feet  and  heaving  chests. 

"Mr  Lyndon." 

"Oh!" 

"  Don't  move  yet.  The  gate- 
keeper is  ooming  to  take  off 
those  things.  Where  are 
you?" 

"  Fourth  from  the  end,"  said 
the  strangled  voice. 

The  Chinese  picked  his  way 
across  the  floor  Among  the 
prisoners.  He  unfastened  the 
neokboard,  and  Helen  carried 
it  away  and  leant  it  against 
the  wall.  Whatever  the  crime, 
this  was  a  heavy  penalty. 
The  gatekeeper  out  the  bonds, 
strong  braid  lashings,  whose 
knots  no  amount  of  teasing 
would  loosen.  Helen  heard 
the  swish  of  in-drawn  breath 
as  the  wounded  wrists  were 
handled. 
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"Don't  move,"  she  whis- 
pered. "Don't  try  to  get  up 
for  a  minute.  I'm  going  to 
give  you  some  brandy." 

She  bent  over  him.  He 
gulped  at  the  flask,  then 
drooped  down  and  laid  hia 
head  against  her  knees.  Pris- 
oners were  waking  up  all 
round  them  and  asking  ques- 
tions. 

"Be  silent,"  said  Helen. 
"  Not  a  word  is  to  be  spoken. 
One  among  you  is  being  re- 
leased, and  if  the  guard  hear, 
it  will  be  bad  for  all.  Do  not 
speak  or  move,  and  I  will  give 
the  gatekeeper  money,  and  in 
the  morning  he  will  bring  you 
extra  food  that  will  make  the 
day  seem  easier." 

They  tried  to  keep  silence, 
but  others  awoke  and  had  to 
be  informed,  and  one  or  two 
cried  out  in  surprise  at  the 
white  figure.  In  vain  the  gate- 
keeper said,  "Ch'ubah,ch'ubah," 
under  his  breath.  They  pulled 
Lyndon  to  his  feet  and  led  him 
towards  the  moonlight.  Helen 
had  not  thought  to  find  him  so 
helpless.  "You  will  be  better 
when  you  get  into  the  air,"  she 
said,  as  they  went  slowly  step 
by  step.  The  wondering  voices 
quieted  down  and  all  seemed 
to  be  going  well  when  a  lad 
asleep  at  the  far  end  of  the 
room  was  suddenly  taken  with 
nightmare.  He  jerked  awake 
and  gave  a  yell. 

Helen  turned  cold.  She 
looked  round  at  the  Yamen 
door,  saw  it  open  and  a  head 
appear  near  the  floor  and  stare. 
Some  sleeping  soldier  had  been 
awakened  and  peeped  in  with- 
out rising.  It  was  a  crafty 
and  unenlightened  face,  its  dul- 
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ness  relieved  for  the  moment 
by  astonishment.  The  gate- 
keeper dropped  on  to  his  knees 
and  hid  behind  Helen.  The 
soldier  peered  interestedly.  If 
the  white  figure  had  taken 
Lyndon  in  its  arms  and  soared 
away  with  him,  he  would 
readily  have  believed  it  a  ghost, 
but  as  it  merely  walked  step 
for  step  beside  him  it  showed  a 
touch  of  the  human.  The  faoe 
withdrew  and  the  door  closed. 
The  gatekeeper  straightened 
himself  and  ran  out  of  the  hut. 
Helen  heard  his  steps  going  in 
the  direction  of  the  gatehouse 
and  knew  that  he  had  deserted 
her. 

"We  must  be  quick,"  she 
whispered.  "They've  seen  us. 
We  will  get  under  the  shadow 
of  the  wall  and  then  creep 
along.  Straight  across  this 
bit  of  moonlight,  it's  only  a 
few  yards.  Be  as  quick  as 
you  can." 

He  did  not  answer,  for  he 
was  putting  all  his  energy  into 
his  work.  But  it  was  an  im- 
mense effort,  for  even  the  fresh 
air  had  declared  against  him, 
and  instead  of  reviving  turned 
him  faint.  He  walked  as  if  he 
were  wading  through  water 
that  grew  deeper  and  deeper. 
There  was  a  sound  of  com- 
motion in  the  Yamen,  voices 
calling. 

"They're  waking  the  sol- 
diers," said  Helen.  "Take 
longer  steps.  Once  under  the 
wall  in  the  darkness  and  we 
shall  be  all  but  safe.  It's  this 
deadly  moonlight  that's  the 
danger.  Oh,  do  make  an  effort. 
It's  only  such  a  little  way,  and 
you  can  rest  when  you  get 
there." 


Her  voice  was  cutting.  It 
was  not  the  moment  for  sym- 
pathy ;  it  was  the  moment  for 
slave-driving,  in  the  hope  that 
severity  might  brace.  She 
heard  the  sound  of  velvet  boots 
upon  a  wooden  floor,  and  a 
rattle,  as  of  arms.  Voices 
mingled  in  excitement  and  con- 
sternation. Lyndon's  damp 
brow  glistened  in  the  moon- 
light. She  caught  him  under 
the  arms  and  tried  to  draw  him 
along.  But  the  current  against 
which  he  seemed  to  press  was 
going  too  strong  for  him  and 
he  came  to  a  standstill.  He 
lifted  his  feet  and  put  them 
down  again,  but  he  did  not 
move  forward. 

"  Don't  wait  for  me,"  he  said. 
"Go— please." 

His  faoe  lost  its  look  of  con- 
centration and  became  vague. 
He  threw  her  an  appealing 
glance.  Then  his  knees  bent, 
he  came  down  upon  her  shoul- 
der and  let  go  his  consciousness 
with  a  sigh. 

She  looked  about  for  help, 
but  the  clear,  revealing  moon- 
light gave  no  inspiration.  They 
were  perhaps  thirty  yards  from 
the  Yamen  and  a  little  more 
from  the  coveted  shadow  of  the 
wall.  The  belt  of  moonlight 
in  which  they  stood  was  the 
danger-zone  of  the  whole  com- 
pound. He  was  a  dead- weight 
in  her  arms  and  on  her  heart. 
She  was  strong,  but  she  could 
not  lift  him,  or  even  drag  him. 
She  was  panting  under  his 
weight,  but  abandon  him  she 
would  not,  so  she  sank  down 
with  him  upon  the  ground, 
edged  a  little  in  front  to  hide 
him  and  spread  out  her  white 
dress.  As  she  glanced  across 
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at  the  Yamen  wiiidow  a  hand 
t«re  out  one  or  two  panes. 

She  turned  to  Lyndon.  "  My 
friend,  I've  failed.  It  would 
have  been  better  if  I'd  let  you 
alone." 

She  strained  for  a  reply,  for 
some  murmur  of  dissent ;  but 
none  oame.  Surely  if  ke  had 
had  a  spark  of  consciousness 
left  he  would  have  answered 
her. 

The  noise  inside  the  house 
increased.  The  wood  and  paper 
screens  that  formed  the  window 
were  taken  out,  revealing  a 
orowd  of  people  so  densely 
packed  that  they  had  difficulty 
in  moving.  As  she  gazed  at 
them  she  could  distinguish 
officials,  servants,  and  then 
the  pikemen  of  the  Yamen 
guard.  These  were  armed  with 
hatchet  -  like  spears,  six  feet 
long,  deadly  weapons  that  could 
either  thrust  or  stab.  Helen 
seemed  to  freeze  when  she  saw 
them.  Lyndon  would  Bot  end 
in  the  oangue ;  he  would  be 
stabbed  upon  the  ground  be- 
side her,  while  she  would  be 
hounded  round  the  compound 
at  the  halberd's  point.  She 
knew  that  she  would  never 
be  able  to  stand  up  against 
them.  Or  they  would  be  taken 
prisoners  and  carried  into  the 
Yamen.  What  her  own  fate 
would  be  then,  she  did  not  dare 
to  think.  Lyndon  would  be 
tortured,  given  over  to  the 
death  of  a  hundred  outs,  and 
that  without  the  bribe  that 
makes  the  third  out  death. 
She  wished  that  she  could 
parley  with  them,  in  the  rdle 
of  spirit,  but  she  had  no  voice, 
nor  could  she  marshal  any 
words.  She  could  only  sit  still 


[April 

and  wait,  looked  in  the  paralysis 
of  fear.  And  in  a  moment  she 
ran  through  the  whole  gamut 
of  its  sensations.  Then  these 
passed  and  she  stepped  clear 
of  them  all.  She  concentrated 
her  thoughts  upon  Lyndon. 
His  man's  frame  with  the 
strength  gone  out  of  it  had 
touched  her  deeply.  She  put 
out  her  hand  and  shook  Lyn- 
don's shoulder,  hoping  for  a 
word.  He  was  so  silent  and  un- 
responsive that  she  wondered 
whether  he  had  not  already 
gone  upon  his  journey,  and 
stolen  a  march  upon  the  pikes. 
Her  thoughts  flew  to  her 
father,  but  she  mutinied  against 
thought  and  barred  it  out. 
Then  the  sergeant  got  his  men 
into  rank  and  gave  the  word 
to  advance. 

So  the  end  had  come.  Either 
they  were  to  be  killed  by  the 
pikemen  or  else  imprisoned  in 
the  Yamen,  which  was  even 
more  to  be  dreaded.  She  felt 
no  doubt  that  Lyndon  would 
rather  take  his  farewell  to  life 
at  her  hands  than  pay  out  his 
remaining  cable  moment  by 
bitter  moment  in  the  iron 
misery  of  the  oangue.  He 
must  not  be  taken  back  into 
the  Yamen.  Her  eyes  measured 
the  distance  to  the  Yamen  door. 
Call  it  fifty  paces ;  if  they  took 
ten  in  her  direction 

She  put  her  hand  into  the 
bag  for  the  knife.  She  bent 
over  Lyndon.  He  was  alive 
and  warm,  but  entirely  silent. 
She  moved  his  arm  from  across 
his  chest  and  decided  upon  the 
spot  at  which  to  strike  when 
the  dread  moment  oame.  Those 
who  loved  Helen  Braithwaite 
would  not  have  oared  to  see 
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her  face  at  that  moment;  it 
was  dark  with  a  desperate 
courage  as  she  turned  to  look 
at  the  Yamen,  wondering  at 
the  delay. 

The  pikemen  were  arguing 
with  their  officer. 

"Can  you  not  see  that  it 
is  a  spirit?"  oried  an  angry 
soldier.  "  It  will  merely  blunt 
our  weapons  and  revenge  itself 
by  bringing  sickness  upon  our 
homes." 

"March,  or  you  will  be 
flogged." 

"Nay,  we  would  rather  be 
flogged  than  attack  a  spirit," 
they  said. 

"March  at  once.  This  sort 
of  spirit  cannot  stand  against 
your  pikes.  I  know  it." 

"The  thing  has  what  it 
wants  —  the  body  of  the 
foreigner.  I  say  let  it  be," 
said  another. 

"  Call  up  the  riflemen,  then. 
Let  them  try  first."  And  the 
pikemen  fell  back  gladly. 

Helen  watched  them  wide- 
eyed,  in  absolute  unblinking 
silence.  Then  she  touched 
Lyndon's  shoulder  again,  say- 
ing, "It's  going  to  be  a  bullet." 

Four  riflemen  made  their 
way  to  the  front,  the  sergeant 
pushing  them  into  their  places. 
The  Mandarin  of  the  city  held 
the  rank  of  major,  but  beyond 
bearing  a  badge,  an  embroi- 
dered bird  upon  his  back  and 
chest,  he  took  no  part  in  the 
affairs  of  the  army.  The  slip- 
shod mercenaries  got  into  their 
places,  while  heads  bobbed  and 
craned  in  the  background  for  a 
view.  The  sergeant  was  just 
going  to  give  the  order  to  fire 
when  he  discovered  that  two 
of  the  firing -party  had  not 


taken  out  the  red  tassels  which 
stopped  the  muzzles,  or  undone 
the  red  cords  twisted  round  the 
looks.  He  harangued  them, 
cuffed  them,  watched  them  load, 
and  then  ordered  them  to  fire. 

"Fire  into  the  air,"  cried  a 
voice,  "and  cut  the  cord  that 
lets  it  down  from  above." 

This  was  answered  by, 
"  Fool,  it  is  the  hour  when 
spirits  walk.  It  has  come  out 
of  a  grave.  Frighten  it  well, 
and  it  will  go  back  whence  it 
came !  " 

And  another  voice  oried, 
"Nay,  it  is  the  spirit  of  the 
foreign  devil  who  forsook  him 
when  we  put  him  into  the 
oangue,  trying  to  be  reunited 
to  him  now." 

The  sergeant  stamped  his 
foot. 

"  Fire  ! "  he  cried  again.  And 
the  bullets  rushed  on  their  way. 

Helen  gave  a  little  sob,  and 
then  discovered  that  neither 
she  nor  Lyndon  were  hit.  She 
gathered  herself  for  the  next 
emergency. 

"  What  did  I  tell  you  ?  "  cried 
the  soldier  who  had  spoken 
first.  "The  thing  cannot  be 
hurt  by  bullets,  and  therefore 
is  not  to  be  frightened  by 
them.  It  has  its  prey.  It 
will  take  it  away  when  the 
light  grows." 

"Fool!"  returned  the  ser- 
geant. "Give  me  your  rifle. 
You  shut  your  eyes  when  you 
pulled  the  trigger.  If  I  do 
not  kill  the  white  thing  it  is 
because  it  cannot  be  killed. 
Stand  aside."  The  man  swiftly 
withdrew,  and  Helen  saw  that 
they  were  going  to  fire  again. 
She  gazed  at  the  muzzles ;  the 
sergeant  was  aiming  at  her, 
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and  something  in  the  way  in 
whioh  he  pressed  his  cheek 
against  the  stock  showed  that 
he  knew  how  to  use  a  rifle. 

What  if  he  hit  her  and  left 
Lyndon  ?  The  oangue  at  day- 
break. (All  thought  oame  baok 
to  this  point.)  She  had  her 
hand  out  for  the  little  knife 
when  the  volley  roared.  She 
had  a  sudden  sickening  sensa- 
tion that  the  world  was  going 
to  pieces  around  her ;  then  she 
discovered  that  a  bullet  had 
just  grazed  her  arm. 

The  report  seemed  to  rouse 
Lyndon.  He  lifted  his  head 
and  asked  faintly,  "Did  they 
fire?" 

"Yes.  You're  not  hurt? 
Keep  out  of  sight  if  you  can." 

"  Where  are  we? "  he  said. 

"  That's  the  Yamen  in  front 
of  us,"  she  whispered.  "We 
only  got  as  far  as  the  com- 
pound. They  fired  at  us,  but 
they  think  that  I  must  be  a 
spirit  because  of  my  white  frock, 
and  I  can't  be  hit.  So  they  are 
going  to  leave  us  till  morn- 
ing. They  are  posting  guards 
to  wateh.  I  think  that's  it, 
but  I  can't  hear  all  they  say. 
They're  watching  us  and  listen- 
ing. 'Sh.  Don't  move." 

He  had  turned  to  look  at 
the  Yamen,  and  his  hand  oame 
down  upon  something  damp 
and  warm. 

«Wh  —  what's  that?"  he 
cried. 

"  One  of  those  bullets  grazed 
my  arm  just  a  little.  Don't 
move." 

"  Oh,  you're  not  hurt — you're 
not  hurt  ? "  he  cried,  rising, 
but  Helen  put  him  back  in 
angry  terror. 

"Keep  quiet,  or  you'll  spoil 


the  single  chance  we  have. 
The  only  way  is  to  let  them 
think  me  a  ghost.  What  are 
you  doing?" 

Under  cover  of  her  shadow, 
and  with  teeth  that  were 
stronger  than  his  fingers,  Lyn- 
don tore  out  a  piece  of  her 
white  skirt  and  roughly  bound 
her  arm. 

"There,  that  will  do  for  the 
moment,"  he  said.  "  But  how 
I  wish  I  had  a  rifle!" 

"The  soldiers  are  lying 
down,"  she  whispered.  "Two 
of  the  pikemen  have  been 
posted  at  the  window.  Don't 
make  any  noise,  for  if  they 
find  out  that  I  am  human 
they'll  come  out  and  pike  us. 
In  a  little  while — perhaps  an- 
other hour — the  moon  will  be 
over  the  corner  of  the  roof. 
Then  we  might  get  away. 
The  gatekeeper's  our  friend, 
but  he's  a  coward.  And — Mr 
Lyndon " 

"Yes?" 

"There's  a  little  knife  on 
the  ground  beside  you.  They 
mean  to  put  you  back  into 
the  oangue  in  the  morning. 
So  don't  get  taken,  and  don't 
let  them  take  me."  Her  voice 
began  to  waver.  "  Do  you 
understand?  Have  you  got 
the  knife?" 

"  I  understand  you  per- 
fectly," he  said.  "And  I  have 
the  knife.  They  shall  not  take 
either  of  us." 

Lyndon  dragged  himself 
along  the  ground,  snake-fashion 
and  by  imperceptible  degrees, 
until  he  could  kneel  behind 
Helen.  He  put  his  hands 
upon  her  shoulders  and  bade 
her  lean  baok  and  rest. 
His  wrists  smarted  and  his 
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wounded  neck  hurt  him,  but 
he  welcomed  the  pain  as 
a  proof  of  regained  vitality. 
The  feeling  of  cotton  -  wool 
lethargy  that  had  wrapped  him 
slid  away,  leaving  him  not  only 
eager  to  act  but  capable  of 
action.  Helen  nodded,  and  he 
hoped  that  she  slept ;  fall  she 
could  not,  for  he  held  her 
steady,  so  that  no  change  in 
the  "spirit's"  position  was 
visible  from  the  Yamen.  He 
loathed  the  necessity  that 
made  him  hide  behind  a  wo- 
man, but  saw  no  alternative, 
since  to  show  himself  would 
have  been  death  to  them 
both,  and  he  was  comforted  to 
a  small  extent  by  the  thought 
that  he  was  making  the  long 
strain  easier  for  her. 

But  the  shadow  seemed  to 
creep  across  the  courtyard  more 
slowly  than  a  glacier  moves. 
Lyndon  thought  that  it  would 
never  come  and  cover  them. 
A  hundred  better  courses  than 
this  occurred  to  him,  but  he 
could  not  change  now.  All 
sorts  of  nameless  ills  beset  him, 
and  he  felt  like  one  neuralgic 
nerve  from  head  to  foot.  Even 
if  they  won  through  and 
gained  freedom,  life  itself  did 
not  seem  a  big  enough  reward 
for  this  misery.  Possibly  if 
he  had  only  had  himself  to 
consider  he  might  not  have 
finished  the  fight;  he  might 
have  made  some  foolish  dash 
for  freedom.  But  in  Helen  he 
had  a  sufficient  reason  to  feel 
that  he  must  die  of  cramp 
sooner  than  move  and  call  out 
the  pikemen.  And  he  was 
able  to  endure,  though  his 
wrists  burned  and  stung,  and 
his  wrenched  neck  grew  so 


painful  when  puffs  of  dust  rose 
up  and  irritated  it  that  he 
felt  as  if  he  must  let  go  his 
burden  and  claw  at  it  with 
his  hands. 

When  at  last  the  shadow  lay 
like  a  veil  over  Helen's  face, 
he  let  her  head  drop  upon  his 
shoulder,  and  as  the  blessed 
darkness  crept  on  and  the 
moonlight  receded  like  a  falling 
tide,  he  put  his  arm  round  her 
and  laid  her  upon  the  ground. 
Then,  backing  into  the  deeper 
darkness  under  the  wall,  he 
made  his  way  to  the  gate- 
keeper's box. 

"Come  and  help  us,"  he  said 
in  his  difficult  Chinese.  "We 
can  get  away  now." 

But  the  man  had  suddenly 
grown  prudent. 

"  I  cannot  leave  my  post,"  he 
said. 

"We  will  give  you  money." 

"No,  I  will  not  risk  it.  I 
have  done  my  part." 

"  Then  find  some  one  who  will 
take  us  into  safety.  I  will 
keep  the  gate  while  you  are 
gone." 

"  Why  don't  you  ask  Sing  ?  " 
said  the  gatekeeper. 

Sing !  Good  thought !  Sing 
was  a  cheerful,  brutal  person 
who  had  been  coupled  next  to 
Lyndon.  To  j  udge  from  his  con- 
versation, his  crim«s  would 
have  filled  a  volume.  He  had 
been  in  prison  for  ill-treating 
his  wife,  for  kidnapping  an- 
other man's,  for  robbery  under 
arms,  which  would  have  brought 
him  to  the  block  but  for  a 
sudden  leniency  on  the  part  of 
the  Mandarin.  He  had  also 
been  doomed  to  the  death  of  a 
hundred  outs  and  had  got  off 
with  a  few  scratches.  Now  he 
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was  in  the  wooden  collar  for 
theft,  and  one  would  have 
thought  from  his  remarks  to 
his  fellows  that  he  regretted 
the  lightness  of  the  punish- 
ment. "  Last  time,  it  was 
the  oangue,"  he  said,  and  he 
seemed  to  linger  upon  the 
memory.  But  he  was  a  kindly 
ruffian,  for  when  Lyndon,  taken 
out  of  the  iron  collar,  went 
down  helpless  upon  the  mud 
floor,  Sing  chafed  him  and 
then  brought  him  a  little  "  one- 
inch  "  cup  of  samshoei.  How 
Sing  had  procured  this  Lyndon 
could  not  guess,  and  he  felt  a 
little  mystified  about  the  long 
tale  of  crimes  that  only  made 
the  other  prisoners  laugh. 

"Go  and  fetch  him,"  he  said. 

"  I  must  have  him  back  by 
sunrise,"  said  the  gatekeeper. 

Lyndon  determined  that  if 
once  let  out  Sing  should  not 
return  to  the  Yamen.  This 
should  be  his  thanks  for  his 
rough  kindliness. 

While  he  waited  at  the  gate 
he  saw  Helen  coming  towards 
him,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
wall.  Her  smile  in  the  half- 
dark  was  like  the  first  sign  of 
spring. 

"  Those  two  sentries  are 
asleep,"  she  said.  "They're 
on  their  feet  fast  asleep  with 
their  spears  beside  them.  Let 
us  get  away  before  they 
wake  I " 

"  There's  a  man  coming  with 
us,"  he  said.  "  An  old  brute, 
but  he'll  know  of  some  place 
where  we  can  hide." 

"  We  must  go  to  the  Mission, 
of  course,  where  I'm  staying, 
but  it's  a  mile  away.  Can  you 
do  it  ?  " 

"I— think  I  can.     You?" 


"Perfectly.  It's  the  only 
safe  place." 

Sing  appeared  with  the  gate- 
keeper, and  Helen  spoke  to 
them.  Lyndon  heard  the  chink 
of  silver  and  saw  the  gate- 
keeper make  an  obsequious 
bow.  No  longer  afraid  of  her, 
the  man  was  anxious  to  show 
it.  "The  others  thought  that 
you  were  a  spirit/'  he  said. 
"But  I  recognised  you  from 
the  first  as  a  foreign  prin- 
cess." 

He  closed  the  gate  behind 
them,  and  the  warder  who  had 
been  in  charge  of  the  prisoners 
in  the  hovel  appeared,  bow- 
ing and  holding  out  begging 
hands. 

"  Give  me  a  kumsha,"  he 
said,  "for  I  shall  be  beaten 
for  letting  the  foreign  prisoner 
escape." 

Helen  handed  him  a  coin, 
and  he  looked  across  at  Sing, 
saying,  "  That's  the  lucky  man. 
He  always  falls  softly." 

Sing  chuckled. 

"Come,"  he  said,  trying  to 
hurry  them  along,  "  for  I  must 
be  back  betimes." 

"  You  shall  never  go  back," 
said  Helen,  as  they  walked 
along  the  street.  "They  will 
hurt  you  or  kill  you  if  they 
know  that  you  have  helped  us. 
If  you  come  with  us  now,  and 
help  us  to  hide  if  we  are  fol- 
lowed, I  promise  that  you  shall 
take  service  under  my  father 
and  move  your  home  into  an- 
other province.  You  must 
never  go  near  this  Mandarin 
again." 

But  Sing  only  grinned  and 
shook  his  head. 

Lyndon  would  have  liked  to 
offer  his  arm  to  the  girl  who 
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had  saved  him,  and  attempted 
his  thanks;  but  the  earth 
which  had  seemed  so  solid 
when  he  lay  upon  it  showed  a 
tendency  to  rook  when  he  trod 
it  under  foot,  though  he  was 
pleased  to  find  that  it  was  sup- 
porting Helen  steadily.  He 
walked  stiffly  along,  thinking 
that  about  a  hundred  yards 
would  be  his  limit.  He  was 
conscious  of  a  strained  throat 
and  a  racked  backbone.  Doubt- 
less it  was  the  effect  of  the 
oangue  and  of  sleeping  in  a 
fusty  little  hole  with  so  much 
other  humanity,  but  every  time 
that  his  heel  touched  the 
ground  some  little  sinister  mes- 
sage was  telegraphed  up  his 
spine  and  hammered  upon  his 
brain.  He  did  not  mind  the 
pain  of  it,  but  he  was  bitterly 
disappointed  that  he  could  not 
offer  his  arm  to  Helen.  Then 
the  moon  danced  in  the  sky, 
and  he  took  two  or  three  little 
tiptoe  steps  and  stood  swaying. 
Sing  shot  out  an  arm  and 
grappled  him  to  his  side.  "  I 
know  what  it  feels  like,"  he 
said  roughly.  "  Lean  against 
me  and  I'll  guide  you." 

It  was  a  slow  progress. 
When  they  reached  the  turn- 
ing towards  the  Mission,  Mr 
Bemberry's  gatekeeper  was 
coming  towards  them  with  a 
lantern.  The  night  had 
clouded,  and  the  narrow  street 
lay  almost  in  darkness,  but  in 
spite  of  this  the  man  extin- 
guished his  light.  His  master 
always  said  that  he  was  a  good 
servant.  He  was  a  Christian 
and  held  charitable  views  of 
his  neighbours,  but  he  had  an 
over  large  respect  for  the  con- 
ventions. Helen's  sortie  had 


made  him  very  uneasy,  and 
this  feeling  deepened  when  he 
saw  her  returning  with  a 
foreigner  in  Chinese  clothes 
and  one  of  the  questionable 
characters  of  the  Yamen.  It 
was  not  the  danger  of  her 
enterprise  that  moved  him  so 
much  as  the  fact  that  she  was 
acting  without  a  precedent. 
He  would  do  what  he  could  to 
throw  a  mantle  of  decency  over 
the  affair ;  he  would  be  able  to 
say  to  his  master,  "It  was 
morning  when  I  met  them. 
My  lamp  was  out ! " 

When  at  last  the  Yamen 
was  in  sight,  Sing  bowed  his 
farewell,  saying,  "  I  must  be  in 
my  place  by  daybreak." 

Helen,  who  spoke  beautiful 
Chinese,  told  him  the  risk  he 
ran  in  returning,  and  said  that 
she  would  willingly  pay  for  his 
journey  to  another  province. 
Sing  thanked  her,  but  answered 
that  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  remain  in  his  own  city, 
because  he  was  going  to  be 
tortured  next  week.  He  would 
not  mention  to  the  t'i-t'i  the 
horrible  crime  that  he  had 
committed,  but  said  that  the 
Mandarin  had  decreed  that  it 
would  only  be  expiated  by 
mutilation.  "And  the  week 
after,"  Sing  added  lightly, 
"there  is  the  oangue  again." 

Helen  stared  at  him,  but 
Lyndon  put  up  a  hand  to 
Sing's  open  collar  and  looked 
at  his  throat. 

"You  were  in  the  thief's 
boards,"  he  said.  "You  were 
near  me,  but  your  neck  isn't 
sore  like  mine.  Let  me  see 
your  wrists." 

Lyndon's  own  wrists  still 
bled  a  little  from  time  to  time, 
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but       Sing's       were       hardly 
scratched. 

With  another  grin  the 
Chinese  answered,  "  They 
gave  me  culls  to  wear,  and 
wrapped  a  cloth  round  my 
neck  inside  the  wooden  band" 
"How  did  you  get  it — 
bribes?" 

Sing  said  that  when  one  has 
so  many  punishments  to  bear 
there  must  be  alleviations. 

"Why  don't  you  give  up 
your  life  of  crime  and  live  a 
good  life  instead?"  Helen 
asked. 

Because  she  spoke  the 
language  so  well  Helen  was 
sometimes  the  recipient  of 
many  confidences,  but  never 
of  a  stranger  one  than  that 
which  the  bluff  Sing  now 
made. 

"  I  bear  the  punishment,"  he 
said,  "  but  I  don't  do  the 
crime.  A  man  must  live,  and 
he's  lucky  if  he  makes  his 
calling  pay  as  well  as  I  do 
mine !  People  will  break  laws  ; 
and  there  are  cowards  who 
cannot  take  their  punishment, 
and  rich  men  who  have  to  save 
their  face.  I  am  their  proxy. 
They  send  for  me  to  expiate 
their  sins.  What  are  a  few 
blows  to  me  ?  What  a  day  in 
the  oangue?  It  passes.  But 
the  money  remains,  and  the 
cowards  pay  well.  And  when 
the  Yamen  people  know  that 
you  are  suffering  for  another, 
and  that  there  is  a  present  for 
them  if  you  are  let  off  easily, 
they  contrive  to  deal  lusty 
blows  which  fall  lightly.  They 
will  send  messages  to  the 
Mandarin  to  say  how  the 
prisoner  groans,  and  when  the 
messenger  returns  he  will  fetch 


the  prisoner  a  cup  of  tea. 
They  look  at  me  like  this."  He 
shut  one  eye  with  a  quaint, 
conniving  expression.  "That 
is  how  they  look  at  Sing !  He 
does  not  suffer  as  the  master 
did."  He  glanced  at  Lyndon, 
who  stood,  pale  enough  in  the 
dawn,  and  went  on :  "  But  they 
pay  me  well.  My  wife  is  as 
rich  as  the  Mandarin's  lady, 
and  the  children  are  getting 
the  best  education.  My  eldest 
son  will  have  a  button  as  soon 
as  he  is  old  enough  to  pass 
the  examinations.  My  call- 
ing is  not  honourable,"  he  con- 
cluded, "  but  my  son  may  be  a 
Viceroy." 

"Here,"  said  Helen,  "take 
what  money  there  is  left  in  the 
bag.  Take  it  with  our  grati- 
tude. Bring  up  your  son  to  be 
upright  and  honourable  and 
merciful  to  sufferers.  And  may 
the  rod  of  another's  chastise- 
ment fall  lightly  upon  you  ! " 
"  I  will  take  five  dollars  to 
shut  the  mouths  of  the  talkers, 
and  the  rest  I  will  call  for 
when  I  have  finished  the 
punishment,"  he  said,  as  he 
carefully  counted  the  money. 
"This  silver  key  unlocked  the 
door  of  liberty,  else  the  master 
would  still  be  on  the  floor  of 
the  hovel.  I  am  a  speck  of 
dust  in  his  presence."  And 
having  thus  complimented  the 
foreigner  in  accordance  with 
his  reading  of  the  rules  of  good 
manners,  lie  muttered  an  aside, 
inaudible  and  impolite.  "Lie 
on  the  k'ang  and  drink  plenty 
of  samshoei,"  he  said  to 
Lyndon,  "and  you  will  soon 
forget  it!" 

Then,  as  the  light  was  grow- 
ing, he  hurried  away. 
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When  the  missionary  re- 
turned and  was  told  of  his 
unexpected  visitor  he  went  at 
onoe  to  see  Lyndon,  whom  he 
found  pilgrimaging  slowly 
across  the  room  to  meet  him. 

"  Go  back  to  your  k'ang  at 
onoe !  Who  gave  you  leave 
to  walk?  My  wife  and  Miss 
Braithwaite  have  been  telling 
me  about  you,  and  I  confess 
that  I'm  devoured  by  curiosity 
to  know  how  you  came  to  be 
in  the  Yamen.  In  all  the  years 
I've  been  here  no  foreigner  has 
ever  come  to  this  place  save 
three  people  who  have  been  to 
stay  with  me.  And  then  you 
make  this  dramatic  appear- 
ance!" 

Lyndon  laughed. 

"I'll  tell  you  how  it  hap- 
pened/' he  said. 

Mr  Bemberry  stepped  upon 
the  k'ang,  sat  down  cross- 
legged,  and  regarded  Lyndon 
with  keen,  frank  eyes.  He 
saw  a  well-built  figure  in  a 
suit  of  Chinese  clothes,  a  dark 
head  with  features  of  a  deter- 
mined caste  and  good-tempered 
month. 

"You  don't  look  as  if  you 
ought  to  have  got  inU  a  scrape 
of  this  sort,"  he  said.  "How 
did  it  happen?" 

"  I'm  on  my  way  home  from 
India.  I've  got  a  year's  leave, 
and  thought  that  I  would  like 
to  see  something  of  this  extra- 
ordinary country.  I  spent  a 
fortnight  in  Peking,  and  of 
course  that's  wonderful  —  oh, 
too  fascinating  for  words,  but 
it  isn't  the  Interior.  In  Lega- 
tion Street  one  might  be  any- 
where, and  one  can  hardly  go 
out  without  seeing  a  foreigner 
of  some  kind.  So  I  looked  at 


the  map,  and  as  this  place 
seemed  fairly  remote,  I  thought 
that  I  should  see  something  of 
the  real  China  here.  I  had  a 
tutor  in  iPeking,  and  learnt 
quite  a  lot  of  useful  sentences. 
When  I  worked  really  hard  I 
eould  get  off  as  many  as  six 
in  a  day  1 

"I  left  the  train  at  the 
terminus,  stayed  a  night  at 
an  inn,  and  carefully  picked 
my  cart  and  carter.  He  was 
an  intelligent  lad,  but  he  could 
not  prevent  me  from  being 
mobbed  wherever  I  went.  The 
roads  were  so  bad  that  I  risked 
a  broken  head  when  I  sat 
inside  the  cart,  so  I  used  to 
walk ;  and  a  score  or  so  of 
people  would  walk  with  me, 
and  stare  and  shout  remarks, 
and  pinch  my  sleeve  to  see 
what  my  clothes  were  made  of, 
and  call  out,  *  Foreign  devil ! ' 
I  got  tired  of  it  after  a  bit,  so  I 
told  the  carter  to  buy  two  suits 
of  clothes, — a  carter's  kit  for 
myself,  and  a  sort  of  babu 
get-up  (silk  coat  and  spec- 
tacles) for  him.  I  didn't  think 
that  I  could  live  up  to  the  silk 
coat  and  spectacles  myself; 
they  would  have  spotted  me 
in  a  second  when  they  found 
that  I  couldn't  talk.  But 
with  a  handkerchief  round  my 
head  and  somebody  else's  pig- 
tail, I  passed  as  a  dull-witted 
carter  very  well.  When  we  got 
to  Ch'ang-ming-hsien  we  left 
the  cart  at  an  inn,  and  I 
thought  I'd  get  my  first  im- 
pression of  the  place  by  a 
bird's-eye  view  from  the  wall. 
It  was  early  in  the  afternoon, 
and  though  rather  hot  below, 
a  nice  breeze  blew  on  top.  The 
carter  pointed  out  the  different 
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temples,  and  it  was  all  very 
interesting  and  entertaining. 
I  meant  to  walk  all  the  way 
round  the  oity  on  the  wall, 
but  before  we'd  gone  far  I  saw 
a  wonderful  procession  ooming 
round  a  corner  of  the  street. 
They  were  priests,  red  and 
white  ones,  and  an  old  man  in 
pink  carried  in  a  chair  under  a 
huge  umbrella,  and  a  band  of 
drums  and  cymbals  and  shouts. 
It  was  so  interesting  that  I 
wanted  a  better  view,  and, 
as  there  was  no  path  nearer 
than  the  slipway  that  we  had 
come  up,  I  shinned  down  the 
wall." 

"But  it's  sixty  feet,— 
sheer ! " 

"Not  quite  sheer,  but  very 
near  it.  And  there  were  plants 
growing  out  of  a  few  projecting 
stones.  The  boy  yelled  to  me 
not  to  go,  but  I'd  started,  and 
of  course  there  was  no  stop- 
ping. I  landed  with  scratched 
hands  in  the  middle  of  an 
empty  backyard,  and  was 
wondering  how  to  get  out  of 
it  when  an  ugly -looking  dog 
flew  at  me.  So  I  scrambled 
over  the  wall  as  quickly  as  I 
could,  and  got  into  another 
compound  where  there  was 
another  dog.  I  raced  across 
and  went  over  the  wall  into 
the  next  garden.  This  was 
altogether  more  pretentious, 
with  trees  and  a  rockery  and  a 
wooden  bridge.  I  had  bolted 
into  the  middle  of  it  and  had  sat 
down  on  a  benoh  to  get  my 
breath  before  I  noticed  two 
beautifully  dressed  ladies  sit- 
ting opposite,  who  rose  in 
something  of  a  hurry  and 
went  away.  A  man  in  a  silk 
coat  came  running  out,  with 


half-a-dozen  lusty  fellows,  sons 
or  servants,  after  him." 

"Do  you  know  where  you 
were?" 

"I  haven't  an  idea." 

"  In  the  women's  quarters  of 
some  rich  man's  house." 

"  Well,  I  had  no  wish  to  be 
there,  and  I  didn't  stay  long.  I 
ran  over  the  fanoy  bridge  and 
jumped  a  low  wall  into  a  lane, 
but  they  came  after  me.  I 
knew  that  it  would  be  no  use 
trying  to  explain,  so  I  just 
bolted  and  they  chased  me, 
gathering  recruits  as  they  went 
along,  and  shouting  and  throw- 
ing stones.  Soon  there  was 
quite  a  big  crowd,  delighted  at 
the  prospect  of  a  row.  I  had 
a  bit  of  a  start,  and  at  first 
was  fleeter,  but  by  the  time 
that  two  or  three  brick-bats 
had  hit  me  I  found  that  I 
shouldn't  be  able  to  keep  it  up 
for  long.  I  hadn't  a  notion 
where  I  was,  or  how  to  get 
back  to  the  top  of  the  oity 
wall ;  but  I  suddenly  found 
myself  in  the  temple  precincts, 
which  I  recognised  bj  the 
big  stone  lanterns  standing 
in  front.  So  I  made  for  the 
temple  door,  thinking  that  I 
might  find  sanctuary " 

"Sanctuary!"  breathed  the 
missionary. 

"But  I  saw  the  procession 
just  ooming  into  sight,  so  I 
doubled  round  tho  corner  and 
went  in  at  a  small  door  on  the 
other  side,  and  hid  behind  a 
fine,  big  idol,  which  afforded 
excellent  cover.  He  wasn't  a 
thing  of  beauty,  for  he  was 
painted  vermilion  and  green, 
and  studded  all  over  with  eyes. 
But  I  was  thankful  for  his 
dimensions." 
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"I  know  the  idol  you  mean. 
It's  considered  the  most  sacred 
thing  in  all  this  district.  People 
come  even  from  other  provinces 
to  worship  it.  They  say  that 
it  has  stood  upon  that  spot  for 
a  thousand  years." 

"Well,  it  stands  there  no 
longer.  The  procession  came 
in,  and  they  set  down  the  chair 
and  the  old  pink  fellow  went 
away  to  his  lotus.  Then  a 
tribe  of  bare-legged  boys  in  red 
muslin  followed  him  and  began 
to  chant.  On  their  very  heels 
came  the  old  man  in  the  silk 
coat,  and  his  crew.  He  began 
to  shout  at  once,  and  the  priests 
stopped  the  trumpet  and  new- 
moon  business  to  hear  what  he 
had  to  say.  I  gathered  that 
he  thought  he  had  found  a 
thief  in  his  back  garden.  He 
declared  that  I  had  come  into 
the  temple.  The  blue  people 
began  to  search  the  place  and 
the  younger  priests  joined  them. 
I  quite  meant  to  help  them  to 
look  for  me  myself,  take  my 
chance  among  the  crowd,  and 
then  slip  out  and  run  for  it. 
But  I  had  a  out  on  my  hand 
that  was  rather  incriminating, 
and  I  waited  a  moment  to  con- 
sider. I  squeezed  a  little  farther 
behind  the  objet  d'art,  and  the 
old  fellow  gave  an  awful  wobble 
that  brought  all  eyes  upon  him. 
I  held  on  to  him  with  might 
and  main.  But  he  was  heavy, 
and  he  was  slippery,  and  he 
wasn't  properly  shored  up.  He 
tilted  forwards,  fell  on  his  face, 
and  went  to  smithereens.1' 

Lyndon  saw  the  horror  in 
the  missionary's  eyes. 

"The  old  idol  of  the  Wu-shi- 
miaou?  It's  a  wonder  you're 
here,  my  lad." 


"  I  think  he  had  dry  -  rot. 
He  raised  a  dust  like  the  dust 
of  ages.  I  thought  I'd  get 
away  under  cover  of  it,  but 
there  were  too  many  people. 
I  was  in  the  middle  of  a  fair 
hornet's  nest,  and  in  the  m6L6e 
I  gave  the  old  pink  priest  one 
in  the  eye  that  didn't  help  my 
case.  I  hadn't  much  of  a 
chance  anyhow;  they  were 
about  fifty  to  one.  They  got 
me  by  the  feet  and  threw  me, 
and  about  a  score  of  them 
carried  me  away.  I  was 
dumped  into  a  little  mud-hole 
of  a  room  in  the  compound, 
and  left  there  in  company  with 
many  beetles." 

"  Never  mind  the  beetles.  Go 
on  with  the  story." 

"  But  I  must  tell  you  about 
them,  Padre,  for  they  were  my 
sole  companions  for  several 
days.  They  used  to  do  a 
march-past  by  moonlight  every 
night,  and  it  was  so  quiet 
in  the  mud-hole  that  I  could 
even  hear  the  little  '  snip-snip  ' 
they  made  eating  the  biscuit 
crumbs." 

"If  you'd  clapped  your  hands 
they'd  all  have  run  away." 

"  My  hands  were  tied,  Padre 
—lashed.  Feet  too.  On  the 
fifth  day  a  file  of  soldiers  ap- 
peared and  escorted  me  to  the 
Yamen  for  an  interview  with 
the  Mandarin." 

"  How  did  you  get  on  ?  " 

"  Not  very  well,  for  they'd 
kept  me  in  the  mud-hole  too 
long,  and  I'd  got  a  touch  of 
fever  and  forgotten  my  Chinese. 
But  I  went  on  saying  *Ing- 
kwa-fu,  Ing-kwa-fu,'  the  only 
word  that  I  could  remember, 
and  one  which  I  had  taken 
oare  to  get  into  my  head 
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when  I  first  landed  in  the 
country !  " 

"My  dear  fellow,  there's  no 
British  Legation  for  many 
miles!" 

"So  I  understood  from  the 
way  they  grinned" 

The  light,  half-mocking  voice 
fell  suddenly  flat  and  paused. 
Then  it  continued :  "  I'm  not 
fond  of  blue  any  more,  Padre ! 
I  should  like  the  sea  and  the 
sky  to  adopt  some  other  colour! 
I  dream  blue  dreams  at  night, 
and  I  feel  thankful  when  I 
wake  up  from  them.  At  the 
Yamen  I  understood  that  I 
wasn't  only  guilty  of  trespass- 
ing in  somebody's  garden,  but 
also  of  the  enormous  offence 
of  breaking  down  the  idol.  I 
asked  them  to  find  my  carter, 
but  I  don't  think  that  they 
understood  me,  and  if  they 
knew  my  nationality  it  didn't 
make  a  bit  of  difference 
to  them.  They  were  madly 
angry,  and  the  soldiers  had  to 
hold  off  the  crowd  while  the 
fatigue-party  en  torture-duty 
put  me  into  the  oangue.  Then 
they  all  stood  round  and  enjoyed 
the  sight.  At  first  I  wondered 
what  they  could  be  looking  at 
that  interested  them  so  in- 
tensely. Later  on  I  discovered 
that  it  was  myself.  They  didn't 
seem  a  bit  vindictive  after 
that  first  moment,  but  they 
were  absolutely  interested  and 
amused.  I  can  see  them  again 
every  time  I  shut  my  eyes,  a 
shifting  mass  of  blue  coats, 
each  topped  by  a  sallow  face, 
keenly  alive  and  watching  as 
one  might  watch  a  play." 

"They  are  like  that." 

"But  why?" 

"  Because  their  own  lives  are 


as  dull  and  dreary  and  col- 
ourless as  the  whole  of  this 
northern  plain.  There  is  no 
variety.  They  work  and  eat 
and  sleep.  That's  all  And 
any  sort  of  diversion  is  most 
welcome.  How  long  were  you 
in  the  oangue?" 

"I  couldn't  tell  you.  I  felt 
as  if  I'd  never  been  anywhere 
else !  It  must  have  been  three, 
or  perhaps  four  days.  I  didn't 
eat  or  drink  or  sleep  all  the 
time,  so  the  game  couldn't  last 
for  long.  When  they  saw  that 
I  was  getting  done  they  took 
me  down  and  put  me  back 
again  in  the  temple  hovel,  and 
fed  me  and  let  me  sleep.  I 
was  carried  there  in  a  basket 
slung  on  a  pole  between  two 
coolies,  and  the  old  priest  was 
waiting  for  me  with  a  large 
following  of  acolytes.  But  they 
couldn't  get  any  fun  out  of  me. 
I  was  dumped  in  the  mud-hovel 
again,  and  I  woke  up  in  the 
night,  and  there  were  the 
beetles  taking  their  walk  in 
the  moonlight.  You  can't 
think  how  pleased  I  was  to  see 
the  little  beggars  again !  They 
didn't  want  to  watch  me  suffer 
— they  only  wanted  to  eat  the 
biscuit  crumbs.  At  that  moment 
I  thought  them  vastly  superior 
to  the  human  animals  in  the 
Yamen." 

The  missionary  nodded. 

"In  the  morning  I  found 
that  I  was  not  to  go  back  to 
the  oangue  again  that  day.  I 
was  sent  to  the  Yamen  and 
cuffed  and  collared  with  the 
long  row  of  thieves,  and  made 
to  sit  out  in  the  street  for  the 
passers  -  by  to  admire.  You  . 
know  the  rest,  how  she — she 
came  by — O,  Padre,  what  made 
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her  ride  that  way,  out  alone 
with  a  groom?" 

"She  said  she  thought  that 
if  we  three  foreigners  used 
the  road  every  day,  it  might 
in  time  strike  the  Mandarin 
that  it  was  rather  barbarous 
to  put  the  criminals  out  there 
to  be  derided." 

He  looked  at  Lyndon's  face, 
and  then  in  pure  compassion 
turned  away — 

"I  must  go  and  write  to  the 
Mandarin,"  he  said. 

A  voluminous  correspondence 
was  in  progress  between  Mis- 
sion, Yamen,  and  Miaou.  The 
missionary  rough  -  drafted  his 
letters  and  Helen  fair -copied 
them,  a  task  which  took  her 
the  most  part  of  every  morn- 
ing. The  negotiations  would 
be  concluded  in  another  week, 
and  Helen  hardly  dared  to 
think  where  the  end  of  that 
week  would  find  them,  she  and 
Lyndon. 

Lyndon  did  not  attempt  to 
thank  Helen  for  her  large 
share  in  his  escape.  His 
feelings  lay  too  deep  for 
words. 

How  did  she  think  of  him, 
if  she  thought  of  him  at 
all?  As  some  poor,  feeble 
creature  who  had  fainted  into 
her  arms  the  moment  that  he 
was  taken  out  of  his  foetid  den 
into  God's  air? 

She  had  never  seen  him  when 
he  was  a  man,  only  as  he  was 
now.  How  could  he  ask  her 
to  marry  him? 
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She  sat  down  beside  him  on 
the  edge  of  the  k'ang. 

"Mr  Bemberry  is  arrang- 
ing the  affair  in  a  masterly 
fashion,"  she  said.  "Honour — 
Chinese  honour — will  be  satis- 
fied, and  the  whole  thing  will 
fizzle  out  quietly.  You  are  to 
pay  five  thousand  dollars  to 
the  temple  for  having  inad- 
vertently knocked  over  a  valu- 
able possession.  The  priest  is 
to  pay  you  five  thousand 
dollars  for  the  ill-treatment 
that  you  received  at  his  instiga- 
tion. So  that  the  affair  re- 
solves itself  into  words,  end- 
less apologies  and  explanations 
and  compliments  and  veiled 
sneers !  But  there  will  be  no 
real  ill-feeling  over  it,  save  for 
the  ill-feeling  that  I'm  afraid 
you  still  have  in  your  neck 
and  wrists !  " 

She  smiled  at  him,  but 
Lyndon's  face  remained  grave. 

"  You  might  have  thought 
that  in  giving  me  back  my 
life  you'd  given  me  everything," 
he  said.  "But  it's  not  so.  I 
want  something  more.  And 
as  soon  as  I'm  on  my  feet 
again — as  soon  as  I'm  any- 
thing remotely  approaching  a 
man — I'm  going  to  ask  for  it. 
I'm  going  to  ask  you  to  marry 
me." 

Helen's  glance  fled  this  way 
and  that,  and  she  rose  from 
the  k'ang.  But  Lyndon 
stretched  out  his  hand,  and  she 
turned  towards  him  and  put 
her  hand  into  his. 
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MUSINGS    WITHOUT    METHOD. 


PORTRAITURE  IN  ENGLAND — VAN  DTCK — LELT  AND  KNELLER — 
MINIATURE  PAINTING  —  THE  ART  OF  TO-DAY  —  THE  GEORGIAN 
AGE — BIOGRAPHY — BRET  HARTS — THE  PIONEERS  OP  '49. 


IT  was  Carlyle  who  said 
that  if  you  would  know  a  hero 
of  the  past,  yon  must  be  fa- 
miliar with  his  portraits,  and 
no  better  advice  oould  an  his- 
torian take  or  impart.  How 
shall  you  consider  effectively 
the  words  and  deeds  of  a  man 
whose  features  are  veiled  from 
your  eyes?  There  are  few 
documents,  therefore,  which 
should  be  more  scrupulously 
treasured  or  widely  published 
than  the  counterfeit  present- 
ments of  great  men,  and  the 
Oxford  Press  has  put  us  under 
a  debt  of  gratitude  by  giving 
to  the  world,  admirably  repro- 
duced and  wisely  commented 
upon,  the  portraits  of  those 
who  governed,  inspired,  or 
castigated  the  seventeenth 
century.1  Here  pass  before 
you,  in  the  habit  as  they  lived, 
the  great  men  and  beautiful 
women  of  their  time,  and  if 
you  do  not  know  what  they 
are  and  what  they  did,  you 
may  at  least  know  how  they 
bore  themselves  in  the  eye  of 
the  world. 

Yet  even  in  the  presence  of 
the  greatest  portraits  you  must 
make  certain  deductions.  The 


famous  painters  of  old  were  not 
mere  realists.  They  were  in- 
terpreters of  character  as  well 
as  the  makers  of  portraits,  even 
though  in  this  office  of  inter- 
pretation they  went  beyond  the 
limit  of  their  craft.  And  not 
only  did  they  wish  to  make 
their  sitters  immortal,  they 
cherished  the  ambition  of  com- 
ing down  the  ages  with  the 
men  and  women  whom  they 
set  upon  their  canvasses.  To 
produce  a  likeness  was  net 
enough  for  them ;  they  must 
boast  their  own  skill  and 
prowess  before  the  world.  The 
result  is  that  in  a  picture- 
gallery  we  see  the  past  not 
directly,  but  through  the  tem- 
peraments of  those  who  painted 
it.  Kings  and  queens,  courtiers 
and  their  ladies,  look  out  upon 
us  in  an  ennobling  atmosphere. 
The  painters  to  whom  they  sat 
were  not  upon  oath ;  they  did 
not  drive  a  hard  bargain  with 
the  truth.  They  were  willing, 
if  they  could,  to  reveal  to  us  not 
merely  this  sovereign  or  that, 
but  sovereignty  in  its  essence. 
"  The  magic  by  which  the  artist 
effected  this  transfiguring  pro- 
cess/' says  Mr  Bell  in  his 


1  Historical  Portraits,  1600-1700.  The  Lives  by  H.  B.  Butler,  Fellow  of  All 
Souls  College,  and  C.  R.  L.  Fletcher,  formerly  Fellow  of  All  Souls  and  Mag- 
dalen Colleges.  The  Portraits  chosen  by  Emery  Walker,  Fellow  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  with  an  Introduction  by  C.  F.  Bell.  Oxford  :  At  the  Clarendon 
Press. 
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Introduction,  "in  the  Koyal 
portraits,  and,  in  their  own 
degree,  in  those  of  every  cav- 
alier and  lady  who  sat  to  him, 
was,  of  course,  that  of  rhetoric." 
Though  it  is  dangerous  to  illus- 
trate one  art  by  another,  the 
term  "  rhetoric  "  will  serve  well 
enough  for  the  transfiguring 
process  of  portraiture.  As  the 
orator  and  the  historian  cloak 
the  poverty  of  their  subject  or 
of  their  knowledge  with  orna- 
ments of  phrase  and  thought, 
so  the  painters  of  portraits  con- 
vey to  their  sitters  by  the  rhe- 
torical flourish  of  their  brush  a 
grandeur  and  eloquence  which 
are  not  always  theirs.  If  you 
compare  the  pictures  of  Charles 
I.  painted  by  My  tens  with  the 
masterpieces  of  Van  Dyok, 
you  will  instantly  understand 
the  complete  "  transformation  " 
which  an  artist  with  a  sense  of 
grandiosity  may  achieve.  "  In 
the  portraits  of  Mytens,"  says 
the  biographer  of  Van  Dyok, 
"  Charles  appears  no  doubt  as 
he  was  seen,  his  short  stature 
and  other  minor  defects  being 
in  no  way  disguised.  .  .  .  But 
with  the  arrival  of  Van  Dyok 
the  King  appears  as  it  were 
transformed.  Instead  of  the 
rather  gawky  youth  depicted 
by  Mytens,  there  appears  a  hero 
of  romance  with  an  indefinable 
look  of  destiny  and  sadness  in 
his  eyes."  In  other  words, 
Van  Dyok,  in  piercing  the  mys- 
tery of  Charles's  character, 
seems  to  have  had  a  foreknow- 
ledge of  what  was  in  store  for 
him.  He  is  no  awkward  pe- 
dant who  stands  before  us,  but 
kingship  made  visible,  a  mon- 
arch for  whom  men  would  die, 


and  who  himself  was  ready  to 
lay  his  head  upon  the  block 
rather  than  surrender  a  jot  of 
the  right  which  he  deemed 
divine.  And  since  Charles,  for 
good  or  evil,  was  an  idealist 
always,  it  may  be  that  Van 
Dyok  approached  nearer  to  the 
man,  even  though  certain  de- 
fects escaped  him,  than  the 
prosaic  Mytens.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  genius  of  Van  Dyok  has 
coloured  for  ever  the  history 
of  the  most  unhappy  of  the 
Stuarts.  Charles  and  his 
Queen  will  never  lose  the  air 
of  demure  dignity  which  Van 
Dyok  has  given  them.  It  is 
through  the  painter's  eyes  that 
we  regard  their  lineaments  and 
their  characters.  In  truth,  the 
originals  have  ceased  to  be,  and 
it  is  by  their  noble  portraits 
that  posterity  judges  and  will 
judge  them. 

Nor  was  there  ever  a  painter 
so  well  fitted  as  Van  Dyok  to 
transfigure  an  age.  He  could 
touch  nothing  which  he  did 
not  adorn.  He  saw  all  men 
and  women  in  the  haze  of  his 
own  natural  grandeur.  From 
the  very  first  fortune  smiled 
upon  him.  He  possessed  beauty, 
genius,  fine  manners,  charm,  all 
the  qualities  which  in  envy's 
despite  ensured  success.  He 
conquered  other  lands  as  he 
conquered  his  own.  Wherever 
he  went  he  was  received  as 
one  who  had  triumphed  over 
life  and  the  arts.  The  friend 
and  favourite  of  kings,  he 
was  welcomed  at  Courts  as 
he  was  welcomed  in  the 
studios.  He  painted  the  cava- 
liers and  their  ladies  as  one 
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who  knew  profoundly  the 
sentiment  of  their  lives.  By 
instinct  and  understanding  he 
belonged  completely  to  the 
world  of  fashion  and  affairs. 
To  the  genius  of  an  artist 
he  added  the  ease  and  adroit- 
ness of  an  ambassador  —  a 
combination  rarely  found  in 
one  man;  and  he  painted  the 
Court  of  Charles  with  the 
transfiguring  skill  that  was 
his,  because  he  was  a  painter 
who  was  also  a  courtier.  You 
may  see  illustrated  in  his 
pictures  an  intense  love  of 
life's  magnificent  accessories. 
He  paints  jewels,  gloves,  and 
rich  brocades  with  the  feel- 
ing of  one  who  delighted  in 
sumptuous  textures  and  richly 
coloured  adornments.  The  dif- 
ference between  his  tempera- 
ment and  the  temperament  of 
Rubens  has  been  sketched  by 
Fromentin  with  a  rare  insight. 
"There  is  always  more  senti- 
mentality/' he  says,  "and 
sometimes  more  profound  sen- 
timent in  the  delicate  Van 
Dyok  than  in  the  great 
Rubens;  it  is  a  matter  of  fine 
shades  and  of  temperament. 
There  is  a  feminine  trait  in 
Van  Dyok  which  he  adds  to 
the  traits  of  his  master.  .  .  . 
Between  these  two  souls,  so 
far  apart  one  from  the  other, 
there  is,  as  it  were,  a  woman's 
influence;  there  is,  so  to  say, 
a  difference  of  sex.  Van  Dyok 
lengthens  the  stature  of  his 
models,  as  Rubens  thickens 
them :  he  puts  into  their  por- 
traits less  muscles,  less  relief, 
less  bones  and  blood.  He  is 
less  turbulent,  and  never 
brutal ;  his  expressions  are  less 


gross;  he  laughs  little;  he  is 
frequently  softened,  though  he 
knows  not  the  deep  sigh  of 
violent  men.  He  never  shouts. 
He  corrects  many  of  his  mas- 
ter's roughnesses;  he  is  easy, 
because  his  talent  is  prodigi- 
ously facile  and  natural;  he 
is  free,  alert,  but  he  is  never 
carried  away." 

Such,  in  Fromen tin's  sketch, 
was  Van  Dyok,  the  painter, 
who  put  the  Court  of  Charles 
upon  canvas,  and  who  taught 
England  the  art  of  portrait- 
painting.  Not  merely  did  he 
establish  a  school  of  craftsmen, 
to  whom  many  of  his  later 
works  are  due,  but  he  set  a 
fashion  of  portraiture  which 
in  England  at  any  rate 
was  never  discarded.  Sir 
Peter  Lely  would  have  painted 
far  otherwise  than  he  did, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  ex- 
ample of  Van  Dyok.  A  painter 
of  a  less  happy  talent  and  of 
far  less  surety,  he  outdid  his 
master  in  the  use  of  pictorial 
rhetoric,  and  he  has  told  us 
with  considerable  eloquence 
how  the  heroes  of  the  Res- 
toration displayed  themselves 
before  their  fellows.  Indeed, 
if  we  know  the  generation 
which  grew  up  in  Charles  XL's 
Court  as  we  do  know  it, 
it  is  through  the  skill  and 
energy  of  Sir  Peter  Lely. 
As  a  painter  of  men  he  was 
incomparably  the  greatest  of 
his  time.  His  ladies,  either 
through  the  tyranny  of  the 
mode  or  their  own  timidity, 
are  not  always  distinguishable 
one  from  another,  and  thus 
they  prepare  us  for  the  uni- 
formity of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller, 
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who  exchanged  the  romantic 
beauty  of  Van  Dyok  for  a  lack 
of  individuality,  which  oould 
give  neither  pleasure  to  the 
fastidious  nor  offence  to  the 
vain.  At  Lely's  death  Kneller 
became  the  supreme  and  un- 
challenged painter  of  England. 
"  Ten  reigning  sovereigns," 
says  Mr  Bell,  "sat  to  him  for 
their  portraits,  and  for  nearly 
forty  years  a  never-ending  pro- 
cession of  the  noblest,  wealthiest, 
and  most  intellectual  person- 
ages in  English  society  swept 
through  his  painting -room." 
The  obvious  fault  of  his  por- 
traits is  their  lack  of  character. 
They  are  for  the  most  part 
things  of  periwigs  and  lofty 
head-dresses.  No  great  in- 
justice would  be  done  if  the 
names  at  their  feet  were  re- 
moved, shuffled,  and  replaced. 
Yet  it  is  only  fair  to  Kneller 
to  say  that,  unlike  Van  Dyok, 
he  breathed  less  freely  at  the 
Court,  where  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  was  spent,  than  else- 
where. His  portraits  of  the 
men  of  letters  of  the  time 
are  living,  breathing  images, 
painted  with  insight,  and  they 
remain  the  best  record  that  we 
have  of  the  age  that  is  styled 
Augustan.  Thus  the  rhetoric 
of  Van  Dyok  was  preserved, 
even  in  the  decadence  of  Kneller, 
nor  did  his  influence  cease  with 
his  century.  Had  it  not  been 
for  his  influence,  as  Fromentin 
says,  "Reynolds  and  Gains- 
borough would  have  painted  far 
otherwise  than  they  did."  In 
truth,  his  tradition  still  survives, 
and  we  owe  whatever  debt  of 
gratitude  we  can  pay  him,  not 
merely  because  he  has  shaped 


the  history  of  a  great  age  to 
our  vision,  but  because  he  es- 
tablished, as  on  a  rook,  the  art 
of  portrait  -  painting  in  Eng- 
land. 

But  the  influence  of  Van 
Dyok  was  not  exercised  pro- 
foundly upon  our  painters 
until  the  master  had  long 
been  dead,  and  we  cannot 
take  a  vast  pride  in  the  part 
played  by  our  countrymen  in 
the  art  of  portraiture.  Painting 
was  still  an  exotic  in  England. 
Our  kings  were  ready  to  pay 
those  foreign  artists  who  fre- 
quented their  courts  with 
money  and  honour.  They 
oould  not  find  in  their  own 
country  skilled  craftsmen  who 
should  commemorate  them. 
This  dearth  of  painters  is  the 
more  remarkable,  because  in 
primitive  times  we  boasted  a 
vivid  art,  seen  in  manuscripts 
painted  at  Peterborough  and 
elsewhere,  which  owed  little 
or  nothing  to  the  example  of 
France  and  Italy.  Nor  in  the 
other  arts  had  England  fallen 
behind.  Her  poets  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies were  supreme  in  Europe. 
In  the  building  of  churches 
and  houses  she  had  few  rivals. 
Her  ancient  mansions  are  still 
a  glory  of  the  land.  The  ex- 
quisite style  known  as  per- 
pendicular belongs  to  her  and 
to  her  alone.  Even  in  music 
she  might  vaunt  her  Lawes 
and  her  Purcell  against  the 
world.  In  painting  only  was 
she  to  seek.  A  procession  of 
strangers  passed  through 
Whitehall,  coming  and  going 
as  seemed  profitable  to  them. 
To  Holbein  and  Zuocaro  there 
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succeeded  Rubens  and  Mytens, 
Cornelius  Janssens  and  Miere- 
velt,  Honthorst  and  Van 
Dyok.  Respectable  as  were 
the  works  of  William  Dobson 
and  Robert  Walker,  they  are  no 
match  for  the  foreign  master- 
pieces which  happily  still  fill 
our  picture-galleries. 

Meanwhile,  as  Mr  Bell  points 
out,  though  painters  from  the 
Netherlands  set  kings  and 
queens  upon  canvas,  a  school 
was  springing  up  of  "  common- 
place unaffected  portraiture, 
patronised  by  the  middle-class 
citizens  and  provincial  gentry, 
who  demanded  something  not 
so  much  naturalistic  in  effect 
as  simple  in  design  and  modest 
in  scale."  The  journeymen 
who  produced  those  simple 
works  travelled  up  and  down 
the  land,  or  settled  in  provincial 
towns.  Their  works  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  universities  or  in 
country-houses.  They  display 
zeal  rather  than  skill,  and  no 
doubt  satisfied  the  craving  for 
commemoration,  to  -  day  ap- 
peased more  simply  and  eheaply 
by  photography.  Who  they 
were  who  produced  these  mod- 
est portraits  is  as  yet  dimly 
ascertained.  Hitherto  research 
has  passed  them  by,  but,  says 
Mr  Bell,  civic  and  family  ac- 
counts, and  a  careful  compari- 
son of  paintings,  will  assuredly 
lead  to  their  rediscovery.  Two 
at  least  of  them  are  something 
more  than  names.  One  Gilbert 
Jackson  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  those  wandering  painters  who 
went  from  town  to  town  in 
search  of  commissions,  and  John 
Taylor,  a  nephew  of  the  Water- 
Poet,  practised  his  craft  with 


so  fine  a  success  at  Oxford  that 
he  rose  to  be  mayor  of  the 
borough ! 

In  one  art  alone— the  art 
of  ,  miniature  painting  —  did 
England  hold  her  own  against 
all  comers.  Here  her  masters 
were  home  -  grown  and  of 
a  native  talent.  The  tra- 
dition of  Nicholas  Billiard 
was  unbroken,  and  the  two 
Olivers,  his  artistic  descendants, 
with  Samuel  Cooper,  may  be 
said  to  have  been  the  chief 
ornaments  of  the  British 
School  To  the  Olivers  we 
owe  portraits  of  kings  and 
queens,  of  Sir  Eenelm  Digby 
and  his  family,  and  of  many 
others,  unnamed  and  unrecog- 
nised. To  Cooper  the  debt  of 
our  gratitude  is  still  heavier, 
for  had  it  not  been  for  the 
direct  truthfulness  of  his  art 
we  should  not  know  what 
manner  of  men  were  Cromwell 
and  his  friends.  As  it  is,  we 
have  every  right  to  be  proud 
of  this  one  supremacy,  and, 
with  the  Olivers  and  Cooper  in 
our  mind,  no  feeling  of  national 
envy  need  disturb  the  satis- 
faction with  which  we  con- 
template Van  Dyok's  romantic 
treatment  of  a  tragic  period  in 
our  history. 

But  if  we  can  take  small 
pride  in  our  English  painters 
of  portraits,  the  list  of  those 
painted  cannot  but  flatter  our 
English  vanity.  No  other 
country,  few  other  centuries, 
could  show  so  illustrious  a 
roll  of  fame.  If  they  look 
nobly  upon  canvas,  well  were 
they  worth  commemoration. 
Kings,  soldiers,  statesmen,  and 
poets,  they  will  bear  compari- 
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son  with  the  greatest  of  all 
the  ages.  Even  apart  from  the 
atmosphere  of  romance  in  whioh 
Van  Dyok  enwrapped  the  best 
of  them,  their  gracious  bearing 
suggests  a  grandeur  of  talent 
and  character.  The  kings,  if 
not  the  wisest  in  our  annals, 
are  at  any  rate  the  most  brave- 
ly spectacular.  The  mystery 
of  Charles  I.,  who  gazes  from 
Van  Dyok's  picture  as  in  a 
dream,  is  a  touching  foil  to 
the  flamboyanoy  of  his  care- 
less and  wanton  son.  Oliver 
Cromwell  does  not  touch  the 
sympathy  of  all  men,  but  in 
Cooper's  magnificent  miniature 
he  is  revealed  for  the  great 
soldier  and  greater  statesman 
that  he  was.  And  here  are 
Strafford  and  Laud,  H amp- 
den  and  Lenthall,  Ireton  and 
Henry  Vane,  Falkland  and 
Hyde, — men  of  character  all, 
and  of  courage  to  make  their 
character  felt.  Then  what 
a  procession  of  poets  here 
unfolds  itself!  Ben  Jonson 
and  Herriok,  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  Marvell  and  George 
Herbert  and  Milton,  Steele 
and  Addison,  deserve  the  hon- 
ourable portraiture  that  is 
given  them.  In  what  other 
single  age  shall  you  match 
Burton  and  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  Hobbes  and  Jeremy 
Taylor,  Bunyan  and  Burnet, 
Pepys  and  Evelyn?  United 
in  this  volume  are  Dryden, 
Defoe,  and  Swift,  —  perhaps 
the  three  greatest  men  of 
letters  who  ever  followed  their 
calling  with  as  much  zeal  as 
success,  and  who  have  east  an 
imperishable  lustre  upon  the 
time  whioh  claimed  them  for 


contemporaries.  Such,  in  brief, 
were  the  heroes  who  expressed 
in  deed  and  word  the  energy 
of  their  age  and  land,  and 
who  deserve  the  immortality 
of  aspect  whioh  the  skill  of 
the  portrait-painters  has  added 
to  their  immortality  of  genius. 
In  modern  times  the  con- 
ditions of  life  and  the  arts 
have  completely  changed.  If 
numbers  may  increase  our  self- 
esteem,  then  may  we  be  proud 
of  our  portrait-painters.  They 
may  be  found  at  work  in  every 
street.  We  have  suburbs  full 
of  them,  and  they  will  turn  you 
out  an  official  presentment 
of  general  or  alderman,  in 
paint  or  marble,  at  the  lowest 
terms  and  in  the  briefest  time. 
They  have  not  the  distinction 
of  Van  Dyok.  They  are  inferior 
in  propriety  to  the  journeymen 
who  travelled  from  house  to 
house  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury in  the  patient  search  for 
clients.  But  they  have  clutched 
the  skirts  of  notoriety.  They 
gather  together  in  clubs  and 
academies,  and  to  hear  them 
acclaimed  you  might  believe 
that  with  them  the  art  of 
painting  was  born,  with  them 
it  will  die.  And  what  is  the 
record  that  they  will  bequeath 
of  this  age  to  posterity?  A 
bare,  literal  record  of  unsight- 
liness.  Such  rhetoric  as  they 
have  is  the  rhetoric  of  the 
journal.  It  is  not  for  them  to 
tinge  the  prosaic  life  of  every- 
day with  romance,  or  to  hint 
in  the  rapt  expression  of  their 
models  an  unpieroed  mystery. 
The  present  generation  will  be 
transmitted  to  its  descendants 
in  its  literal  awkwardness. 
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There  will  be  no  softening 
of  traits,  no  heightening  of 
character.  The  buttons  on  its 
frook-coat  will  be  of  the  right 
size  and  number.  The  uniform 
which  embellishes  our  gallant 
colonels  of  the  Territorial  army 
will  doubtless  be  correct  in 
colour  and  out  The  soul, 
if  any,  of  civic  worthy  or 
citizen-soldier  will  be  discreetly 
kept  in  the  background  The 
twenty-first  century  will  know 
how  the  twentieth  clothed 
itself,  and  that  must  satisfy 
its  ardent  curiosity. 

And  while  the  portrait- 
painters  of  England  have  in- 
creased enormously,  the  photo- 
graphers have  grown  at  a  yet 
quicker  rate.  Every  man  his 
own  camera  is  a  simple  theory 
of  life,  which  will  soon  be  put 
into  practice.  That  unfortu- 
nate creature  known  as  a  pub- 
lic man  cannot  leave  his  house 
without  being  confronted  by 
a  machine  to  make  his  pic- 
ture. The  result  is  a  hideous 
familiarity  which  nothing  can 
check  or  assuage.  Politicians 
are  the  favourite  prey  of  these 
fiends,  and  it  is  our  own  fault 
if  we  have  not  discovered  from 
the  illustrated  prints  how  every 
"  public  man "  in  England 
takes  his  stand  at  golf  or 
acquits  himself  at  tennis.  And 
there  is  this  peculiarity  in  the 
photographic  camera,  that, 
being  a  machine,  it  is  incap- 
able of  truth.  It  does  not,  like 
Van  Dyok,  present  us  with  an 
image  more  loftily  splendid 
than  the  original.  It  prefers 
to  show  us  our  statesmen 
and  our  actresses  in  a  false 
light,  wrongly  proportioned, 


and  if  its  action  be  instant- 
aneous, in  a  momentary  posi- 
tion in  which  the  human  eye 
will  never  detect  them.  Im- 
agine a  poor  creature,  * 
hundred  yean  hence,  turning 
ever  the  discoloured  pages  of  a 
popular  magazine,  and  being 
confronted  with  the  erring 
images  of  the  illustrious  men 
of  to-day !  What  a  shook  will 
his  nervous  system  receive! 
Even  if  he  do  not  think  very 
highly  of  our  contemporaries, 
he  could  hardly  expect  them  to 
appear  as  ridiculous  as  they 
do  appear  when  the  camera 
catches  them  off  their  guard. 

It  may  be  that  every  age 
deserves  the  portraiture  that 
it  gets,  and  that  ours  suffers 
no  real  hardship.  The  nine- 
teenth century  had  its  great 
figures  both  in  and  out  of 
Parliament.  The  unjustly  de- 
spised Victorian  age  was  in 
reality  an  age  of  energy  and 
talent.  Vainly  we  look  in  this 
Georgian  era  of  ours  for  tal- 
ent or  energy.  A  passion  of 
mutual  admiration  in  policy  as 
in  the  arts  dulls  at  once  our 
energy  and  our  sensibility. 
If  our  dramatists  are  the 
greatest  save  Shakespeare,  if 
every  month  brings  forth  an 
unexampled  masterpiece  of 
poetry,  what  wonder  is  it  that 
our  supine  rulers  believe  them- 
selves the  greatest  statesmen 
that  ever  smiled  upon  a  con- 
fused world?  Though  their 
self-complacency  makes  them 
helpless  in  a  moment  of  crisis, 
that  does  not  matter.  It  is 
merely  the  malicious  who  would 
underrate  their  wisdom,  and 
history  (they  brag)  will  do 
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them  justice.  There  is  only 
one  dark  spot  in  the  sun  of 
their  happiness.  They  cannot 
all  be  first.  A  few  months 
ago  Mr  Lloyd  George  was 
on  the  eve  of  outdoing  his 
colleagues.  To-day  he  is  out 
ef  favour,  and  if  a  scapegoat 
be  asked,  he  will  readily  be 
offered  up  an  unwilling  sacri- 
fice. But  that  is  the  habit  of 
mediocrities,  and  the  antics 
of  our  politicians  are  no  more 
dignified  than  their  aspect  is 
distinguished.  They  will  be 
known  to  future  ages  chiefly 
through  the  medium  of  cheap 
photographs,  and  who  shall 
say  that  they  do  not  deserve 
this  trumpery  immortality? 

Meanwhile,  if  portrait-paint- 
ing has  fallen  upon  evil  days, 
if  the  camera  is  the  constant 
enemy  of  truth,  the  art  of  bio- 
graphy is  preserving  for  us  the 
likeness  of  the  dead.  Few 
men,  known  even  vaguely  to 
the  people,  are  permitted  to  go 
to  their  graves  unhonoured  and 
unsung.  Some  are  worth  the 
distinction  conferred  upon 
them.  One  or  two  are 
rescued  from  a  well-merited 
oblivion  by  the  talent  of  their 
biographer.  But  it  may  be 
said  that  nine  out  of  ten 
biographies  are  no  better 
worth  than  an  equal  number 
of  official  portraits.  We  are 
glad  to  make  an  exception  of 
Mr  EL  C.  Merwin's  'Life  of 
Bret  Harte'  (London:  Chatto 
&  Windus),  which  needs  no 
excuse  either  for  its  treatment 
or  its  choice  of  subject.  Mr 
Merwin  might  have  spared  us 
his  comments  upon  England, 
which  he  obviously  does  not 


know  nor  understand.  He 
might  have  spared  us  also 
the  long  extracts  from  the 
comments  and  criticisms  of 
other  critics  with  which  he 
pads  out  his  text.  At  times 
it  eeems  as  though  he  did  not 
appreciate  Bret  Harte's  talent 
as  highly  as  he  should. 
"Alas!"  says  he,  "  that  no 
genius  has  arisen  to  write  the 
epic  of  the  West,  as  Haw- 
thorne and  Mary  Wilkins  and 
Miss  Jewett  have  written  the 
epic  of  New  England.  Bret 
Harte's  stories  of  the  Western 
people  are  true  and  striking, 
but  his  limitations  pre- 
vented him  from  giving 
much  more  than  sketches  of 
them.'*  If  we  leave  Haw- 
thorne's name  out  of  the  argu- 
ment, we  do  not  understand 
what  Mr  Merwin  means  by 
the  statement.  Bret  Harte's 
work  is  as  far  removed  from 
the  epic  as  the  work  of  Mary 
Wilkins  or  Sarah  Orne  Jewett. 
But  he  has  given  us  a  far 
more  vivid  picture  of  the 
West,  a  picture  destined  to 
live  far  longer  than  their  pic- 
tures of  New  England.  What 
the  limitations  are  that  Mr 
Merwin  sees  we  do  not  know. 
Probably  he  believes  that  the 
length  of  Bret  Harte's  stories 
is  in  itself  a  limitation.  If 
that  be  so,  we  cannot  agree 
with  him.  Each  man  must  do 
his  work  in  his  own  way,  and 
the  long  novel  has  no  neces- 
sary and  inherent  superiority 
over  the  short  story.  It  seems 
idle,  therefore,  to  make  in- 
apposite comparisons.  Let  us 
take  Bret  Harte  as  we  find 
him,  and  rejoice  that  there 
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oame  into  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury an  artist  with  so  fine  a 
sense  of  the  short  story  as 
Bret  Harte  displayed  even  in 
the  least  of  his  works. 

And  Bret  Harte's  life  was 
worth  writing,  because  his 
career  is  unique  in  the  his- 
tory of  letters.  Born  in  1834, 
the  son  of  a  wanderer,  half- 
schoolmaster,  half  -  politician, 
who  is  said  to  have  died 
because  Henry  Clay  was  de- 
feated in  an  election,  Bret 
Harte  was  a  man  of  letters 
from  his  cradle.  Whatever 
shifts  he  was  driven  to  by 
the  necessity  of  earning  a 
living,  he  never  lost  sight  or 
sense  of  his  vocation.  A 
lueky  accident  took  him  to 
California  soon  after  the  rush 
made  for  gold  in  1849,  and  in 
a  few  years  his  observant  eyes 
gathered  the  material  that 
was  to  last  him  a  lifetime 
of  literary  activity.  It  was 
as  though  the  vision  of  those 
years  had  blinded  him  for 
ever.  He  travelled  far  and 
apace,  but  he  saw  nothing 
else.  Europe  revealed  nothing 
to  him  save  the  possibility  of 
a  pleasant  life.  When  he  took 
pen  in  hand  his  mind  and  his 
thought  went  instantly  back 
to  the  forty-niners,  the  gam- 
bling companions  of  his  early 
days.  For  this  strange  ex- 
clusion of  all  later  sounds 
and  sights  there  is,  we 
believe,  no  parallel.  And 
there  is  an  irony,  pathetic 
if  fitting,  in  the  fact  that 
the  story  which  death  left 
unfinished  on  his  table  was 
called  "A  Friend  of  Colonel 
Starbottle's." 


Hence  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  know  something 
of  the  pioneers  who  went  west- 
ward in  '49,  if  we  are  to  appre- 
ciate the  style  and  method  of 
Bret  Harte.  And  it  is  this 
knowledge  which  Mr  Merwin 
gives  us.  His  chapters  on  the 
Pioneers  are,  in  a  sense,  the 
most  valuable  in  the  book.  At 
any  rate,  no  better  commentary 
upon  Bret  Harte  could  be  de- 
sired. The  story  which  Mr 
Merwin  tells  is  a  complete 
justification  for  what  a  foolish 
critic  called  the  "perverse 
romanticism  of  his  tales."  If 
his  tales  are  romantic,  they  are 
romantic  because,  given  the 
material,  they  could  not  be 
otherwise.  It  was  the  spirit 
of  adventure  as  well  as  the 
lust  of  gold  which  took  the 
adventurers  to  the  Far  West. 
They  were  brave  men,  careless 
of  their  comfort  as  of  their  life, 
with  a  code  of  their  own,  and 
a  rough  justice  which  none  of 
them  dare  flout.  Whatever 
we  have  learned  since  of  their 
character  and  bravery  fully 
corroborates  whatever  Bret 
Harte  wrote.  "The  faith, 
courage,  vigour,  youth,  and 
capacity  for  adventure  neces- 
sary to  this  emigration,"  said 
Bret  Harte  himself,  "  produced 
a  body  of  men  as  strongly  dis- 
tinctive as  were  the  companions 
of  Jason."  In  other  words,  the 
pioneers  were,  as  Mr  Merwin 
tells  us,  "  picked  men,  placed  in 
extraordinary  circumstances  " ; 
they  were  such  "as  enlist  in 
the  first  years  of  a  war."  They 
were  young,  tall,  and  hand- 
some, fit  for  deeds  of  daring 
and  chivalry.  The  mere  fact 
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that     they    had    reached    the 
West  was  proof  of  their  endur- 
ance.    "  They  had  been  sifted," 
says   Mr   Merwin,    "and   win- 
nowed  by   the   hardships   and 
privations    which    beset    both 
the   land   and    the   sea    route. 
Thousands  of  the  weaker  had 
succumbed    to    starvation     or 
disease,  and  their   bones  were 
whitening  the  plains  or  lying 
in    the    vast    depths    of    the 
Pacific  Ocean."    If  they  trav- 
elled round  the  Horn,  they  were 
starved  by  greedy  sea-captains. 
If  they  crossed  the  Isthmus  on 
foot,  they  ran  the  risk  of  fever 
or  an  Indian's  knife.     Yet  the 
West  drew  them.     The  song  of 
gold  sang  in  their  ears.     And 
they  went  as  cheerfully  to  death 
or  fortune  as  the  crusaders  of 
old   or   the  leaders   of  forlorn 
hopes  to  the  North  Pole.     This 
means   that   they   were    ideal- 
ists,   sworn     to     take     gener- 
ous  views   of  life    and   death, 
and    ready    to    sacrifice    even 
the    gold    which    they  sought 
for  a  principle  of  thought  or 
conduct. 

Suoh  were  the  men  among 
whom  Bret  Harte,  still  a  mere 
boy,  was  unexpectedly  thrown. 
He  saw,  and  he  understood, 
and  to  the  interpretation  of 
this  strange  life  he  brought  a 
rare  gift  of  art.  Whatever 
faults  he  may  have  had,  and 
Mr  Merwin  regards  him  some- 
what censoriously,  he  was  an 
artist  always,  scrupulous  and 
defiant.  For  the  perfection  of 
his  work  he  was  prepared  to 
make  the  last  sacrifice.  He 
worked  slowly  and  achieved  a 
few  pages  only  when  the  mood 
was  upon  him.  What  he 


thought  was  a  false  popularity 
brought  him  no  pleasure.     The 
complete  and  universal  success 
of  'The  Heathen  Chinee'  was 
a   wonder   and   an  embarrass- 
ment to  him.     He  never  loved 
the   society  of   men   of  letters 
nor   the   applause   of   coteries. 
He   was   a   fastidious   man   of 
the  world,  who  without  a  tinge 
of  snobbishness  preferred  to  live 
among   his    kind.      A  strange 
interpreter,  it  may  be  thought, 
of   the   forty-niners !     He  was 
strange,  indeed — strange  in  his 
preferences,     strange     in     his 
treatment  of    them.      For   he 
brought   to  the   interpretation 
of  the  mining  camp  all  the  re- 
sources of   the   literary  artist. 
Nor   did     his     attachment    to 
literary  tradition  ever  weaken. 
The  short  story   was   no   new 
artifice.     He   gave  it   a   turn, 
which   was   neither   Poe's   nor 
Balzac's.  He  owed  and  acknow- 
ledged a  vast  debt  in  sentiment 
and   workmanship   to  Dickens 
and  to  Hood.    He  borrowed  the 
metre  of  his  '  Heathen  Chinee  ' 
from  Swinburne.      But  this  is 
merely  to  say   that  he  was   a 
man  of  letters  who  refused  to 
out    himself    adrift    from    his 
moorings.     The  result  was  his 
own  and    all   his   own.     In   a 
sense  he  was  not  a  poet  at  all. 
His  poetry  tramped  zealously 
on  foot.     Yet  it  achieved  pre- 
cisely the  effect  at   which   its 
author   aimed,   and   which    he 
could     have    achieved    by    no 
other  process.     The  characters 
which  he  drew  have  the  trick 
of  remaining  with  us  always, 
like  old  friends.     They  are  real 
with     the     reality     of     truth. 
MaoSnagly     and     Tennessee's 
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Partner,  Stumpy  and  Mr 
Oakhurst,  the  Gentleman  of 
La  Plate  and  the  Man  who 
Head  Dickens, — they  are  un- 
forgettable and  will  never 
be  forgotten.  And  as  Bret 
Harte  had  a  keen  perception 
of  character,  so  he  had  a  tine 
sense  of  nature.  His  person- 
ages belong  to  the  mountains 
whioh  they  traverse  and  to  the 
stars  whioh  shine  down  upon 
them.  His  stories  are  lived 
and  written  in  the  open  air. 
The  wind  of  heaven  still  keeps 
them  fresh,  and  persuades  us, 
as  we  read,  that  we  too  are 
wanderers  in  the  Far  West  of 
gold  and  chivalry,  of  murder 
and  adventure.  In  England 
Bret  Harte  found  his  place 
early,  and  kept  it  In  America 
he  is  not  yet  assured  of  respect. 
He  is  a  good  deal  lower  than 


Mary  Wilkins  and  Sarah  Orne 
Jewett.  Neither  in  his  life  nor 
in  his  work  did  he  suit  himself 
to  the  austere  taste  of  Boston. 
He  did  not  like  to  be  taken  too 
seriously,  and  his  ebullient 
joviality  at  a  dinner  of  the 
Saturday  Club  left,  and  still 
leaves,  "an  unpleasant  im- 
pression." But  America  haa 
always  been  somewhat  censor- 
ious of  her  men  of  letters.  She 
deplored  Poe,  and  she  compares 
Bret  Harte  unfavourably  with 
mediocrities.  For  us,  who 
know  not  the  prejudices  of 
East  and  West,  this  censorious- 
ness  matters  not  a  jot  We 
are  content  to  accept  Poe  and 
Bret  Harte  as  masters  of  Eng- 
lish literature,  and  to  leave 
their  saddened  compatriots  to 
hug  their  prejudices  with 
what  zest  they  may. 
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THE    EXCELLENT    PROWBSION    OF    POLITICS. 


CAREFUL  fathers  are  con- 
stantly asking  what  they  are 
to  do  with  their  boys.  How  is 
a  young  man  to  find  a  promis- 
ing pursuit  whioh  may  not 
only  provide  him  with  a  com- 
petence,  but  give  him  oppor- 
tunity for  distinction,  and  per- 
haps affluence,  in  these  crowded 
and  competitive  days?  The 
answer  seems  obvious.  Put 
them  into  politics. 

The  career  of  the  profess- 
ional politician  has  this  great 
advantage  over  many  others, 
that  anybody  can  enter  it  at 
any  time.  It  is,  however,  best 
to  begin  young.  As  in  other 
callings,  there  is  a  certain 
apprenticeship  to  be  served, 
and  some  years  of  waiting  or 
poorly  remunerated  employ- 
ment must  be  expected  by 
everybody.  But  the  period  of 
probation  is  light,  easy,  and 
comparatively  brief ;  and 
though,  of  course,  everybody 
does  not  succeed  in  the  busi- 
ness—  are  there  not  failures 
at  all  trades?  —  yet,  with  in- 
dustry, very  moderate  talents, 
and  the  requisite  amount  of 
pushf illness  and  assertion,  suc- 
cess may  be  reasonably  anti- 
cipated. The  profession  has 
this  further  great  advantage 
over  most  others,  that  the 
practitioner  requires  little  or 
no  capital,  and  little  or  no 
knowledge.  He  need  not  en- 
cumber his  mind  either  with 
the  general  acquirements  of 
a  liberal  education  or  with  the 
intricate  details  of  a  specific 
industry.  He  may  be  as  ig- 


norant and  as  intellectually 
indolent  as  he  pleases.  He 
must,  of  course,  have  certain 
qualifications  for  his  chosen 
task,  but  these  do  not  include 
a  large  allowance  either  of  the 
learning  which  is  derived  from 
books  and  study,  or  of  precise 
and  accurate  technical  infor- 
mation. 

Herein,  then,  lies  one  of 
the  great  recommendations  of 
politics  as  a  business.  The 
doctor,  the  lawyer,  the  en- 
gineer, the  schoolmaster,  are 
bound  to  prepare  themselves 
for  their  duties  by  a  severe 
course  of  study,  and  a  more  or 
less  lengthy  term  of  practical 
training.  If  they  succeed  in 
making  their  way,  it  can  only 
be  after  strenuous  competition 
with  numerous  rivals  equally 
well  equipped,  against  whom 
they  can  only  prevail  by 
superior  ability.  The  author, 
the  artist,  or  the  actor  must 
also  obtain  success  by  the  ex- 
hibition of  personal  capacity. 
Nobody  will  buy  their  books, 
or  look  at  their  pictures,  or 
pay  to  see  them  on  the  stage, 
unless  he  is  pleased  with  their 
writing,  painting,  or  acting. 
The  politician  is  more  comfort- 
ably situated.  There  is  no- 
thing in  particular  for  him  to 
learn,  so  that  he  need  not 
devote  his  years  and  energies 
to  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge. He  may  succeed  with 
an  intellectual  and  educational 
equipment  which  in  most 
other  occupations  would  barely 
provide  him  with  a  living 
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wage.  In  these  days  a  young 
man  oan  hardly  obtain  a  decent 
situation  in  a  commercial  office 
unless  he  is  acquainted  with 
such  things  as  shorthand  and 
typewriting  and  commercial 
arithmetic,  with  perhaps  a 
little  smattering  of  French  or 
German  or  Spanish.  The  ex- 
alted personage  at  the  head  of 
a  department  of  State  may 
know  nothing  of  these  subjects, 
and  very  little  of  any  other. 
It  is  recorded  that  a  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  on  being  eon- 
fronted  for  the  first  time  with 
a  table  of  statistics  in  which 
the  fractions  were  worked  out 
in  decimals,  innocently  inquired 

the  meaning  of  "  those  d d 

little  dots."  To  this  great 
statesman  decimal  fractions 
were  a  thing  unknown. 

Ignorance,  indeed,  as  we  see 
continually,  is  no  bar  to  the 
attainment  of  the  highest  po- 
litical distinction  and  (which 
is  for  our  present  purpose  more 
important)  the  highest  political 
emolument.  Take  the  case  of 
the  Right  Honourable  Augustus 
Blank,  who  has  held  one  of 
the  foremost  positions  in  the 
British  Empire,  or  the  world, 
and  has  been  rewarded  there- 
for exceedingly.  This  eminent 
person,  after  an  agreeable 
career  of  well-dressed  idleness 
at  Eton,  passed  on  to  St 
Issaohar's  College,  Cambridge. 
Here  he  spent  a  couple 
of  years  in  the  pursuit  of 
various  sports  and  pastimes, 
and  was  esteemed  alike  for  his 
gentlemanly  bearing,  his  agree- 
able manners,  and  his  efficiency 
in  several  games  of  skill,  in- 
cluding bridge.  St  Issaohar's, 
however,  is  a  college  with 


intellectual  ambitions,  and  it 
demands  a  certain  limited 
measure  of  academic  distinc- 
tion even  from  its  young 
aristocrats.  As  Mr  Blank, 
after  two  comfortable  years, 
had  shown  no  sign  of  winning 
the  humblest  distinction  in 
any  of  the  University  examin- 
ations, he  was  not  regarded 
with  any  great  respect  by  the 
college  authorities;  nor  would 
his  contemporaries  have  antici- 
pated for  him  that  career  of 
public  distinction  he  was  des- 
tined to  pursue.  But  thej 
omitted  to  consider  how  easy 
it  may  be  (for  some  people) 
to  succeed  in  the  profession  of 
politics.  Leaving  the  Univer- 
sity with  as  moderate  an  edu- 
cational endowment  as  any 
person  could  bring  from  that 
seat  of  learning,  Mr  Blank, 
with  his  money,  good  birth, 
youth,  and  pleasant  appear- 
ance, found  no  difficulty  in 
entering  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. In  a  year  or  two  he 
became  private  secretary  to 
a  Minister,  and  so  passed  on 
easily  and  rapidly  through  the 
various  official  stages  until  he 
found  himself,  as  aforesaid,  in 
the  Cabinet.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  in 
the  intervening  period  he  had 
amended  the  comprehensive  ig- 
norance he  had  brought  with 
him  from  school  and  college. 
He  has  a  reputation  for  high 
integrity  and  muoh  force  of 
character,  a  reputation  which 
is  no  doubt  deserved,  though 
it  is  one  muoh  more  difficult 
to  test  than  specific  acquire- 
ments or  attainments.  Of 
these  latter,  at  any  rate,  the 
right  honourable  gentleman 
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possesses  far  less  than  the 
majority  of  ordinarily  well- 
eduoated  persons  whom  you 
may  meet  travelling  up  to 
town  from  the  suburbs  any 
morning.  He  speaks  his  own 
language  with  a  certain  di- 
rect lucidity,  but  with  no 
evidence  of  literary  know- 
ledge. There  is  no  proof 
that  he  ever  read  a  serious 
book  in  his  life,  or  that  he 
has  the  smallest  tincture  of 
acquaintance  with  literature, 
art,  science,  theology,  juris- 
prudence, or  philosophy;  and 
his  linguistic  accomplishments 
are  limited  to  a  slender  know- 
ledge of  French  insufficient  to 
enable  him  to  converse  with 
ease  in  that  tongue.  Yet  this 
gentleman  is  a  brilliantly 
successful  and  extremely  well- 
rewarded  politician.  In  what 
other  line  of  life  could  he 
have  risen  to  the  very  topmost 
rung  of  the  ladder  with  so 
little  exertion  of  his  powers 
of  intellectual  acquisition? 

Nor  is  this  statesman  ex- 
ceptionally ill-informed  among 
politicians  of  "  Cabinet  rank." 
There  is  the  Right  Hon.  Eben- 
ezer  Jones,  another  very  po- 
tent personage,  who  is  under- 
stood to  have  read  the  works 
of  Charles  Dickens,  but  is  not 
otherwise  known  to  have  any 
sort  of  familiarity  with  polite 
learning,  or  with  more  of 
the  "humanities"  than  the 
preachers  at  the  Nonconformist 
conventicles  he  frequents.  And 
so  it  is  with  others  who  are 
high  placed  among  the  leaders 
of  the  great  parties  in  a  great 
country.  Some,  of  course,  are 
men  of  the  highest  culture 
and  literary  ability  —  like  Mr 


Balfour,  Mr  Birrell,  Lord 
Morley;  or,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Channel,  M.  Hanotaux 
or  M.  Poinoare.  But  these 
are  exceptions,  and  in  Eng- 
land they  belong  rather  to 
the  old  than  to  the  new  school. 
In  any  case  it  may  be  said 
that,  though  literature  and 
culture  are  elegant  adjuncts 
to  a  political  career,  they  are 
by  no  means  essential  to  its 
success.  They  do  not  count 
one  way  or  the  other.  If  the 
politician  chooses  to  amuse 
himself  with  books  and  learn- 
ing, he  may  do  so  without 
any  particular  disadvantage, 
but  he  derives  no  benefit  from 
this  taste.  He  can  get  on 
just  as  well  without  it;  and 
it  will  be  found  that  the 
majority  of  the  younger  pro- 
fessionals, and  those  who  are 
just  now  doing  best  at  the 
business,  avoid  wasting  their 
time  with  any  such  unprofit- 
able pursuits.  Nor  do  they 
find  that  a  lack  of  culture,  or 
even  a  want  of  elementary 
knowledge,  militates  in  any 
degree  against  their  success. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  if 
the  politician  need  not  demand 
from  nature  the  special  talents 
bestowed  upon  the  successful 
artist  or  author  or  musician, 
he  must  at  least  have  some 
other  gifts.  This  is  true;  but 
these  are  of  a  kind  which  is 
pretty  widely  diffused.  Many 
people  still  imagine  that  the 
man  who  hopes  to  get  to 
the  front  rank  in  our  public 
life  must  have  a  native  gift 
of  eloquence.  But  this  is  a 
complete  delusion.  The  bril- 
liant orator  is  out  of  date, 
and  very  few  of  our  leading 
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party  politicians  can  be  so 
described.  The  time  has  gone 
by  when  either  the  senate  or 
the  platform  oan  be  swayed 
by  the  imaginative  diction, 
the  pulsating  rhetoric,  of  a 
Gladstone  or  a  Bright.  Most 
of  our  leading  public  men  are 
no  more  shining  orators  than 
the  average  individual  of  or- 
dinary intelligence  who  once 
in  a  way  is  put  up  to  move 
a  resolution  at  a  public  meet- 
ing, or  to  make  an  after- 
dinner  speech.  Their  chief 
attainments  are  loudness  of 
voice  and  extreme  fluency, 
and  these  are  accomplishments 
which  come  to  almost  anybody 
with  sufficient  practice.  The 
young  man  who  aspires  to 
take  up  politics  as  a  profes- 
sion need  not  be  deterred 
by  the  consideration  that  he 
is  not  endowed  by  nature 
with  the  qualities  of  a  De- 
mosthenes or  a  Disraeli.  He 
can  do  very  well  without 
them.  When  his  time  comes 
to  make  speeches,  his  audience 
will  not  expect  from  him 
graceful  elocution,  or  ornate 
exposition,  or  passages  in- 
stinct with  force  and  fire. 
They  will  want  him  to  speak 
plainly,  and  to  speak  a  great 
deal;  and  they  will  want  him 
to  know  what  he  is  talking 
about,  and  to  attack  the 
other  side  with  extreme 
violence,  the  maximum  of 
effectiveness,  and  a  judicious 
amount  of  vulgarity.  And  if 
he  is  reasonably  intelligent, 
and  takes  pains,  and  has  fairly 
good  lungs,  he  may  legitimately 
aspire  to  do  all  that  is  required 
of  him  in  this  respect. 

So   much   for  the   qualifica- 


tions of  the  political  aspirant; 
and  now  as  to  his  chances. 
What  are  his  prospects  of  do- 
ing well  at  the  business?  Some 
of  us  still  cherish  the  archaic 
superstition  that  English  public 
men  devote  themselves  to  the 
service  of  the  nation  with 
very  little  prospect  of  material 
emolument  or  reward.  This  is 
an  error.  Most  of  them,  on  the 
contrary,  get  something  out  of 
politics,  and  many  of  them  get 
a  good  deal  It  is  customary  to 
pass  over  the  whole  question  of 
Ministerial  salaries  in  discreet 
silence.  Our  convention  is  that 
the  payment  made  from  the 
Consolidated  Fund  to  the  hon- 
ourable and  right  honourable 
gentlemen  who  sit  on  the  front 
benches  in  turn  is  too  unim- 
portant to  be  worth  considera- 
tion. But  after  all  a  remunera- 
tion of  £5000  a-year,  or  £3000, 
or  even  £2000  or  £1500,  is  not 
exactly  a  negligible  quantity. 
In  the  old  days  when  Cabinet 
Ministers  were  supposed  to  be 
grands  seigneurs,  or  very  rich 
men,  perhaps  the  salary  did  not 
count  for  much.  In  these  times, 
when  some  of  our  rulers  are 
sprung  from  the  back-parlour 
and  some  from  the  workman's 
cottage,  it  counts  enormously. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  possible  to  earn 
such  incomes  in  other  walks 
of  life.  Some  great  lawyers 
make  more  money,  and  a  few 
great  doctors,  and,  of  course, 
some  great  manufacturers  and 
merchants  and  financiers.  But 
then  these  men  are  either 
persons  of  quite  exceptional 
personal  capacity,  or  they 
have  had  to  wait  many  years 
before  arriving  at  the  top  of 
the  tree,  or  they  have  started 
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in  life  with  a  genius  for  oom- 
merce,  or  with  a  large  capital. 
But  the  £5000-a-year  Minister 
may  be  drawing  his  salary  at 
the  age  of  forty  or  so.    He  may 
have    begun    without   interest 
or  money;   and  he  has  in  all 
probability   never   been   tested 
by   the   searching   competition 
survived   by   those  who    come 
through  the  ruck  in  the  learned 
professions.   In  his  own  calling, 
other  than  politics,  he  may  have 
been  quite  undistinguished.   He 
may  have  been  a  small  solici- 
tor, whose  professional  earnings 
never  amounted  to  more  than  a 
few  hundreds  a-year,  or  an  ex- 
subaltern  of  cavalry  who  gave 
no  special  promise  of  military 
distinction,  or  an  artisan  whose 
horizen,  as  long  as  he  kept  to 
the  workshop,  was  bounded  by 
a  couple   of   pounds  a  -  week. 
Now  an  occupation  which  after 
a  few  years  of  agreeable  excite- 
ment puts  these  gentlemen  in 
possession   of  an  income  that 
would  have    seemed   to    them 
beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice 
in  any  other  sphere  of  activity, 
cannot   be  called   a   bad    ona 
And  it   most   be   remembered 
that  the  actual  salary,  ample 
as  it  is,   constitutes  only  one 
portion  of  their  reward.     They 
get  an  unequalled   amount  of 
social  prestige  and  enjoyment 
and  notoriety.  They  are  placed 
in    the    very    centre    of    the 
most  aristocratic  and  luxurious 
society  of  the  world.     They  are 
received    at    Court,   and    they 
participate  in  levees  and  State 
balls  and  gala  performances  at 
the  Opera.     They  hobnob  with 
kings  and  dukes  and  lords  and 
ladies;  and  they  pass  straight 
from  their  middle-class  obsour- 
VOL.  CXCI. — NO.  MCLVIIT. 


ity  to  the  enjoyments  and 
pursuits  of  the  votaries  of 
wealth  and  fashion  and  leisure. 
It  is  taken  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  a  Minister  who,  a  few 
years  ago,  found  his  relaxation 
in  a  trip  to  Ramsgate  or  to 
Llandudno  should  spend  his 
frequent  holidays  in  yachting, 
or  motoring,  or  in  luxurious 
villas  on  the  Riviera.  And  if 
he  does  not  pass  most  of  his 
week-ends  at  a  fashionable 
country-house  party,  or  in 
running  down  to  the  seaside 
to  play  golf,  he  would  be  con- 
sidered quite  out  of  the  mode. 

However,  it  may  be  said  that 
these  amenities  are  only  the 
guerdon  of  the  great  leaders, 
the  men  of  genius  or  striking 
energy  who  have  fought  their 
way  into  the  chosen  circle  of 
the  Cabinet.  Such  men  are  no 
doubt  to  be  found  in  our  great 
Committee  of  Government;  but 
who  would  venture  to  assert 
that  it  is  entirely,  or  even 
largely,  made  up  of  persons 
of  this  kind  ?  The  average 
Minister  is  no  more  than  an 
average  party  politician  who 
has  drifted  into  the  Cabinet 
by  long  service,  or  who  has 
found  his  way  into  it  by  sheer 
fluke  or  by  sheer  audacity. 
The  whole  thing  is  such  an 
accident  that  any  man  of 
ordinary  ability  and  ordinary 
industry  who  has  served  his 
time  in  Parliament  and  the 
committees  of  the  caucus  may 
well  think  that  he  has  as 
good  a  chance  of  arriving  as 
any  of  his  fellows.  Moreover, 
the  commissioned  officers  of  the 
Parliamentary  ranks  are  not 
limited  to  the  Cabinet.  We 
are  sometimes  apt  to  forget 
2B 
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how  large  a  share  of  the  spoils 
goes  to  the  victors  whenever 
there  is  a  change  of  Govern- 
ment from  one  side  to  the 
other.  We  talk  slightingly  of 
office-seekers  and  office-holders ; 
but  do  most  of  us  realise  how 
many  members  of  the  dominant 
party  in  Parliament  are  office- 
holders at  any  given  moment? 
There  are  more  than  fifty 
places  in  Parliament  or  in  the 
Koyal  Household  whioh  are 
party  appointments,  and  are 
held  by  the  Ministry  of  the  day 
and  its  subordinates  and  ad- 
herents. All  these  places  carry 
comfortable  salaries  ranging 
from  £1000  to  £10,000  a-year, 
and  if  the  duties  of  some  of 
them  are  onerous  those  at- 
tached to  several  of  the  offices 
are  particularly  light.  All  of 
them  compare  very  favourably 
with  positions  whioh  carry 
smaller  emoluments  elsewhere. 
It  may  safely  be  said  that  no- 
body could  earn  £1200  or 
£1500  a-year  so  easily  as  an 
Under  -  Secretary  of  State ; 
nor  could  anybody,  unless  it 
be  one  of  the  paid  judges  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  draw  the 
superb  salary  of  £5000  per 
annum  for  a  smaller  amount 
of  hard  and  irksome  toil  than 
a  Minister  holding  an  office 
in  the  Cabinet. 

But  the  prizes,  or  at  any 
rate  the  substantial  rewards, 
or  rewards  more  or  less  sub- 
stantial, of  politics  are  by  no 
means  limited  to  those  who 
may  aspire  to  enter  the  Minis- 
terial circle.  About  a  fifth  of 
the  House  of  Commons  is  made 
up  of  lawyers.  Some  of  these 
legislators  do,  no  doubt,  enter 
politics  from  a  taste  for  the 


pursuit,  or  from  a  disinterested 
desire  to   place  their  services 
at  the  disposal  of  the  public; 
but  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  say 
that  the  great  majority  are  in 
public  life  for  what  they  can 
get  out  of  it.      They  expect, 
or  at  least  they  hope,  to  de- 
rive some  solid   advantage  in 
return  for  such  expenditure  of 
time  and  money  as  they  have 
made  in  order  to  obtain  Parlia- 
mentary honours.     The   prac- 
tising barrister  of  energy  and 
capacity  is  on  the  look  out  for 
a  suitable  legal   appointment. 
If  he  is  high  up  in  his  profes- 
sion and  has  been  able  to  do 
useful  work  for  his  party,  he 
may  aspire  to  a  seat  on   the 
High  Court  bench,  or  perhaps 
even  to  become  a  law   officer 
under  the  Crown.    If  he  stands 
a  grade  lower  professionally,  he 
may  at  least  hope  for  a  County 
Court    judgeship,    or    for  the 
comfortable,   satisfactory,  dig- 
nified, and  in  some  oases  well- 
paid    office  of  Recorder   in    a 
large  or  small   borough.     Re- 
oorderships  vary  in  their  value, 
but  in  all  oases  the  holder  is 
very    adequately  remunerated 
for  such  duties  as  he  may  per- 
form.    He  has  a  judicial  status 
and  rank,  and  he  can  usually 
hold  his  appointment  and  draw 
its  salary  without  relinquishing 
his  practice  at  the  Bar.     If  one 
of  these  plums  does  not  fall  to 
him,   he  may  get   some  other 
legal  appointment,  such  as  a 
Mastership   in    the   Courts   of 
Justice,  or  he  may  be  made  a 
Judge  or  Attorney-General  in 
one  of  the  Crown  Colonies ;  or 
again,  he  may  find  his  practice 
usefully  assisted  by  being  ap- 
pointed  counsel    to    the   Post 
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Office  or  the  Colonial  Office, 
or  some  other  department  of 
State.  Meanwhile  his  seat  in 
the  House  advertises  him  use- 
fully with  the  public,  makes  his 
name  known  to  solicitors  and 
business  people  in  his  own 
constituency,  and  generally 
improves  his  professional  pro- 
spects. So  that  on  the  whole 
his  election  expenses  and  his 
subscriptions  to  local  party 
organisations  and  charities 
must  be  regarded  as  an  ex- 
tremely good  investment.  If 
he  plays  his  cards  at  all  skil- 
fully he  is  very  likely  to  get  a 
good  deal  more  money  out  of 
politics  than  he  has  ever  put 
into  it,  especially  in  these  days 
when  his  legislative  exertions 
are  rewarded  by  a  regular 
salary  of  £400  per  annum. 

But  it  is  only  when  we  de- 
scend a  few  stages  further  in 
the  social  scale  that  the  full 
advantage  of  cultivating  poli- 
tics as  a  profession  becomes 
manifest  About  two  -  thirds 
of  the  gentlemen  who  sit  on 
the  Ministerial  and  Labour 
benches  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  a  very  large  number 
of  their  active  supporters  in 
the  local  organisations,  have 
everything  to  gain  by  adopting 
politics  as  a  business,  and  less 
than  nothing  to  lose  by  it  In 
their  case,  even  the  preliminary 
outlay  of  capital  represented 
by  the  payment  of  election 
expenses  is  avoided;  for  a 
considerable  portion  of  the 
Radical  members,  and,  of 
course,  all  the  Labour  mem- 
bers, have  their  expenses  paid 
for  them  by  the  central  office, 
by  subsidies  from  wealthy  Lib- 
eral financiers  and  commercial 


magnates,   by    local   organisa- 
tions, or  by  the  trade-unions. 
Thus    they    come    in    free    of 
charge,   and   have  what   is  to 
them     the     very     satisfactory 
living  wage  of  £400  a-year  to 
recompense  them  for  spending 
their   time  in  the  lobbies  and 
committee-rooms  of  the  House 
of  Commons  during  the  sum- 
mer  months.     They   have   the 
best  club  in  London  at  their 
disposal,  with  excellent  dining- 
rooms  and  luncheon-bars   and 
smoking  -  rooms,    where    they 
consume      food      and      drinks 
thoughtfully  provided  at  cost 
price   for    them  by  a  grateful 
nation.   They  can  rub  shoulders 
with   the  elite  of  the  country, 
and  entertain  their  wives  and 
daughters  at  tea  on  the  Ter- 
race alongside  of  duchesses  and 
countesses.      They   can   get   a 
column    or  two  in  their   local 
newspapers,  and  perhaps  even 
a  certain  amount  of  attention 
from  the  London  Press,  when- 
ever they  choose  to  catch  the 
Speaker's    eye     and    make    a 
speech ;   and  they  can   occupy 
many     hours     of     every     day 
during  the  session  in  pleasant 
loafing,  varied  by  conversation 
and  intrigue.     It  is  not  nearly 
so   exhausting  as   working   in 
an  office   from  9   till  6   daily, 
or  soiling  the  hands  in  a  grimy 
engine-shed;  and  the  £400  a- 
year  probably  represents  a  good 
deal    more    than    the   earnest 
practitioner    would    have    ob- 
tained during  the  same  period 
if  he  had  kept  to  his  industrial 
or  mercantile  avocation.     Why 
should  a  young  man  of  parts 
and  a  fluent  tongue  lie  on  his 
back  knocking    rivets  into    a 
boiler  all  day  long  at  a  couple 
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of  pounds  a- week,  when  he  can 
obtain  four  or  five  times  that 
sum,  and  dress  like  the  black  - 
ooated  members  of  an  effete 
bourgeoisie,  and  even  affect 
the  manners  of  the  idle  and 
luxurious  aristocracy,  by  adopt- 
ing a  much  easier  as  well  as 
more  comfortable  avocation  ? 

Nor  are  his  prospects  limited 
to  a  precarious  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment and  an  allowance  from 
his  Trade  Union.  With  luck 
and  skill  he  may  exchange  that 
slippery  foothold  for  a  safe 
and  permanent  appointment, 
with  a  good,  solid,  substantial 
salary,  tenable  for  his  working 
life,  and  a  nice  pension  to  come 
when  he  retiree.  Take  the  case 
of  Mr  Cleon,  ex  -  M.P.,  that 
well  -  known  "  labour  -  leader." 
The  time  was  when  this  gentle- 
man made,  if  not  sausages,  at 
any  rate  blankets  or  boots,  or 
wielded  a  hammer  in  a  great 
engine-shop.  That  was  long 
ago,  when  Cleon  was  twenty- 
two  or  so.  Having  no  taste  for 
football,  or  athletics,  or  dances, 
or  dog  -  fights,  or  the  other 
amusements  of  ingenuous  youth 
iti  his  district,  he  frequented 
debating  societies  and  public 
meetings.  He  had  a  loud 
voice  and  considerable  flu- 
ency of  speech,  with  a  natural 
taste  for  argument  and  dis- 
putation, so  that  he  soon 
became  a  delegate  for  his  fel- 
lows at  the  local  trades  com- 
mittee. A  year  of  hustling 
and  wrangling  enabled  him  to 
make  his  mark  in  this  con- 
stricted circle.  From  it  he 
rose  to  his  district  committee 
and  to  conferences  and  discus- 
sions with  the  central  organis- 


ation.    A  seasonable  look-out, 
in    which    he    figured  as    the 
representative  of  a  local  body 
of  discontented  artisans,  intro- 
duced Cleon  to  the  Frees,  and 
the    notice    of    Great  Britain 
in  general.     He  was  four-and- 
twenty  at  the  time,  and  thence- 
forth  his  upward   career  was 
smooth  and  rapid.     He  was  a 
delegate    at    the    next    trade- 
union    conference,    and     took 
the  opportunity  to  deliver  an 
extremely  violent  speech,  which 
drew  upon   him   the  agitated 
notice     of     several     Unionist 
leader  -  writers.       This    gave 
him   a   claim    to   the    general 
council  and  the  status  of  a  paid 
delegate.       His    society   made 
him  a  local  secretary,  with  a 
salary  of  £3  a- week,  which  was 
exactly  50  per  cent  more  than 
the  young  gentleman  had  been 
drawing   from    his  employers, 
with  whom,  of  course,  he  now 
dissolved  all  further  connection. 
Two  years  later  Cleon   was  a 
labour  member  of  Parliament. 
He    naturally    abandoned   the 
squalid  garret  in  which  he  had 
passed     his    earlier    existence, 
and     took      unobtrusive     but 
agreeable  lodgings  in  a  respect- 
able London  suburb,  within  a 
twopenny  -  tube    fare    of    the 
Palace  of  Westminster.      For 
some  years  he  devoted  himself 
with  assiduity  to  his   legisla- 
tive duties,  speaking  with  fre- 
quency in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, where,  in  his  capacity  of 
"  labour  leader,"  he  was  always 
afforded  an  attentive  hearing, 
appearing  frequently  at  trade- 
union  conferences,  both  on  the 
platform  and  at  the  various  lun- 
cheons and  dinners  and  garden- 
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parties  given  by  hospitable 
municipal  authorities,  and  on 
two  several  occasions  enlarg- 
ing his  political  education  by  a 
tour  through  India  and  other 
portions  of  the  British  Empire. 
His  expenses  were  paid  by  his 
admiring  supporters,  and  he 
was  received  by  Lieutenant- 
Governors,  native  Princes,  Vice- 
Chancellors  of  Universities,  and 
Colonial  Prime  Ministers,  with 
all  the  dignity  and  effusion 
suited  to  his  importance.  A 
famous  university  conferred  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Literature 
upon  him,  ignoring  the  fact  that 
he  had  not  yet  learned  to  write 
his  own  language  with  gram- 
matical accuracy,  and  was  still 
a  little  doubtful  as  to  the  plac- 
ing of  the  aspirate  in  private 
conversation.  These  various 
experiences  and  achievements 
gave  him  a  claim  to  the  dis- 
pensers of  official  patronage 
which  could  not  be  ignored. 
In  due  course  the  world  was 
interested  to  learn  that  Mr 
Cleon,  M.P.,  was  about  to 
resign  his  seat  in  order  to 
accept  an  important  position 
at  Whitehall.  Thus  did  our 
successful  demagogue  find  him- 
self one  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  Civil  Service  of 
the  Crown,  with  a  salary  of 
£1000  a-year,  duties  of  a  dig- 
nified and  responsible  char- 
acter, a  commodious  office  in 
which  he  spends  his  laborious 
days  from  10  till  5,  with  a 
suitable  interval  for  lunch  at 
the  National  Liberal  Club,  and 
with  a  whole  staff  of  sec- 
retaries and  chief-clerks,  some 
of  them  university  men  of  high 
academic  distinction,  to  obey 


his  behests,  write  his  letters 
for  him,  and  address  him  as 
"Sir."  All  this  has  come  to 
him  while  he  is  still  some  years 
on  the  better  side  of  forty. 
Cleon  has  a  brother,  two  years 
older  than  himself,  who  com- 
mitted the  error  of  sticking  to 
his  workshop,  and  is  now  a 
foreman  with  £3,  10s.  a-week, 
and  a  cottage  in  the  back 
streets  of  his  native  town. 
That  might  have  been  his 
own  situation  at  the  present 
moment  if  he  had  not  been 
wise  enough  to  adopt  the  more 
agreeable  and  lucrative  avoca- 
tion of  politics. 

It  is  not  perhaps  realised 
how  many  young  men  are 
devoting  themselves  to  this 
course  of  life  in  one  form  or 
other.  It  has  been  stated 
that  there  are  nearly  ten 
thousand  officials  in  the  various 
Trade  Unions  in  the  country, 
ten  thousand  paid  secretaries, 
organisers,  agitators,  and  lab- 
our leaders,  who  between  them 
take  some  £300,000  a-year 
from  the  working-men  mem- 
bers of  the  various  associa- 
tions. Add  to  this  that  there 
is  an  enormous  "  miscellane- 
ous "  fund  to  which  the 
various  executives  have  more 
or  less  access,  and  which  is 
freely  drawn  upon  for  their 
expenses.  Naturally  there  is 
great  competition  to  get  into 
the  ranks  of  the  professionals. 
Not  all  the  ten  thousand  have 
adopted  the  business  as  their 
sole  career  in  life.  Some  are 
still  amateurs  doing  a  certain 
amount  of  manual  work,  but 
finding  the  fees  for  speaking, 
and  other  commissions  for 
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which  they  receive  remunera- 
tion, a  weloome  addition  to 
their  wages.  Moat  of  them, 
of  course,  aspire  to  leave  the 
workshop  sooner  or  later,  and 
enrol  themselves  on  the  perma- 
nent official  staff.  Many  of 
them  will  in  due  course  suc- 
ceed, and  make  a  very  fair 
living  as  experts  in  agitation, 
while  a  few  will  rise  to  the 
higher  grades  of  the  calling, 
and  obtain  some  of  those 
superior  rewards  and  emolu- 
ments which  have  been  speci- 
fied above. 

But  the  professional  poli- 
tician is  not  necessarily  either 
a  member  of  Parliament  or  a 
working  man.  There  is  a  very 
good  opening  also  for  the 
astute  member  of  other  avoca- 
tions, the  journalist  for  ex- 
ample. If  he  is  an  up-to-date 
person  who  understands  the 
ways  of  the  modern  world,  he 
does  not  devote  himself  too 
assiduously  to  the  interests  of 
his  newspaper  alone.  He  will, 
if  he  is  wise,  attach  himself  at 
an  early  age  to  the  fortunes 
of  a  particular  party,  and,  if 
possible,  a  particular  political 
group.  He  will  always  be 
ready  to  do  any  little  jobs  for 
his  friends  that  come  in  his 
way,  and  occupy  the  leisure 
left  him  by  the  work  of  the 
office,  and  perhaps  a  little 
more,  in  the  active  duties  of 
the  wire-puller.  In  due  course 
he  will  reap  a  reward  beyond 
the  reach  of  most  of  his 
brethren  of  the  pen  and  note- 
book. There  is,  for  example, 
Mr  Bobus,  who  began  life  as 
a  junior  reporter  in  the  office 
of  a  daily  paper  in  a  large 


manufacturing  town.  In  the 
office  they  did  not  regard 
him  with  admiration.  He 
was  neither  very  rapid  nor 
very  accurate  with  his  copy, 
nor  did  he  show  any  tend- 
ency to  excel  in  the  higher 
walks  of  his  profession.  His 
descriptive  work  was  dull  and 
his  editorials  insignificant.  In 
the  journalistic  race  he  was 
easily  passed  by  several  of  his 
younger  contemporaries.  But 
Bobus  knew  what  he  was 
about.  While  the  other  yonng 
fellows  were  sitting  up  at 
nights  studying  the  poets,  or 
trying  to  write  literary  articles 
for  the  magazines,  he  waa 
making  himself  useful  at  the 
committee  rooms  of  the  local 
Radical  Association.  He  was 
no  better  as  a  speaker  than  he 
was  as  a  writer ;  but  he  never 
missed  an  opportunity  of  ap- 
pearing at  a  political  meeting, 
and  was  always  prepared  to 
say  "a  few  words"  when 
called  upon.  They  were  plati- 
tudinous, ill  -  expressed  words 
for  the  most  part;  but  they 
served  their  object  of  keeping 
his  name  before  the  influential 
men  of  the  local  caucus,  and 
Bobus  became  known  as  a 
zealous  "  worker  "  in  the  cause. 
Thus  it  happened  that  when 
a  secretary  was  wanted  for  the 
People's  League  for  the  Sup- 
pression of  Something  or  Other, 
whereof  one  of  Bobus's  local 
patrons  was  chairman,  the 
young  gentleman  was  hoisted 
into  the  appointment.  The 
League  passed  a  few  years  of 
futile  activity  before  it  died  of 
inanition ;  but  while  it  existed 
it  gave  its  secretary  many 
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opportunities  of  approaching 
eminent  persons,  and  writing 
letters  in  the  best  progressive 
strain  to  the  newspapers,  and 
appearing  on  the  platforms  of 
many  more  meetings.  Henoe 
no  more  than  a  little  mild 
surprise  was  aroused  when 
Bobus  received  from  a  pro- 
gressive Minister  the  offer  of 
a  well-paid  appointment  in 
the  official  hierarchy.  Bobus 
is  there  for  life  with  a  sub- 
stantial income  and  the  pro- 
spect of  higher  things,  and 
even  a  knighthood  is  not 
wholly  beyond  the  range  of 
his  vision.  He  is  very  com- 
fortable now,  and  looks  down 
with  justifiable  contempt  on 
his  former  chum  in  the  sub- 
editor's room,  who,  after  twenty 
years  of  assiduous  journalistic 


labour,  is  earning  about  half 
his  own  salary  in  the  news 
department  of  a  daily  journal. 
Yet  the  chum  is  much  the 
abler  man  of  the  two,  and 
knows  all  sorts  of  things  which 
have  never  come  into  Bobus's 
intellectual  horizon.  Politics, 
it  will  be  seen  again,  is  an 
excellent  trade,  especially  for 
the  person  of  mediocre  attain- 
ments who  is  not  likely  to  do 
particularly  well  at  any  other. 
So,  on  the  whole,  no  better 
adviee  can  be  given  to  the 
father  of  a  young  man,  with- 
out capital  or  conspicuous 
ability,  than  that  with  which 
this  paper  opens.  Let  the 
youth  go  into  politics  and 
stay  there.  Sooner  or  later  he 
will  get  his  reward,  and  it  is 
quite  likely  to  be  worth  taking. 
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A     LOST    LETTER    OF    ANCIENT    ROME. 
AN     APOLOGY. 

IN  the  February  number  there  appeared  a  poem,  "A  Lout 
Letter  of  Ancient  Rome."  Mr  Winston  Churchill  has  pointed 
out  to  us  that  certain  lines  in  this  poem  constitute  a  libel  upon 
his  personal  honour.  We  desire  now  to  state  that  such  waa  not 
our  intention,  nor  the  intention  of  the  writer  of  the  poem,  and 
to  offer  to  Mr  Churchill  our  unqualified  apology  for  the  state- 
ment, and  to  contradict  the  impression  which  the  lines  appar- 
ently convey,  that  Mr  Churchill,  when  in  South  Africa,  broke 
his  parole. 

THK  EDITOR. 
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HOCKEN     AND     HUNKEN. 


A    TALE    OF    TROY. 

BY    "Q." 
CHAPTER    I. — CAPTAIN    CAI    HAULS    ASHORE. 


"  WELL,  that's  over  ! " 
Captain  Caius  Hooken,  from 
the  stern -sheets  of  the  boat 
bearing  him  shoreward,  slewed 
himself  half-about  for  a  look 
baok  at  his  vessel,  the  Hannah 
Hoo  barquentine.  This  was  a 
ticklish  operation,  because  he 
wore  a  tall  silk  hat  and  had 
allowed  his  hair  to  grow  dur- 
ing the  passage  home  —  St 
Michael's  to  Liverpool  with  a 
oargo  of  oranges,  and  from 
Liverpool  around  to  Troy  in 
charge  of  a  tug. 

"I'm  wonderin'  what  'twill 
feel  like  when  it  oomes  to  my 
turn/1  mused  his  mate  Mr 
Tregaskis,  likewise  pensively 
contemplating  the  Hannah 
Hoo.  "Not  to  be  sure,  sir, 
as  I'd  compare  the  two  oases ; 
me  bein'  a  married  man,  and 


you — as  they  say  —  with  the 
ship  for  wife  all  these  years, 
and  children  too." 

"I  never  liked  the  life,  not- 
withstanding'' confessed  the 
Captain.  "And  I'll  be  fifty 
come  Michaelmas.  Ian'  that 
enough  ?  " 

"  Nobody  likes  it,  sir ;  not  at 
our  age.  But  all  the  same  I 
reckon  there  be  compensations." 
Mr  Tregaskis,  shading  his  eyes 
(for  the  day  was  sunny),  let  his 
gaze  travel  up  the  spars  and 
rigging  of  the  barquentine — up 
to  the  truck  of  her  maintop- 
mast,  where  a  gull  had  perched 
itself  and  stood  with  tail  point- 
ing like  a  vane.  "  If  the  truth 
were  known,  maybe  your  lands- 
man on  an  average  don't  do  as 
he  chooses  any  more  than  we 
mariners." 
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"  Tut,  man  I "  The  Captain, 
who  held  the  tiller,  had  oeased 
to  look  aft.  His  eyes  were  on 
the  quay  and  the  small  town 
climbing  the  hillside  above  it 
in  tier  upon  tier  of  huddled 
grey  houses.  "  Why,  damme  I 
Your  landsman  chooses  to  live 
ashore,  to  begin  with.  What's 
more,  he  oan  walk  where  he 
has  a  mind  to,  no  matter  where 
the  wind  sits." 

Mr  Tregaskis  shook  his  head. 
Having  no  hat,  he  was  able  to 
do  this,  and  it  gave  him  some 
dialeotioal  advantage  over  his 
skipper. 

"In  praotioe,  sir,  you'd  find 
it  depend  on  who's  left  to  mind 
the  shop." 

"  Home's  home,  all  the  same," 
said  Captain  Cai  positively, 
thrusting  over  the  tiller  to 
round  in  for  the  landing-stairs. 
"  I  was  born  and  reared  in 
Troy,  d'ye  see  ?  and  as  the 
say  in'  goes — Steady  on !  " 

A  small  sohooner,  the  Pure 
Gem  of  Padstow,  had  warped 
out  from  the  quay  overnight 
after  discharging  her  ballast 
with  the  usual  disregard  of  the 
Harbour  Commissioners'  bye- 
laws  ;  and  a  number  of  ponder- 
able stones,  now  barely  covered 
by  the  tide,  encumbered  the 
foot  of  the  landing.  On  one 
of  these  the  boat  caught  her 
heel,  with  a  jerk  that  flung  the 
two  oarsmen  sprawling  and 
toppled  Captain  Hocken's  tall 
hat  over  his  nose.  Mr  Treg- 
askis thrust  out  a  hand  to 
catch  it,  but  in  too  great  a 
haste.  The  impact  of  his 
finger-tips  on  the  edge  of  the 
crown  sent  the  hat  spinning 
forward  over  the  thwart  where- 
on sprawled  Ben  Price,  the 


stroke  oar,  and  into  the  lap  of 
Nathaniel  Berry,  bow-man. 

Nathaniel  Berry,  recovering 
his  balance,  rescued  the  head- 
gear from  the  grip  of  his  knees, 
gave  it  a  polite  brush  the 
wrong  way  of  the  nap,  and 
passed  it  aft  to  Ben  Price. 
Ben— a  bald-headed  but  able 
seaman  —  eyed  it  a  moment, 
rubbed  it  the  right  way  dub- 
iously with  his  elbow,  and 
handed  it  on  to  the  mate;  who 
in  turn  smoothed  it  with  the 
palm  of  his  hand,  which — be- 
ing an  alert  obliging  man— he 
had  dexterously  wetted  over- 
side before  the  Captain  oould 
stop  him. 

44  That's  no  method  to  improve 
a  hat,"  said  Captain  Hooken 
shortly,  snatching  it  and  wip- 
ing it  with  his  handkerchief. 
He  peered  into  it  and  pushed 
out  a  dent  with  his  thumb. 
"The  way  this  harbour's  al- 
lowed to  shoal  is  nothing  short 
of  a  national  disgrace  1 " 

He  improved  on  thia  con- 
demnation as,  having  pushed 
clear  and  brought  his  boat 
safely  alongside,  he  climbed 
the  steps  and  met  the  Quay- 
master,  who  advanced  to  greet 
him  with  an  ingratiating  smile. 

" — A  scandal  to  the  civil- 
ised world!  There's  a  way  to 
stack  ballast,  now)  Look  at 
it.  sproiled  about  the  quay- 
edge  like  a  skittle-alley  in  a 
cyclone!  But  that  has  been 
your  fashion,  Peter  Bussa,  ever 
since  I  knowed  'ee,  and  'Nigh 
enough '  your  motto." 

"  You've  no  idea,  Cap'n  Cai, 
the  hard  I  work  to  keep  this 
blessed  quay  tidy." 

"Work?  Ay  — like  a  pig's 
tail,  I  believe:  goin'  all  day, 
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and  still  in  a  twist  oome 
night." 

"Chide  away  —  ohide  away, 
now  !  But  you're  welcome  home 
for  all  that,  Cap'n  Cai, — wel- 
come as  a  man's  heart  to  his 
body." 

Captain  Cai  relaxed  his 
frown.  After  all,  'twas  good 
to  return  and  find  the  little 
town  running  on  just  as 
he  left  it,  even  down  to 
Quaymaster  Bussa  and  his 
dander  ing  ways.  Yes,  there 
stood  the  anoient  orane  with 
its  broken -cogged  winch — his 
own  initials,  carved  with  his 
first  clasp  -  knife,  would  be 
somewhere  on  the  beam;  and 
the  heap  of  sand  beside  it 
differed  nothing  from  the  heap 
on  which  he  and  his  fellows 
had  pelted  one  another  forty 
years  ago.  Certainly  the  two 
bollards — the  lone  broken,  the 
other  leaning  aslant  —  were 
the  same  over  which  he  and 
they  had  played  leap  -  frog. 
Yes,  and  yonder,  in  the 
arcade  supporting  the  front 
of  the  "King  of  Prussia,"  was 
Long  Mitchell  leaning  against 
his  usual  pillar;  and  there, 
on  the  bench  before  the 
Working  Men's  Institute,  sat 
the  trio  of  septuagenarians — 
Un'  Barniooat,  Roper  Vine,  Old 
Cap'n  Tom — and  sunned  them- 
selves; inseparables,  who  sel- 
dom exchanged  a  remark,  and 
never  but  in  terms  and  tones 
of  inveterate  contempt.  Facing 
them  in  his  doorway  lounged 
the  town  barber,  under  his 
striped  pole  and  sign-board — 
"  gimeon  Toy,  Hairdresser," 
with  the  s's  still  twiddling 
the  wrong  way;  and  beyond, 
outside  the  corner  -  shop,  Mr 


Rogers,  ship-broker  and  ship- 
chandler —  half  paralytic  but 
cunning  yet, — sat  hunched  in 
his  invalid  chair,  blinking ;  for 
all  the  world  like  a  wicked 
old  spider  on  the  watch  for 
flies. 

"Ahoy,  there!"  Captain  Cai 
hailed,  and  made  across  at 
once  for  the  invalid  chair:  for 
Mr  Rogers  was  his  man  of 
business.  "Lost  no  time  in 
reportin*  myself,  you  see." 

Mr  Rogers  managed  to  lift 
his  hand  a  little  way  to  meet 
Captain  Cai's  grasp.  "  Eh  ? 
Eh?  I've  been  moored  here 
since  breakfast  on  the  look- 
out for  'ee."  He  spoke  in- 
distinctly by  reason  of  his 
paralysis.  "They  brought  word 
early  that  the  Hannah  Hoo 
was  in,  and  I  gave  orders 
straight  away  for  a  biled  leg 
o'  mutton  —  with  capers  —  an1 
spring  cabbage.  Twelve-thirty 
we  sit  down  to  it,  if  that 
suits?" 

"Thank  'ee,  I  should  just 
say  it  did  suit !  .  .  .  You  got 
my  last  letter,  posted  from 
the  Azores?" 

"To  be  sure  I  did.  I've 
taken  the  two  houses  for  'ee, 
what's  more,  an'  the  leases  be 
drawn  ready  to  sign.  .  .  .  But 
where's  your  friend  ?  He'll  be 
welcome  too  —  that  is,  if  you 
don't  hold  three  too  many  for 
a  leg  o'  mutton?" 

"'Bias  Hunken?  .  .  .  You 
didn't  reckon  I  was  bringing 
him  along  with  me,  did 
you?" 

"I  reckoned  nothin'  at  all, 
not  knowin'  the  man." 

"Well,  he's  at  West  Indy 
Docks,  London,  —  or  was,  a 
week  ago.  I  saw  it  on  'The 
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Shipping  Gazette*  two  days 
before  we  left  the  Mersey : 
the  m  Away,  from  New 
Orleans;  barquentine,  and  for 
shape  in  tonnage  might  be 
own  sister  to  the  Hannah  Hoo ; 
but  soft  wood*  and  Saloombe 
built.  I  was  half  fearing 
'Bias  might  get  down  to  Troy 
ahead  of  me." 

"He  hasn't  reported  him- 
self to  me,  anyway.  .  .  .  But 
we'll  talk  about  him  and 
other  things  later  on." 

Mr  Rogers  dismissed  the 
subject  as  the  Quaymaster 
oame  sidling  up  to  join  them. 
Mild  gossip  was  a  passion 
with  the  Quaymaster,  and 
eavesdropping  his  infirmity. 

"Well,  Cap'n  Cai,  and  so 
you've  hauled  ashore — and  for 
good,  if  I  hear  true?" 

"For  good  it  is,  please 
God,"  answered  Captain  Cai, 
lifting  his  hat  at  the  word. 
He  was  a  simple  man  and 
pious. 

"And  a  householder  you've 
become  already,  by  all  ac- 
counts. I  don't  set  much 
store  by  Town  Quay  talk  as 
a  rule- 

"  That's  right,"  interrupted 
Mr  Rogers.  "There's  no  man 
ought  to  know  its  worth  bet- 
ter than  you,  that  sets  most 
of  it  goin'." 

"They  do  say  as  you've 
started  by  leasin'  the  two 
cottages  in  Harbour  Terrace." 

"Do  they?"  Captain  Cai 
glanced  at  the  ship-chandler 
for  confirmation.  "  Well,  then, 
I  hope  'tis  true." 

"'Tis  nothing  of  the  sort," 
snapped  Mr  Rogers.  Seeing 
how  Captain  Cai's  face  fell,  he 
added,  "I  may  be  wrong,  o' 


course,  but  I  reckon  there  was 
two  tenants,  and  they  wanted 
a  cottage  apiece." 

"  Ah,  to  be  sure ! "  agreed  the 
honest  captain,  visibly  relieved. 

But  the  Quaymaster  per- 
sisted. "Yes,  yes;  there  was 
talk  of  a  friend  o'  yours,  an* 
that  yon  two  were  for  settin' 
up  house  alongside  one  another. 
Hunken  waa  the  name,  if  I 
remember  ?  " 

Again  Captain  Cai  glanced 
at  the  ship-chandler.  He  waa 
plainly  puzzled,  as  the  ship- 
chandler  was  plainly  nettled. 
But  he  answered  simply — 

"That's  it— 'Bias  Hunken." 

"Have  I  met  the  man,  by 
any  chance?" 

"No,"  said  Captain  Cai 
firmly,  "you  haven't,  or  you 
wouldn't  ask  the  question. 
He's  the  best  man  ever  wore 
shoe-leather,  and  you  can  trust 
him  to  the  end  o'  the  earth." 

"I  can't  say  as  I  know  a 
Hunken  answerin'  that  de- 
scription," Mr  Bussa  confessed 
dubiously. 

"You've  heard  the  descrip- 
tion, anyway,"  suggested  Mr 
Rogers,  losing  patienoe.  "  And 
now,  Peter  Bussa,  what  d'ye 
say  to  running  off  and  annoy- 
ing somebody  else  ?  " 

The  Quaymaster  fawned,  and 
was  backing  away.  But  at 
this  point  up  oame  Barber  Toy, 
who  for  some  minutes  had  been 
fretting  to  attract  Captain 
Cai's  notice,  and  could  wait  no 
longer. 

"  Hulloa,  there !  Is  it  Cap'n 
Cai  ? — an'  still  oarryin'  his  gaff- 
tops'l,  I  see  "  (this  in  pleasant 
allusion  to  the  tall  hat).  "  Well, 
home  you  be,  it  seems,  an' 
welcome  as  flowers  in  May ! " 
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"  Thank  'ee,  Toy."  Captain 
Cai  shook  hands. 

"We  was  talkin'  business," 
said  the  ship  -  chandler  point- 
edly. 

"  Then  you  might  ha*  waited 
for  a  better  occasion,"  Mr  Toy 
retorted.  "  'Twasn'  mannerly 
of  ye,  to  say  the  least." 

"  Better  be  unmannerly  than 
troublesome,  I've  heard." 

"  Better  be  both  than  unfeel- 
in'.  What !  Leave  Cap'n  Cai, 
here,  pass  my  door,  an*  never  a 
home-oomin'  word  ?  " 

"I  was  meaniii'  to  pay  you 
a  visit  straight  away ;  indeed 
I  was,"  said  Captain  Cai  con- 
tritely. "Troy  streets  be  nar- 


row and  full  o'  friends;  and 
when  a  man's  accustomed  to 

sea-room "  He  broke  off 

and  drew  a  long  breath.  "  But 
O,  friends,  if  you  knew  the 
good  it  is ! " 

"  Ay,  Cap'n  :  East  or  West, 
home  is  best." 

"And  too  far  East  is  West, 
as  every  sailor  man  knows.  .  .  . 
There,  now,  take  me  along  and 
think  that  out  while  you're 
giving  me  a  clip  ;  for  the  longer 
you  stand  scratching  your  head 
the  longer  my  hair's  growing." 
He  turned  to  Mr  Rogers.  "  So 
long,  soce !  I'll  be  punctual  at 
twelve-thirty — what's  left  of 
me." 


CHAPTER   II. — THE   BARBERS  CHAIR. 


"  This  is  home  ! "  Captain 
Cai  settled  himself  down  in 
the  barber's  chair  with  a  sigh 
of  luxurious  content. 

"  I've  heard  married  men  call 
it  better,"  said  Mr  Toy,  fetching 
forth  a  clean  wrapper. 

"  Very  likely."  The  Captain 
sighed  again  contentedly.  "  I 
take  no  truck  in  marriage,  for 
my  part.  A  friend's  company 
enough  for  me." 

"What's  his  name,  Cap'n? 
The  whole  town's  dyin'  to 
know." 

"He's  called  Hunken— Tobias 
Hunken." 

The  barber  paused,  snap- 
ping his  scissors  and  nodding. 
"Bussa  was  right  then,  or 
Bussa  and  Philp  between  'em." 

"Hey?" 

"'Tis  wonderful  how  news 
gets  abroad  in  Troy.  .  .  .  '  Hun- 
ken,'  now?  And  where  might 
he  be  one  of  ?  I  don't  seem  to 


fit  the  name  in  my  mem'ry  at 
all." 

"  You  wouldn't.  He  comes 
from  t'other  side  of  the  Duchy 
— a  Padstow-born  man,  and 
he've  never  set  eyes  on  Troy 
in  his  life." 

"Yet  he  takes  a  house  an' 
settles  here  ?  That's  queer, 
as  you  might  say." 

"I  see  nothing  queer  about 
it.  He's  my  friend — that's 
why.  And  what's  more,  the 
Lord  never  put  bowels  into  a 
better  man." 

"  He'll  be  a  pleasure  to  shave, 
then,"  opined  Mr  Toy. 

"  No,  he  won't ;  he  wears 
his  hair  all  over  his  face. 
Talkin'  of  that  reminds  me — 
when  you've  done  croppin'  me 
I  want  a  clean  shave." 

"  Chin-beard  an'  all,  Cap'n  ?  " 

"Take  it  off— take  it  off! 
'Twas  recommended  to  me 
against  sore  throat ;  but  I 
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never  liked  the  thing  nor  the 
look  of  it." 

"Then  there's  one  point,  it 
seems,  on  whioh  you  an'  your 
friend  don't  agree,  sir?  " 

The  barber  meant  this  faceti- 
ously, but  Captain  Gai  con- 
sidered it  in  all  seriousness. 

"You're  mistaken,"  he  an- 
swered. "  Between  *  friends 
there's  a  give -an' -take,  and 
until  you  understand  that  you 
don't  understand  friendship. 
'Bias  Hunken  likes  me  to  do 
as  I  choose,  and  I  like  'Bias 
to  do  as  he  chooses :  by  con- 
sekenoe  o'  which  the  more  we 
goes  our  own  ways  the  more 
we  goes  one  another's.  That 
clear,  I  hope." 

"  Moderately,"  the  barber 
assented. 

"  I'll  put  it  t'other- way-about 
an'  make  it  still  clearer.  Most 
married  folks,  as  I  notice,  start 
t'other  way  about.  For  argy- 
ment's  sake  we'll  call  'em  Jack 
an'  Joan.  Jack  starts  by 
thinkin'  Joan  pretty  near  per- 
fection ;  but  he  wants  her 
quite  perfect  and  all  to  his 
mind — kis  mind,  d'ye  see  ?  Now 
if  you  follow  that  up,  as  you 
followed  it  between  'Bias  and 
me- 

"  I  don't  want  my  missus  to 
wear  a  beard,  if  that's  what 
you  mean." 

"'Twasn't  a  good  illustra- 
tion, I  admit.  But  the  p'int 
is,  I  like  'Bias  because  he's 
'Bias,  an'  'Bias  likes  me  because 
I'm  Cai  Hocken.  That  bein' 
so,  don't  it  follow  we're  goin' 
to  be  better  friends  than  ever, 
now  we've  hauled  ashore  to  do 
as  likes  us?" 

The  barber  shook  his   head. 


"You're    determined   to    have 
off  your  chin-beard?" 

"  To  be  sure.  I'm  ashore 
now,  aren't  I? — and  free  to 
wear  what  face  I  choose." 

"  You  won't  find  it  so,  Cap'n." 

"Toh't!  You  landsmen  be 
so  fed  with  liberty  you  don't 
know  your  privileges.  If  you 
don't  like  your  habits,  what 
hinders  you  from  ohangin'  'em  ? 
But  do  you?  Here  I  come 
back  :  here's  th'  old  Town  Quay 
same  as  ever  it  was ;  and  here 
likewise  you  all  be,  runnin'  on 
as  I  left  'ee,  like  a  clockwork — 
a  bit  slower  with  age  maybe — 
that's  all  Whereby  I  conclude 
your  ways  content  ye." 

"  You're  wrong,  Cap'n  Cai 
— you're  wrong.  We  bide  by 
our  habits — an',  more  by  token, 
here  comes  Mr  Philp.  'Morn- 
ing, Mr  Philp."  The  barber, 
without  turning,  nodded  to- 
wards the  newcomer  as  he 
entered — a  short  man,  aged 
about  sixty,  with  a  square-out 
grey  beard,  sanguine  com- 
plexion, and  blue  eyes  that 
twinkled  with  a  deceptive  ap- 
pearance of  humour.  "Here's 
Cap'n  Cai  Hocken,  home  from 
sea." 

"Eh?  I  am  very  glad  to 
see  you,  Cap'n  Hooken,"  said 
Mr  Philp  politely.  "There's  a 
post-card  waitin'  for  you,  up 
at  the  Offioe." 

Captain  Cai  sat  bolt  upright 
of  a  sudden,  narrowly  missing 
a  wound  from  the  scissors. 
"That  will  be  from  'Bias !  To 
think  I  hadn'  sense  enough  to 
go  straight  to  the  Post  Office 
and  inquire ! " 

"  'Tis  from  your  friend,  sure 
enough,"  announced  Mr  Philp. 
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"He  paid  off  his  crew  last 
Toosday,  an'  took  his  dis- 
charge an'  the  train  down  to 
Plymouth.  He've  bought  a 
wardrobe  there — real  wornut 
— an'  'tis  comin'  round  by  sea. 
There's  a  plate-chest,  too,  he 
thinks  you  may  fancy — price 
thirty-five  shillin'  secondhand : 
an'  he  hopes  to  reach  Troy  the 
day  after  next,  which  by  the 
post-mark  is  to-morra." 

"Mr  Philp,"  explained  the 
barber,  "calls  in  at  the  Office 
every  mornin'  to  read  all  the 
post -cards.  'Tis  one  of  his 
habits." 

"  Recent  bereavement  ?  " 
asked  Mr  Philp,  before  Cap- 
tain Cai  could  well  digest  this. 

"Eh?" 

"  Recent  bereavement  ?  " 
Mr  Philp  was  examining  the 
tall  hat,  which  he  had  picked 
up  to  make  room  for  his  own 
person  on  the  customers' 
bench. 

"That's  another  of  his 
aptitoods,"  the  barber  inter- 
polated. "He  attends  all  the 
funerals  in  the  parish." 

"  In  the  midst  o'  life  we  are 
in  death,"  observed  Mr  Philp. 
"  That's  a  cert,  Cap'n  Hocken, 
an'  your  hat  put  me  in  mind 
of  it." 

"Oh,  'tis  my  hat  you're 
meanin'  ?  What's  wrong  with 
it?" 

"Did  I  say  there  was  any- 
thing wrong?  No,  I  didn't— 
God  forbid!  An'  no  doubt," 
concluded  Mr  Philp  cheerfully, 
"the  fashions  '11  work  round 
to  it  again." 

"I'll  change  it  for  another." 

"You  won't  find  that  too 
easy,  will  you?"  The  barber 


paused  in  his  snipping,  and 
turned  about  for  a  thoughtful 
look  at  the  hat. 

"  I  mean  I'll  buy  another,  of 
a  different  shape.  First  the 
beard,  then  the  headgear — as 
I  was  tell  in'  Toy,  a  man  ashore 
can  reggilate  his  ways  as  he 
chooses,  an'  here's  to  prove  it." 

"  They  do  say  a  clean  shave 
is  worth  two  virtuous  resolu- 
tions," answered  the  barber, 
shaking  his  head  again. 
"And  you're  makin'  a  brave 
start,  I  don't  deny.  But  wait 
till  you  pick  up  with  a  few 
real  habits." 

"  What  sort  o'  habits  ?  " 

"  The  sort  that  come  to  man 
first -along  in  the  shape  o' 
duties  —  like  church  -  goin'. 
Look  here,  Cap'n,  I'll  lay  a 
wager  with  'ee.  .  .  .  Soon  as 
you  begin  to  walk  about  this 
town  a  bit,  you'll  notice  a 
terrible  lot  o'  things  that  want 
improvin' " 

"I  don't  need  to  walk  off 
the  Town  Quay  for  that" 

"Ah,  an'  I  daresay  it  came 
into  your  head  that  if  you 
had  the  orderin'  of  Bussa  you 
wouldn'  be  long  about  it  ? 
The  town'll  think  it,  anyway. 
We're  a  small  popilation  in 
Troy,  all  tied  up  in  neigh- 
bourly feelin's  an'  hangin'  to- 
gether till — as  the  sayin'  is — 
you  can't  touch  a  cobweb 
without  hurtin'  a  rafter. 
What  the  town's  cryin'  out 
for  is  a  new  broom — a  man 
with  ideas,  eh,  Mr  Philp?— 
above  all,  a  man  who's  inde- 
pendent So  first  of  all  they'll 
flatter  ye  up  into  standin'  for 
the  Parish  Council,  and  put  ye 
head  o'  the  poll 
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"  Tut,  man  ! "  interrupted 
Captain  Cai,  flushing  a  little. 
"What  do  I  know  about  suoh 
things?  Not  o'  course  that 
I  shan't  take  an  interest — as 
a  ratepayer— 

"  To  be  sure.  I  heard  a  man 
say,  only  last  Saturday,  sittin' 
in  that  very  chair,  as  there 
was  never  a  ship's  captain 
hauled  ashore  but  in  three 
weeks  he'd  be  ready  to  teach 
the  Chancellor  of  th'  Exchequer 
his  business  an'  inclined  to 
wonder  how  soon  he'd  be 
offered  the  job." 

"A  ship's  captain  needn't  be 
altogether  a  born  fool." 

"No:  an'  next  you'll  be 
bent  on  larnin'  to  speak  in 
public ;  and  takin'  occasions 
to  practise,  secondin'  votes  o' 
thanks  an'  suoh  like.  After 
that  you'll  be  marryin'  a 
wife " 

"I  don't  want  to  marry  a 
wife,  I  tell  'ee!" 

"Who  said  you  did?  Well, 
then,  you'll  get  married — they 
dotes  on  a  public  man  as  a 
rule;  and  for  tanglin'  a  man 
up  in  habits  there's  no  snare 
like  wedlock,  not  in  the  whole 
world.  I've  known  scores  o' 
men  get  married  o'  purpose  to 
break  clear  o'  their  habits  an' 
take  a  fresh  start;  but  ne'er 
a  man  that  didn't  tie  himself 
up  thereby  in  twenty  new 
habits  for  e'er  a  one  he'd  let 
drop." 

"Go  on  with  your  folly,  if 
it  amuses  you." 

"  Then,  again,  you've  taken  a 
house." 

"  So  Rogers  tells  me.  I  don't 
even  know  the  rent,  at  this 
moment." 


"Twenty-five  pound  p'r  an- 
num," put  in  Mr  Philp. 

Captain  Cai  —  released  just 
then  from  his  wrapper — turned 
and  stared  at  him. 

"I  had  it  from  the  Post- 
mistress," Mr  Philp's  tone  was 
matter-of-fact,  his  gaze  un- 
abashed. "  Bein'  paralytic, 
Rogers  did  your  business  with 
the  widow  by  letter ;  he  keeps 
a  type-writin*  machine  an'  pays 
Tabb's  girl  three  shillin'  a-week 
to  work  it.  The  paper's  thin, 
as  I've  had  a  mind  to  warn  'er 
more  than  once." 

"  'T would  be  a  Christian  act," 
suggested  Mr  Toy.  "  If  there's 
truth  in  half  what  folks  say, 
some  of  old  Johnny  Rogers' 
correspondence  'd  make  pretty 
readin'  for  the  deviL" 

"But  look  here,"  interposed 
Captain  Cai,  "what's  this 
about  doin'  business  with  a 
widow  ?  Whose  widow  ?  " 

"  Why,  your  landlady,  to  be 
sure — the  Widow  Bosenna,  up 
to  Rilla  Farm." 

"No — stop  a  minute — take 
that  blessed  latherin'-brush  out 
o'  my  mouth!  You  don't  tell 
me  old  Bosenna's  dead,  up 
there?" 

"It  didn'  altogether  surprise 
most  of  us  when  it  happened," 
said  the  barber  philosophically, 
"a  man  risin'  sixty-five,  with 
his  habits.  .  .  .  But  it  all  came 
about  by  the  County  Council's 
widenin'  the  road  up  at  Four 
Turnin's.  .  .  .  You  see,  o'  late 
years  th'  old  man  'd  ride  home 
on  Saturdays  so  full  he  had  to 
drop  off  somewhere  'pon  the 
road ;  an'  his  mare  get  tin'  to 
find  this  out,  as  dumb  animals 
do,  had  picked  up  a  comfortable 
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way  of  oanterin'  hard  by  Four 
Turnin's  and  stoppin'  short, 
slap  in  the  middle  of  her  stride, 
close  by  th'  hedge,  so  V  her 
master  'd  roll  over  it  into  the 
plantation  there,  where  the 
ditch  is  full  of  oak  -  leaves. 
There  he'd  lie,  peaceful  as  a 
suckiu'  child ;  an*  there,  every 
Sabbath  mornin'  in  the  small 
hours,  one  o'  the  farm  hands 
'd  be  sent  to  gather  'em  in  wi' 
the  new-laid  eggs.  So  it  went 
on  till  one  day  the  County 
Council,  busy  as  usual,  takes 
a  notion  to  widen  th'  road 
just  there;  an'  not  only  pulls 
down  th'  hedge,  but  piles  up 
a  great  heap  o'  stones,  ready  to 
build  a  new  one.  Whereby 
either  the  mare  hadn'  noticed 
the  improvement  or  it  had 
escaped  her  memory.  Anyway 
— the  night  bein'  dark  —  she 
shoots  old  Bosenna  neok-an'- 
orop  'pon  the  stones.  It  caused 
a  lot  of  feeliii'  at  the  time,  an' 
the  coroner's  jury  spoke  their 
minds  pretty  free  about  it. 
They  brought  it  in  that  he'd 
met  his  death  by  the  visitation 
o'  God  brought  about  by  a  mis- 
take o'  the  mare's  an'  helped  on 
by  the  over-zealous  behaviour 
of  the  County  Surveyor.  Least- 
ways that's  how  they  put  it  at 
first ;  but  on  the  Coroner's  ad- 
vice they  struck  out  the  County 
Surveyor  an'  altered  him  to  a 
certain  party  or  parties  un- 
known." 

"  I  mind  Mrs  Bosenna  well," 
said  Captain  Cai,  rising  as  the 
barber  unwrapped  him ;  "  a 
smallish  well  -  featured  body, 
with  eyes  like  bullaoe  plums." 

"Ay,  an'  young  enough  to 
ha'  been  old  Bosenna's  daughter 
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— a  penniless  maid  from  Ash- 
burton  in  Devon,  as  I've  heard  ; 
an'  now  she's  left  there,  up  to 
Eilla,  happy  as  a  mouse  in 
cheese.  Come  to  think,  Cap'n 
Cai,  you  might  do  worse 
than  cook  your  hat  in  that 
quarter." 

But  Captain  Cai  did  not  hear 
for  the  moment.  He  was  peer- 
ing into  the  looking-glass  and 
thinking  less  of  Mrs  Bosenna 
than  of  his  shaven  -  altered 
appearance. 

*'  'Twould  be  a  nioe  change 
for  her,  too,"  pursued  Mr  Toy 
in  a  rallying  tone ;  "  an  adapt- 
able man  like  you,  Cap'n." 

"  Eh  ?  What's  that  you  were 
sayin'  about  my  hat?"  asked 
Captain  Cai;  and  just  then, 
letting  his  gaze  wander  to  the 
depths  of  the  glass,  he  was 
aware  of  Mr  Philp  shamelessly 
trying  on  that  same  hat  before 
another  mirror  at  the  back  of 
the  shop. 

"Hullo,  there!" 

Mr  Philp  faced  about  solidly, 
composedly. 

"I  was  thinkin',"  said  he,  "as 
I'd  bid  you  three  -  an'  -  six  for 
this,  if  you've  done  with  it. 
I've  long  been  wantin'  some- 
thing o'  the  sort,  for  inter- 
ments." 

"Done  with  you!"  said 
Captain  Cai,  reaching  for  it 
and  clapping  it  on  his  head. 
"Only  you  must  send  round 
for  it  to-morrow,  when  I've 
found  myself  something  more 
up-to-date."  Again  he  con- 
templated his  shaven  image 
in  the  mirror.  "  Lord  !  A  man 
do  look  younger  without  a  chin- 
beard  ! " 

"Ay,  Cap'n."     Barber  Toy, 
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knuokles  on  hips,  regarded 
and  approved  his  handiwork 
"The  world's  afore  'ee.  Go  in 
and  win." 

As  he  stepped  out  upon  the 
Quay,  Captain  Cai  lifted  his 
gaze  towards  the  tower  of 
the  Parish  Church,  visible  above 
an  alley- way  that  led  between 
a  gable-end  of  the  Town  Hall 
and  the  bulging  plank  of  the 
"King  of  Prussia."  Aloft 
there  the  olock  began  to  ohime 
out  the  eight  notes  it  had 
chimed,  at  noon  and  at  mid- 
night, through  his  boyhood, 
and  had  been  chiming  faith- 
fully ever  since. 

Yes,  it  was  good  to  be  home  ! 
Captain  Cai  would  have  been 
astonished  to  learn  that  his 
thirty-five  years  at  sea  had 
left  any  corner  for  sentiment. 
Yet  a  sudden  mist  gathered 
between  him  and  the  face  of 
the  old  clock.  Nor  had  it 
cleared  when,  almost  punctu- 


ally on  the  last  stroke,  a 
throng  of  children  came  pour- 
ing from  school  through  the 
narrow  alley-ways.  They  ran 
by  him  with  no  more  than  a 
glance,  not  interrupting  their 
shouts.  In  a  moment  the  Quay 
was  theirs ;  they  were  at  leap- 
frog over  the  bollards;  they 
were  storming  the  sand-heap, 
pelting  a  king  of  the  castle, 
who  pelted  back  with  handfuls. 
Captain  Cai  felt  an  absurd 
sense  of  being  left  out  in  the 
cold.  Not  a  child  had  recog- 
nised him. 

All  very  well  .  .  .  but  to 
think  that  these  thirty -odd 
years  had  made  not  a  scrap 
of  difference — that  the  Quay 
lay  as  it  had  lain,  neglected, 
untidy  as  ever !  Thirty-odd 
years  ago  it  had  been  bad 
enough.  But  what  conscience 
was  there  in  standing  still  and 
making  no  effort  to  move  with 
the  times?  As  Barber  Toy 
said,  it  was  scandalous. 


CHAPTER  in.— TABB'S  CHILD. 


"Three  hundred  pounds  a- 
year  ..."  mused  Captain  Cai 
between  two  puffs  of  tobacco 
smoke.  He  repeated  the  words, 
rolling  them  in  his  mouth, 
as  though  they  tasted  well. 
"  You're  pretty  sure  'twill  come 
to  that?" 

"  Sure,"  answered  Mr  Rogers. 
The  pair  had  dined,  and  were 
now  promoting  digestion  with 
pipes  and  grog  in  Mr  Rogers' 
bow  -  window  overlooking  the 
harbour.  "You  might  put 
your  money  to  an  annuity,  o' 
course,  an'  live  like  a  lord : 


but  I'm  reokonin'  it  in  safe 
ord'nary  investments  averagin' 
(let's  say)  four  per  cent.  An' 
that's  leavin'  out  your  thirty- 
odd  shares  in  the  Hannah  Iluo, 
when  she's  for  sale.  Ship- 
auctions  be  chancey  things  in 
these  days,  an'  private  pur- 
chasers hard  to  find." 

"I  never  knew  'em  when 
they  weren't,"  said  Captain  Cai. 

"  When  d'ye  pay  off,  by  the 
way?" 

"Not  till  Saturday.  There's 
no  hurry.  When  a  man  drops 
hook  on  his  last  cruise  I  allow 
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'tis  his  duty  to  tidy  up  an' 
leave  all  ship-shape ;  in  justice 
to  hisself,  you  understand. 
There's  Tregaskis  an'  the 
orew,  too,  —  old  shipmates 
every  one " 

The  chandler  nodded. 

"Ay,  you're  to  be  envied, 
Cap'n.  There's  others — masters 
of  oil-tanks,  f'r  instance  —  as 
makes  their  pile  faster ;  some 
of  'em  in  ways  that  needn't  be 
mentioned  atween  you  an'  me. 
But  slow  an'  honest  has  been 
your  motto ;  an'  here  you  be — 
What's  your  age  ?  Fifty  ?  Say 
fifty  at  the  outside.  Here  you 
be  at  fifty  with  a  tidy  little 
income  and  a  clean  conscience 
to  sit  with  in  your  pew  o' 
Sundays;  nothing  to  do  o' 
week-days  but  look  after  a 
few  steady -goin'  investments 
an*  draw  your  little  dividends." 

"That  'd  be  more  business 
than  I've  a  mind  for,  Kogers," 
answered  Captain  Cai ;  '  "  at 
any  rate,  while  you  live.  I've 
a-left  my  affairs  to  you  these 
twelve  year,  an'  mean  to  con- 
tinue, please  God — you  knowin' 
my  ways." 

The  chandler  blinked.  "That's 
very  han'some  of  ye,  Cap'n," 
he  said  after  a  long  pause. 
"But " 

"There's  no  < but'  about  it," 
interrupted  Cap  tain  Cai  shortly, 
looking  away  and  resting  his 
gaze  on  the  Hannah  Hoo  out 
in  the  harbour,  where  she  lay 
on  the  edge  of  the  deep-water 
channel  among  a  small  crowd 
of  wind -bounders.  Her  crew 
had  already  made  some  pro- 
gress in  unbending  sails,  and 
her  stripped  spars  shone  as 
gold  against  the  westering  sun- 


light. "No  'but'  about  it, 
Rogers — unless  o'  course  you're 
unwillin'." 

"  What's  willin'  or  unwillin' 
to  a  man  broken  in  health  as 
I  be?  That's  the  p'int,  Cap'n 
—  here,  set  opposite  to  'ee, 
starin'  'ee  in  the  face  —  a 
hulk,  shall  we  say?  —  rudder 
gone,  ridin'  to  a  thread  o' 
life— 

"You'll  ride  to  it  a  many 
years  yet,  please  God  again." 

"I  take  'ee  to  witness  this 
is  not  my  askin'." 

Captain  Cai  stared.  "'Tis 
my  askin',  Rogers.  I  put  it  as 
a  favour." 

"What  about  your  friend? 
I  was  thinkin'  as  maybe  he'd 
take  over  the  job." 

"  'Bias  ?  "  Captain  Cai  shook 
his  head.  "He've  no  gift  in 
money  matters:  let  be  that 
I  don't  believe  in  mixin'  friend- 
ship in  business." 

Mr  Rogers  pondered  this  for 
some  while  in  silence.  Then 
he  struck  a  hand-bell  beside 
him,  and  his  summons  was 
answered  by  a  small  short- 
skirted  handmaiden  who  had 
waited  table. 

"  Pipe's  out,  my  dear,"  he 
announced.  "  An'  while  you're 
about  it  you  may  mix  us  an- 
other glassful  apiece." 

"Not  for  me,  thank  'ee," 
said  Captain  Cai. 

"An'  not  for  him,  neither," 
said  the  girl.  She  was  but  a 
child,  yet  she  spoke  positively, 
and  yet  again  without  disre- 
spect in  her  manner.  "  'Tis 
poison  for  'ee,"  she  added, 
knocking  out  the  ash  from 
her  master's  churchwarden 
pipe  and  refilling  it  from  the 
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tobaooo-jar.  "  You  know  what 
the  doctor  said?" 

"  Ugh !  —  a  pair  o'  tyrants, 
you  an'  the  doctor!  Just  a 
thimbleful,  now — if  the  Cap'n 
here  will  join  me?" 

"  You  heard  him  ?  He  don't 
want  another  glass."  Her 
solemn  eyes  rested  on  Cap- 
tain Cai,  and  he  repeated 
that  he  would  take  no  more 
grog. 

She  struck  a  match  and  held 
it  to  the  pipe  while  the  chand- 
ler drew  a  few  puffs.  Then 
she  was  gone  as  noiselessly  as 
she  had  entered. 

"That's  a  question  now," 
observed  Captain  Cai  after  a 
pause. 

"  What's  a  question  ?  " 

"Servants.  I've  talked  it 
over  with  'Bias,  and  he  allows 
we  should  advertise  for  a 
single  housekeeper ;  a  staid 
honest  womau  to  look  after 
the  pair  of  us — with  maybe 
a  trifle  of  extry  help.  That 
gel,  for  instance,  as  waited 
table " 

"Tabb's  child?" 

"Is  that  her  name?" 

"  She  was  christened  Fancy 

—Fancy  Tabb  —  her  parents 

be  in'    a    brace    o'   fools.     Ay, 

she's    a    nonesuch,    is    Tabb's 

child." 

"  With  a  manageable  woman 
to  give  her  orders  —  What's 
amiss  with  ye,  Rogers?" 

Captain  Cai  put  the  question 
in  some  alarm,  for  the  heaving 
of  the  ship-chandler's  waistcoat 
and  a  strangling  noise  in  his 
throat  together  suggested  a 
sudden  gastric  disturbance. 

But  it  appeared  they  were 
but  symptoms  of  mirth.  Mr 


Rogers  lifted  his  practicable 
hand,  and  with  a  red  ban- 
danna handkerchief  wiped  the 
rheum  from  his  eyes. 

"  Ho  dear !  —  you'll  excuse 
me,  Cap'n;  but  'with  a  man- 
ageable woman,'  you  said  ?  I'd 
pity  her  startin'  to  manage 
the  like  of  Fancy  Tabb." 

"Why,  what's  wrong  wi' 
the  child?" 

"Notbin'  — let  be  I  can't 
keep  a  grown  woman  in*  the 
house  unless  she's  a  half-wit.  I 
have  to  get  'em  from  Tre- 
garrick,  out  o'  the  Home  for 
the  Feeble  -  Minded.  But  it 
don't  work  so  badly.  They're 
cheap,  you  understand;  an' 
Fancy  teaches  'em  to  cook. 
If  they  don't  show  no  promise 
after  a  fortni't's  trial,  she  sends 
'em  back.  I  hope,"  added  the 
chandler  perceiving  Captain 
Cai  to  frown,  "  you're  not 
feel  in'  no  afterthoughts  about 
that  leg  o'  mutton.  Maybe 
I  ought  to  have  warned  'ee 
that  'twas  cooked  by  a  person 
of  weak  intellect." 

"Don't  mention  it,"  said 
Captain  Cai  politely.  "What 
the  eye  don't  see  the  heart 
don't  grieve,  as  they  say ;  an' 
the  j'int  was  boiled  to  a  turn. 
...  I  was  only  wonderin'  how 
you  picked  up  such  a  maid  ! " 

The  chandler  struck  again 
upon  the  small  hand-bell.  "I 
got  her  from  a  bad  debt." 

"Seems  an    odd    way " 

began  Captain  Cai,  after  pon- 
dering for  a  moment,  but 
broke  off,  for  the  handmaiden 
stood  already  on  the  threshold. 

"Fancy  Tabb,"  commanded 
the  chandler,  "step  fore,  here, 
into  the  light." 
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The  child  obeyed. 

"  You  see  this  gentleman  ?  " 

"  Yes,  master."  Her  eyes,  as 
she  turned  them  upon  Captain 
Cai,  were  frank  enough,  or 
frank  as  eyes  could  be  that 
guarded  a  soul  behind  glooms 
of  reserve.  They  were  straight, 
at  any  rate,  and  unflinching, 
and  very  serious. 

"  You  know  his  business  ?  " 

"I  think  so,  master.  .  .  . 
Has  he  oome  to  sign  the  lease  ? 
I'll  fetch  it  from  your  desk,  if 
you'll  give  me  the  keys." 

"Bide  a  bit,  missy,"  said 
Captain  Cai.  "That  'd  be 
buying  a  pig  in  a  poke, 
when  I  ha'n't  even  seen  the 
house  yet  —  not,"  he  added, 
with  a  glance  at  Mr  Rogers, 
"  that  I  make  any  doubt  of 
its  suiting.  But  business  is 
business." 

The  child  turned  to  her  mas- 
ter, as  much  as  to  ask,  "What, 
then,  is  your  need  of  me  ?  " 

"Cap'n  Hooken  wants  a 
servant,"  said  Mr  Rogers, 
answering  the  look. 

She  appeared  to  ponder  this. 
"  Before  seem'  the  house  ?  "  she 
asked,  after  a  moment  or 
two. 

"She  had  us  there,  Rogers!" 
chuckled  Captain  Cai ;  but  the 
child  was  perfectly  serious. 

"  You  would  like  me  to  show 
you  the  house?  Master  has 
the  key." 

"  That's  an  idea,  now  I "  He 
was  still  amused. 

"When?" 

"This  moment  —  that's  to 
say,  if  your  master  '11  spare 
you?"  He  glanced  at  Mr 
Rogers,  who  nodded. 

"Couldn't    do     better,"    he 


agreed.  "  You've  a  good  two 
hours  afore  dusk,  an'  she's  a 
proper  dictionary  on  taps  an' 
drainage." 

"Please  you  to  come  along, 
sir."  The  child  waited  re- 
spectfully while  Captain  Cai 
arose,  picked  up  his  hat,  and 
bade  his  host  *  So  long ! ' 
He  followed  her  downstairs. 

Their  way  to  the  street  lay 
through  the  shop,  and  by  the 
rearward  door  of  it  she  paused 
to  reach  down  her  hat  and 
small  jacket.  The  shop  was 
long,  dark,  intricate ;  its  main 
window  overshadowed  by  the 
bulk  of  the  Town  Hall,  across 
the  narrow  alley- way  ;  its  end 
window,  which  gave  on  the 
Quay,  blocked  high  with 
cheeses,  biscuit-tins,  boxes  of 
soap,  and  dried  Newfoundland 
cod.  Into  this  gloom  the  child 
flung  her  voice,  and  Captain 
Cai  was  aware  of  the  upper 
half  of  a  man's  body  dimly 
silhouetted  there  against  the 
panes. 

"  Daddy,  I'm  going  out." 

"Yes,  dear,"  answered  the 
man's  voice  dully. 

"For  an  hour,  very  likely. 
This  gentleman  wants  to  see 
his  new  house,  and  I'm  to 
show  it  to  him." 

"Yes,  dear." 

"You'll  be  careful,  won't 
you  now?  Mrs  M — fus  '11  be 
coming  round,  certain,  for 
half-a-pound  of  bacon;  and 
that  P — fus  girl  for  candles, 
if  not  for  sugar.  You've  to 
serve  neither,  mind,  until  you 
see  their  money." 

"Yes,  dear.  What  excuse 
shall  I  make?"  The  man's 
voice  was  weary  but  patient. 
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The  tone  of  it  set  a  chord  hum- 
ming faintly  somewhere  in 
Captain  Cai's  memory :  but  his 
mind  worked  slowly  and  (as  he 
would  have  put  it)  wanted  sea- 
room,  to  oome  about. 

They  had  taken  but  a  few 
steps,  however,  when  in  the 
narrow  street,  known  as  Dol- 
phin Row,  he  pulled  up  with 
all  sail  shaking. 

"That  there  party  as  we 
passed  in  the  shop " 

"He's  my  father,"  said  the 
ohild  quickly. 

"And  you're  Tabb's  ohild. 
.  .  .  You  don't  tell  me  that  was 
Li jali  Tabb,  as  used  to  be  master 
o'  the  Unclean'  Aunt?" 

"  I  don't  tell  you  anything/1 
said  the  ohild,  and  added,  "  he's 
a  different  man  altogether." 

"  That's  curious  now." 
Captain  Cai  walked  on  a 
pace  or  two  and  halted 
again.  "But  you're  Tabb's 
ohild,"  he  insisted.  "And,  by 
the  trick  of  his  voice,  if  that 
wasn't  Lijah " 

"  His  name  is  Elijah." 

"  Eh  ?  "  queried  Captain  Cai, 
rubbing  his  ear.  "  But  I  heard 
tell,"  he  went  on  in  a  puzzled 
way,  searching  his  memory, 
"as  Lijah  Tabb  an'  Rogers 
had  quarrelled  desp'rate  an' 
burnt  the  papers,  so  to  speak." 


"  If  you  want 
sir,  and  won't 
I  don't  mind 


"'Twas  worse  than  that." 
She  did  not  answer  his  look, 
but  kept  her  eyes  fixed 
ahead. 

"Yet  here  I  find  the  man 
keepin'  shop  for  Rogers:  and 
as  for  you  —  if  you're  his 
daughter " 

"I'm  in  service  with  Mr 
Rogers,"  said  Fancy,  who  as  if 
in  a  moment  had  recovered 
her  composure, 
to  know  why, 
chat  about  it, 
tellin'  you." 

"You  make  me  curious, 
little  maid :  that  I'll  own." 

"  'Tis  simple  enough,  too," 
said  she.  "  He's  had  a  stroke, 
an'  he's  goin'  to  hell" 

"Eh?  ...  I  don't  see " 

"He's  goin'  to  hell,"  she 
repeated  with  a  nod  as  over 
a  matter  that  admitted  no 
dispute. 

"Well,  but  dang  it  all!" 
protested  Captain  Cai  after  a 
pause,  "we'll  allow  as  he's 
goin'  there,  for  the  sake  of 
argyment.  Is  that  why  you're 
tendin'  on  him  so  careful  ?  " 

"You  mustn't  think,"  an- 
swered the  ohild,  "that  I'm 
doin'  it  out  o'  pity  altogether. 
There's  something  terrible  fas- 
oinatin'  about  a  man  in  that 
position." 


CHAPTER  IV. — VOICES  IN  THE  TWILIGHT. 


"I  don't  see  anything  im- 
modest in  it,"  said  Mrs  Bosenna 
looking  up.  She  was  on  her 
knees  and  had  just  finished 
pressing  the  earth  about  the 
roots  of  a  small  rose  -  bush. 
"The  house  is  mine,  and  natur- 


ally I  am  curious  to  know 
something  about  my  tenant." 
Dinah,  her  middle-aged  maid, 
who  had  been  holding  the  bush 
upright  and  steady,  answered 
this  challenge  with  a  short 
sniff.  "He  don't  seem  over 
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curious,  for  his  part,  about  you." 
She,  too,  glanced  upward  and 
toward  the  house,  the  upper 
storey  alone  of  which,  from 
where  they  stood,  was  visible 
above  the  spikes  of  a  green 
palisade.  A  roadway  divided 
the  house  from  the  garden, 
which  descended  to  the  harbour- 
cliff  in  a  series  of  tiny  terraces. 
"They've  been  pokin'  around 
indoors  this  hour  and  more." 

"You  don't  suppose  he 
caught  sight  of  us?" 

"Maybe  not;  but  Tabb's 
child  did.  That  girl  Ve  a-got 
eyes  like  niddles.  If  he  don't 
come  down  to  pay  his  respects, 
you  may  bet  'tis  because  he 
don't  want  to."  Dinah,  being 
vexed,  spoke  viciously.  Her 
speech  implied  that  her  mis- 
tress's conduct  had  been  not 
only  indelicate  but  clumsy. 

"You  are  a  horrid  woman," 
Mrs  Bosenna  accused  her,  "  and 
I  can't  think  what  put  such 
nasty  -  minded  thoughts  into 
your  head." 

"  No  more  can  I,  unless  you 
suggested  'em,"  Dinah  retorted. 

"You  were  willing  enough 
to  come,  when — when " 

"When  you  proposed  it," 
Dinah  relentlessly  concluded 
the  sentence.  "  Of  course. 
Why  not?" 

"  And  you  were  excited 
enough — you  can't  deny  it " — 
her  mistress  insisted,  "when 
you  brought  the  news  this 
morning,  that  his  ship  had 
arrived.  But  now,  and  only 
because  you  happen  to  be  put 
out " 

"  Who  said  I  was  put  out  ?  " 

"  As  if  I  couldn't  tell  by  your 
tone !  Now,  just  because  you 


happen  to  be  put  out,  I'm 
indelicate  all  of  a  sudden." 

"I  never  said  so,"  Dinah 
protested  sullenly. 

"Said  so?"  Mrs  Bosenna, 
rising,  faced  her  with  withering 
scorn.  "  I  hope  you've  a  better 
sense  of  your  position  than  to 
say  such  a  thing.  Oh,  you 
content  yourself  with  hinting ! 
.  .  .  But  who  owns  this  house 
and  garden,  I  should  like  to 
know?" 

Dinah,  though  remorseful, 
showed  fight  yet.  "Then  why 
oouldn'  ye  take  the  bull  by  the 
horns  an'  march  in  by  the  front 
door?" 

"  Why  ?  Because  you  agreed 
with  me  that  to  plant  a  two  or 
three  roses  for  him  would  be  a 
nice  attention  !  .  .  .  You  can't 
start  planting  roses  in  the  dusk, 
at  the  end  of  an  afternoon  call ; 
and,  as  it  is,  we've  only  just 
finished  before  twilight." 

Dinah  was  minded  to  retort 
that,  as  it  was,  the  planting 
had  taken  a  long  time.  But 
she  contented  herself  with 
glancing  again  at  the  house 
and  saying  evasively  that  the 
new  tenant  appeared  to  take 
more  interest  in  fixtures  than 
in  flowers. 

"I  own,"  sighed  Mrs  Bosenna, 
"I  thought  he'd  have  been 
eager  to  take  stock  of  the 
garden  before  it  grew  dark. 
Such  a  beautiful  garden,  as  it 
is,  in  a  small  way ! " 

"When  a  man  has  passed 
his  whole  life  at  sea ' 

"  True,"  her  mistress  agreed. 
"  Yet  how  it  must  enlarge  the 
mind  !  So  different  from  farm- 
ing!" 

"  It  must  be  ekally  dependent 
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on  the  weather,"  Dinah  opined. 
"At  leant.  More  BO,  takin' 
one  thing  with  another.  Oh, 
decidedly.  It  stands  to  reason." 

"  I'm  romantic  perhaps, "  con- 
fessed Mrs  Bosenna;  "but  I 
can  never  think  of  any  ship's 
captain  as  being  quite  an  ordi- 
nary man.  The  dangers  he 
must  go  through  —  and  the 
foreign  countries  he  visits — 
and  up  night  after  night  in 
all  weathers,  staring  into  the 
darkness  in  an  oilskin  suit " 

"'Tisn'  the  sort  o'  man  I 
should  ever  choose  for  a  hus- 
band, if  I  wanted  one,"  main- 
tained Dinah. 

"Who  was  talking  of  hus- 
bands, you  silly  woman  ?  " 

"I  don't  see  how  else  the 
men-folk  ooncarn  us,  mistress." 

"  You're  coarse,  Dinah." 

"I'm  practical,  anyway.  If 
they  choose  to  toss  up  an'  down 
'pon  the  sea  they're  welcome, 
for  me.  But,  for  my  part, 
when  I  lay  me  down  at  night, 
I  like  to  be  sure  o'  gettin'  up 
in  the  same  position  next 
mornin' ;  and  I'd  to  feel  the 
same  about  a  husband,  sup- 
posin'  I  oared  for  the  man." 

"I  often  think,"  mused  Mrs 
Bosenna,  "  that  we're  not  half 
grateful  enough  to  sailors, 
considering  the  risks  they  run 
and  the  things  they  bring  us 
home:  tea  and  coffee,  raisins, 
currants,  with  all  kinds  of 
spices  and  cordial  drinks." 

"Oranges  an'  lemons,  say 
the  bells  o'  St  Clemen's. 
Oranges " 

"I  wasn't  thinking  of  this 
Captain  Hooken  in  particular," 
interrupted  the  widow  hastily. 
"Take  a  Christmas  pudding, 


for  instance.  Flour  and  suet, 
and  there's  an  end  if  you  de- 
pend on  the  farmer;  just  an 
ordinary  dumpling.  Whereas 
the  sailor  brings  the  figs,  the 
currants,  the  candied  peel,  the 
chopped  almonds,  the  brandy 
— all  the  ingredients  that  make 
it  Christmassy." 

"  And  then  the  farmer  takes 
an'  eats  it.  Aw,  believe  me, 
mistress,  Stay-at-home  fares 
beat  in  this  world!" 

"  I  don't  know,  Dinah,"  sighed 
Mrs  Bosenna.  "Haven't  you 
ever  in  your  life  wished  for  a 
pair  o'  wings  ?  " 

"  To  wear  in  my  hat  ?  Why, 
o'  course  I  have." 

"  No,  no ;  I  mean,  for  the 
wings  of  a  dove,  to  fly  away 
and  be  —  well,  not  at  rest 
exactly 

"No,  I  haven't,  mistress. 
But  'tis  the  way  with  you 
discontented  rich  folks.  Like 
Hooken'a  ducks,  all  of  'ee — 
never  happy  unless  you  be 
where  you  baint.  ...  I  wonder 
if  that  Hooken  was  any  rela- 
tion—S-sh  !  now !  Talk  of  the 
devil!" 

Captain  Cai  and  Fancy  had 
spent  a  good  hour-and-a-half 
in  overhauling  the  two  cot- 
tages. Their  accommodation 
was  narrow  enough,  but  Cap- 
tain Cai,  after  half  a  lifetime 
on  shipboard,  found  them  little 
short  of  palatial.  The  child 
could  scarcely  drag  him  away 
from  the  tiny  bath-rooms  with 
their  hot  and  cold  water  taps. 

"  Lord,"  said  he,  gazing  down 
into  the  newly  painted  bath  in 
No.  1.  "To  think  of  'Bias  in 
the  likes  o' this  I" 
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"You  may,  if  you  oare  to," 
said  Fancy. 

"'Tis  a  knaok  of  mine,"  he 
apologised.  "  We'll  suppose 
him  safely  out  of  it,  an*  what 
happens  next?  Why,  he'll 
step  across  to  the  linen-cup- 
board here,  wi'  the  hot  pipes 
behind  it,  an'  there's  a  olean 
shirt  dried  an'  warmed  to  his 
skin.  He  gets  into  that — the 
day  bein'  Sunday,  as  we'll  sup- 
pose— an'  finishes  his  dressin', 
danderin'  forth  an'  baok,  from 
one  room  to  t'other ;  breakfast 
gettin'  ready  downstairs  an'  no 
hurry  for  it — all  his  time  his 
own,  olean  away  to  sundown. 
Up  above  the  lower  window- 
sash  here  with  the  Prodigal 
Son  in  stained  glass,  and  very 
thoughtful  of  the  architect, 

"It  isn't  stained  glass,"  the 
child  corrected ;  "  it's  what  they 
call  a  transparency." 

"I  hope  you're  mistaken.  .  .  . 
I  must  try  it  from  the  outside 
before  I  let  'Bias  undress  here. 
As  I  was  sayin',  through  the 
upper  pane  he'll  see  his  cab- 
bages oomin'  on  at  the  baok; 
an'  in  the  front,  under  his 
window,  there's  the  bread- 


"But  you  said  'twas  Sun- 
day." 

"  So  I  did  ...  Well,  there's 
the  milk-cart  anyway,  an'  a 
boy  janglin'  the  cans.  You 
can't  think  how  pretty  these 
shore-noises  be  to  a  sailor-man. 
An'  down  in  the  town  the 
church  bell  goin*  for  early 
Communion,  but  he'll  attend 
mornin'  service  later  on.  An', 
across  the  road,  there's  the 
garden,  full  o'  flowers,  an' 
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smellin' — an'  a  blessed  sense  as 
he  can  pick  an'  choose  an'  take 
his  time  with  it  all."  Captain 
Cai  had  wandered  to  the  front 
window.  He  let  fall  these  last 
words  slowly,  in  a  kind  of  rev- 
erie, as  he  gazed  out  on  the 
garden  over  which  the  twilight 
was  fast  gathering. 

"  With  all  this  time  on  your 
hands,  I  reckon  you  won't  be 
takin'  a  look  round  the 
garden  ?  "  hazarded  Fancy. 

"  Certainly.     Why  not  ?  " 

"  Well,  'tis  drawin'  in  dusk. 
But  there !  I  wouldn'  dis- 
appoint Mrs  Boseima,  if  1  was 
you." 

"Eh?" 

"She's  been  down  in  the 
garden  this  hour  and  more, 
waitin'  for  you  to  take  her  by 
surprise." 

"  Oh — come  now,  I  say  !  " 

Fancy  nodded  her  head.  "  I 
don't  know  as  I  blame  her," 
she  said  judicially.  "She's 
curious  to  know  what  you  look 
like,  that's  all ;  or  else  she's 
curious  for  you  to  know  what 
she  looks  like.  Anyway,  she's 
down  there,  if  you've  a  mind 
to  be  polite." 

Seeing  that  he  hesitated,  the 
child  led  the  way.  Captain 
Cai  followed  her  in  some- 
thing of  a  tremor.  Across 
the  road  they  went  and 
through  the  garden-gate ;  and 
the  sound  of  their  footsteps 
on  the  flagged  pathway  gave 
Mrs  Bosenna  warning.  By  the 
time  they  reached  the  second 
terrace  she  was  down  on  her 
knees  again,  packing  the  soil 
,  about  the  rose  -  bush,  which 
Dinah  obediently  held  upright 
for  her. 
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"Losh,  here's  visitors  I"  ex- 
claimed Dinah. 

Mrs  Bosenna  turned  with 
the  prettiest  start  of  surprise, 
and  sprang  to  her  feet.  If 
there  was  a  suspicion  —  a 
shade — of  overacting,  the  twi- 
light concealed  it.  She  had 
a  charming  figure,  very  supple 
and  maidenly :  she  bought  her 
corsets  in  London.  The  kneel- 
ing posture  and  the  swift  rise 
from  it  were  alike  noticeably 
graceful,  even  in  the  dusk. 

"  Visitors  ?  "  she  echoed. 
"And  me  in  this  state  to 
receive  'em,  earthed  up  to  the 
wrists  !  "  She  plucked  off  her 
gardening-gloves,  handed  them 
to  Dinah,  and  stooped  to 
snatch  up  one  of  a  pair  of 
white  cuffs  —  badges  of  her 
widowhood — that  she  had  laid 
aside  on  the  turf  before  start- 
ing to  work.  While  slipping 
it  over  her  wrist  she  found 
time  to  glance  up  at  Captain 
Cai,  who  fumbled  confusedly 
with  the  rim  of  his  tall 
hat. 

"  Excuse  me,  ma'am  —  no 
wish  to  intrude.  We'll  take 
ourselves  off  this  minute,  eh  ?  " 
He  turned  to  the  child,  who, 
however,  did  not  budge. 

"Please,  don't  go.  You 
are f  » 

"Caius  Hookeu,  ma'am — of 
the  Hannah  Hoo  —  at  your 
service." 

"Dear  me,  what  a  very 
pleasant  surprise!"  (Oh,  Mrs 
Boseuna!)  She  held  out  a 
hand.  "I  am  glad  to  make 
your  acquaintance,  Captain 
Hocken." 

"I  hope  I  see  you  well, 
ma'am?"  Captain  Cai  took 


the  hand  and  dropped  it 
nervously. 

"Quite  well,  I  thank  God. 
.  .  .  They  told  me  your  ship 
had  arrived,  sir;  but  I  could 
not  count — could  I? — on  your 
coming  to  inspect  the  house 
so  soon." 

"If  I've  been  over  hasty, 
ma'am " 

"Not  at  all,"  she  inter- 
rupted. "There  now!  I  put 
things  so  clumsily  at  times  I 
I  meant  to  excuse  myself ;  for, 
you  see,  the  house  has  been 
yours  since  Lady-day  —  that's 
to  say,  if  you  sign  the  lease, 
— and  Lady -day's  more  than 
a  week  past.  So  'tis  7  that 
am  the  intruder.  .  .  .  But 
passing  the  garden  yesterday, 
I'd  a  notion  that  half  a  dozen 
dwarf  roses  would  improve 
it,  without  your  knowledge. 
You're  not  offended,  I  hope, 
now  that  you've  caught  me? 
I  dote  on  roses,  for  my  part." 

"I— I  take  it  very  kindly, 
ma'am." 

"'Tis  a  funny  time  o'  the 
year  to  be  plantin'  roses, 
isn't  it?"  asked  Fancy. 

"Eh?"  In  the  dusk  Mrs 
Bosenna  treated  her  to  a 
disapproving  stare.  "Is  that 
Elijah  Tabb'a  child?  .  .  . 
You've  grown  such  a  lot 
lately,  I  hardly  recognised  you." 

((I  noticed  that,"  said  the 
child  with  composure,  "  though 
I  didn't  guess  the  reason.  But 
'tis  a  funny  time  to  be  plantin' 
roses,  all  the  same." 

"And  pray,  child,  what  do 
you  know  about  roses?" 

"  Nothing,"  answered  Fancy, 
"'cept  that  'tis  a  funny  time 
to  be  plantin'  'em." 
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"When  you  grow  a  little 
older/'  said  Mrs  Bosenna  icily, 
"you'll  know  that  anything 
can  be  done  with  roses  in 
these  days  —  with  proper  pre- 
cautions. Why  " — she  turned 
to  Captain  Cai— "I've  planted 
out  roses  in  July  month  —  in 
pots,  of  course.  You  break 
the  pots  in  the  October  fol- 
lowing. But  there  must  be 
precautions." 

"Meanin'  manure." 

"  Cow,"  interposed  Dinah 
tersely,  "it's  the  best.  Pig 
comes  next,  for  various 
reasons." 

"We  need  not  go  into  de- 
tails," said  Mrs  Bosenua.  "I 
sent  down  a  cartload  this 
morning  and  had  it  well  dug 
in.  Provided  you  dig  it  deep 
enough,  and  don't  let  it 
touch  the  young  roots " 

"  I  thank  you  kindly,  ma'am," 
said  Captain  Cai,  "  and  so  will 
my  friend  'Bias  Hunken  when 
he  hears  of  it." 

"Ah,  my  other  tenant? — or 
tenant  in  prospect,  I  ought 
to  say.  He  has  not  arrived 
yet,  I  understand." 

"  He's  due  to  -  morrow, 
ma'am,  by  th'  afternoon 
train." 

"You  must  bring  him  over 
to  Rilla  Farm,  to  call  on  me," 
said  Mrs  Bosenna  graciously. 

Captain  Cai  rubbed  his  chin. 
He  was  taken  at  unawares; 
and  not  finding  the  familiar 
stubble  under  his  fingers,  felt 
strangely  helpless.  "As  for 
that,  ma'am,"  he  stammered, 
"I  ought  to  warn  you  that 
'Bias  isn'  easily  caught" 

"  God  defend  me  I "  answered 
the  widow,  who  had  a  free 


way  of  speaking  at  times. 
"Who  wants  to  catch  him?" 

"  You  don't  take  my  meanin', 
ma'am,  if  you'll  excuse  me," 
floundered  Captain  Cai  in  a 
sweat.  "  I  ought  to  ha'  said 
that  'Bias,  though  one  in  a 
thousand,  is  terrible  shy  with 
females — or  ladies,  as  I  should 
say." 

"He'll  be  all  the  more  wel- 
come for  that,"  said  Mrs 
Bosenna  relentlessly.  "  You 
must  certainly  bring  him, 
Captain  Hocken." 

Before  he  could  protest 
further,  she  had  shaken  hands, 
gathered  up  trowel  and  kneel- 
ing -  pad,  given  them  into 
Dinah's  keeping,  unpinned  and 
shaken  down  the  skirt  of  her 
black  gown,  and  was  gone — 
gone  up  the  twilit  path,  her 
handmaiden  following,  —  gone 
with  a  fleeting  smile  that, 
while  ignoring  Fancy  Tabb, 
left  Captain  Cai  strangely 
perturbed,  so  nicely  it  struck 
a  balance  between  understand- 
ing and  aloofness. 

He  rubbed  his  chin,  then  his 
ear,  then  the  back  of  his  neck. 

"  Lord  ! "  he  groaned  sud- 
denly, "where  was  my 
manners  ?  " 

"Eh?" 

"  I  never  said  a  word  about 
her  affliction." 

"What  might  that  be,  in 
your  opinion?" 

"  Her  first  husband,  o'  course 
—or,  as  I  should  say,  the  loss 
of  him.  Shookin'  thing  to  for- 
get. .  .  .  I've  almost  a  mind 
now  to  follow  her  an'  make  my 
excuses." 

"Do,"  said  Fancy;  "I'd  like 
to  hear  you  start  'pon  'em." 
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"Well,  you  can  if  you  will. 
Come  over  with  me  to  Rilla 
to-morrow  forenoon.  I'll  get 
leave  for  you." 

••That'll  spoil  the  fun/'  said 
Fancy,  not  one  risible  musole 
twitching ;  "  but  go  you'll  have 
to.  Mrs  Bosenna  has  left  one 
of  her  cuffs  behind." 

She  pointed  to  a  white  ob- 
ject on  the  turf.  Captain  Cai 
stooped,  picked  it  up,  and  held 
it  gingerly  in  his  hand. 

"She  didn'  seem  a  careless 
sort,  neither,"  he  mused. 

"Not  altogether,"  the  child 
agreed  with  him. 

"  Dinah,"  said  Mrs  Bosenna, 


halting  suddenly  as  they  walked 
homeward  in  the  dusk,  "I've 
left  one  of  my  cuffs  behind!" 

"Yes,  mistress" 

"'Yea  mistress,'"  Mm  Bos- 
enna mimicked  her.  "  If  'twas 
anything  belonging  to  you, 
you'd  be  upset  enough." 

"I'd  have  more  reason," 
said  Dinah  stolidly.  "Do  'ee 
want  me  to  run  back  an'  fetch 
it?" 

« No  —  o."  Her  mistress 
seemed  to  hesitate.  "'Tisn't 
worth  while;  and  ten  chances 
to  one  somebody  will  find 
it." 

"  That's  what  I  was  thinkin'," 
agreed  Dinah. 


(To  be  continued.} 
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ONLY  a  few  months  have 
passed  since  the  majestic  cere- 
monial at  Delhi,  when,  sur- 
rounded by  the  chiefs  and 
people  of  India,  and  greeted 
with  wonderful  enthusiasm,  the 
King  in  person  took  his  place 
upon  the  Imperial  throne. 

Some  of  us  may  feel  that  at 
such  a  time  it  is  undesirable  to 
revive  the  memories  of  the 
great  revolt  which  half  a 
century  ago  shook  the  British 
rule  to  its  foundations.  That 
rule  now  seems  firmly  based 
not  only  upon  military  strength 
but  upon  the  loyalty  of  the 
Indian  people.  Better,  it  has 
been  said,  to  let  bygones  be  by- 
gones; to  forget  all  the  old 
quarrels,  and  to  think  only  of 
the  new  era  of  peace  and  good- 
will which  the  King's  visit  has 
inaugurated. 

That  is  perhaps  a  kindly  and 
generous  sentiment ;  but  surely 
it  is  not  a  sound  one.  Our 
fathers  fought,  and  many  died, 
for  their  country,  for  us;  and 
the  memory  of  their  deeds  is  a 
sacred  trust.  We  are  in  honour 
bound  to  guard  it  faithfully, 
and  hand  it  down  to  our  chil- 
dren. Nor  is  this  all.  Through- 
out the  war  many  thousands  of 
Indian  soldiers  fought  for  the 
British  cause.  We  should  be 
unjust  and  ungrateful  to  them 
if  we  allowed  their  services  to 
be  forgotten.  Finally,  we  have 


no  right  to  neglect  for  any 
sentiment  the  lessons  which  the 
Mutiny  teaches — perhaps  the 
most  important  of  them  all 
being  the  lesson  that  if  we 
are  to  do  our  duty  to  India 
itself  we  must  be  strong  ;  that 
weakness  or  vacillation  may  at 
any  time  bring  not  only  upon 
us  but  upon  the  natives  of 
India  woeful  disasters  and 
Bufferings. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  insist 
too  strongly  upon  that  last 
point.  The  temporary  paralysis 
of  British  power  in  1857  meant 
untold  misery  to  thousands  of 
Englishmen,  and,  alas !  to  a 
great  company  of  English 
women  and  children ;  but  it 
meant  untold  misery  to  a  far 
greater  number  of  Indians. 
Wherever  disorder  broke  out  it 
was  the  Indian  even  more  than 
the  Englishman  who  paid  the 
penalty.  Many  instances  could 
be  given  from  Forrest's  book1  to 
show  how  the  native  population 
suffered.  Take,  for  example,  the 
case  of  Rohilound.  When  the 
native  regiments  had  risen,  and 
murdered  or  driven  away  the 
white  people,  the  whole  province 
fell  into  anarchy.  "The  Muham- 
madans,"  says  Forrest,  "  robbed 
and  murdered  the  Hindus.  .  .  . 
A  native  witness  states : 
'  Villages  were  being  burnt  and 
plundered  daily;  the  roads 
deserted,  and  no  man's  life  or 


1  A  History  of  the  Indian  Mutiny.  Reviewed  and  Illustrated  from  Original 
Documents.  By  G.  W.  Forrest,  C.I.E.,  Ex-Director  of  Records,  Government  of 
India.  Vol.  UI.  William  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
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property  was  safe  for  a 
moment."1  Rohilound  was  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  What 
happened  there  happened  else- 
where. The  population  had  not 
then  been  disarmed,  nor  had 
they  forgotten  the  anoient  feuds 
whioh  the  reign  of  British  law 
had  for  a  time  restrained. 
When  they  saw  that  our  native 
troops  had  broken  away  from 
our  control,  and  that  we  were 
powerless  to  maintain  order, 
they  reverted  to  their  old  ways, 
and  turned  their  weapons 
against  each  other.  Devastated 
homes,  and  bloodshed,  and 
horrors  of  all  kinds,  were  the 
natural  result ;  and  millions 
of  innocent  people,  men  and 
women  and  children,  had  cause 
to  mourn  that  outburst  of 
savagery. 

We  must  make  sure,  for 
their  Bake  as  well  as  our  own, 
that  our  rule  is  not  shaken 
again ;  and  to  that  end  it  be- 
hoves us  to  study  with  deep 
attention  the  history  of  those 
unhappy  days. 

If  rightly  studied  it  will  not 
embitter  us  against  the  people 
of  India.  When  one  section 
of  the  country  blazed  into 
sudden  revolt,  the  other  sec- 
tions, though  excited  and  more 
or  less  disturbed,  did  not  gener- 
ally follow  its  example.  Of 
the  three  great  "  Presidencies  " 
into  whioh  British  India  was 
divided,  Bengal,  Bombay,  and 
Madras,  the  last  two  were 
practically  untouched  by  the 
revolt;  and  even  in  the  first 
there  was  much  difference  of 
feeling  and  action.  In  the 
north  the  Punjab,  though  but 
recently  conquered,  stood  firm 


to  its  new  allegiance.  Its 
people  had  little  in  common 
with  "the  Eastern  man,"  the 
Poorbea  sepoy.  Indeed  they 
detested  him,  as  the  instrument 
of  their  own  fall  eight  years 
before.  Lower  Bengal  again, 
to  the  south  -  east,  with  its 
vast  and  unwarlike  population, 
held  aloof  from  the  mutineers. 
The  reign  of  disorder  was  in 
fact  confined  to  the  central 
portion  of  the  Presidency  and 
its  contiguous  Native  States. 
If  any  one  will  look  at  the  map 
of  India,  and  mark  the  portions 
over  which  the  revolt  really 
established  itself,  he  will  see 
that  a  comparatively  small 
part  of  the  Indian  peninsula 
was  involved.  It  is  true  that 
the  part  involved  was  a  speci- 
ally important  part,  including 
the  Moghul  capital.  The  old 
saying  that  whoever  holds  the 
valley  of  the  Ganges  holds 
India,  is  not  far  wrong ;  and 
when  the  valley  of  the  Ganges 
was  largely  in  the  hands  of 
the  mutinous  Bengal  army 
there  was  unrest  all  over  the 
country.  But  still  the  tem- 
porary overthrow  of  British 
power  was  practically  confined 
to  the  central  part  of  Upper 
India.  The  bulk  of  the  Indian 
population  remained  loyal  or 
passive. 

Further,  it  must  always  be 
remembered  that  even  in  the 
districts  affected,  except  in 
Oudh,  where  the  recent  annex- 
ation had  turned  all  classes 
against  us,  the  revolt  was 
rather  a  military  mutiny  than 
a  popular  upheaval.  No  doubt 
some  of  the  petty  chiefs  and 
landowners,  led  away  by  am- 
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bit  ion,  or  by  resentment  at 
some  supposed  wrong,  or  simply 
whirled  down  the  stream  of 
disorder,  threw  in  their  lot 
with  the  rebels.  Among  them 
were  two  or  three  of  our  bitter- 
est enemies.  No  doubt  also 
the  populace  at  times  sided 
with  the  mutineers  ;  and  some 
of  the  worst  deeds  of  massacre 
and  brutality  were  the  work, 
not  of  soldiers,  but  of  city  mobs 
or  villagers.  But  even  in  the 
disturbed  country  vast  num- 
bers of  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation, the  real  India,  took  no 
part  in  the  rising.  Some 
sheltered  and  protected  at  the 
risk  of  their  lives  white  men 
who  were  being  hunted  down 
by  the  mutineers,  and  did  what 
they  could  to  help  in  the  res- 
toration of  order.  If  here 
and  there  horrible  cruelties 
were  perpetrated,  we  may  well 
pause  to  remember  what  history 
has  to  tell  of  similar  occur- 
rences in  Christian  Europe, 
and  to  think  what  might  be 
the  result  if  the  mobs  of  our 
European  cities,  the  scourings 
of  our  prisons  and  slums,  were 
set  free  for  a  time  to  work 
their  will  Imagine  above  all 
what  would  be  the  fate  of  a 
race  of  foreign  conquerors, 
alien  in  blood  and  colour,  if 
their  military  power  were 
suddenly  overthrown,  and  their 
lives  and  property  placed  at 
the  mercy  of  the  most  undis- 
ciplined and  brutal  classes  of 
a  country  in  Europe. 

No;  the  Indian  population 
as  a  whole  did  not  behave  ill 
towards  us.  When  the  army 
which  we  had  created,  and  on 
which  we  had  relied,  broke 


from  our  control,  and  the 
total  extirpation  of  the  British 
seemed  possible,  if  not  pro- 
bable, the  mass  of  the  In- 
dian people  --  under  much 
temptation  at  times — abstained 
from  joining  in  the  attack 
upon  the  white  man,  who 
had  tried  to  rule  them  with 
justice.  And  some  of  them 
did  more.  Of  the  great  rul- 
ing chiefs  not  one  joined  the 
rebels,  and  many  did  all  they 
could  to  help  us.  Native 
troops  fought  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  against  almost  im- 
possible odds,  with  our  sorely 
tried  British  soldiery;  native 
camp  -  followers  and  servants 
showed  in  numberless  in- 
stances the  most  unselfish  de- 
votion and  courage.  How  we 
should  have  held  India  with- 
out the  aid  of  native  Indians, 
from  princes  to  peasants,  it 
is  difficult  to  imagine. 

Perhaps  Englishmen  who 
have  not  been  in  India  do 
not  fully  understand  how  much 
we  owed  to  our  native  troops. 
The  most  important  episode 
of  the  whole  war  was  the 
siege  of  Delhi,  when  a  small 
British  force  seized  upon  the 
historic  Ridge,  and  standing 
its  ground  for  months  against 
the  incessant  attacks  of  an 
enemy  outnumbering  it  by 
three  or  four  to  one  —  an 
enemy  trained  and  disciplined 
by  our  own  officers,  —  finally 
stormed  the  imperial  city  and 
planted  the  British  flag  on  the 
palace  of  the  Moghuls.  What 
proportion  of  that  British  force 
consisted  of  white  men?  Not 
one-half — not  much  more  than 
a  third.  The  rest  were  natives 
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of  India.  Could  we  have  taken 
Delhi  without  them?  Could 
we  even  have  attempted  to 
besiege  it  if  the  populations 
they  represented  had  been  on 
the  side  of  our  enemies? 

The  defence  of  Luoknow  was 
another  memorable  episode  in 
the  war.  A  former  writer  in 
this  Magazine  refers  to  it  as 
follows:  "The  Residency  gar- 
rison on  the  1st  July  1857 
was  1618  strong.  Of  this 
number  at  least  half  were 
natives  of  India,  and,  more 
than  that,  they  were  men  of 
regiments  that  had  mutinied, 
whose  comrades  were  fighting 
in  the  ranks  of  the  besiegers." 
A  fiercer  trial  than  the  one 
endured  by  these  loyal  soldiers 
cannot  well  be  conceived. 
Shut  up  in  an  almost  inde- 
fensible position  with  a  few 
hundred  Europeans,  and  sur- 
rounded by  overwhelming 
numbers  of  their  own  people, 
they  fought  on  steadily  month 
after  month,  bearing  up  not 
not  only  against  danger  and 
want  and  sickness,  but  against 
taunts  and  promises  and  en- 
treaties which  must  have  been 
very  hard  to  endure.  They 
were  "faithful  to  their  salt"; 
and  surely  Englishmen  all  over 
the  world  will  remember  to 
the  end  of  time,  with  honour 
and  gratitude,  the  story  of 
that  noble  fidelity. 

Forrest's  volumes,  of  which 
the  one  now  under  review  is 
the  third  and  last,  are  writ- 
ten from  this  point  of  view. 
Though  he  does  not  shrink 
— and  he  ought  not  to  shrink 
— from  telling  us  plainly  the 
story  of  the  dreadful  cruelties 


inflicted  upon  oar  people,  he 
tells  it  with  a  full  sense  of  his 
responsibility,  with  an  evident 
desire  to  be  perfectly  fair  to  all 
natives  accused  of  participation. 
And  in  the  less  painful  parts  of 
his  narrative  he  does  full  justice 
to  the  devotion  and  courage  of 
their  loyal  countrymen.  It  is 
one  of  his  chief  merits  that 
his  pages  breathe  this  spirit 
of  fair -play  and  hearty  ap- 
preciation. No  writer  has 
treated  the  subject  of  the 
Mutiny  in  a  more  broad- 
minded  way,  or  with  more 
transparent  goodwill  towards 
the  native  of  India,  than  the 
son  of  the  brave  soldier  whom 
the  mutineers  wounded  and 
would  have  slain  at  Delhi 

Forrest's  first  two  volumes 
dealt  with  the  outbreak  of  the 
Mutiny,  and  the  most  critical 
phase  of  the  war  to  which  it 
gave  rise,  including  the  siege 
of  Delhi,  the  massacre  at  Cawn- 
pore,  and  the  defence  and  re- 
lief of  Luoknow.  His  present 
volume  traces  the  course  of 
events  on  some  less  known 
scenes  of  action,  and  then  shows 
how  the  revolt  was  finally 
crushed  out  by  the  strong  and 
capable  hands  of  Lord  Clyde. 

The  volume  opens  with  an 
account  of  the  troubles  in  Cen- 
tral India  which  followed,  after 
some  anxious  weeks,  the  out- 
break in  Bengal  Central  India 
was  not  a  British  province,  but 
consisted  of  a  group  of  feudat- 
ory States  ruled  by  their  own 
chiefs.  It  was  in  1857  a  posi- 
tion of  much  importance,  for  it 
lay  between  the  disturbed  dis- 
tricts and  the  southern  Presi- 
dencies of  Bombay  and  Madras. 
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The  main  road  from  Upper 
Bengal  to  Bombay  passed 
through  it,  as  also  the  telegraph 
line  from  Calcutta  to  the  south- 
ern Presidencies.  If  the  Central 
Indian  States  remained  staunch 
there  would  be  a  gap  several 
hundred  miles  in  breadth  be- 
tween the  mutinous  army  to 
the  north  and  the  various 
armed  forces,  many  of  them  re- 
cruited from  the  same  material 
as  that  army,  which  held  the 
southern  part  of  the  peninsula. 
It  was  known  that  there  was 
sympathy  with  the  mutin- 
eers, and  latent  disaffection, 
among  these  forces,  and  that 
here  and  there  a  part  of  the 
southern  population  was  also 
more  or  less  disaffected  to 
British  rule.  To  quote  the 
words  of  one  of  the  chief  actors 
on  this  part  of  the  stage,  Cen- 
tral India  and  its  southern 
boundary,  the  line  of  the  Ner- 
budda  river,  formed  a  barrier 
"between  the  blazing  north 
and  the  smouldering  south." 

Unhappily  the  Central  In- 
dian States  did  not  all  remain 
staunch. 

There  are  few  more  striking 
incidents  in  the  whole  history 
of  this  troubled  time,  so  full  of 
incident  and  lurid  colour,  than 
the  rising  in  the  native  State  of 
Jhansi.  It  was  led  by  a  woman, 
the  widow  of  the  late  chief,  a 
woman  "  tall  in  stature,  hand- 
some in  person,  young,  ener- 
getic, proud  and  unyielding," 
who  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
most  capable  and  merciless  foes 
our  people  ever  had  to  encoun- 
ter. The  white  men  in  Jhansi, 
after  a  brave  but  hopeless  de- 
fence, were  by  treacherous 


promises  induced  to  surrender, 
and  then  slaughtered.  With 
them  died  their  women  and 
children.  For  nearly  a  year 
after  that  inhuman  butchery  of 
the  "  white  swine,"  as  the  Rani 
called  them,  she  kept  the  field, 
riding  at  the  head  of  her  troops 
in  man's  attire,  and  showing 
the  most  reckless  courage.  Sir 
Hugh  Rose  spoke  of  her  as 
"  the  bravest  and  best  military 
leader  of  the  rebels."  At  last, 
deserted  by  the  men  she  had 
led  so  well,  she  was  killed  in  a 
cavalry  skirmish.  It  was  for- 
tunate for  us  that  there  were 
not  many  women  of  her  stamp 
in  the  ranks  of  our  enemies. 

Very  different  were  the  con- 
duct and  fate  of  another  of  the 
women  rulers  of  Central  India, 
the  Seounder  Begum.  This 
brave  lady,  a  Muhammadan, 
was  Regent  of  the  native  State 
of  Bhopal.  Some  years  before 
the  Mutiny  she  had  come  under 
the  influence  of  an  able  and 
chivalrous  soldier,  Colonel 
Durand,  the  British  repre- 
sentative at  her  Court,  and  had 
learnt  from  him  to  rely  not 
only  upon  the  power,  but  on 
the  justice  and  goodwill,  of  the 
British  Government.  When  the 
storm  broke,  Colonel  Durand 
had  been  promoted  to  the 
temporary  charge  of  the  whole 
province,  and  was  no  longer 
in  Bhopal ;  but  the  friendship 
and  confidence  which  had  been 
established  between  the  Eng- 
lish officer  and  the  Muham- 
madan Begum  proved  of  the 
greatest  service.  "  Surrounded 
by  insurrection  and  threatened 
by  her  own  fanatical  subjects," 
the  Seounder  Begum  never 
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faltered  in  her  allegiance.  From 
beginning  to  end  she  faced  the 
danger  with  unshaken  courage 
and  fortitude,  setting  a  fine  ex- 
ample to  the  princes  and  people 
around  her.  She  lived  to  be- 
come one  of  the  most  honoured 
chiefs  in  India,  and  dying  left 
to  her  successors  a  tradition  of 
steadfast  loyalty  from  which 
they  have  never  swerved. 

Mr  Forrest  devotes  some 
space  to  the  vexed  question 
whether  another  Central  Indian 
chief,  the  Maharaja  Holkar, 
was  loyal  or  a  traitor.  The 
question  has  been  exhaustively 
debated  by  Kaye  and  Malleson, 
the  former  historians  of  the 
Mutiny.  Mr  Forrest  sums  up 
and  decides  that  Holkar  was 
in  fact  treated  "with  marked 
leniency  and  generosity."  He 
was  perhaps  nothing  worse 
than  a  trimmer,  and  for  trim- 
mers in  those  perilous  times 
much  allowance  must  be  made ; 
but  to  reward  him  as  con- 
spicuously loyal  chiefs  were 
rewarded,  by  a  grant  of  ter- 
ritory, would  have  been  weak, 
and  unjust  to  them. 

The  net  result  of  the  troubles 
in  Central  India  was  that  al- 
though one  or  two  native  chiefs 
behaved  badly  or  feebly,  and 
many  of  their  troops  revolted, 
our  hold  upon  that  great  tract 
of  country  was  never  lost. 
Colonel  Durand,  attacked  in 
Indore  by  the  troops  of  Maha- 
raja Holkar,  was  forced  to 
evacuate  the  Residency;  and 
at  the  neighbouring  Canton- 
ment of  Mhow  the  native  regi- 
ments rose  and  murdered  some 
of  their  officers;  but  Durand 
soon  returned  with  a  small 


column  of  Bombay  troops  sent 
to  him  by  Lord  Elphiustone, 
and  held  the  line  of  the  Ner- 
budda.  The  column  had  some 
severe  fighting,  in  which  the 
native  troops  as  well  as  the 
British  infantry  and  the  fine 
troopers  of  the  14th  Dragoons 
behaved  magnificently.  Many 
thousands  of  rebels  were  broken 
and  dispersed,  a  strong  fortress 
was  captured,  and  Holkar's 
mutinous  troops,  cowed  by 
these  operations,  laid  down 
their  arms.  The  barrier  be- 
tween the  blazing  north  and 
the  smouldering  south  had 
been  maintained.  In  describ- 
ing this  well -managed  cam- 
paign Forrest  seems  hardly  to 
give  sufficient  credit  to  the 
actual  leader  of  the  troops, 
Brigadier  -  General  Stuart. 
But  no  doubt  the  credit  of 
the  campaign  was  mainly  due 
to  Durand,  who  planned  and 
directed  it.  " ( His  conduct/ 
Lord  Canning  wrote,  'was 
marked  by  great  foresight  and 
the  soundest  judgment  as  well 
in  military  as  in  civil  matters.' 
He  had  many  points  to  guard, 
and  the  trustworthy  force  at 
his  disposal  was  almost  hope- 
lessly small ;  but  by  a  judicious 
use  of  it,  and  by  the  closest 
personal  supervision  of  its 
movements,  Colonel  Durand 
saved  our  interests  in  Central 
India  until  support  could 
arrive." 

By  the  end  of  the  year  sup- 
port had  arrived,  and  a  Central 
India  Field  Force  had  been 
assembled  under  the  command 
of  Sir  Hugh  Rose.  The  work 
before  that  force  was  of  great 
importance;  for,  though  the  line 
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of  the  Nerbudda  had  been 
saved,  the  northern  part  of 
Central  India,  contiguous  to 
the  revolted  districts  in  Bengal, 
was  full  of  mutineers ;  and  Sir 
Hugh  Rose  was  expected  not 
only  to  crush  out  the  revolt  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  but 
to  join  hands  with  the  Com- 
mander -  in  -  Chief ,  and  help  in 
a  great  combined  movement 
against  the  main  forces  of  the 
Bengal  army.  In  January  1858 
Sir  Hugh  Rose  set  out  upon  his 
campaign. 

It  would  be  impossible  to 
follow  Mr  Forrest  in  detail,  as 
he  tells  the  story  of  the  opera- 
tions by  which  that  brave  and 
gifted  soldier  carried  out  the 
work  which  had  been  intrusted 
to  him.  But  it  may  be  well 
at  the  outset  to  notice  two 
points :  the  relative  proportion 
of  British  and  native  troops 
under  Rose's  command,  and 
the  arduous  conditions  under 
which  these  troops,  in  common 
with  our  forces  elsewhere,  had 
to  make  their  marches  and 
achieve  their  victories. 

Exact  numbers  could  not  be 
given  without  a  detailed  ex- 
amination of  despatches  and 
returns;  but  from  Forrest's 
statement  of  the  composition  of 
the  two  brigades  into  which 
the  force  was  divided  it  would 
appear  that  more  than  half, 
perhaps  two-thirds,  of  the  force 
consisted  of  native  troops.  As 
to  the  difficulties  with  which 
they  had  to  contend,  a  study  of 
Forrest's  narrative  shows  that 
the  force  was  called  upon  to 
operate  in  a  country  where 
supplies  were  not  easy  to  ob- 
tain, for,  to  use  the  words  of 


Sir  Hugh  Rose,  it  "had  been 
devastated  or  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy " ;  to  attack 
hostile  forces  immensely  super- 
ior in  numbers,  and  consisting 
largely  of  trained  sepoys;  to 
capture  strong  forts  held  by 
desperate  men ;  and  to  do  all 
this  under  the  tierce  sun  of  an 
Indian  "hot  weather." 

A  striking  example  of  their 
many  fine  feats  of  arms  was 
the  siege  and  storm  of  the 
guilty  city  of  Jhansi,  where  our 
people  had  been  so  treacherously 
slaughtered.  "The  fort  pre- 
sented the  most  formidable 
aspect.  Built  on  a  huge  granite 
rock,  it  had  walls  of  solid 
masonry,  in  thickness  from  six- 
teen to  twenty  feet,  and  ex- 
tensive and  elaborate  outworks 
of  the  same  solid  construction 
with  front  and  flanking  em- 
brasures for  artillery,  and  loop- 
holes, of  which  in  some  places 
there  were  five  tiers,  for  mus- 
ketry. Guns  placed  on  the 
high  towers  of  the  fort  com- 
manded the  country  all  around. 
One  of  these  towers,  called  the 
'  white  turret,'  had  been  raised 
in  height  by  the  rebels  and 
mounted  with  heavy  ordnance. 
From  it  floated  the  red  standard 
of  the  Ranee.  Except  on  the 
west  and  part  of  the  south, 
the  fort  abutted  on  the  city, 
which  was  surrounded  by  a 
fortified  and  massive  wall  from 
6  to  12  feet  thick,  varying  in 
height  from  18  to  30  feet,  with 
numerous  flanking  bastions 
armed  as  batteries  with  ord- 
nance, and  loopholes  with  a 
banquette  for  infantry."  This 
formidable  place  was  held  by 
a  garrison  of  eleven  thousand 
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men,  many  of  them  hardy 
Afghans  from  the  north,  aided 
by  trained  Bengal  artillerymen. 
Immediate  assault  was  of 
course  out  of  the  question ;  and 
our  small  force,  less  than  half 
the  number  of  the  garrison, 
entered  upon  a  regular  siege. 
For  eight  days  and  nights  the 
place  was  bombarded,  but  the 
enemy  fought  their  guns  well, 
and  "in  the  cool  of  the  evening 
the  Ranee  of  Jhansi  with  her 
handmaids,  wrapped  in  bright, 
radiant  vesture,  went  to  the 
batteries  and  roused  the  zeal  of 
her  soldiers  by  her  presence  and 
her  fiery  words."  Many  of 
their  guns  were  disabled,  and 
many  of  their  men  killed ;  but 
no  great  impression  was  made 
on  the  massive  walls,  and  as 
our  ammunition  was  running 
low  it  became  evident  that  the 
place,  if  taken  at  all,  must  be 
taken  by  escalade.  At  this 
juncture  Sir  Hugh  Rose  received 
news  that  Tantia  Topee,  one 
of  the  leaders  in  the  ( 'awn- 
pore  massacre,  was  advancing 
against  him  with  a  body  of 
20,000  mutineers,  mostly  con- 
sisting of  regiments  trained  by 
our  own  officers.  It  was  a 
perilous  moment,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  our  besieging  force 
might  well  have  seemed  hope- 
less. But  Sir  Hugh  Rose 
proved  himself  a  resolute  and 
daring  soldier.  Holding  on 
doggedly  to  his  siege  works,  he 
turned  upon  his  new  enemy 
with  the  few  men  he  could 
spare,  only  1500  of  all  arms, 
not  500  of  whom  were  British 
infantry,  and  met  them  in  the 
open.  There  was  a  stubborn 
conflict,  the  issue  of  which  was 


for  a  time  doubtful ;  but  in  the 
end  the  rebels  were  broken  and 
routed  with  a  loss  of  1000  dead. 
Then  Jhansi  was  stormed,  the 
garrison  fighting  fiercely,  sword 
in  hand.  During  the  siege  and 
storm  they  lost  about  5000 
men  killed  and  wounded.  The 
whole  story  reads  like  some 
ancient  tale  of  mythical  hero- 
ism. It  seems  physically  im- 
possible that  such  a  feat  could 
have  been  accomplished.  Tet 
it  was  accomplished. 

And  it  was  accomplished 
under  the  deadly  power  of 
an  Indian  sun.  "It  was," 
says  Forrest,  "the  hottest 
season  of  the  year,  and  from 
sunrise  to  sunset  the  infantry, 
artillery,  and  engineers  had 
to  conduct  their  operations 
without  a  morsel  of  shade 
to  protect  them,  and  amidst 
boulders  which  radiated  all 
day  an  unbearable  glare  and 
blasts  of  scorching  heat. 
Many  perished  from  the  sun 
and  the  long  unbroken  toil. 
For  seventeen  days  and  nights 
the  men  of  Scudamore's 
cavalry  brigade  never  took 
off  their  clothes,  nor  let  their 
horses  stand  unbridled." 

We  are  too  apt,  when  read- 
ing stories  of  battle  and  storm, 
to  overlook  the  sufferings 
caused  by  hunger  and  thirst 
and  fatigue,  and  all  the  other 
miseries  which  war  entails. 
War  does  not  consist  only, 
or  mainly,  of  battle  and 
storm.  Bullet  and  sword  and 
bayonet  are  not  the  foes 
most  deadly  to  the  soldier. 
It  was  snow  and  ice  and 
hunger,  not  the  lances  of  the 
Cossacks,  that  destroyed  the 
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Grand  Army  of  Napoleon. 
It  was  heat  and  thirst  and 
sickness,  far  more  than  the 
weapons  of  the  mutineers, 
that  slew  so  many  of  our 
countrymen  in  the  campaigns 
of  the  Mutiny.  Let  us  take 
a  few  passages  here  and  there 
from  Forrest's  narrative.  Dur- 
ing the  fight  at  Koonoh 
"  the  scorching  rays  of  the 
sun  told  even  on  them  [the 
rebels].  .  .  .  But  sun,  fatigue, 
and  scarcity  of  water  told 
still  more  on  their  pursuers. 
'The  Horse  Artillery  and 
oavalry  were  now  so  beat  by 
sun  and  fatigue  that  they 
were  reduced  to  a  walk.'  .  .  . 
'  While  the  action  was  going 
on  dhooly  after  dhooly  was 
brought  into  the  field-hospital 
with  officers  and  men  suffer- 
ing from  sunstroke,  some 
dead,  others  prostrated,  laugh- 
ing and  sobbing  in  weak  de- 
lirium/ Three  days  after  the 
action  Sir  Hugh  Rose  wrote: 
'We  should  have  destroyed 
the  enemy,  had  not  the  dread- 
ful heat  paralysed  the  men. 
...  I  was  obliged  four  times 
to  get  off  my  horse  from  ex- 
cessive debility/*' 

During  the  march  to  Calpee 
"  man  after  man  went  down, 
smitten  by  the  hot  winds 
which  blew  across  the  daz- 
zling white  plains.'  .  .  .  *  We 
went  on,  a  fearful  hot  wind 
blowing  behind  us  all  the 
time,'  says  one  who  was 
present,  'without  being  able 
to  procure  a  drop  of  water, 
until  the  men  began  to  cry 
out  and  our  dogs  to  drop 
down  dead.  As  we  passed 
along  we  saw  several  camels, 


bullocks,    and     tattoos    which 
had     fallen     dead     from     the 
heat,  but  there  was  no  decom- 
position going  on.    They  seemed 
to  be  drying  up  like  mummies 
in  this  intensely  powerful  sun ! ' 
.     .     .    The  enemy   knew   full 
well  how  the  sun  and  scarcity 
of    water   had   told   upon   the 
Europeans,  and  it  was  part  of 
their    tactics    to    force    them 
to   be   exposed   at   the  hottest 
time   of  the   day.      A  general 
order  issued  by  the  rebel  com- 
mander   stated    that   '  as    the 
European   infidels   either  died 
or    had    to    go    into    hospital 
from  fighting  in  the  sun,  they 
were    never    to     be     attacked 
before      ten     o'clock     in     the 
day."        At    Calpee    itself,    a 
strong    natural*  fortress     held 
by    a    numerous    garrison     of 
trained  soldiers,  "the  country 
around   was    a    sterile    desert 
blighted  by  the  fierce  sun."     A 
protracted    siege    was    out    of 
the   question.      "The  prostra- 
tion  of   the   whole    force    had 
become    a    matter    of     arith- 
metical calculation.     So  many 
hours'  sun  laid   low   so   many 
men."     Sir  Hugh  Hose  wrote 
that   his  enemy's   game  "was 
to    disorganise    and    prostrate 
my    force    by    continued    ex- 
posure to  sun."     So  the  story 
goes  on.     "The  wells  ...  be- 
gan to  fail.     Troop  horses  and 
baggage      animals      died      of 
drought.      The    2nd    Brigade, 
daily  diminishing   in  numbers 
owing    to    sickness,    was    ex- 
posed to  constant  attack.  .  .  . 
The    enemy    continued     their 
tactics     of    harassing    unceas- 
ingly  the    British   troops   and 
forcing   them   into    the    fierce 
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sun,  which  struck  them  down. 
'  Out  of  the  36  men  of  the  14th 
Light  Dragoons,  forming  part 
of  our  forage  escort,  17  were 
brought  baok  to  oamp  in 
dhoolies  after  only  two  hours' 
exposure  to  the  sun/  The 
hospital  tents,  where  the  tem- 
perature ranged  from  109°  to 
117°,  and  seldom  fell  under  100° 
at  night,  were  crowded."  The 
Superintendent  Surgeon  wrote : 
"  We  have  now  310  Europeans 
in  hospital,  having  lost  in  the 
week  21  by  sunstroke;  and 
there  is  scarcely  an  officer  on 
the  staff  tit  for  duty." 

And  through  all  this  the 
British  soldier  and  his  faith- 
ful native  comrade  marched 
and  fought,  month  after  month, 
until  on  the  1st  of  June  1858 
their  work  seemed  to  have  been 
done.  Then  Sir  Hugh  Rose, 
himself  very  ill  from  five  at- 
tacks of  sunstroke,  resigned  his 
command.  He  took  farewell 
of  his  troops  in  these  words : 
"  Soldiers  1  You  have  marched 
more  than  a  thousand  miles, 
and  taken  more  than  a  hundred 
guns ;  you  have  forced  your 
way  through  mountain  passes 
and  intricate  jungles,  and  over 
rivers;  you  have  captured  the 
strongest  forts,  and  beat  the 
enemy,  no  matter  what  the 
odds,  wherever  you  met  him. 
.  .  .  You  have  fought  against 
the  strong,  and  you  have  pro- 
tected the  rights  of  the  weak 
and  defenceless,  of  foes  as  well 
as  of  friends."  Well  might  he 
thank  his  men  for  "  their  brav- 
ery, their  devotion,  and  their 
discipline." 

It  seems  strange  that  this 
order,  which  was  to  be  read  at 


the  head  of  every  corps  and 
detachment  of  the  force,  a 
force  of  which  the  larger  part 
consisted  of  Hindus  and  Mu- 
hammadans,  should  have  gone 
on  with  the  words,  "  This  is  the 
discipline  of  Christian  soldiers." 
Sir  Hugh  Rose  was  not  to 
enjoy  the  rest  he  had  earned 
so  well.  At  this  moment  the 
news  of  the  fall  of  Gwalior, 
where  Maharaja  Sindia  and 
his  able  Minister  had  so  far 
succeeded,  under  great  diffi- 
culties, in  holding  their  own, 
suddenly  overthrew  Rose's  cal- 
culations, and  forced  him  to 
enter  upon  a  second  campaign. 
His  weary  troops  were  to  be 
called  upon  for  fresh  exertions 
and  fresh  combats;  and  in 
spite  of  illness  he  at  once  vol- 
unteered to  resume  the  com- 
mand he  had  laid  down.  It 
was  now  the  height  of  summer, 
and  again  the  troops  suffered 
severely  from  the  fierce  sun. 
"One  day  the  heat  in  the 
shade  rose  to  130°,"  and  to  avoid 
the  sun  they  marched  at  night, 
but  even  at  night  it  was  dis- 
tressing work.  The  overworked 
cavalry  constantly  went  to 
sleep  in  their  saddles,  and  men 
of  the  14th  Dragoons  fell  off 
their  horses  from  sheer  exhaus- 
tion. To  make  matters  worse, 
they  were  often  short  of  food. 
One  native  regiment  had  to  go 
three  days  without  a  meal. 
The  fighting  before  Gwalior 
was  severe,  but  the  heat  was 
perhaps  the  most  deadly  enemy 
our  troops  had  to  face.  In 
one  regiment  of  European  in- 
fantry, five  officers  and  eighty- 
one  men  were  struck  down  by 
the  sun  in  a  single  day.  In 
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another  regiment  a  hundred 
men  were  disabled  from  the 
same  cause.  Yet  next  day 
these  sick  men  insisted  upon 
joining  in  the  final  assault. 
Finally  the  place  was  cap- 
tured, and  the  campaign 
was  closed  by  a  striking  feat 
of  arms.  Robert  Napier,  most 
chivalrous  of  soldiers,  had 
been  nominated  for  the  com- 
mand of  the  Field  Force  on 
Sir  Hugh  Rose's  resignation ; 
but  when  Rose  offered  to 
resume  command  Napier  at 
once  agreed  to  serve  under  him. 
Now,  following  up  the  retreat- 
ing rebels  with  a  battery  of 
Horse  Artillery  and  less  than 
six  hundred  cavalry,  of  whom 
only  sixty  were  Europeans, 
Napier  came  up  with  a  force 
reported  to  consist  of  12,000 
men.  In  spite  of  the  disparity 
in  numbers  he  attacked  im- 
petuously, and  swept  through 
the  enemy's  batteries  and 
camp.  "  Never,"  says  Forrest, 
"was  the  rout  of  an  army 
more  complete."  The  mutin- 
eers broke,  and  fled  across  the 
open  country,  the  cavalry  pur- 
suing and  cutting  them  down 
for  miles.  Twenty-five  guns 
and  all  their  baggage  and 
transport  fell  into  our  hands. 

On  the  following  day  Rose 
handed  over  to  Napier  the 
command  of  the  Field  Force, 
and  went  on  sick  leave.  But 
the  revolt  in  Central  India  had 
been  finally  crushed,  and  for 
the  future  the  rebel  armies  in 
Bengal  could  expect  no  real  help 
from  this  part  of  the  country. 

Leaving  Central  India,  For- 
rest goes  on  to  trace  the  course 
of  events  in  the  great  province 


of  Rohilound,  where  in  1857 
there  were  several  native  regi- 
ments and  not  a  single  Euro- 
pean corps.  It  was  the  old 
story,  of  British  officers  who 
would  not  mistrust  their  men ; 
of  active  mutiny  or  desertion 
on  the  part  of  the  mass ;  and 
of  noble  fidelity  on  the  part 
of  a  few.  When  the  troops 
rose  at  Bareilly,  twenty-three 
faithful  troopers  went  with 
their  officers.  At  Shahjehan- 
pore,  when  the  white  people 
were  attacked  at  church  on  a 
Sunday  morning,  "  their  domes- 
tic servants,  faithful  to  the 
last,  brought  their  masters 
their  guns  and  rifles."  Here 
and  there  English  fugitives 
were  protected  and  kindly 
treated  by  villagers,  and  native 
soldiers  or  officials.  At  one 
place  an  old  army  pensioner 
brought  food  to  some  of  them, 
and  when  offered  money  "  flatly 
refused  to  receive  it,  saying, 
with  apparently  real  sorrow, 
'You  are  in  far  greater  need 
than  I  am  now,  who  have  a 
home,  whereas  you  are  wan- 
derers in  the  jungles;  but  if 
ever  your  raj  is  restored, 
remember  me  and  the  little 
service  I  have  been  able  to 
render  you.'"  But  there  was 
treacherous  slaughter  of  men, 
and  cruel  massacres  of  women 
and  children,  and  before  long 
the  whole  province  was  gone 
from  our  control.  In  the 
anarchy  which  followed  the 
native  population  suffered  great 
miseries,  not  at  our  hands,  but 
from  their  own  countrymen, 
and  many  of  them  learned  to 
pray  fervently  for  the  restora- 
tion of  British  rule. 
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It  was  restored  in  the  follow- 
ing year  by  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell, his  British  troops  fighting 
fiercely,  as  they  always  fought 
in  this  war,  and  being  bravely 
supported  by  their  native  com- 
rades. The  Sikhs  and  the 
Multani  Horse  from  the  North- 
West  Frontier  repeatedly  dis- 
tinguished themselves ;  and 
the  fine  old  Commander- 
in -Chief  may  perhaps  have 
owed  his  life  to  a  native 
soldier.  During  one  of  the 
many  fights  of  this  campaign 
Sir  Colin  saw  lying  on  the 
ground  before  him  a  Muham- 
madan  fanatio  who  was  "  sham- 
ming dead."  Luckily  he  saw 
through  the  triok.  " '  Bayonet 
that  man  ! '  he  called  to  a 
soldier.  The  Highlander  made 
a  thrust  at  him,  but  the  point 
would  not  enter  the  thick 
cotton  quilting  of  the  Ghazi's 
tunic;  and  the  dead  man  was 
rising  to  his  legs  when  a  Sikh, 
who  happened  to  be  near,  with 
a  whistling  stroke  of  his  sabre 
out  off  the  Ghazi's  head  at  one 
blow,  as  if  it  had  been  the  bulb 
of  a  poppy  !  " 

By  the  beginning  of  June 
1858  the  work  in  Rohilound 
had  been  done,  and  the  whole 
province  restored  to  order. 
This,  says  Forrest,  "marks  a 
decisive  stage  in  the  war  of  the 
Mutiny.  The  vital  struggle 
for  supremacy  closed  with  the 
storming  and  capture  of  Delhi 
(14th  September  1857)  and 
the  relief  of  Luoknow  by  Have- 
look  (25th  September  1857). 
In  the  month  of  October  1857, 
however,  Havelook's  small  force 
was  being  closely  besieged  by  a 
highly  disciplined  army  well 


supplied  with  artillery  and 
the  munitions  of  war.  The 
road  from  Calcutta  to  Cawn- 
pore  was  unsafe,  the  com- 
munications with  the  North- 
West  entirely  closed,  whole 
armies  were  against  us,  and 
entire  kingdoms  in  insur- 
rection. Eight  short  months 
rolled  on.  At  the  beginning 
of  June  1858  the  Gangetio 
Doab  had  been  recovered,  com- 
munications with  the  North- 
Watt  of  the  Empire  bad  been 
restored,  the  garrison  of  Luok- 
now relieved,  and  the  great 
capital  of  Oudh  captured; 
Rohilound,  held  by  an  army 
of  30,000  men,  recovered,  and 
in  the  Upper  Provinces,  where 
every  man  was  armed,  tran- 
quillity ensured." 

No  doubt  much  hard  work 
remained  to  be  done,  for  large 
roving  bands  had  still  to  be 
broken  up  or  captured.  But  "the 
great  armies  had  been  defeated 
and  dispersed,"  large  European 
reinforcements  had  been  re- 
ceived, and  the  end  was  in  sight. 

Turning  away  for  a  time 
from  this  satisfactory  prospect, 
Forrest  goes  back  to  tell  the 
story  of  what  had  passed  mean- 
while in  the  lower  part  of  the 
Bengal  Presidency,  the  country 
lying  between  Calcutta  and  the 
heart  of  the  revolted  provinces. 
Here  also  in  many  districts 
there  had  been  mutiny  and 
massacre.  In  all  the  vast 
tract  stretching  for  hundreds 
of  miles  from  Calcutta  to  Cawn- 
pore  there  was  in  1857  only 
one  British  battalion ;  and  the 
long  line  of  road  was  practi- 
cally in  the  hands  of  the  native 
regiments,  of  which  there  were 
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many.  Forrest  brings  out 
clearly  the  great  difference 
between  the  circumstances 
existing  in  this  tract  and  those 
existing  in  the  Punjab,  to  the 
north,  where  doubtful  native 
regiments  were  promptly  dis- 
armed, and  the  Mutiny  never 
made  head.  "In  the  Punjab 
there  were  some  thousands  of 
British  soldiers ;  between  Agra 
and  Calcutta,  two  English  regi- 
ments ;  between  Dinapore  and 
Calcutta,  no  English  regiment. 
...  In  the  Punjab  the  sepoy 
was  a  thousand  miles  away 
from  his  home,  and  surrounded 
by  an  alien  and  hostile  popula- 
tion. (The  Sikhs  hate  them/ 
wrote  Robert  Montgomery  soon 
after  the  mutiny  at  Lahore, 
'  and  if  a  regiment  breaks  and 
runs,  the  whole  population  is 
after  them.  The  sepoys  are 
strangers  in  a  strange  land. 
They  have  no  sympathy  from 
the  people,  and  are  not  pro- 
tected or  conceal  ed . '  In  Ben  gal 
the  sepoy  was  near  his  own 
home ;  the  people  were  in  sym- 
pathy with  him ;  he  was  con- 
cealed or  protected  by  them ; 
he  went  from  station  to  station 
spreading  the  flame  of  insur- 
rection ;  and  when  he  reached 
his  home  in  Oudh  he  was  re- 
garded as  a  hero  or  a  martyr." 
The  conditions  in  this  part  of 
the  country  were  in  fact  speci- 
ally favourable  to  the  spread 
of  revolt,  and  revolt  soon  broke 
out.  At  the  great  oity  of 
Patna  there  was  a  rising 
of  Muhammadan  fanatics. 
Luckily  the  Government  had 
sent  to  this  point  150  Sikhs, 
and,  since  the  Sikh  enjoyed 
nothing  so  much  as  killing 
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Muhammadans,  the  rising  was 
promptly  suppressed.  But  at 
the  military  station  of  Dina- 
pore, where  there  was  a  British 
battalion,  three  native  regi- 
ments broke  away  and  marched 
for  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Arrah,  in  which  a  few  Euro- 
peans and  Sikhs  were  trying 
to  hold  their  ground.  Then 
followed  a  disastrous  attempt 
to  punish  the  rebels  and  relieve 
Arrah. 

Our  small  force,  350  British 
infantry  and  some  Sikhs,  was 
ambushed  at  night  by  the  three 
mutinous  regiments,  who  had 
been  joined  by  a  great  land- 
owner, Koer  Singh,  and  an 
armed  rabble  some  thousands 
strong.  Dunbar,  who  com- 
manded the  force,  was  killed, 
and  his  men  lost  heavily.  At 
daybreak  a  council  of  war  was 
held,  and  decided  that  as  the 
force  was  outnumbered  by  ten 
to  one,  and  the  men  worn  out 
with  fatigue  and  want  of  food, 
the  only  course  was  to  retreat. 
It  was  a  fatal  decision.  The 
enemy,  emboldened  by  success, 
pressed  upon  our  weary  troops 
from  all  sides,  and  the  retreat 
soon  became  little  better  than 
a  rout.  Not  much  more  than 
half  the  force  got  back  to 
Dinapore,  and  all  the  wounded 
who  fell  into  the  enemy's 
hands  were  cruelly  butchered 
or  hanged.  But  miserable  as 
the  defeat  was,  it  gave  oppor- 
tunity for  some  acts  of  signal 
courage.  For  example,  a  brave 
civilian,  M 'Don ell,  saved  many 
lives  by  cutting  free  and  steer- 
ing, under  the  close  fire  of  the 
enemy,  a  large  boat  full  of 
fugitives.  M'Donell,  after- 
2u 
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wards  a  judge  of  the  High 
Court  in  Calcutta,  received 
the  Victoria  Cross  for  his  de- 
voted gallantry.  He  was  one 
of  the  many  members  of  the 
Indian  Civil  Service  who  did 
fine  soldierly  work  in  the  course 
of  the  war. 

Another  was  Herwald  Wake, 
the  magistrate  of  Arrah,  who, 
with  the  help  of  Vicars  Boyle, 
a  railway  engineer,  and  a  few 
other  men  of  white  blood,  and 
about  fifty  faithful  natives, 
held  out  for  seven  days  against 
the  mutinous  sepoys,  supported 
as  these  were  by  Koer  Singh's 
people,  and  by  several  hundred 
prisoners  from  the  jail. 

Koer  Singh  was  a  fine-look- 
ing Rajput  chieftain,  a  great 
sportsman,  and  much  liked  by 
Europeans;  but  he  had  ruined 
himself  by  extravagance,  and 
hoping  to  retrieve  his  fortunes 
in  the  general  disorder  he  had 
turned  against  us.  There  were 
too  many  oases  of  the  kind, 
showing  that  friendly  associa- 
tion with  Europeans  did  not 
prevent  men  from  becoming 
their  bitterest  enemies  when 
opportunity  occurred. 

How  Wake  and  his  little 
garrison  defended  the  house  in 
which  they  had  taken  refuge, 
and  how  they  were  at  last 
relieved,  Forrest  tells  us  in 
stirring  language.  It  was,  as 
he  says,  "  a  noble  exploit,"  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  praise  too 
highly  the  cheery  courage  of 
Herwald  Wake,  who  was  "  the 
life  and  soul  of  the  garrison,"  or 
the  skill  and  foresight  of  Boyle, 
who  had  fortified  the  house. 
But  here,  as  elsewhere,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  but  for 


the  help  of  faithful  natives  the 
defence  would  have  been  hope- 
less. Of  the  whole  party  more 
than  three-fourths  were  natives, 
and  their  conduct  was  to  the 
full  as  fine  as  that  of  the  white 
men.  They  were  mostly  Sikh 
police  soldiers,  with  a  loyal 
Muhammadan  official  and  one 
or  two  servants.  "  The  sepoys 
appealed  to  their  religions  and 
national  sympathy,  and  bitterly 
reproached  them  for  fidelity. 
They  then  tried  to  seduce  them 
by  offering  them  500  rupees  per 
man  to  give  up  the  Europeans. 
'  The  Sikhs  replied  by  sarcastic 
remarks  and  musket  bullets,' 
.  .  .  Water  began  to  run  short ; 
a  Sikh  stole  out,  and  when  it 
was  dark  brought  in  two 
spades,  and  he  and  his  com- 
rades, aided  by  the  Europeans 
when  they  could  be  spared 
from  their  posts,  set  to  work 
to  dig  a  well  in  the  vaults." 
Water  was  obtained  in  plenty, 
and  the  defence  went  on. 
Against  cannon  and  musketry, 
and  the  more  disturbing  danger 
of  the  enemy's  mines,  the  little 
garrison  held  out  with  un- 
shaken courage;  and  in  the 
end  the  mutineers  were  driven 
off  by  the  daring  artillery 
officer,  Vincent  Eyre. 

The  relief  was  as  fine  as  the 
defence,  and  in  some  respects 
even  more  astonishing,  for 
Eyre's  force  was  not  half  the 
strength  of  Dunbar's.  It  con- 
sisted of  only  150  European 
infantry,  40  artillerymen  with 
three  guns,  and  14  mounted 
volunteers.  That  such  a  hand- 
ful should  have  dared  to  ad- 
vance against  three  regiments 
of  infantry,  backed  by  Koer 
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Singh's  levies,  is  almost  in- 
comprehensible. Yet  so  con- 
fident was  Vincent  Eyre  that 
he  sent  back  twenty-five  High- 
landers who  had  joined  him, 
because  he  thought  they  were 
more  needed  elsewhere.  Eyre 
was  attacked  by  Koer  Singh 
and  the  rebel  regiments,  flushed 
by  their  recent  triumph  over 
Dunbar's  detachment;  but  after 
some  sharp  fighting  he  defeated 
them  and  relieved  Ar rah.  Then, 
reinforced  by  the  Arrah  garrison 
and  some  infantry,  which  raised 
his  numbers  to  500  men,  he 
pursued  the  retreating  enemy, 
fought  them  again,  and  cap- 
tured Koer  Singh's  stronghold. 
It  was  indeed,  as  Outram  called 
it,  "  a  glorious  little  campaign," 
and  it  was  so  typical  of  the 
spirit  shown  by  our  people  in 
this  war  that  we  make  no 
excuse  for  referring  to  it 
at  greater  length  than  many 
larger  operations. 

We  may  perhaps  fitly  pause 
here  to  inquire  how  such  feats 
were  possible.  What  enabled 
such  handfuls  of  British  and 
native  soldiery  to  prevail  time 
after  time  against  large  num- 
bers of  the  rebels?  The  same 
thing  occurred  all  over  the 
country.  As  Lord  Clyde  said 
in  his  general  order  in  May 
1858:  "In  no  war  has  it 
ever  happened  that  troops 
should  always  contend  against 
immense  numerical  odds,  as 
has  been  invariably  the  case 
in  every  encounter  during  the 
struggle  of  the  last  year." 
What  made  success  not  only 
possible  but  usual  in  such 
circumstances  ?  The  question 
is  not  easy  to  answer.  No 


doubt  it  was  due  in  some 
measure  to  the  fact  that  the 
British  soldier,  maddened  by 
the  slaughter  of  women  and 
children,  and  the  brutal  treat- 
ment of  his  wounded  comrades, 
fought  with  extraordinary  fury 
and  contempt  of  death.  His 
one  longing  was  always  to  get 
at  his  enemy  and  deal  out  ven- 
geance, and  the  knowledge  that 
this  spirit  animated  him  had 
its  effect  in  cowing  the  mu- 
tineers. It  would  probably 
have  had  a  disquieting  effect 
on  any  enemy.  No  doubt  also 
the  sepoy,  bravely  as  he  often 
stood,  was  constitutionally  less 
eager  for  hand-to-hand  fighting 
than  the  European.  But,  as 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated, 
the  victorious  troops  were 
largely  natives  of  India,  not 
Europeans.  Perhaps  great 
numbers  of  the  enemy  were 
half-hearted.  They  had  no  real 
inspiring  national  cause,  and 
had  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
mutineers  with  more  or  less 
hesitation, — some  from  fear  or 
belief  in  the  story  of  the  greased 
cartridges,  some  from  reluctance 
to  desert  their  comrades,  some 
carried  away  by  the  general 
spirit  of  disorder.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  who  were 
moved  by  ambition,  or  religious 
fanaticism,  or  race  hatred,  they 
hardly  knew  what  they  were 
fighting  for,  and  cared  more 
about  their  own  safety  than 
the  success  of  their  arms.  Many 
never  lost  a  certain  feeling  of 
attachment  to  the  service. 
Forrest  records,  for  example, 
that  in  one  action,  "wrapped 
round  the  body  of  a  native 
officer,  were  found  the  colours 
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of  his  old  corps."  Many,  one 
would  fain  believe,  were  hor- 
rified and  ashamed  at  the 
butcheries  they  had  seen  per- 
petrated. Again,  in  the  later 
phases  of  the  war,  they  were 
dispirited  by  defeat.  Some  who 
came  to  Central  India  from 
the  battlefields  of  the  North, 
"declared  it  was  madness  to 
face  E uropeans."  But  probably 
the  main  reason  for  the  extra- 
ordinary superiority  of  our 
troops  over  the  mutineers  was 
the  difference  of  leading.  On 
the  British  side  there  was  con- 
certed action  for  one  end,  and 
mutual  confidence  among  the 
military  chiefs,  and  a  forward 
spirit  among  the  regimental 
officers  which  made  their  men 
ready  to  follow  them  anywhere. 
On  the  other  side  there  was  in 
most  oases  a  marked  want  of 
capable  leading.  There  was  no 
oommon  object,  and  little  con- 
certed action  among  the  several 
bodies  of  rebels.  In  almost 
every  force  there  was  dissen- 
sion and  mutual  distrust  on 
the  part  of  the  leaders ;  and 
when  it  oame  to  actual  fighting 
little  capacity  or  forwardness 
was  shown  by  the  regimental 
officer.  He  was  not  accustomed 
to  lead.  And  the  sepoy,  though 
he  often  fought  well  —  some- 
times with  reckless  courage, — 
was  not  accustomed  to  look  to 
his  own  countrymen  for  orders, 
or  to  trust  them.  He  never,  or 
rarely,  followed  them  as  he  used 
to  follow  the  white  officers  of 
his  old  corps.  Against  com- 
bination and  leading  mere 
numbers  and  courage,  unor- 
ganised courage,  could  not 
often  prevail  We  shall  do 


well    to    take    that    lesson    to 
heart 

The  closing  chapters  of 
Forrest's  volume  are  perhaps 
less  full  of  thrilling  interest 
than  the  earlier  part.  The 
back  of  the  revolt  was  broken, 
and  our  troops  had  gained  the 
upper  hand  so  completely  that 
the  rebels  when  attacked  often 
gave  way  and  dispersed  with- 
out serious  fighting.  Still, 
during  the  hot  weather  and 
rains  of  1858  there  was  much 
hard  work,  and  at  times  hard 
fighting,  too ;  and  the  deadly 
sun  continued  to  add  to  its 
long  roll  of  victims.  In  an 
action  near  Luoknow,  "after 
three  hours'  hard  combat,  the 
enemy  finally  gave  way,  leav- 
ing six  guns  and  about  600 
dead  on  the  field.  The  British 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was 
67,  and  in  addition  33  men 
died  from  sunstroke  and  250 
were  taken  into  hospital.  *  The 
men  fell  asleep  in  their  tents 
and  never  awoke  —  apoplexy, 
resulting  from  exposure  to  the 
sun,  being  the  immediate  cause 
of  death.' '  But  by  the  close  of 
the  rainy  season  the  revolt  had 
practically  been  subdued  all 
over  the  country,  except  in  the 
great  province  of  Oudh,  the 
home  of  many  thousand  men  of 
the  Bengal  army.  There  the 
feudal  chiefs  and  landowners 
had  thrown  in  their  lot  with 
the  mutineers,  and  the  whole 
countryside  had  gone  with 
them,  so  that  subjugation  had 
been  a  long  process,  and  was 
still  incomplete ;  but  elsewhere 
the  work  had  been  done. 
Central  India  had  been  cleared 
and  pacified;  the  brave  old 
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Koer  Singh,  after  inflicting 
upon  a  second  British  detach- 
ment a  painful  defeat  similar 
to  that  at  Arrah,  had  died  of 
his  wounds ;  Lower  Bengal  was 
free  of  mutineers ;  everywhere, 
except  in  Oudh,  the  mutiny 
seemed  over.  All  was  ready 
for  the  final  cold  weather 
campaign,  by  which  Sir  Colin 
Campbell,  now  become  Lord 
Clyde,  was  to  break  up  and 
scatter  the  Oudh  rebels,  and 
stamp  out  the  last  flicker  of 
armed  resistance. 

Just  before  the  veteran 
leader  took  the  field  for  his 
last  campaign  a  solemn  and 
historical  ceremony  was  carried 
out.  In  the  course  of  the 
summer  the  great  Company 
which  so  long  ruled  India  had 
laid  down  its  imperial  power, 
and  the  administration  of  the 
Indian  Empire  had  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  British  Crown. 
A  Royal  Proclamation  had  been 
drafted,  in  accordance  with  in- 
structions given  by  Queen 
Victoria  herself,  to  announce 
to  the  people  of  India  the 
establishment  of  the  new  order. 
"On  the  1st  of  November," 
writes  Forrest,  this  Pro- 
clamation, "  translated  into 
the  many  languages  and  dia- 
lects in  use  throughout  the 
wide  and  varied  continent,  was 
read,  with  the  degree  of  cere- 
monial splendour  that  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  time  would 
allow,  in  all  the  great  centres 
of  population  and  at  every 
civil  and  military  station  in 
India."  The  terms  of  the 
proclamation  are  well  known. 
It  has  become  the  Charter  of 
the  Indian  chiefs  and  people. 


It  guaranteed  the  scrupulous 
maintenance  of  all  treaties 
and  engagements  made  with 
the  native  princes.  It  declared 
that  none  of  the  Queen's  sub- 
jects should  be  favoured  or 
molested  on  account  of  their 
religion,  but  that  all  should 
alike  enjoy  the  equal  and  im- 
partial protection  of  the  law. 
And  it  promised  unconditional 
pardon  and  amnesty  to  all  in 
arms  against  the  Government 
except  those  directly  concerned 
in  the  murder  of  British  subjects, 
and  those  who  had  willingly 
given  murderers  an  asylum. 
On  the  appointed  day,  near  the 
fort  at  Allahabad,  the  procla- 
mation was  read  out  before 
Lord  Canning  and  Lord  Clyde, 
"  and  a  blare  of  trumpets  and 
the  roar  of  cannon  announced 
the  commencement  of  a  new 
reign." 

Thus  ended  the  rule  of  the 
great  Company,  and  with  it  the 
line  of  the  Moghuls,  for  a  few 
days  later  there  came  to  Allah- 
abad, "in  a  shabby  palanquin, 
and  surrounded  by  lancers  with 
their  weapons  ready,"  the  last 
of  the  Delhi  Emperors,  a  pris- 
oner on  his  way  to  lifelong 
exile.  In  his  palace  English 
people  had  been  cruelly  mur- 
dered ;  now  it  was  in  the  hands 
of  their  countrymen,  and  the 
Imperial  city  was  to  know  his 
race  no  more. 

How  Lord  Clyde  completed 
his  work  in  Oudh,  and  finally 
crushed  the  mutineers,  Forrest 
tells  us  fully  and  clearly.  He 
sums  up  in  these  words : 
"  During  the  brief  winter  cam- 
paign some  hundreds  of  forts 
were  destroyed,  about  150  guns 
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oaptured,  and  150,000  armed 
men,  of  whom  at  least  35,000 
were  disciplined  soldiers,  were 
subdued."  By  the  beginning 
of  1859  the  last  of  the  Oudh 
rebels  had  submitted,  or  had 
been  hunted  over  the  frontier 
into  Nepal.  The  great  revolt 
was  at  an  end.  But  before 
bringing  his  book  to  a  close 
Forrest  tells  us  of  the  many 
risings  and  fights  in  the  native 
states  of  Kajputana  ;  and  of  the 
long  pursuit,  and  final  hunting 
down,  of  Tantia  Topee.  That 
murderer  of  women  and  children 
was  hanged  on  the  18th  of 
April  1859,  and  a  year  later  his 
companion  in  the  Cawnpore 
massacre,  Jwala  Pershai,  shared 
the  same  fate.  The  infamous 
Nana  and  his  other  lieutenants 
were  wanderers  in  the  jungle, 
and  God  only  knows  by  what 
miserable  death  they  died.  So 


ends  the  story:  "Justice  was 
done,  mercy  shown  to  all  who 
were  not  guilty  of  deliberate 
murder,  the  land  cleansed  of 
blood." 

It  is  a  sad  story,  a  story  which 
at  times  brings  tears  to  the  eyes 
and  wrath  to  the  heart ;  yet  it 
is  one  of  which  Englishmen, 
and  many  natives  of  India, 
may  well  be  proud.  It  has  been 
told,  as  it  should  have  been 
told,  with  truth  and  dignity. 
Ood  grant  that  we  may 
master  its  lessons.  They  are 
not  discouraging.  So  long  as 
we  rule  justly,  and  hold  com- 
mand of  the  sea,  and  strike  out 
swiftly  against  revolt  or  treason, 
we  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
any  enemy  in  India.  But, 
however  just  our  rule,  we  can- 
not hope  to  be  without  enemies. 
We  must  be  vigilant  and  strong, 
as  well  as  just 
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A    POLISH    CONFUSION. 


ALL  summer  nobody  talked 
of  anything  but  the  great  excur- 
sion to  the  Roaro.  Prepara- 
tions had  been  going  on  for 
days,  and  our  minds  were  filled 
with  the  most  wonderful  and 
gruesome  stories  of  bears  and 
wolves  haunting  these  unex- 
plored mountain  forests. 

At  last  the  great  day  oame ! 

We  stood  ready  on  the  veran- 
dah,— my  two  cousins,  wildly 
excited,  the  Polish  painter,  lost 
in  dreams,  and  my  sister  and  I 
who  wondered  if  we  would  start 
to-day  at  all.  The  evening  be- 
fore strict  orders  had  been  given 
for  everyone  to  be  ready  punctu- 
ally at  five  o'clock ;  there  was 
to  be  no  mercy  for  sluggards, 
as  we  had  a  twelve-mile  drive 
before  reaching  the  station.  Not 
only  were  the  carriages  late, 
but  neither  uncle  nor  aunt 
had  appeared  yet.  A  vigorous 
knock  at  their  door  arousing 
sleepy  voices  within,  confirmed 
our  suspicion  that  they  had 
slept  in.  The  alarm  clock  had 
failed  to  rouse  them,  while 
even  the  cuckoo  of  the  old 
grandfather  clock  still  hung 
out  with  wide-open  beak  to 
prove  that  he  at  least  had  done 
his  duty.  A  hasty  toilet,  which 
too  late  during  the  drive  proved 
somewhat  defective  —  a  boot 
having  been  paired  with  a 
house  shoe,  two  gloves  fitting 
the  same  hand, — was  followed 
by  an  imprudently  gulped 
down  cup  of  coffee  which  their 
throats  resented  for  the  next 
three  days.  In  his  distraction 
Uncle  Jurko  pocketed  his  nap- 


kin for  his  handkerchief ;  yet 
there  was  no  need  for  all  this 
hurry;  the  carriages  had  not 
arrived  in  spite  of  the  hour 
being  long  passed. 

Suggestions  were  offered. 
Perhaps  the  hour  had  been  mis- 
taken, perhaps  the  horses  had 
broken  down  on  the  way,  per- 
haps the  Jewish  driver  had 
meanwhile  got  a  better  fare. 
All  these  reasons  and  many 
more  seemed  highly  probable 
in  this  dear  old  land  of  con- 
fusion, where  such  things  as 
order  and  punctuality  have 
never  been  known. 

While  we  were  still  discuss- 
ing whether  the  station  would 
be  reached  iu  time,  somebody 
had  the  brilliant  idea  to  ask 
whether  the  carriages  had  ever 
been  ordered.  A  blank  expres- 
sion passed  over  every  face. 
"  Ordered  ?  Why,  of  course  !  " 
pouted  my  aunt.  "At  least," 
she  corrected  herself,  "I  told 
Jurko  yesterday  to  do  so." 

But  already  her  voice 
sounded  doubtful.  Uncle  Jur- 
ko's  appearance  on  the  veran- 
dah at  this  moment  was  greeted 
with  storm. 

Everybody  began  talking 
and  questioning  at  the  same 
time,  till  poor  Uncle  Jurko  put 
his  hands  to  his  ears  and  begged 
to  be  informed  what  all  the  row 
was  about.  "  Carriage  ?  " — no, 
he  did  not  know  of  any  carriage, 
but  he  hoped  Aunt  Marylka 
had  not  forgotten  to  order  the 
one  she  had  been  talking  of  last 
night  I 

A  great  discussion  now  en- 
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sued;  while  time  moved  on 
and  we  did  not.  At  last  some 
vehicles  of  the  farm  were  hastily 
produced,  and  off  we  bumped, 
with  hay  and  straw  instead  of 
cushions,  but  not  before  a  last 
rush  was  made  to  get  some 
forgotten  articles. 

Amongst  others  was  the  in- 
dispensable long  pipe  which 
Uncle  Jurko  in  all  haste  stuck 
into  my  umbrella-case,  with  a 
gleeful  smile  for  his  happy 
idea.  My  smile  was  less  gleeful 
when  I  opened  my  pink  parasol 
next  day,  and  a  plentiful  supply 
of  tobacco  and  ashes  descending 
on  my  head  accounted  for  a 
burnt  hole  in  the  silk! 

Conversation,  which  had  be- 
gun by  being  rather  noisy 
at  the  commencement  of  the 
drive,  calmed  down  remarkably 
as  the  springless  bay  -  carts 
reached  the  so-called  highroad. 
The  prospect  of  an  eleven-mile 
drive,  in  pouring  rain,  did  not 
add  to  the  comfort. 

A  short  out  to  the  house  by 
the  field  had  been  reached, 
when  Uncle  Jurko,  without 
word  or  warning,  jumped  out 
of  the  cart  and  flew  back  to 
the  house  with  incredible 
speed.  With  some  difficulty 
the  rattling  carts  were  brought 
to  a  stand.  Consternation 
followed.  What  did  this 
mean?  Had  he  already 
enough  of  the  great  expedi- 
tion ?  Had  some  accident 
happened  ?  Were  we  to  stop  ? 
Should  we  catch  the  train? 
Suggestions  never  fail  among 
ladies.  The  riddle  was  soon 
solved  by  Uncle  Jurko's  re- 
appearance: with  a  closed 
umbrella  under  one  arm  and 
a  big  something  under  the 


other,  he  came  panting 
the  ploughed  field.  The  carts 
rattled  on  while  we  stared  at 
an  enormous  Latin  dictionary. 
The  questioning  gazes  seemed 
to  make  him  uncomfortable. 
"What  are  you  looking  at? 
You  don't  suppose  that  I  am 
going  to  do  nothing  during 
this  expedition?  While  you 
gaze  at  the  scenery  or  pick 
flowers,  I'll  go  on  with  my 
translation."  We  wished  the 
dictionary  to  Jericho,  and 
hoped  the  train  would  be 
mercifully  late.  It  was  now 
impossible  to  reach  the  station 
in  time,  but  we  "  hoped,'1  accord- 
ing  to  Polish  fashion. 

The  last  hilltop  was  reached 
when  a  cloud  of  smoke  in  the 
distance  announced  to  us  the 
arrival  of  the  train.  Down  we 
cantered  at  the  risk  of  our 
necks,  thoughts  of  danger  no 
longer  able  to  penetrate  our 
sorely  shaken  brains.  With  a 
wild  rush  the  train  was  reached, 
and  a  scramble  made  for  the 
high-perched  carriages.  Two 
officials  and  a  guard  almost 
threw  us  back.  Who  dared  to 
climb  on  the  train  without  a 
ticket  and  4<  Gepacksschein  "  ! 
That  was  an  unheard-of  thing ! 
Aunt  Marylka  looked  wildly 
round  for  help.  "  Jurko,  quick, 
where  are  you,  give  me  the 
tickets,  they  won't  let  us  in." 
Uncle  Jurko  was  astonished  as 
usual.  "  How  oan  I  get  tiokeU 
when  you  have  my  purse?  I 
thought  you  had  them  1 "  She 
ran  to  the  booking  office  and 
knocked  at  the  little  window 
with  a  force  which  might  have 
sent  any  pane  flying.  The 
annoyed  clerk,  who  had  already 
lain  down  to  complete  his 
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morning  sleep  (there  is  plenty 
of  time  between  trains  in 
Poland),  pushed  up  the  window 
as  slowly  as  he  could.  "You 
wish  Pani?"  "  Seven  grown- 
up tickets,  a  child,  a  dog,  and 
a  Gepaokssohein  for  thirteen 
boxes."  "  The  luggage  is 
handed  in  at  the  bureau  at 
the  other  end  of  the  station, 
but  please  pay  for  your  tickets 
first,"  he  shouted  after  my  aunt, 
who  was  already  running  off 
to  the  bureau.  "Ah!  I  fur- 
got,  excuse  me,  I  am  in  such 
a  hurry."  But  no  purse  was 
forthooming  from  either  pocket 
or  bag.  The  more  she  hurried 
the  more  did  she  get  entangled 
in  the  frills  of  her  oloak  tassels. 
Meanwhile  the  train  whistled, 
the  porters  hustled,  Uncle 
Jurko  called,  the  younger  ones 
screamed,  bells  rang,  the  dog 
barked  and  howled  in  turns, 
and  Aunt  Marylka  could  not 
find  her  purse  I  The  train, 
which  had  already  for  the 
fourth  time  given  the  "last 
signal"  for  departure,  was  on 
the  point  of  really  starting, 
when  Uncle  Jurko  had  a 
brilliant  idea  and  rushed  to 
the  engine-driver  with  a  huge 
mug  of  beer.  Now  this  was  a 
well-known  trick,  and  not  the 
most  hard-hearted  driver  (in 
Poland,  I  mean)  will  refuse  a 
compromise  of  this  sort.  At 
this  juncture  Aunt  Marylka 
reappeared  announcing  in  wild 
haste  that  she  had  lost  the 
purse  in  the  cart,  which  had 
already  turned  homewards. 
What  was  she  to  do?  Uncle 
Jurko,  who  found  the  beer 
system  most  effective,  caught 
a  porter,  and  promised  him  as 
many  mugs  of  beer  as  there 


were   carriages    on   the   train, 
if     he    would    run    after    the 
peasant  cart  and  return  with 
the  purse  within  a  few  minutes. 
He  himself  considered  it  more 
politic   to  remain  within  beer 
distance  of   the  engine-driver, 
who,    refreshed    already    with 
a   second    mug   of    beer,   only 
gave  a  whistle  when  ready  for 
another.     Our  train  was  saved 
by   this    method.     The    flying 
porter  reappeared,  the  tickets 
were    paid    for,    the    luggage 
registered,  and  with  a  rush  we 
climbed  up  the  high  steps  to 
the  narrow  doorway,  filled  with 
curious   Jews,    who,   far    from 
giving  any  help,  shouted   out 
that   the    compartments    were 
all  full  and  we  had  better  go 
elsewhere.     We  were  not  going 
to  be  taken   in  by  this  trick, 
and   forced   our   way    through 
with    difficulty.     At    last    we 
were  all  packed  in  and  began 
counting  each  other.     No  Uncle 
Jurko!      Where     was     Uncle 
Jurko?      No    answer!      Aunt 
Marylka    was    in    despair     at 
once.     "We  must  all  get  out 
again,  we   cannot  go  without 
him,  he  will  miss  the  train,  I 
know  it,  I  know  it !     Now  all 
our     hustling     was    useless ! " 
She  had  actually  already  be- 
gun  throwing   out   the   minor 
parcels  by  the  window,  when  a 
fat  Jewess,  who  stood  watch- 
ing us  at  the  door,  announced 
importantly    that    the    "Herr 
Gemahl"   was    sitting  in    the 
first-class  alongside  lighting  a 
cigar.     Aunt   Marylka  rushed 
out  to  the  next  compartment, 
where     Uncle     Jurko     calmly 
announced   that  he  would  go 
back  altogether  if  she  fussed 
any  more,  and  that  he  would 
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like  to  be  left  in  peace  for  a 
while  to  recover  from  late 
events.  Aunt  Marylka  re- 
tired with  a  sigh,  and  was 
about  to  settle  down  when  she 
noticed  to  her  horror  that  Ivan 
was  missing.  We  had  been 
busy  fighting  a  place  for  our 
luggftge  an'1  had  not  noticed 
his  escape.  "Where  is  my 
darling  Ivan,  my  only  son? 
Why  did  you  not  take  care 
of  him?"  Before  we  oould 
prevent  her,  although  the  train 
was  on  the  point  of  starting, 
she  jumped  out  and  just  escaped 
landing  on  Ivan's  head,  who  at 
this  moment  crawled  out  from 
underneath  the  train  with  a 
small  parcel  in  his  hand :  at 
sight  of  this  danger  Aunt 
Marylka  nearly  faiuted.  It 
was  only  when  half-smothered 
with  embraces,  and  well-tucked 
up  in  a  corner,  that  Ivan  was 
able  to  explain  that  Aunt 
Marylka  had  thrown  out 
amougst  other  things  his  box 
of  sweets,  which  had  rolled 
underneath,  and  to  rescue 
which  he  so  readily  ventured 
his  life. 

The  mugs  of  beer  having 
come  to  an  end,  the  driver  at 
last  resolved  to  start,  and  we 
slowly  began  to  steam  off. 
We  looked  out,  and  what  met 
our  eyes  but  our  luggage  neatly 
piled  up  on  the  platform,  the 
provision  -  basket  undermost ; 
while  the  porter  evidently 
found  the  beer  more  worthy  of 
attention !  Aunt  Marylka's 
attempt  to  leave  the  train 
even  then  arrested  the  station- 
master's  eye  just  in  time.  He 
came  running  with  flying  coat- 
tails,  not  to  help  her,  of  course, 
but  to  take  her  name  for  at- 


tempting to  break  the  most 
sacred  "  Streng  VerboUn  " 
rules,  which  were  displayed  on 
all  sides  in  six  languages.  But 
her  desperate  screams  of  "  My 
luggage!  oh,  my  luggage!" 
caused  the  now  fortified  porter 
to  throw  the  trunks  into  the 
last  van,  while  the  station- 
master  pocketed  the  fine  for 
grave  offence.  So  at  last  we 
left  the  station! 

The  rain  had  meanwhile 
changed  into  sunshine,  and  the 
iron  oages  began  to  heat  up 
considerably.  Also  the  scenery 
improved,  and  instead  of  end- 
less fields  with  one-legged 
storks,  and  one-legged  storks 
with  endless  fields,  the  country 
became  wooded  and  more  and 
more  picturesque. 

In  and  out  we  wound  among 
trees  and  rooks,  most  of  them 
covered  with  blue  and  red  car- 
pets of  cranberries  and  blae- 
berries looking  deliciously  temp- 
ting in  the  hot  sun.  Squirrels, 
hares,  and  roedeer  did  not  even 
seem  to  mind  the  train,  and 
created  great  excitement  among 
our  young  people.  From  time  to 
time  a  little  rivulet  oame  rush- 
ing down  the  steep  rocks, 
dividing  the  fresh  green  like 
ever  so  many  silver  ribbons, 
sometimes  so  close  to  the  train 
that  a  few  stray  sprays  even 
found  their  way  into  the 
windows. 

It  was  past  one  when  we 
reached  Kumtsohak,  where  we 
had  to  change  trains  and  have 
lunch,  and  thirst  and  hunger 
had  knocked  at  the  door. 
Unole  Jurko  hastily  ordered 
some  lunch  while  we  emptied 
the  station  water-tanks.  But 
the  Polish  Jew  is  a  wily  man, 
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and  while  lunch  was  long  of 
coming,  time  passed  quickly. 
At  last,  after  the  usual  fight, 
and  usual  more  or  less  polite 
speeches,  the  soup  arrived 
excellent  and  hot.  Yes,  there 
seemed  nothing  wrong  with 
that,  except  that  we  had  to 
wait  a  while  as  we  were  not 
particularly  anxious  to  get 
hotter  than  necessary  on  such 
a  warm  day.  Just  as  we  were 
enjoying  the  first  few  spoonfuls 
the  bell  rang  violently :  "  Ein- 
steigen,  einsteigen,  hoohste  Zeit, 
alles  einsteigen  ! "  was  called 
out,  and  off  we  had  to  go ;  the 
soup  stood  there,  while  the 
cunning  Jew  smiled  and  rubbed 
his  skinny  hands.  Yes,  that 
was  "A  gutes  Gesohaft,"  and 
to-night  that  soup  would  do 
again ! 

About  eight  o'clock  we 
reached  Kumpo,  hungry  as 
wolves  and  thirsty  as  ducks, 
hot  and  tired,  my  uncle  want- 
ing to  return,  my  aunt  begging 
him  to  remain,  Ivan  crying,  the 
Polish  painter  running  down 
Ruthenian  train  systems,  all 
thoroughly  sick  of  the  expedi- 
tion. However,  there  was  no 
train  till  next  morning,  so  to 
stay  we  had. 

Kumpo  is  a  village  on  the 
Roumanian  frontier,  composed 
of  a  few  peasants'  huts,  and 
accommodation  according.  A 
Jew  offered  to  drive  us  to  his 
"  Hotel"  The  "  carriage  "  con- 
sisted of  a  few  boards  nailed 
together  on  wheels,  to  which  a 
skeleton,  which  had  once  been 
a  horse,  was  attached  by  a  half- 
worn  rope.  After  he  had  piled 
up  the  luggage  to  a  perilous 
angle  and  seated  himself  on  the 
top,  he  begged  us  to  "get  in." 


Our  tired  party  would  gladly 
have  "got  in,"  had  there  been 
an  inside.  "What  do  you 
mean  by  getting  in  ? "  asked 
Uncle  Jurko ;  "you  ought  to 
be  imprisoned  for  adding  your 
weight  to  those  of  the  trunks." 
The  Jew  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  and  pocketed  his 
fare, — "As  you  please,  I  only 
want  you  to  keep  on  the  boxes, 
instead  of  a  rope  which  I 
have  not  got ;  you'll  have  to 
pick  up  yourself  what  will  not 
stop  on."  Without  awaiting 
a  reply,  the  vehicle  rattled 
off.  It  was  getting  dark,  and 
no  such  luxuries  as  lanterns 
were  to  be  found  in  this 
obscure  village.  Of  a  road 
there  never  had  been  much, 
and  it  was  difficult  to  keep  in 
view  the  cart,  which  jogged 
along  at  an  impossible  pace 
down  the  hills.  We  had  al- 
ready picked  up  all  the  minor 
parcels  and  bags,  when  at 
another  jerk  one  of  the  big 
trunks  came  down.  In  vain 
we  tried  to  make  the  Jew  stop, 
but,  evidently  meaning  to  stick 
to  his  warning,  he  paid  no 
attention,  and  we  had  to  be  our 
own  porters  whether  we  liked 
it  or  not.  It  was  getting  so 
dark  that  we  could  only 
suppose  that  as  long  as  we 
waded  in  mud  we  were  on  the 
road  !  Suddenly  we  stumbled 
over  something  bulky  lying  in 
the  middle  of  the  way,  and  in 
a  moment  we  too  lay  there,  box 
and  all:  those  behind  us  at- 
tempting a  rescue  only  followed 
our  example,  and  we  all  sat  on 
what  is  most  easily  described 
as  a  soft  mud  bed.  We  soon 
discovered  the  cause  of  our 
stumble,  namely,  another  of 
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our  trunks,  with  lid  wide 
open,  while  many  of  the  con- 
tents littered  the  road.  To 
add  to  our  discomfort,  the 
stifling  heat  of  the  day  gave 
plaoe  to  large  drops  of  rain.  I 
will  pass  over  the  comments 
which  were  made,  till  late  in 
the  evening,  tired  and  famished, 
we  reached  the  "  Hotel,"  whioh 
turned  out  to  be  the  driver's 
hut.  The  end  of  it  was,  he 
announced  to  us  the  "  Hotel " 
was  full,  and  slammed  the 
door  in  our  faces.  Thoroughly 
miserable,  we  stood  in  the  pelt- 
ing rain  among  our  boxes, 
wondering  what  on  earth  had 
ever  induced  us  to  make  such 
an  excursion  to  this  nest  of 
thieves  and  mud.  We  ended 
our  night  at  a  friendly  peasant 
shoemaker's,  who,  having  been 
aroused  by  the  noise,  kindly 
cleared  the  larger  species  of 
animals  out  of  two  rooms, 
whioh  we  divided  as  best  we 
could  among  us  eight. 

We  were  awakened  next  day 
by  the  violent  patter  of  rain 
against  the  small  panes,  and 
saw  that  it  was  pouring  in 
torrents ! 

The  odour  of  the  untanned 
hides,  to  be  converted  into 
brogues,  was  all  but  unendur- 
able. Outside  we  dared  not 
go  for  fear  of  another  drench- 
ing. 

With  drooping  head  we 
silently  sat  round  the  fire, 
when  Uncle  Jurko  jumped  up 
and  announoed  he  would  go  to 
the  station  to  see  when  the 
next  train  left  for  Czernutz. 
No  objection  was  offered  this 
time,  and  we  silently  watched 
the  clock  till  his  return.  We 
had  not  waited  ten  minutes 


when   to  our   surprise  he   re- 
turned, and  not  alone. 

Half-way  he  had  met  an  old 
friend  who  had  slipped  out  of 
sight  for  the  last  ten  years,  and 
who  now  turned  out  to  live 
quite  close  to  Kumpo  with  his 
large  family. 

He  was  muoh  amused  at  our 
depression,  treated  the  whole 
matter  as  a  joke,  and  tried  to 
reassure  us  by  saying  that 
such  episodes  occurred  every 
day  in  this  charming  country  I 

We  could  not  agree  at  first. 
However,  when  soon  after  thrtt 
carriages  came  to  fetch  us  to 
his  place,  where,  according  to 
Polish  fashion,  we  were  greattd 
with  exaggerated  pleasure,  we 
began  to  change  our  minds. 

We  were  taken  to  the 
entrance-hall,  in  the  midst  of 
whioh  stood  a  table  with  a  huge 
jam  pot  and  twelve  spoons 
arranged  around  it,  behind  this 
alternately  a  glass  of  liqueur 
and  of  water. 

Having  been  asked  to  take  a 
spoonful  of  jam  "  to  sweeten 
our  welcome  to  the  house,"  the 
gentlemen  clinked  glasses  of 
liqueur  with  the  host,  while  we 
gulped  down  the  cold  water  and 
made  polite  speeches  to  our 
hostess.  This  ceremony  accom- 
plished, we  were  introduced  to 
the  family,  consisting  of  three 
grandparents,  various  parents 
and  aunts,  and  eighteen  children 
ranging  from  two  to  thirty. 
After  this  bewildering  introduc- 
tion we  found  ourselves  in  the 
din  ing-hall,  where  the  table  was 
set  in  a  most  curious  fashion, 
being  prolonged  without  stop 
through  the  door  into  the  next 
room,  where,  turning  a  corner,  it 
reached  the  farther  wall.  We 
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sat  through  a  dinner  of  thirteen 
courses,  beginning  with  liqueurs 
and  sweetmeats  of  every  descrip- 
tion, going  on  to  raddish  creams 
and  sweet  cheese,  shrimps  and 
fruit  salads,  ending  up  with  a 
colossal  dish  of  salt  pork  and 
Sauerkraut  set  on  small  rollers, 
which  was  pushed  along  as 
everybody  helped  themselves 
right  and  left  of  the  table,  at 
the  same  time. 

Being  fortified  in  this  way, 
oar  spirits  rose  and  we  again 
made  plans.  Zulinski  sug- 
gested we  should  look  up  the 
guide,  select  our  horses,  and 
settle  a  day  for  the  Roaro. 

The  sun  had  chased  the 
clouds  away,  and  the  blue  sky 
once  more  peeped  through  the 
thick  pine  forests  surrounding 
us  on  all  sides.  It  only  required 
a  short  walk  under  the  dark 
vaults  of  saturated  pine  woods 
to  raise  our  spirits  as  of  old,  and 
make  us  conceive  the  most  im- 
possible plans.  The  afternoon 
was  magnificent.  Trout  j  umped 
in  the  mountain  stream,  birds 
sang,  the  ground  was  covered 
with  a  soft  carpet  of  moss,  and 
the  wood  seemed  a  palace.  We 
were  enchanted.  By  the  time 
we  reached  the  hut  of  the  Rou- 
manian peasant,  we  were  so 
keen  to  go  that  we  settled  to 
start  next  morning.  We 
knocked  at  the  little  wooden 
door,  but  nearly  fell  back,  so 
startling  was  the  aspect  of  the 
figure  appearing  in  the  door- 
way :  long  black  curls  fell  over 
his  forehead  and  shoulders,  con- 
trasting strangely  with  his 
white  linen  costume.  The  shirt 
which  fell  to  the  knees  was  held 
at  the  waist  by  a  broad  leather 
belt,  in  which  was  stuck  a  long 


pointed  knife  near  his  tobacco 
and  money  pouch,  as  if  to 
protect  these,  his  sole  worldly 
possessions. 

Our  errand  was  explained .  He 
laughed  with  a  strange  hoarse 
voice.  "You  wish  to  ascend 
the  Roaro  to-morrow  ?  One  can 
see  you  are  strangers  in  this 
country.  Firstly,  nobody  would 
go  up  unless  he  were  absolutely 
obliged ;  and  secondly,  nobody 
would  dream  of  taking  such  a 
risk  after  the  rain  we've  had. 
The  virgin  wood  forms  an  im- 
penetrable roof  for  the  sun,  and 
it  would  take  at  least  a  fort- 
night to  dry  up  the  little 
rivulets  which  are  the  sole 
paths  leading  up  this  high 
mountain, — the  bogs  they  cross 
would  be  impossible  to  pass." 
He  shook  his  blaok  curls 
fiercely,  and  was  about  to 
return  to  his  smoky  hole,  when 
Ivan  caught  hold  of  his  sleeve. 
"  But  we  are  going  to  ride,  so 
what  does  all  this  matter?" 
The  peasant  looked  at  him 
smilingly  from  head  to  foot  as 
a  bear  might  a  cat.  "  You  had 
better,  or  you'd  be  sticking  up 
to  your  ears  in  the  bog  before 
you'd  marched  two  miles,  or 
have  fallen  down  a  precipice; 
your  feet  are  not  as  sure  as  the 
pony's,  and  I  can't  lead  you  all 
by  the  hand." 

This  sounded  rather  exciting, 
and  the  more  he  persuaded  us 
not  to  go,  the  more  we  were 
determined  to  start  next  morn- 
ing. Nothing  but  a  fat  coin 
would  persuade  him  to  yield 
at  last.  He  called  us  "mad 
strangers,"  and  pocketed  the 
money  with  another  shake  of 
his  long  tangled  curls. 

We  went   to  bed  with   the 
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birds  that  evening,  as  the  start 
was  announced  for  three  next 
morning.  Long  before  the 
orow  of  the  first  oook  we 
were  up,  and,  as  we  had  set 
Aunt  Marylka's  clock  an  hour 
fast,  we  hoped  she  might 
almost  be  ready  when  we 
really  ought  to  start.  My 
sister,  who  had  been  look- 
ing forward  to  this  expedition 
more  than  any  one  perhaps, 
now  suddenly  announced,  to 
our  great  astonishment,  that 
she  would  not  go,  as  she  said 
we  would  have  a  terrific  thun- 
der-storm and  encounter  great 
danger.  We  would  not  believe 
it,  and  laughed  at  her,  but  she 
remained  firm.  So,  much  to  our 
regret,  we  selected  our  ponies 
without  her.  This  selection 
was  made  in  typical  Polish 
fashion.  The  ponies'  temper 
having  been  tried  by  means 
of  teasing  and  hitting,  those 
that  stood  the  test  with  least 
kicking  were  assailed  by  storm, 
and  climbed  both  sides  at  a 
time,  the  first  one  remaining 
king  of  the  castle  I 

My  aunt,  seeing  the  kind 
disposition  of  the  animals,  pre- 
ferred to  drive,  as  did  the 
Polish  painter,  saying  that  it 
was  no  good  to  get  tired  be- 
fore the  time.  So  the  younger 
party  was  sent  on  in  front  of 
the  carriage,  to  "  try "  the 
ponies  without  risk  of  danger 
to  the  less  courageous  drivers. 

I  never  saw  such  a  caval- 
cade. Most  of  them  could  not 
ride,  and  held  on  to  reins  and 
mane  with  crouched  back  and 
knees  up  to  their  chins,  jog- 
ging at  a  pace  selected  by  the 
animal  and  not  the  rider,  all 
thoroughly  miserable,  with  a 


mere  pretence  of  enjoyment 
The  saddles  in  themselves  did 
not  add  to  the  comfort,  being 
composed  of  an  indescribable 
wooden  structure,  softened  for 
the  horse  by  a  rag  underneath. 

The  end  of  the  valley  being 
reached,  the  carriage-party  at 
last  had  to  get  out  Bat  Aunt 
Marylka  could  not  yet  be  per- 
suaded to  get  on  to  her  pony, 
nor  would  the  Polish  painter. 
They  did  not  openly  declare 
their  fear,  their  excuse  this 
time  being  that  there  was 
nothing  more  delicious  than 
an  early  morning  walk  in  the 
country. 

It  really  was  a  perfectly  glori- 
ous summer  morning.  The 
scenery  was  BO  magnificent 
that  it  made  one  forget  every- 
thing, and  all  seemed  small  and 
miserable  compared  to  this 
magnificent  spectacle.  The  air, 
so  pure  and  rich  with  a  thou- 
sand fragrant  herbs  and  pines, 
seemed  to  give  a  new  vigour 
to  life;  an  unspeakable  feel- 
ing of  happiness,  beauty — un- 
equalled beauty — seized  one's 
heart  and  senses.  The  sun, 
which  lay  still  asleep  behind  the 
giant  mountain,  sent  a  curious 
pink-and-orange  light  through 
the  thick  wood,  awakening  the 
little  birds  in  their  high-perched 
nests.  Soon  the  sombre  vaults 
resounded  with  a  thousand 
twittering  sounds,  the  tinkle 
of  the  silver  burn  forming  an 
everlasting  murmuring  accom- 
paniment to  this  great  chorus 
of  nature. 

We  were  so  overcome  by  this 
magnificent  combined  display 
that  a  deep  silence  had  fallen 
upon  us.  Nobody  dared  to  in- 
terrupt, by  even  the  most  ad- 
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miring  ejaculations,  this  solemn 
awakening  of  nature.  Now 
and  then  only  the  click  of  a 
hoof  on  a  stone  broke  the 
silence  of  the  caravan  as  it 
wound  its  way  over  the  vel- 
vety moss.  Our  path  led 
along  a  ridge  of  the  moun- 
tain, occasionally  winding 
among  flowery  carpets  of  pas- 
ture, dotted  here  and  there 
with  a  small  brown  peasant 
hut.  Time  for  work  had  be- 
gun, and,  clad  in  their  pretty 
coloured  mountain  costumes, 
the  peasants  came  out,  with 
scythe  and  rake  over  their 
shoulders,  to  work  at  their 
pastures,  embellishing  the  pic- 
ture by  another  tint  of  bright 
colour. 

The  horses  went  at  a  good 
pace  on  this  soft  grass,  and 
soon  the  two  footgoers  called 
out  to  us  to  stop.  Panting  and 
tired,  they  followed  us  up  the 
hill;  apparently  they  had  had 
enough  of  their  "  morning 
walk."  The  dewy  grass  stand- 
ing knee  high  having  drenched 
their  shoes  and  skirts,  they  did 
not  look  a  picture  of  comfort  as 
they  meekly  asked  to  be  put  on 
a  horse.  The  meadows  soon 
came  to  an  end,  and  the  path 
getting  gradually  steeper,  very 
soon  ceased  to  be  a  path  at  all. 
The  wood  became  thicker,  and 
the  blue  sky  was  no  more  to  be 
seen.  The  farther  we  advanced 
the  darker  it  got,  to  such  an 
extent  that  we  could  barely 
see  the  little  track.  On  one 
side  the  mountain  rose  sheer 
up,  while  on  the  other  it  went 
down  to  a  giddy  depth. 

Later  we  slowly  began  to 
realise  what  the  peasant  guide 
had  meant  by  the  dried -up 


rivulets,  which  we  practically 
followed,  plunging  in  and  out 
of  pools  of  water  left  behind  by 
the  little  mountain  torrent.  It 
was  impossible  to  deviate  from 
this  track,  in  some  parts  on 
account  of  the  precipices,  and 
in  others,  where  the  trees  grew 
close  up,  it  was  so  thick  that 
neither  man  nor  beast  could 
have  got  through.  This  im- 
penetrable jungle  was  composed 
of  fallen  trees  intermingled 
with  rocks  and  holes,  treacher- 
ously covered  by  moss  carpets, 
hidden  and  overgrown  with 
man-high  ferns  and  creepers  of 
all  sorts.  As  we  advanced  it 
got  worse  and  worse,  and 
thoughts  of  return  sprung  up 
in  more  minds  than  one.  The 
ground,  which  here  never  saw 
the  sun,  got  soft  and  muddy, 
and  the  horses  sank  in  to  their 
knees.  To  stop  was  impossible, 
for  fear  of  sticking  altogether ; 
to  turn  equally  impossible,  as 
the  path  was  too  narrow  for 
that ;  besides,  we  had  no  control 
of  our  horses,  as  the  guide  had 
taken  away  the  reins.  Really 
those  mountain  ponies,  unshod 
and  untrained,  had  learnt  their 
business  by  their  own  experi- 
ence, usually  the  best  master. 
Nothing  on  earth  would  make 
them  stop  or  turn  if  they  had 
decided  otherwise.  The  guide 
had  ordered  a  space  of  five 
horse  lengths  between  each  of 
us  for  safety  sake,  the  path 
being  so  steep  that  one  slip 
would  inevitably  have  tripped 
up  the  horse  behind.  There 
being  fifteen  horses,  our  caravan 
was  much  spread  out. 

As  we  wound  in  and  out  of 
trees  and  rocks  we  completely 
lost  sight  of  each  other,  while 
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the  roar  of  the  torrent  pre- 
vented us  from  hearing.  The 
guide  led  the  way  with  my 
aunt,  and  had  given  strict 
orders  that  no  one  was  to 
deviate  from  the  traok  the  horse 
in  front  ohose  to  take,  what- 
ever our  opinions  might  be. 
We  soon  realised  our  helpless 
condition  and  tried  to  put  up 
with  it.  Coming  to  a  stretch 
of  morass,  we  found  it  so  deep 
that  it  was  impossible  to  get 
through  :  this  was  a  bad  place, 
well  known  to  the  guides,  and 
to  improve  it  they  had  thrown 
branches  of  fir  and  small  tree 
stems  across,  forming  an  almost 
floating  pathway. 

The  first  ten  horses  had  just 
managed  to  get  over  with  con- 
siderable difficulty,  but  now  the 
branches  were  trodden  in,  the 
tree  stems  no  longer  lying  close 
together,  some  having  disap- 
peared entirely.  The  horses 
snorted  and  backed  as  they 
saw  their  companions  sliding 
and  sinking  deeper  and  deeper. 
The  guide  was  far  ahead,  and 
shouting  was  useless.  It  was 
by  no  means  pleasant  to  be  the 
last  to  cross  this  difficult  pass- 
age. When  my  turn  came 
the  pony  went  so  far,  then 
stopped.  It  did  not  turn,  but 
simply  refused  to  move.  I  saw 
the  pony  in  front  of  me  dis- 
appear high  up  behind  some 
rooks,  while  I  stood  alone  and 
helpless,  every  minute  sinking 
deeper.  I  had  no  reins,  no 
stick,  no  spurs;  it  was  almost 
dark  around  me,  and  I  must 
admit  I  felt  thoroughly  uncom- 
fortable. If  the  animal  stood 
there  much  longer  I  would  be  un- 
able to  get  out  of  this  mud  bath, 
or  at  the  very  least  lose  my  way. 


As  I  was  standing  thus 
undecided  what  to  do,  I  saw 
from  the  rooks  on  my  right  a 
few  stones  rolling  down,  and 
something  rustled  through  the 
bushes.  I  looked  up  some- 
what startled,  the  pony  gave 
a  whining  snort,  and  with  one 
bound  jumped  to  the  middle  of 
the  morass,  trying  in  vain  to 
get  a  foothold  on  the  tree 
trunks.  They,  however,  only 
spun  round  in  the  water,  and 
his  hind  leg  stuck.  At  this 
uncomfortable  juncture  I 
heard  a  shrill  whistle  far 
above,  and  my  uncle's  voice 
shouting  as  loud  as  he  oould : 
"Who  has  a  revolver?  Here, 
quick,  a  bear  and  her  cube." 
There  was  something  more, 
but  I  was  too  far  away  to 
hear  distinctly,  and  the  water 
drowned  the  rest.  I  had  no 
time  to  be  afraid, — it  BOOBM^ 
only  another  incident  in  this 
net  of  difficulties ;  my  sole  idea 
was,  "  What  next  ?  "  The  horse 
oould  not  move.  To  remain 
here  was  impossible ;  if  I  tried 
to  get  off  and  make  my  way 
on  foot  I  would  probably  fall 
into  the  arms  of  the  anxious 
cub  mother ;  neither  oould  I 
leave  the  pony  to  his  fate.  I 
got  off,  and  immediately  sank 
in  to  my  knees.  Catching  hold 
of  some  pine  branches  above,  I 
pulled  myself  so  far  out  as  to 
reach  the  pony's  leg,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  it  out  after 
some  efforts.  The  animal,  feel- 
ing its  feet  free,  now  began 
kicking  in  the  mud,  and,  snort- 
ing and  stamping,  came  out  at 
the  other  end  looking  more 
like  a  big  black  bear  than  a 
hone. 

I  did   not  feel    tempted   to 
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olimb  on  to  the  wooden  saddle 
again,  but  now  that  I  had 
escaped  this  danger,  the  bear 
and  her  oubs  oame  back  to  my 
mind,  and  I  thought  I'd  per- 
haps rather  meet  her  on  horse- 
back than  on  foot,  so  struggled 
up  again.  A  panio  seized  me ; 
how  if  I  did  not  find  the  others, 
if  I  lost  my  way,  if  I  met  the 
bear,  if  the  pony  refused  to 
pass  that  plaoe?  My  mind, 
which  had  almost  stopped 
thinking  but  a  short  while 
ago,  now  worked  at  railway 
•peed,  and  new  ideas  of  danger 
filled  my  brain.  In  another 
few  minutes  I  would  reach  the 
plaoe  from  where  I  heard  my 
uncle  shout.  I  was  almost 
paralysed  with  fright,  and 
anxiously  watched  the  thicket 
close  to  the  path,  prepared  at 
each  moment  to  encounter  the 
bear  and  be  torn  to  pieces.  I 
had  no  doubt  that  it  would  be 
all  over  with  me  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  in  my  imagina- 
tion I  began  wondering  what 
account  would  be  given  of  my 
death, — whether  it  would  be, 
"Tragic  death,  eaten  up  by 
black  bear,"  or  "  Mysteriously 
lost  in  Roumanian  forest ! " 
Next  moment  I  found  myself 
unhooking  my  watch  and  chain 
which  I  attached  to  the  saddle, 
thinking  that  if  the  pony  escaped 
it  would  at  least  carry  back  a 
souvenir  of  me  to  the  party. 

I  was  so  intently  occupied 
with  these  thoughts,  that  I 
did  not  notice  a  rustling  in  the 
thicket  close  by  and  something 
brown  dashing  across  the  path, 
but  the  pony  certainly  had 
noticed  it,  for  it  gave  a  violent 
start  to  one  side,  and  in  the 
next  moment  I  was  thrown 
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out  of  the  saddle  into  the 
middle  of  this  same  thicket. 
The  branches  gave  way ;  slip- 
ping through,  I  fell  on  a  soft 
mossy  litter,  and  to  my  in- 
tense surprise  heard  a  child's 
voice  whimpering  close  by. 

Having  recovered  from  the 
shook,  I  began  to  look  round, 
and  found  myself  staring  at 
something  small  and  brown  in 
vain  trying  to  lift  itself  from 
a  soft  bed  of  leaves  and  moss. 
It  took  me  a  minute  before  I 
discovered  the  sweetest  little 
roedeer.  Two  big  black  eyes 
looked  at  me  piteously,  while 
from  time  to  time  the  little 
creature  gave  a  sad  tiny  wail 
just  like  a  child's  voice. 

Slowly  it  began  to  dawn 
upon  me  that  this  must  have 
been  the  dangerous  animal  for 
which  Unole  Jurko  had  needed 
the  revolver,  but  how  he  could 
have  made  such  a  monstrous 
mistake  I  could  not  imagine. 

When  I  had  recovered  from 
my  first  surprise,  I  realised 
that  it  must  have  been  the 
mother  that  startled  the  pony 
as  she  dashed  out  of  her  hiding- 
place.  While  trying  to  disen- 
tangle myself  from  the  thorns, 
I  wondered  how  my  uncle 
would  accept  this  explanation 
of  the  bear,  and  I  felt  sure  he 
would  never  believe  me  unless 
I  brought  him  some  sure  proof. 

So  I  took  up  the  little  roedeer 
in  my  arms,  and  did  my  best 
to  catch  up  the  pony,  while  the 
small  brown  thing  sucked  at 
my  finger  with  great  glee. 

Thinking  I  was  far  in  rear, 
I  hurriedly  scrambled  up,  when 
to  my  surprise  I  heard  in  the 
distance  a  confused  shouting 
going  on,  and  it  seemed  as  if 
2z 
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the  whole  caravan  had  stopped. 
As  I  oame  nearer  I  could  dis- 
tinguish my  aunt's  voioe  evi- 
dently muoh  agitated,  while 
the  guide  was  shouting  at  her 
in  no  polite  language.  When 
I  reached  the  spot,  1  found  the 
little  oaravan  crowded  together 
as  far  as  the  narrow  path  would 
allow,  while  a  broad  gap  in 
front  seemed  to  make  a  farther 
advance  impossible. 

I  learnt  now  that  the  rustio 
bridge  across  the  ravine  had 
been  swept  away  in  the  last 
storm,  and  the  guide  wanted 
my  aunt  to  jump  over,  to  which 
she  could  not  be  persuaded. 

Uncle  Jurko  encouraged  her, 
the  children  implored  her,  the 
Polish  painter  described  how 
she  would  do  it,  while  the 
guide,  whose  patience  had  given 
way  completely,  shouted  at  her 
in  Roumanian,  saying  that  if 
she  did  not  jump  at  once  he 
would  push  the  pony  in,  and 
then  we  could  at  least  pass 
over  her! 

At  this  critical  moment  there 
was  a  crackling  of  twigs  and 
a  rush  from  behind,  and  with 
a  wild  dash  a  roedeer  jumped 
over  the  ravine  only  a  few 
paces  lower  down. 

Before  we  had  time  to  re- 
alise what  had  happened,  Aunt 
Marylka's  pony  reared  up  and 
cleared  the  space,  while  she 
herself  landed  on  the  ground 
on  the  far  side.  The  guide 
sat  down  in  the  mud  and  gave 
a  roaring  laugh,  while  he 
rocked  his  body  from  side  to 
side,  evidently  greatly  amused. 
But  my  uncle  saw  the  matter 
in  a  different  light.  Being 
busy  with  Aunt  Marylka,  he 
only  vaguely  saw  something 
jump,  and  of  course  for  him 


this  was  the  bear !  With  wild 
shouts  and  uplifted  arms  he 
called  out  to  her  to  mount  and 
jump  back  at  once,  while  he, 
full  of  rage,  tried  to  kick  the 
peasant  into  a  more  serious 
mood,  commanding  him  to 
help  my  aunt  back  again.  He 
himself  considered  it  prudent 
to  remain  on  this  side! 

It  took  us  some  time  to  per- 
suade him  to  listen  to  us  and 
look  at  the  little  roedeer. 
After  he  had  asked  me  half 
a  dozen  times  over,  without 
waiting  for  a  reply,  where  I 
had  got  it,  I  at  last  managed 
to  explain  the  whole  mystery 
of  the  bear. 

My  tale,  however,  was  not 
very  graciously  received  by  my 
uncle,  who  evidently  tried  to 
evade  the  smiles  we  were  un- 
able to  repress.  "What  non- 
sense !  You  think  I  was  really 
serious?  I  only  wanted  to 
startle  you  all  a  little  bit — I 
never  believed  it  was  a  bear, 
oh  no !  I  only  pretended  for 
fun  to  amuse  you ! "  With 
that,  now  full  of  courage,  he 
jumped  over  the  ravine  to 
rejoin  Aunt  Marylka. 

He  certainly  succeeded  in 
amusing  us  by  his  pretence  of 
being  afraid,  as  he  termed  it, 
for  it  certainly  seemed  remark- 
ably real !  We  lost  muoh  time 
over  this  adventure,  and  now 
went  on  at  a  quick  pace. 
Afterwards  the  woods  got 
thinner;  solitary  rooks,  over- 
grown with  moss  and  alpine 
flowers,  became  more  frequent 
Soon  the  wood  gave  place 
altogether  to  soft  mossy  grass, 
a  perfect  carpet  of  flowers. 
Back  in  the  bright  sunshine 
life  appeared  to  be  changed  once 
more.  The  precipice,  the  bear, 
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the  bog,  all  seemed  small  details 
of  the  past ;  once  more  we  en- 
joyed the  magnificent  scenery. 

When  at  last  the  top  was 
reached  we  eagerly  jumped  off 
our  ponies ;  later  we  were  less 
eager  to  get  up  from  the  grass, 
our  stiff  limbs  refusing  to  move. 
It  was  now  half-past  eleven, 
and  we  had  been  in  the  saddle 
since  3  A.M. — enough  to  account 
for  sore  and  stiff  limbs !  We 
were  not  left  long  in  this  state 
of  inaction. 

"Are  we  going  to  sit  here 
without  moving,  after  half  a 
day  in  the  saddle?"  shouted 
Kerek,  always  ready  for  some 
escapade;  "come  let  us  dance 
a  Kolomeyka  and  then  look 
for  edelweiss!"  This  magic 
word  brought  us  to  life  again, 
and  up  we  were  in  a  moment 
to  find  a  tolerably  smooth  piece 
of  ground  where  the  wild  war- 
dance  eould  be  performed.  The 
peasant,  who  left  the  ponies  to 
roll  on  the  grass,  now  came  up 
with  gleaming  eyes,  produced 
a  small  and  dirty  -  looking 
mouth-organ  from  his  belt,  and 
began  playing  wild  and  spas- 
modic tunes,  evidently  approv- 
ing of  the  good  use  we  made 
of  his  national  dance.  Perhaps 
also  his  "WcSdki"  bottle  had 
been  left  open  too  long,  for 
now  he  jumped  up,  and  while 
he  continued  to  play  some 
frenzied  air,  began  kicking  his 
heels  in  a  most  savage  fashion, 
so  that  we  all  stopped  to  look 
at  him.  He  soon  began  to 
whirl  about  like  a  Dervish,  and 
ended  on  the  ground,  while 
the  mouth-organ,  after  a  last 
groan,  rolled  down  the  hill  and 
was  seen  no  more. 

We  left  him  there  and  made 
for   Aunt    Marylka's    refresh- 


ment baskets,  which  certainly 
proved  well  packed,  and  found 
ourselves  much  better  and 
more  ready  for  an  edelweiss 
hunt  afterwards.  Uncle  Jurko, 
thinking  it  wiser  to  take 
the  younger  party  with  him, 
led  them  to  a  different  side  of 
the  mountain  to  show  them  the 
celebrated  "  Barenkessel."  This 
consists  of  a  gorge  with  almost 
perpendicular  walls  of  rook 
rising  on  all  sides,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  a  big  part  of  the  mountain 
had  once  sunk  in,  leaving  bare 
walls  all  round.  A  few  hundred 
feet  below  could  be  seen  a 
wooded  meadow  with  fantastic 
rooks  surrounded  by  trees  of 
all  kinds.  This  was  supposed 
to  be  an  old  paradise  for  wild 
animals,  being  uugetatable, 
and  more  than  one  quaint  folk- 
lore story  is  told  among  the 
peasantry  concerning  this  old 
"  Bear-kettle." 

The  weather  being  uncom- 
monly hot,  we  all  felt  rather 
tired  and  sleepy,  and  while  the 
elders  began  with  a  little  snooze, 
the  younger  ones  picked  wild 
strawberries  till  they  too  could 
no  longer  resist  the  soft  moss, 
and  soon  followed  their  ex- 
ample. 

The  guide,  having  outslept 
his  little  dose  of  Wodki,  now 
made  mysterious  signs  to  the 
elder  boys,  and  told  them 
he  knew  of  a  splendid  place 
where  edelweiss  grew  in  masses: 
if  they  would  only  stick  to  that 
place  and  wait  there  till  he 
returned  from  feeding  the 
ponies,  he  would  help  them  to 
pick  the  most  difficult  ones,  as 
he  was  an  expert  climber.  We 
knew  this  to  be  true,  and  began 
picking  what  was  within  our 
reach  in  wild  excitement  I 
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managed  to  get  two,  my  elder 
cousin  some  four  or  five,  while 
the  more  experienced  young 
Zulinskis,  though  at  the  risk 
of  their  lives,  contrived  to 
gather  a  small  handful  be- 
tween them.  What  was  that 
for  a  whole  party ! 

We  had  all  dreamt  of  mak- 
ing a  wreath  round  our  hats 
and  alpenstock.  But  no  guide 
oame,  and  we  looked  enviously 
at  the  loveliest  flowers,  whioh 
always  grew  just  one  yard  too 
high. 

At  last  one  of  us  decided  to 
look  what  had  become  of  the 
guide.  When  he  reached  the 
place  where  the  ponies  were 
grazing  there  was  no  one  to  be 
fouud.  Kerek  began  to  get  sus- 
picious, and  oame  back  to  tell 
us  so.  Meanwhile  we  hung  on 
to  the  rook,  impatiently  await- 
ing his  return  and  anxiously 
watching  the  clouds,  which 
seemed  black  and  heavy,  though 
still  at  a  distance:  there  was 
no  wind  yet,  and  we  hoped  the 
clouds  would  remain  where  they 
were.  Our  thoughts  returned  to 
the  mysterious  disappearance 
of  the  guide.  We  wondered  if 
he  was  picking  some  lovely 
bunches  with  the  rest  of  the 
party,  and  determined  to  look 
for  him.  Hearing  no  sounds, 
and  not  knowing  our  way,  it 
took  us  a  long  time  before  we 
reached  the  party  sleeping  on 
the  moss.  We  roused  Ivan  and 
asked  him  if  he  had  seen  the 
guide.  No,  he  had  not  seen  him. 
But  did  we  hear  the  thunder  in 
the  distance?  Yes,  really,  it 
was  thundering  quite  distinctly. 
Coming  out  from  under  the 
trees,  we  saw  that  the  sun  was 
already  hidden  by  the  big  black 
cloud,  while  more  clouds  fol- 


lowed on  the  horizon  with 
incredible  speed.  The  wind 
suddenly  sprang  up  from  all 
corners  like  a  regular  mountain 
storm,  and  in  a  minute  all 
looked  dark  and  gloomy. 

The  rocks,  no  longer  illum- 
inated by  the  sun,  seemed  taller 
and  darker  than  ever.  The  old 
fir-trees  bent  backwards  and 
forwards  with  an  aching  moan. 
Hawks  and  ravens  flew  wildly 
hither  and  thither,  their  pierc- 
ing screams  well  adapted  to  the 
wild  surroundings.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  party  stood  gath- 
ered together  near  the  ponies, 
anxiously  watching  the  pro- 
gress of  the  storm.  At  last  the 
guide  appeared,  and  while  he 
busied  himself  with  the  ponies, 
we  noticed  how  he  attached 
an  old  sack  to  the  pack-horse. 
Next  day,  on  our  way  to  the 
station,  we  recognised  that  same 
sack  when  his  peasant  daugh- 
ter offered  us  some  magnifi- 
cent bunches  of  big  edelweiss. 
"Please  buy,  please  buy,  only 
60  kreutzer  each  bunch!" 
Then  we  knew  why  we  could 
not  find  the  guide!  He  now 
urged  us  to  get  on  as  quickly 
as  possible,  so  as  to  be  at  .least 
half-way  down  before  the  big 
thunderstorm  was  upon  us. 
But  Aunt  Marylka  would  not 
hear  of  that,  and  announced  to 
us  that,  though  courageous  in 
all  other  things,  the  one  thing 
she  could  not  get  over  was  a 
thunderstorm,  and  if  there  was 
a  chance  of  one  coming,  she 
would  rather  spend  the  night 
where  she  was  than  take  the 
risk  of  walking  through  * 
wood  whilst  it  was  at  its  worst. 
The  guide  assured  us  that  if 
we  did  not  start  immediately 
he  would  leave  us  altogether 
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and  go  alone.  We  needed  six 
full  hours  to  reaoh  the  valley, 
and  it  was  getting  on  for  three 
o'clock.  If  we  started  only 
half  an  hour  later  it  would  be 
quite  dark  in  those  thick  woods, 
and  he  would  not  guarantee 
our  lives.  If  the  "Pani" 
chose  to  spend  a  night  without 
shelter  and  food — all  well,  but 
he  did  not. 

He  had  worked  himself  to  a 
high  -  pitched  state  of  excite- 
ment and  rage,  and  we  saw 
that  it  was  prudent  to  obey 
him  if  we  did  not  wish  to  be 
left  alone. 

The  weather  was  getting 
very  alarming.  The  ponies 
seemed  to  be  seized  with 
panic,  and  dashed  about  at 
each  flash  of  lightning :  it 
was  no  easy  matter  to  get 
them  saddled  and  in  travelling 
order.  The  wind  howled  among 
the  old  trees;  many  of  them 
seemed  to  be  coming  down 
every  minute.  Some  were  so 
old,  that  it  needed  but  little 
to  crumble  them  away  alto- 
gether. The  guide  anxiously 
watched  the  ridge  of  the  moun- 
tain along  which  we  came  up, 
and  announced  that  nothing 
would  induce  him  to  go  back 
the  same  way.  The  trees 
which  stood  exposed  to  the 
full  blast  of  the  wind,  swaying 
to  and  fro,  cracked  in  a  most 
alarming  manner.  Just  then 
one  came  down  with  a  fearful 
crash,  a  branch  caught  the 
stem  of  an  old  lifeless  tree,  and 
in  the  next  moment  with  a  sway 
the  colossal  trunk  broke  down 
like  a  piled-up  mass  of  powder. 
Blinding  grey  dust  was  scat- 
tered in  all  directions  by  the 
whirlwind;  other  bits  still  hold- 
ing together  fell  to  the  ground 


with  a  heavy  thump,  rivalling 
distant  thunder. 

This  was  sufficient  to  con- 
vince us  that  it  was  impossible 
to  take  the  same  path  again 
and  we  all  pressed  the  guide 
to  show  us  in  which  direction 
to  go.  He  pointed  to  a  steep 
side  of  the  mountain.  "It's  a 
bit  rough,"  he  said,  "and  you'll 
have  to  hold  on  to  your  horses 
well,  if  you  don't  want  to  be 
down  before  them ;  but  there's 
no  other  way,  and  now  on- 
ward ! "  With  that  he  clacked 
his  tongue,  gave  a  hoarse 
shout  to  the  ponies,  lifted  Ivan 
on  his  horse,  and  set  the  cara- 
van in  motion.  Aunt  Marylka, 
who  stood  on  the  side  and 
watched  the  whole  proceeding 
with  ever-growing  fear,  now 
seemed  to  wake  out  of  a  dream. 
With  a  wild  cry  she  threw 
herself  on  the  ground  and 
began  to  sob  hysterically :  "I 
will  not  go,  I  will  not  go,  give 
me  Ivan  back,  he  must  stay 
with  me,  don't  let  the  wild 
man  rob  me  of  Ivan,"  .  .  . 
the  rest  was  drowned  in  a 
clap  of  thunder. 

Uncle  Jurko  in  vain  tried  to 
reason  with  Aunt  Marylka,  but 
she  only  abused  the  guide, 
with  the  whole  company  in 
general,  and  sobbed  alter- 
nately. She  did  not  move 
an  inch  from  where  she  sat 
on  the  soaking  grass.  It 
was  pouring,  as  it  only  can 
pour  in  an  August  thunder- 
storm I  Of  course  we  had  no 
umbrellas,  and  our  state  was 
soon  pitiful.  No  words  will 
ever  describe  the  hours  that 
followed  next.  It  was  terrible. 
The  thunder  roared  and  the 
storm  howled  and  raged  like 
a  pack  of  hungry  wolves.  We 
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were  just  beginning  to  descend 
the  steep  rooky  path  when  a 
tremendous  orash  and  a  pierc- 
ing yell  from  Aunt  Marylka 
made  us  gasp  with  fright. 
We  stopped  short  and  waited 
for  the  roll  of  the  thunder  to 
pass,  before  we  heard  Unole 
Jurko  calling  out  for  help. 

Aunt    Marylka's    voice   was 
no  more  to  be  heard.     Kerek 
and    my  cousin    made  to   the 
place    as    quickly   as    possible. 
Aunt    Marylka    lay  insensible 
on    the    grass,    and    close    by 
stood   a   pine-tree    struck    by 
lightning,  black  as  coal  where 
it  was  split  in  two.     Some  of 
the  dead  branches  had  caught 
fire,     though    they    could    not 
burn    for  long  in  this  deluge. 
Nothing  had  happened  to  Aunt 
Marylka,  and    perhaps  it  was 
a  mercy  that  she  was  brought 
away  insensible,  for  she  would 
never    have    moved   from    the 
place.     We    were    already    in 
the  wood  when   she  began  to 
open    her    eyes,   and    at    once 
wanted    to    return,    but    they 
said  it  was  too  far  and  impos- 
sible to  go  back.     We  thought 
we  had    her  fairly   safe  now, 
but    not    at    all       Soon     her 
hysterical  crying  and  scream- 
ing  began  anew.      "Move  on 
in  this  storm  1 "     No,  that  she 
would    on    no    account.       Did 
not  all  books  say  that  move- 
ment    and     current     of     air 
attracted      lightning  ?        And 
saying   that,   she    tore    herself 
from    their    supporting    arms 
and  reached  a  fir-tree,  to  which 
she  clung  resolutely.     In  vain 
did  we  try  to  assure  her  that 
in  such  a  thunderstorm  a  fir- 
tree  was  the  most  dangerous 
refuge  —  it   was  useless.     The 
guide  was  furious,  and  wanted 


to  move  on  at  any  price, 
whether  she  came  or  not.  It 
was  a  terrible  scene,  and  I 
shall  never  forget  it. 

The  lightning  flashed  inces- 
santly across  the  dark  wood 
with  dazzling  brightness,  and 
the  crashing  right  and  left 
among  the  trees  was  more 
than  any  one  could  reasonably 
endure.  The  wind  blew  the 
tree  tops  with  such  fearful 
violence  against  each  other, 
and  tore  them  away  again, 
that  branches  broke  off  and 
were  carried  far  before  they 
reached  the  thickly  strewn 
ground. 

It  was  getting  blacker  every 
minute,  and  the  uncanny  scream 
of  the  wild  birds  of  prey  added 
to  the  unpleasant  gloom  of  the 
dark  forest.  I  must  confess  I 
shook  with  fright  on  my  saddle, 
and  was  beyond  the  stage  of 
speech,  expecting  every  mo- 
ment to  be  struck  by  lightning, 
or  orufthed  by  the  fall  of  a 
tree.  It  was  hardly  possible 
to  believe  that  this  was  the 
same  quiet  and  peaceful  wood 
we  had  traversed  a  few  hours 
before. 

While  we  stood  uncertain 
what  to  do  with  my  aunt,  a 
deafening  orash  close  by  an- 
nounced the  fall  of  a  tree. 
It  was  all  so  quick  that  we 
had  not  time  to  see  where  it 
fell,  when  a  shower  of  some- 
thing black  rained  on  Aunt 
Marylka's  head.  In  an  instant 
she  was  up,  running  away  from 
under  the  tree,  screaming,  "  I 
am  killed!  I  am  killed!  the 
lightning  struck  me  on  my 
head — help,  help ! "  Before  we 
had  time  to  say  or  do  anything, 
Ivan  rushed  to  the  place  and 
began  stuffing  his  pockets  full 
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of  this  "lightning,"  which 
looked  remarkably  like  pine 
cones !  In  spite  of  the  terrible 
situation  we  could  not  help 
laughing  at  Ivan's  quaint 
humour.  If  we  had  given  her 
time,  I  am  sure  Aunt  Marylka 
would  even  then  have  held  on 
to  something  and  refused  to 
proceed.  But  while  still  staring 
and  calling  out  to  Ivan,  she 
was  lifted  on  a  horse  and  set 
in  motion,  and  as  nobody,  least 
of  all  the  guide,  heeded  her 
screams,  she  presently  quieted 
down,  and  the  caravan  resumed 
progress  once  more. 

It  seemed  to  me  as  if  we  had 
marched  thus  for  days,  not 
hours,  so  interminable  did  it 
appear.  The  ponies  went  on 
slipping  and  sliding,  more 
often  sticking  in  the  mud 
altogether.  The  path  was  so 
steep,  that  after  a  few  hours 
my  back  was  almost  breaking 
with  the  effort  of  holding  back, 
and  I  am  sure  the  poor  pony 
must  have  had  quite  enough 
of  wading  in  mud  up  to  its 
shoulders.  We  were  all  glad 
when  the  storm  gradually 
calmed  down,  and  we  began  to 
see  through  the  trees  what 
looked  like  green  mountain 
pastures.  In  another  ten 
minutes  we  had  reached  the 
spot.  The  "green  pastures" 
turned  out  to  be  an  endless 
succession  of  bogs,  with  here 
and  there  a  bush  or  patch  of 
grass  between  them.  Having 
remembered  my  unpleasant  ad- 
venture of  the  morning,  I  took 
care  to  go  first  this  time,  but 
only  made  another  mistake. 
If  the  path  was  muddy  this 
morning,  I  might  have  thought 
that  after  this  deluge  a  regular 
bog  would  be  more  like  a  lake 


now.  But,  as  I  have  already 
said,  I  did  not  think,  and  in 
my  eagerness  to  be  first,  urged 
on  the  horse  to  unnecessary 
speed.  I  took  the  backing  and 
snorting  for  bad  will,  and 
kicked  with  my  boots  as  well 
as  I  could.  I  was  rewarded. 
With  a  plunge  the  pony 
started  forward  and  sank 
steadily  down  to  its  neck. 
With  horror  I  found  myself  up 
to  my  waist  in  black  slimy 
water,  while  my  sight  was 
almost  blinded  by  big  drops 
of  the  same  compound,  kicked 
up  by  the  pony's  struggles. 
At  that  moment  I  really 
thought  it  was  over  with  me. 
I  gasped  for  air,  but  only  got 
a  mouthful  of  mud.  Those 
behind  me  shouted  twenty 
directions  at  a  time,  but  I 
was  too  flustered  to  listen  to 
any,  and  heeding  neither 
pony  nor  anybody  else, 
managed  to  get  out  of  my 
saddle,  and,  half  wading,  half 
swimming,  reached  one  of  the 
little  islands  with  a  bush  on  it. 
As  I  climbed  out  I  felt  as  if 
I  were  clad  in  lead,  but  why 
this  should  set  the  party  into 
a  fit  of  laughter  I  did  not  see, 
and  felt  most  indignant. 
Meanwhile  there  I  stood,  all 
by  myself,  with  a  sea  of  bog 
around  me.  Instead  of  help- 
ing me  out  of  my  trouble,  the 
whole  attention  was  now  given 
to  the  pony,  which,  following 
his  own  instinct,  had  not  come 
with  me,  but  made  his  way  to 
a  thick  cluster  of  bushes  on  the 
other  side,  evidently  judging 
that  there  the  water  could  not 
be  so  deep.  He  proved  to  be 
right.  With  some  difficulty 
he  scrambled  out  and  began 
making  his  way  through  the 
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bushes.     To  our  astonishment 
we    found    he    did    not     sink 
deeper  than   the  knees,  while 
the  thiok  branches  of  the  hazel 
bushes   brushed    off    the    mud 
which  covered  him  like  a  ooat. 
Before  long   we  saw   him   re- 
appearing on   the  far  side  of 
the  bog,  evidently  muoh  pleased 
with  himself,  kicking  his  heels 
in  the  air  and  rolling  on  the 
wet    grass.      The    guide    and 
party  at  once  decided  to  follow 
the    intelligent    animal.     This 
was  all  very  well,  but  I  still 
sat   wet    and    forlorn    on   my 
little   island !     There    was    no 
help    for    it;    if   I   wanted   to 
follow    the    others,    I   had    to 
swim   back   through    the   bog. 
It  was  a  short  space,  not  more 
than    six    yards,    nevertheless 
deep  and  horribly  dirty.     One 
by  one  I  saw  the  ponies  dis- 
appearing among   the   bushes, 
and   only  my  cousin  was  left. 
I  had   to  make  up  my  mind. 
He  threw  me  a  rope,  to  which 
I  clung  and  struggled  through 
the  black   mud.     My  troubles 
were  by  no  means  at  an  end. 
I  was  hardly  out  when  I  saw 
my    cousin     pointing     to    the 
island,  with  an  awestruck  look 
on  his  face.     I  turned  my  head 
expecting    to    see    at    least   a 
crocodile,  or  something  equally 
impossible :     but    no,    it    was 
nothing,  nothing  at  all, — only 
my  Rucksack  with   my  cloak 
and   all   my  possessions  peep- 
ing    out     impertinently  !       I 
turned    away    disgusted.      "I 
am  not  going  back,"  I  said,  not 
meaning  to  lay  any  challenge 
in  the  tone,  though  I  am  afraid 
it  must  have  sounded  remark- 
ably like  it.      Before  I  could 
prevent    it    he    threw  off  his 
coat,  swam  across,  and  brought 


me  my  lost  property.  I  had 
not  expected  such  heroism,  and 
was  about  to  thank  him,  but 
he  stopped  me  short,  saying, 
"I  thought  we  might  as  well 
make  a  pair  of  niggers  while 
we  were  at  it,  in  this  mad 
caravan." 

His  pony  had  doggedly 
followed  the  others'  steps,  so 
we  had  the  pleasant  prospect 
of  passing  the  bridge  of  bushes 
on  foot  Dirty  as  we  were,  I 
thought  it  would  help  to  clean 
us,  as  it  did  the  pony.  But  I 
forgot  that  sixteen  muddy 
horses  had  passed  before,  and 
made  unpleasant  discoveries 
when  I  tried  in  vain  to  shield 
my  hair  and  eyes  from  the 
dripping  branches  which  every 
now  and  then  flung  back  to 
my  face. 

When  we  reached  the  little 
field,  we  found  the  caravan  in 
a  great  state  of  commotion. 
What  my  aunt  had  said  or 
done  I  never  quite  made  out, 
but  the  result  was  that  the 
guide  jumped  on  his  horse  and 
made  off.  We  stared  aghast, 
when  Kerek  saved  us  by 
making  a  detour,  and  crossing 
his  path  offered  him  his  cognac 
flask :  it  was  accepted  without 
ceremony.  While  he  sipped  the 
brandy  through  the  narrow  top 
he  assured  my  cousin  that  he'd 
rather  never  drink  another 
glass  of  Wodki  than  make 
another  expedition  with  the 
"Pani."  The  bottle  being 
empty,  he  complained  that  his 
limbs  were  stiff  and  wet,  enough 
to  give  him  rheumatism  for  the 
rest  of  his  life,  and  he  was  not 
going  to  trudge  on  in  the  mud 
leading  the  "  Pani's  "  horse  any 
longer;  he  had  had  enough  of 
her!  He  knew  of  a  wood- 
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cutter's  hut  not  far  off,  where 
there  was  some  good  Wodki, 
and  there  he  would  warm  his 
wet  body  inside  and  out !  This 
was  true  enough,  as  to  the 
oold ;  though  in  August,  I  my- 
self stood  shivering  from  head 
to  foot,  and  his  thin  linen  cos- 
tume did  not  look  very  comfort- 
ing !  So  we  hung  round  him 
our  biggest  oape,  and  promised 
him  an  extra  Krone  were  we 
allowed  to  share  the  wood- 
cutter's fire  if  not  the  W6dki. 
He  agreed  to  this  compromise, 
and  soon  we  all  sat  huddled 
together  on  the  floor  of  the  hut, 
round  an  enormous  fire  of  logs 
and  fir  cones.  When  we  were 
warmed  and  comforted  with 
hot  milk  and  cheese,  we  began 
to  look  round  the  little  den  and 
at  the  wood-cutters  themselves. 
One  of  them  sat  crouched  on  a 
log  in  a  corner,  while  the  other 
watched  us  furtively  from  out- 
side through  a  gap  in  the  logs 
which  did  duty  as  door.  We 
could  not  at  first  understand 
their  demeanour,  but  soon  saw 
that  it  was  due  to  extreme  fear 
and  shyness — though  one  would 
not  have  guessed  it  from  their 
appearance.  Giants  in  size  and 
strength,  with  a  mass  of  tangled 
black  hair  reaching  to  the  waist, 
they  presented  a  wild  and 
savage  appearance  which  ill 
accorded  with  ideas  of  fear. 
Their  coarse  linen  costume  was 
soaked  in  tar,  to  keep  out  the 
oold  and  "insects,"  as  they 
candidly  explained ;  also  it  did 
not  tear  so  easily,  and  did  not 
show  the  dirt,  and  as  they  only 
possessed  one  of  these  precious 
garments,  it  was  perhaps  as 
well.  They  slept  en  the  floor, 
which  was  trodden-down  earth, 
and  except  a  few  milk  vessels 


there  was  no  other  furniture  in 
the  hut,  which  had  neither 
window  nor  chimney,  and  there 
they  lived  from  March  to  Nov- 
ember. We  were  the  first 
people  they  had  seen  this 
year  ;  no  wonder  they  felt 
shy.  We  gave  them  a  few 
kreutzers,  for  which  they  grate- 
fully ran  round  kissing  both  our 
hands,  as  is  the  Polish  custom. 
But  what  touched  us  still  more, 
was  the  concert  they  gave  in 
our  honour  when  we  left.  From 
the  side  of  the  house  they 
detached  a  long  thin  tube  about 
four  yards  in  length,  shaped 
like  a  trumpet  at  one  end,  which 
was  placed  on  a  branch  some 
little  distance  below.  When 
we  were  mounted  and  had 
waved  our  hats  in  farewell,  they 
began  to  play  the  "  Rulki."  It 
was  a  sad  melodious  tune  with 
a  quaint  quaver  resembling  a 
sob.  Far  out  it  rang  to  the 
depth  of  the  wood,  and  from 
all  sides  a  faint  echo  carried 
back  the  .quavering  notes.  I 
still  seem  to  hear  it,  as  when 
we  descended  the  steep  path, 
mingled  with  the  click  of  the 
hoofs,  now  and  then  a  hoarse 
shout  of  the  guide,  or  the 
clatter  of  a  rolling  stone. 

It  left  on  me  a  deep  impres- 
sion, and  seemed  so  beautifully 
adapted  to  the  still  mountain 
forest.  As  I  sat  in  my  saddle 
watching  the  mountain  path, 
I  seemed  to  picture  the  whole 
life  of  those  quaint,  silent  wood- 
cutters in  those  notes,  some- 
times sad  and  monotonous,  then 
suddenly  a  rise  queer  and  beau- 
tiful, and  before  my  mind  I  saw 
the  glorious  sunrise  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  seemed  to  hear  the 
twitter  of  birds;  then  again 
the  low  growling  thunder  in 
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the  distance,  and  felt  with  them 
lonely  and  frightened.  As  we 
descended,  the  sound  grew 
fainter  and  fainter;  now  and 
then  a  rise  in  the  note  seemed 
to  say  Good-bye, — and  then 
all  was  quiet.  The  saddles 
crunched;  a  few  birds  said 
timidly  Good  night,  and  crept 
into  their  damp  nests. 

When  we  came  out  of  the 
wood  it  was  almost  night, 
though  the  sun  was  loath  to 
depart,  having  been  hidden  so 
long  behind  those  black  clouds. 
The  storm  had  long  passed 
and  gone;  the  little  valley 
looked  so  still  and  peaceful 
that  it  all  seemed  more  like 
a  dream  than  past  danger. 
We  were  glad  of  a  little  peace 
after  the  events  of  the  day, 
and  rode  on  in  silence,  enjoy- 
ing the  calm,  cool  evening  air — 
that  is  to  say,  all  except  Aunt 
Marylka.  As  soon  as  she  had 
reached  the  smooth  grass  path, 
and  seen  that  the  pony  was 
as  quiet  as  a  dead  tired  animal, 
her  spirits  rose  as  the  pony's 
sank.  Now  that  there  was 
no  more  danger  to  be  antici- 
pated she  showed  incredible 
courage !  First  she  proposed 
a  race,  determined  the  while 
that  she  would  win  and  her 
fame  spread  in  the  country, 
but  as  she  was  the  only  com- 
petitor she  had  to  give  up  the 
idea.  Then  she  begged  me  to 
give  a  few  "  Jodler "  to  an- 
nounce our  arrival  to  the 
village,  and  secure  as  many 
spectators  as  possible ;  above 
all,  that  the  Zulinskis,  who  no 
doubt  would  meet  us,  should 
see  her  as  long  as  she  still  sat 
on  the  horse  looking  so  fresh 
and  brave,  if  one  can  call  a 


tired  and  lame  pack -pony  a 
horse  at  all!  My  attempt  at 
"Jodling"  only  startled  the 
poor  animals,  who  lifted  up 
their  heads  as  if  to  say,  "  What 
more?  Have  we  not  endured 
enough?"  And  then  their 
heads  sank  again,  half  dead, 
but  brave  to  the  end. 

The  country  road  was 
reached,  already  the  first  huts 
appeared,  when  Aunt  Marylka, 
who  now  headed  the  caravan, 
turned  round  to  announce  that 
we  would  all  canter  into  the 
village  at  full  speed  singing  as 
loud  as  we  could.  She  had 
dismissed  the  guide,  and  for- 
bade him  to  come  near  her 
horse.  In  her  eyes  it  looked 
helpless  and  cowardly,  and  no- 
body should  ever  think  that 
she  required  assistance.  Most 
of  us  had  got  off  to  relieve 
the  ponies,  and  told  her  we 
had  no  intention  of  making  a 
display  at  the  cost  of  the  poor 
beasts.  She  was  first  filled 
with  astonishment,  then  with 
contempt.  "Aha,  so  we  were 
cowards,  were  we  ?  "  She  had 
suspected  it  all  along.  She 
supposed  the  road  was  too 
bumpy  for  us  to  risk  a  fall ;  no 
doubt  for  such  bad  riders  it 
was  safer  to  keep  to  their  feet, 
and  so  on.  Altogether  she  was 
much  put  out  with  us  for  spoil- 
ing her  victorious  entry  to  the 
village  as  she  had  imagined  it 
— in  full  gallop,  singing  and 
"  Jodling,"  brandishing  our 
lanterns,  till  the  whole  village 
roused  would  stand  at  its 
doors  to  marvel  at  her  skill 
and  daring ! 

Tims   ended  the  marvellous 
expedition  to  the  Roaro ! 
CHRISTINE  VON  FKRRO. 
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A  PLAN  THAT  FAILED. 

"  For  the  wildest  dreams  of  Kew  are  the  facts  at  Khatmandoo, 
And  the  crimes  of  Clapham  chaste  at  Martaban." 


His  Excellency  Darab  Nishan 
Pasha,  elderly  Notable  of  Mahal, 
a  village  of  Upper  Egypt,  was 
no  more  happy  under  the 
British  administration  of  his 
country  than  an  Early  Vic- 
torian Liberal  would  be  under 
that  of  the  Independent  Labour 
Party.  In  the  opinion  of  His 
Excellency  there  was  far  too 
much  talk  about  liberty,  an 
idea  in  itself  subversive  of 
social  order ;  and  the  situation 
was  not  improved,  from  his 
point  of  view,  by  the  recent 
appointment  as  Inspector  of 
the  Mudiria1  of  a  young  and 
energetic  Englishman,  who 
listened  with  perfect  readiness 
to  the  complaints  of  the 
fellahin.  The  effect  of  this 
unusual  behaviour  upon  the 
part  of  an  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment official  produced  an  im- 
mediate result  in  Mahal.  For 
the  first  time  within  twenty 
years,  its  Omda  2  began  to  show 
signs  of  restiveness.  No  longer 
were  the  ghafirs  sent  in  a  body 
to  work  upon  His  Excellency's 
land.  In  place  of  twelve  lusty 
fellows  there  would  come  but 
two  or  three ;  and  on  one  black 
morning  nobody  came  at  all. 
In  vain  the  Pasha  protested 


that  his  work  was  urgent. 
The  ghafirs  replied  simply  that 
the  new  Inspector  had  bidden 
them  to  rest  by  day,  in  order 
to  be  more  watchful  at  night. 

Shortly  after  this  distressing 
incident,  cattle  plague  broke 
out,  and  the  public  sale  of 
cattle  was  strictly  prohibited. 
But  His  Excellency  always 
maintained  that  administrative 
decrees  were  not  intended  to 
apply  to  Notables  of  the  rank 
of  Pasha ;  and,  being  over- 
stocked at  this  moment,  he 
disposed  of  his  weak  and  aged 
animals  to  less  fortunate  neigh- 
bours at  most  profitable  prices. 
In  the  end,  however,  the 
authorities  swooped  down 
upon  an  improvised  market 
held  on  his  estate,  and  actually 
summoned  him,  Darab  Nishan 
Pasha,  for  contravening  the 
Cattle  Plague  Decree.  He 
bore  this  indignity  with  forti- 
tude; but  he  was  deeply  in- 
censed by  the  fact  that  some 
resident  of  Mahal  must  have 
acquainted  the  Mudiria  of  the 
existence  of  the  market.  If 
the  Omda  was  the  culprit,  it 
was  clearly  desirable  to  reduce 
him  without  delay  to  his  former 
state  of  dependence. 


1  Egypt  is  divided  into  fourteen  Mudirias  or  provinces. 

*  A  village  is  administered  by  an  Omda  or  headman,  assisted  by  one  or  more 
Sheikhs  el  Balad  ;  while  public  security  is  maintained  by  a  force  of  ghafirs,  or 
village  watchmen. 
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Accordingly  His  Excellency 
determined  upon  a  bold  stroke. 
He  would  become  the  son-in- 
law  of  the  Omda.  Now  the 
latter  possessed  an  only 
daughter,  Fatima  by  name, 
whose  future  was  a  perpetual 
source  of  discussion  among  the 
ladies  of  Mahal.  Fatima  had 
been  sent  to  a  Government 
Girls'  School  in  Cairo,  where 
she  had  gained  the  Primary 
Certificate.  Not  content  with 
that  educational  achievement, 
it  was  rumoured  that  she  was 
intent  upon  securing  also  the 
Secondary.  During  vacations 
she  would  visit  her  parents, 
and  astonish  Mahal  hareems 
by  expatiating  upon  her  inti- 
macy with  a  mysterious  and 
omniscient  being  enjoying  the 
honourable  title  of  "Mees."1 

The  fact  that  Darab  Nishan 
Pasha  already  possessed  the 
regulation  number  of  wives  pre- 
sented no  obstacle  to  his  views 
regarding  Fatima.  Divorce  is 
easy  in  Egypt,  and  he  had  been 
considering  for  some  time  the 
possibility  of  putting  away  his 
senior  wife,  a  lady  whose  plain 
features  and  sharp  tongue 
obviously  marked  her  out  for 
that  fate. 

The  Omda  was  unable  to 
refuse  so  brilliant  a  match  for 
his  daughter,  and  he  gave  his 
consent  at  once.  An  astonish- 
ing hitch,  thereupon,  occurred. 
The  young  lady,  safe  at  the 
school  in  Cairo,  refused  the 
alliance.  The  Pasha  could  not 
credit  the  news.  It  was  re- 
ported that  Fatima,  counselled 
always  by  "  Mees,"  had  refused 
his  offer  out  of  regard  for  her 


educational  future.  But  the 
would-be  husband  did  not  be- 
lieve that  feminine  folly  could 
go  to  this  length;  and  he  set 
down  his  rebuff  to  the  influence 
of  her  father.  It  was  olear, 
therefore,  that  the  latter  could 
no  longer  be  permitted  to  retain 
the  Omdaship  of  the  village. 
So  His  Excellency  called  into 
council  Ibrahim,  the  Sheikh 
el  Balad,  between  whose  family 
and  that  of  the  Omda  had 
existed  undying  jealousy  dat- 
ing from  centuries. 

41 0  honourable  Sheikh,"  be- 
gan the  Pasha,  "I  am  grieved 
to  see  how  the  poor  are  op- 
pressed in  Mahal  to-day.  It 
was  not  always  so." 

"  No,  Excellency,"  replied 
the  Sheikh.  ••  When  my  father 
was  Omda,  the  village  was  con- 
tented. The  poor  had  equal 
rights  with  the  rich,  and 
tyranny  was  unknown.  The 
ghafirs  worked  on  your  Ex- 
cellency's land  by  day,  and 
slept  peacefully  at  night.  We 
were  human  beings  then :  now 
we  are  as  animals  of  the  field. 
My  father  suffered  great  in- 
justice when  the  Government 
deprived  him  of  his  position. 
What  crime  had  he  committed, 
Excellency,  to  be  publicly  dis- 
graced thus?" 

"What  crime  indeed,"  re- 
peated his  companion,  "except 
that  he  was  a  poor  man,  like 
his  honourable  son." 

"  God  is  generous,"  observed 
the  Sheikh,  who  was  perfectly 
aware  of  the  part  which  the 
Notable  had  played  in  this 
ancient  intrigue. 

"The      Government 


1  Arabic  rendering  of  the  English  word  "  Miss." 
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wrong.  It  made  a  mistake  in 
aooepting  the  advice  of  the 
Mudir  upon  the  matter  of  thy 
father.  Thou  wilt  remember 
that  I  raised  objection  at  the 
time ;  but  my  words  fell  upon 
deaf  ears.  Even  when  I  de- 
clared that  no  other  but  thou, 
Ibrahim,  oould  fill  thy  lamented 
parent's  place,  the  Government 
would  not  listen.  Is  it  not 
so?" 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was 
not;  and  the  speaker  and  the 
Sheikh  were  both  aware  of 
that  fact.  But  in  Egypt  con- 
versation is  permitted  a  certain 
amount  of  embroidery. 

By  this  time  the  Sheikh  had 
understood  that  by  hook  or  by 
crook  the  Omda  was  to  be 
ejected  from  his  post,  and  that 
his  successor  was  to  be  he  him- 
self. But  as  favours  are  rarely 
bestowed  without  some  return 
being  expected,  he  was  anxious 
to  know  the  price  that  he 
would  have  to  pay  for  the 
Pasha's  support. 

Accordingly  he  re- star  ted 
the  conversation  with  a  non- 
committal remark. 

"God  is  merciful,"  he  said. 

"Aye,  and  generous  also," 
was  the  ready  response. 
"  Merciful,  because  He  does 
not  wish  to  see  our  village 
subjected  to  the  cruel  tyranny 
of  its  Omda  ;  and  generous,  be- 
cause He  has  pointed  out  to 
me,  an  unworthy  but  faithful 
servant,  the  means  whereby 
the  Government  will  drive  him 
from  the  post."  The  speaker 
lowered  his  voice.  "Our  village 
must  be  given  an  evil  reputa- 
tion in  the  eyes  of  the  Inglezi, 
who  sit  in  the  big  offices  of 
Cairo,  reading  and  writing 


books,"  and  the  Pasha  spat  on 
the  floor  to  express  his  profound 
dislike  for  these  accomplish- 
ments. "  The  Inglezi  will  hold 
the  Omda  responsible  for  the 
trouble.  He  will  be  dismissed, 
and  thou,  O  Ibrahim,  wilt  be 
appointed  in  his  place.  I  have 
spoken." 

"  But  how  can  we  attain  this 
end  ?  Are  we  to  pull  up  the 
young  crops  ?  " 

"  By  no  means.  Destruction 
of  crops  is  a  crime  according 
to  Article  No.  322  of  the  New 
Penal  Code,  and  I,  a  Pasha, 
may  not  countenance  a  crime. 
Besides,  such  action  would  be 
useless,  unless  I  suffered  my 
owu  crops  to  be  destroyed." 

"Let  us  then  poison  the 
cattle  of  the  Omda." 

"  Of  no  avail,  unless  our  own 
suffer.  Moreover,  your  sug- 
gestion would  be  also  against 
my  interests,  for  I  have  now 
no  cattle  to  sell." 

The  Sheikh  had  come  to 
the  end  of  his  ideas.  His 
companion  stroked  his  beard 
and  pondered.  Presently  he 
spoke. 

"  O  Honourable  Sheikh,  thou 
knowest  the  great  white  train 
which  rushes  nightly  through 
Mahal,  bearing  pig-eating  in- 
fidels to  view  our  ancient 
temples."  The  Sheikh  nodded. 
"  If  this  train  is  arrested  with- 
out orders  or  warning,  would 
it  fare  well  with  our  Omda? 
Would  not  the  Inglezi  of  Cairo 
shout  loudly  *  Give  us  the  body 
of  this  Omda,  who  allows  his 
people  to  interfere  with  our 
works'?" 

"  But  the  train  is  taught  to 
stop  only  at  the  sight  of  a 
big  red  flag,  or  at  the  sound  of 
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a  loud  whistle,  and  we  have 
neither." 

"Other  means  exist.  Sup- 
pose, O  Sheikh  Ibrahim,  thou 
art  walking  along  the  iron 
road  bearing  over  thy  shoulders 
a  load  of  timber;  and  being 
greatly  fatigued  with  the 
burden  thou  lettest  it  fall  across 
the  rails,  in  this  manner,"  and 
the  Pasha  explained  how  two 
baulks,  lashed  at  the  centre, 
might  be  made  to  form  an  im- 
provised cross,  which,  dropped 
on  the  permanent  way,  would 
form  a  very  efficient  obstacle 
to  the  progress  of  a  train. 

"  But  will  not  the  train  itself 
be  damaged." 

"  What  matter  ?  "  replied  the 
Pasha  contemptuously.  "  The 
Inglezi  officials  will  report  that 
the  engine  was  American!,  and 
in  consequence  unfit.  Then 
they  will  secretly  demand  the 
punishment  of  the  Omda  of 
Mahal.  I  know  their  ways." 

"But  if  I  am  seen  walking 
on  the  iron  rails,  shall  I  not  be 
cast  into  prison  ?  " 

"Not  so;  firstly,  it  will  be 
dark,  and  secondly,  no  Article 
of  the  New  Penal  Code  forbids 
this  practice.  The  offence  is  a 
contravention  only  (of  which 
the  penalty  is  a  fine  of  £E1) 
against  the  railway  regula- 
tions." 

This  view  of  the  situation 
had  not  occurred  to  the  Sheikh. 
"  By  Allah,"  he  exclaimed,  "the 
task  is  not  difficult.  But  your 
Excellency  will  not  forget  that 
I,  Ibrahim,  am  a  poor  man." 

"Thou  speakest  truly,  O 
Sheikh ;  but  once  Omda,  thou 
wilt  become  wealthy,  and  a 
Bey."  This  last  argument  was 
irresistible,  and  the  pair  pro- 


ceeded to  fix  the  night  of  the 
exploit  and  to  discuss  other 
details  of  the  scheme. 

No  sooner  did  the  Sheikh 
leave  the  house,  than  the  chief 
conspirator  began  to  study  the 
best  means  of  proving  a 
personal  alibi  on  the  night  in 
question.  He  concluded  the 
surest  way  of  obtaining  that 
object  would  be  to  spend  that 
day  and  evening  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  British  Inspector. 
To  effect  this  object  he  must 
concoct  some  story  which 
would  appeal  to  the  latter's 
imagination.  After  some  cogi- 
tation he  mounted  his  mule, 
and  set  off  to  visit  the  Inspector 
at  Sarafia,  the  chief  town  of 
the  Mudiria. 

Hercules  White,  Inspector  of 
the  Mudiria,  had  been  imported 
from  Oxford.  As  an  under- 
graduate he  had  staunchly  up- 
held the  doctrine  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Man ;  and  at  the  Union 
debates  he  had  constantly 
affirmed  that  the  continuous 
subjection  of  Eastern  people  to 
the  Anglo  -  Saxon  race  was 
detrimental  to  the  moral  wel- 
fare of  both.  His  friends, 
therefore,  were  shocked  when 
he  announced  his  intention  of 
joining  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment Civil  Service,  although 
they  conceded  that  Oxford's 
loss  would  be  Egypt's  gain. 
White,  however,  soon  ceased  to 
share  any  such  illusions. 

The  tale  unfolded  by  the 
Pasha  was  peculiar.  It  ap- 
peared that  he  apprehended, 
on  the  following  Saturday,  an 
attack  by  brigands  upon  his 
estate  at  Ekait,  a  district  to 
the  north  of  Mahal;  and  he 
earnestly  desired  that  the  In- 
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speotor  himself  should  spend 
that  night  at  the  farm,  in 
order  to  make  sure  of  the 
arrest  of  its  assailants.  White 
had  no  doubt  that  such  gentry 
actually  existed  in  Ekait  dis- 
trict; but  he  had  understood 
also  that  his  visitor  maintained 
friendly  and  profitable  relations 
with  them.  It  was  possible, 
of  course,  that  he  and  his 
friends  had  now  fallen  out,  and 
that  this  was  a  trap  laid  to 
crush  them.  So  while  the 
story  had  to  be  accepted  with 
reserve,  he  saw  no  harm  in  giv- 
ing a  promise  that  he  would 
accompany  the  Pasha  to  Ekait 
on  the  day  fixed.  The  latter, 
inwardly  amazed  at  the  sim- 
plicity of  British  officials,  took 
the  next  train  to  Ekait,  where 
he  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in 
arranging  with  his  servant  the 
details  of  a  convincing  act  of 
brigandage. 

In  the  meantime,  the  other 
conspirator  also  had  been  re- 
flecting over  the  situation; 
and  by  some  queer  mental  pro- 
cess he  felt  that  his  chief  re- 
quirement at  this  moment  was 
a  little  moral  support.  So  he 
proceeded  to  drop  sundry  hints 
to  Ayeesha,  his  wife,  of  the 
exalted  fortune  in  store  for  him ; 
and  in  a  short  time  she  was 
acquainted  with  the  details  of 
the  plot,  and  was  as  ambitious 
for  its  success  as  her  husband. 
Now  it  happened  that  Fatima 
was  paying  one  of  her  periodic 
visits  to  Mahal ;  and  from  the 
day  of  the  girl's  arrival  in 
the  village,  Ayeesha  had  been 


in  a  state  of  veiled  irritation  at 
the  airs  displayed  by  this  sup- 
erior young  person.  In  the 
news,  therefore,  of  her  husband, 
Ayeesha  saw  a  pleasing  way  of 
checking  Fatima's  pride.  So 
assuming  the  habra,  she  picked 
her  way  to  the  Omda's  house. 
The  two  ladies  exchanged  some 
formal,  and  untruthful,  com- 
pliments; and  after  the  visit 
had  lasted  a  few  minutes 
Ayeesha  stood  up  to  go. 

"  At  your  next  visit  to  Mahal, 
O  Bint  1  Fatima,"  she  said, 
"many  changes  will  have  taken 
place." 

"The  world  does  not  stand 
still,  like  Mahal,  O  Sitt  Aye- 
esha," was  the  pert  reply.  "  Yet, 
no  doubt,  you  speak  only  the 
truth ;  for  I  do  not  think  to  see 
Mahal  until  three  years  have 
passed." 

"  Three !  "  cried  Ayeesha. 

"  Yes ;  perhaps  four  even.  I 
have  been  recently  chosen  to  go 
to  Inghilterra,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Government."  Ayeesha  sat 
down  heavily.  Such  a  distinc- 
tion as  this  would  shed  lustre 
upon  any  hareem.  So  Ayeesha 
sped  her  Parthian  arrow. 

"Congratulations.  It  is  well 
that  you  should  succeed;  for 
when  you  return  a  '  Mees,'  your 
father  no  longer  will  be 
Omda." 

"How  so?  He  cannot  yet 
resign,  seeing  that  his  son  has 
but  eighteen  years  of  age."  2 

"There  is  no  talk  of  resigna- 
tion, but  of  dismissal ;  and  my 
husband  is  to  be  named  in  his 
place." 


1  Married  women  enjoy  the  prefix  of  Silt,  and  unmarried  girls  that  of  Bint,  in 
Egypt. 

2  No  man  under  age  can  be  appointed  Omda. 
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"Sheikh  Ibrahim !"  sneered 
Fabima.  "You  lie,  Sitt  Aye- 
esha.  The  Inspector  would 
not  permit  it." 

"  Inspector ! "  scornfully  re- 
turned the  other.  "  What  has 
that  son  of  an  infidel  (curse  his 
father  ! )  to  do  with  the  choice 
of  Omda  of  Mahal  ?  His  Ex- 
cellency the  Pasha  (upon  whose 
head  be  all  blessings)  has 
already  made  known  to  Ibra- 
him his  will  upon  the  matter. 
Listen,  O  Fatima,  to  what  I 
foretell  The  great  white  train 
will  be  stopped  without  orders 
on  Saturday  night,  and  the 
Inglezi  of  Cairo  will  blame  your 
father  for  neglect.  He  will  be 
dismissed,  my  husband  will 
reign  in  his  stead,  and  Mahal 
will  be  happy." 

Like  other  ladies  under  simi- 
lar conditions,  Ayeesha  had 
allowed  her  jealousy  to  over- 
power discretion.  Ninety-nine 
per  cent  of  Egyptian  women 
would  have  paid  no  further 
attention  to  the  speaker's  words. 
But  Fatima's  wits  had  been 
sharpened  in  Cairo,  and  she 
left  her  father  no  peace  until 
he  had  promised  to  acquaint 
the  Inspector  with  Ayeesha's 
threats. 

Thus  it  came  about  that 
Hercules  White  within  twenty- 
four  hours  received  a  second 
visitor  from  Mahal.  It  cost 
him  some  time  and  patience 
before  he  grasped  the  gist  of  the 
Omda's  rambling  narrative, 
interspersed  with  stories  of 
ancient  village  intrigues,  in 
which  His  Excellency  Darab 
Nishan  Pasha  invariably 
figured  prominently.  White 
asked  himself  again  and  again 
whether  there  could  be  any  con- 


nection between  the  forth- 
coming brigandage  at  Ekait 
and  the  wrecking  of  the  train 
at  Mahal  In  Upper  Egypt,  of 
course,  all  things  were  possible ; 
and  it  was  decidedly  suspicious 
that  the  day  of  the  week  selected 
in  either  case  was  the  same. 
But  to  destroy  a  train- de> luxe, 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  an  Omda, 
was  like  throwing  out  a  whale 
to  catch  a  sprat.  In  the  end, 
he  decided  that  his  movements 
should  depend  upon  the  Pasha. 
If  the  latter  did  come  on  Satur- 
day, White  would  accompany 
him  to  Ekait,  and  there  await 
developments.  In  the  mean- 
time, he  concluded  he  would 
consult  Greenfield,  the  District 
Superintendent  of  Traffic,  State 
Railways.  Greenfield  was  in- 
terested, and  readily  undertook 
to  help. 

"The  safety  of  the  train  is 
the  first  consideration,"  he  re- 
marked. 

"Of  course,"  replied  White ; 
"but  can't  we  combine  that 
and  yet  catch  the  Pasha,  sup- 
posing the  Omda's  information 
is  correct  ?  " 

"  Well,  let  me  see.  Train  81 
— that's  the  de  luxe,  you  know 
— is  timed  to  arrive  at  Ekait  at 
8  P.M.,  and  runs  through  Mahal 
without  stopping.  Your  Omda 
says  that  the  attempt  to  derail 
the  train  will  be  made  just 
south  of  Mahal,  doesn't  he? 
H'm,  H'm,"  and  he  mused  a 
moment.  "  I'll  tell  you  what  we 
can  do.  If  your  suspicions  are 
correct,  we'll  give  His  Excel- 
lency the  fright  of  his  life,  and 
perhaps  even  get  a  confession 
from  him.  If  they  are  ground- 
less, well,  you  may  have  to 
answer  a  charge  of  illegal 
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arrest.     Do   you  stick  at  that 
responsibility  ?  " 

"  Not  a  bit,"  was  the  cheerful 
reply.  And  the  District  Super- 
intendent proceeded  to  expound 
his  plan. 

Saturday  morning  sawDarab 
Nishan  Pasha  hurrying  to 
Sarafia,  where  he  waited,  fum- 
ing and  anxious,  until  Hercules 
White  had  completed  a  leisurely 
toilet  and  breakfast.  Presently 
he  welcomed  his  visitor.  "  Good 
morning,  your  Excellency,"  he 
said.  "How  is  the  cattle 
plague  at  Mahal?" 

Since  the  unfortunate  contre- 
temps already  narrated,  this 
was  the  last  subject  of  con- 
versation which  the  Pasha 
would  prefer  to  discuss;  but 
concealing  his  irritation  he 
replied,  "All  finished;  all 
gone.  Thanks  be  to  God,  and 
to  the  Inglezi.  Ah,  where 
should  we  Egyptians  be  with- 
out the  help  of  your  honourable 
country,  O  Excellency  ?  At  this 
very  moment  am  not  I  implor- 
ing you  to  proceed  without  delay 
to  Ekait?  Do  not  fail  your 
favourite  servant  in  the  hour 
of  his  need,  but  come  with 
many  police  and  loaded  fire- 
arms. For  the  work  is 
dangerous. " 

"What  about  you,  Pasha?" 

"I  leave  you  not.  Is  it 
meet  that  I,  a  poor  but  brave 
man,  should  desert  his  only 
protector?  No;  a  thousand 
times,  no.  I  accompany  you, 
and  when  the  brigands  advance, 
I  fire  my  gun  at  your  side- 
so,"  and  the  Pasha  levelled  his 
walking-stick  to  the  height  of 
his  waist. 

The  two  moved  off  to   the 
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railway  station,  where  a  smart 
young  officer  and  four  police- 
men awaited  them.     On  arriv- 
ing at   Ekait,  they  found  the 
house    in    a   terrible   state   of 
confusion ;  for  the  information 
given  had  been  incorrect,  and 
the  brigandage  had  taken  place 
on  the  preceding  evening.  Cup- 
boards   had    been     ransacked, 
tables    and    beds    overthrown, 
and  everything  of  value  carried 
off.      Astonishment   and   rage 
were  depicted   upon   the    face 
of  the  owner.    He  stormed  and 
wept   alternatively,   while  the 
caretaker  and  the  farm-servants 
vociferously  called  upon  heaven 
to  witness  that  their  assailants 
were  as  numerous  as  the  sands 
of  the  desert.     Little  by  little, 
a  more  or  less  connected  nar- 
rative was  extracted.     It  ap- 
peared that  the  caretaker  had 
been    awakened    at    midnight 
by  the  sound  of  men's  voices, 
demanding  admittance.    While 
the  farm   hands   were   intimi- 
dated by  a  constant  fusilade, 
some  of  the  band  broke  down 
the   door    and   plundered    the 
house  of  its  contents.     Empty 
cartridge-cases  were   produced 
to   support    these    statements, 
and  White  himself  picked  up 
several,    still     lying     on     the 
ground  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
house.     As  the   district  police 
had   not    arrived,   he   directed 
his  own  officer  to  open  a  Proces 
Verbal.       While     the     formal 
inquiry  was  proceeding,  White 
examined  carefully  the  empty 
cartridge  cases,  and  was  slightly 
surprised  to  find  that  they  were 
identically  the  same  make.    At 
that    moment    he  chanced   to 
look  up  at  the  window.     In  a 
corner  of  the  garden  the  Pasha 
2  Y 
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and  his  servant  were  hold- 
ing an  animated  conversation. 
With  nothing  but  intuition  to 
guide  him,  he  determined  to 
make  a  systematic  search  of 
the  house  at  onoe.  In  the 
kitchen  stood  a  large  water- jar. 
White  turned  it  upside  down, 
and  some  cartridges  fell  rat- 
tling to  the  ground.  He  picked 
up  one  and  compared  it  with 
an  empty  case.  They  were 
precisely  alike.  White  whistled 
softly :  he  began  to  see  day- 
light. Replacing  the  jar,  he 
dropped  both  oases  in  his 
pocket,  and  proceeded  to  look 
for  the  inevitable  gun.  Having 
tried  all  possible  hiding-places 
inside  the  house  without  any 
success,  he  turned  his  attention 
to  the  garden.  There  his  eye 
fell  upon  an  orange-tree,  the 
earth  at  the  base  apparently 
having  been  disturbed  recently. 
White  turned  over  a  sod  or 
two  with  his  foot,  and  at  a 
few  inches  below  the  surface 
a  gun  lay  buried.  He  examined 
its  barrel.  As  he  anticipated, 
it  was  badly  fouled. 

"  Nevermind,  Ahmed  Effendi, 
taking  down  further  evidence,1' 
he  said  to  the  police  officer  as 
he  turned  to  the  house.  "I 
have  found  this  gun.  I  want 
you  to  ask  the  caretaker 
whether  he  is  its  owner." 

After  a  full  hour  of  threats 
and  adjurations  from  the 
police  officer,  the  caretaker 
reluctantly  admitted  the  fact. 

"Ask  him,  then,  why  he 
buried  the  gun?" 

This  question  gave  rise  to 
another  animated  scene,  the 
caretaker,  firstly,  denying  that 
he  had  concealed  the  gun,  and 
secondly,  admitting  that  if  he 


had  done  so  it  was  from  fear 
that  the  police  would  confis- 
cate it. 

"Does  he  know  the  owner 
of  these  cartridges?"  asked 
White,  producing  the  cases 
which  he  had  found  in  the 
water  -jar.  With  oaths  and 
protestations  the  caretaker  de- 
clared that  never  in  his  life 
had  he  seen  cartridges  of  their 
description. 

"Perhaps  your  Excellency,'* 
continued  White,  "may  re- 
cognise them?"  The  Pasha 
took  the  oases  in  his  hand. 
"No,"  he  answered;  "what 
should  I,  a  man  of  peace,  know 
of  bullet*?  No  doubt  the 
brigands  have  left  them." 

"Very  well,  Ahmed  Effendi, 
it  seems  we  can  do  no  more. 
I  recommend  you  to  arrest  the 
caretaker.  If  you'd  like  to 
know  my  opinion,"  he  con- 
tinued, turning  towards  the 
Pasha,  and  looking  him  full  in 
the  face,  "I  believe  that  the 
only  brigand  on  these  premises 
last  night  was  your  own  care- 
taker. I  am  very  much  afraid, 
Excellency,  that  he  misunder- 
stood your  instructions  as  to 
the  date."  The  Pasha  started. 
Recovering  himself,  he  thun- 
dered, "O  Muhammad,  son  of 
a  dog  that  you  are,  what  is 
?> 


"By  Allah,  I  swear  that 
armed  robbers  fired  continu- 
ously during  the  night.  You 
fellows,"  he  cried,  appealing  to 
the  others,  "bear  me  witness 
that  I  speak  the  truth." 

"  Yes,  Muhammad,  we  heard 
bourn  -  bourn  from  midnight 
until  dawn.  Our  ears  are 
still  deafened  with  the  noise." 

"And  you    know  well    the 
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difference  between  the  gentle 
report  of  my  gun  and  the 
bourn  -  bourn  of  last  night  ?  " 

"That  we  cannot  tell;  for 
we  are  poor  men,  and  un- 
accustomed to  firearms/' 

"  Ah,  my  brothers,  you  must 
remember  the  ping-ping  of  my 
gun.  You,  O  Mansur,  re- 
marked it,  when  I  was  shoot- 
ing the  pigeons  last  week." 

"Write  that  down,  Ahmed 
Effendi,"  broke  in  White. 
"He  states  now  that  he  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  using  the 
gun  recently.  Well,  I  think 
that  is  all  we  can  do  at 
present,"  he  continued,  getting 
up  from  his  chair.  "  You'll 
return  in  the  train,  Pasha, 
with  us?" 

His  Excellency  made  a  ges- 
ture of  dissent. 

"Oh,  I  think  you'd  better. 
It  will  be  awkward  for  you  to 
stay  here  alone,  as  your  people, 
at  least,  must  accompany  us. 
Besides,  the  brigands  may  come 
again  to  fetch  their  unused 
cartridges."  White  paused  a 
moment,  and  then  added,  "On 
your  own  head,  then,  be  the 
responsibility.  However,  you 
must  see  us  safely  to  the  rail- 
way station."  The  Pasha 
bowed,  and  from  that  moment 
he  became  cheerful  again. 
During  the  ride  to  the  station 
he  commented  warmly  upon 
the  benefits  which  the  British 
occupation  had  conferred  upon 
his  country.  Thence  he  slid 
easily  into  a  recital  of  his  own 
virtues,  laying  especial  stress 
upon  the  rare  courage  which 
he  had  displayed  in  giving  in- 
formation to  the  Inspector  of 
the  projected  crime.  Incident- 
ally he  criticised  his  fellow 


Notables  severely  for  their 
lack  of  public  spirit,  a  quality 
which  he,  Darab  Nishan  Pasha, 
placed  higher  than  any  other 
virtue.  At  the  end  of  the  ride, 
he  begged  the  Inspector  to 
attach  no  weight  to  any  state- 
ment which  the  caretaker 
might  make  at  the  inquiry  on 
the  following  day. 

The  tram-de-luxe,  consisting 
of  white-painted  sleeping-  and 
dining-cars,  ran  into  Ekait  five 
minutes  behind  scheduled  time. 
As  the  train  drew  up,  Green- 
field stepped  out  of  an  In- 
spector's travelling  carriage, 
coupled  behind  the  leading 
brake-van. 

"  The  Pasha  is  here  all  right, 
I  see,"  he  remarked  to  White. 
u  One  moment ;  I  want  to  say 
a  word  to  the  driver."  He 
was  back  at  once,  and  address- 
ing the  stationmaster.  "Run, 
Etfendi,"  he  said,  "  and  see  if 
the  tail  lights  are  burning 
properly.  Look  sharp  ;  we  are 
already  five  minutes  late." 

The  Coptic  stationmaster 
walked  importantly  to  the  rear 
of  the  train,  and,  assisted  by 
his  staff,  swung  himself 
heavily  on  to  the  permanent 
way.  In  the  meantime,  White 
and  Greenfield  had  closed  round 
the  Pasha,  who  was  standing 
at  the  opened  door  of  the 
travelling  car. 

"  Now  then,"  whispered 
Greenfield,  "I'll  start  the 
train,  while  the  station  staff 
are  examining  the  lamps." 

"Better  change  your  mind, 
Excellency,  and  return  with 
us.  Really,  no?  Well,  I  think 
you  had.  In  with  him,  Green- 
field," and  before  the  Egyptian 
could  utter  a  syllable  of  pro- 
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teat,  he  found  himself  lying  on 
the  floor  of  the  oar  with  the 
doer  securely  looked. 

The  train  was  moving 
rapidly  before  the  Pasha  re- 
covered his  breath.  "  Oh,  you 
son  of  a  dog.  Curse  your 
father  and  mother,"  he 
screamed  at  White.  "I'll 
write  to  Lord  Cromer.  I'll 
have  you  dismissed  from  the 

Government,  I'll ,"  but  at 

this  moment  he  realised  that 
the  train  was  no  longer  at 
Ekait.  "Stop  the  train,1'  he 
yelled,  "stop  the  train,  I  say, 
at  onoe,  you  sons  of  English 
pigs.  You  don't  know  what 
is  going  to  happen,"  and  he 
made  a  rush  at  the  door. 
Greenfield  caught  him  round 
the  waist,  and  swung  him  on 
a  seat. 

"What's  in  store  for  us  is 
in  store  for  you  also,  my  friend. 
What's  the  matter?" 

The  Pasha  glared,  and  swal- 
lowed an  imprecation.  Then 
he  asked,  "Where  does  the 
train  stop  next?" 

"At  Sarafia," 

"By  Allah,  this  must  not 
be,"  he  shrieked,  leaping  from 
his  seat.  "  You  must  cause 
me  to  descend  at  Mahal.  I 
have  business  there  to-night, 
important  affairs,  which  I  may 
not  postpone  until  to-morrow." 

"That's  curious.  A  few 
minutes  ago  you  were  deter- 
mined to  spend  to-night  at 
Ekait." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  had  forgotten." 
The  speaker  changed  his  tone. 
"O  Excellency,"  he  said  to 
Greenfield,  "let  me  speak  a 
word  to  you  in  private." 

"  Don't  mind  me,"  murmured 
White. 


"Stop  the  train  at  Mahal, 
and  I  give  you  £1 

"My  dear  Pasha,"  began 
Greenfield. 

"  I  am  a  poor  man,"  whined 
the  other.  A  spasm  of  fear 
contracted  his  face.  "I  will 
say  £200." 

"It's  no  use  trying  to  bribe 
me,  my  good  friend.  Tell  us 
the  reason  for  your  anxiety, 
and  I  will  see  what  I  can  do." 

"  Oh,  let  me  descend,  let  me 
descend,"  wailed  the  prisoner, 
sinking  on  his  knees,  "  I  do  not 
wish  to  die:  I  have  so  many 
good  works  yet  to  accomplish." 
Suddenly  he  asked,  "  Where  is 
the  carriage  placed  in  the  train, 
O  District  Superintendent  ?  " 

"Right  behind  the  engine." 

"  Then  I  must  tell ;  there  is 
no  escape.  Listen,  and  stop 
the  train  for  Allah's  sake." 

White  motioned  to  the  police 
officer  to  take  down  the  state- 
ment. 

"The  Omda  of  Mahal  is  a 
bad  man,  whom  I  have  tried 
to  guide  into  righteous  ways. 
Between  him  and  Ibrahim, 
Sheikh  El  Balad,  also  a  bad 
man,  exists  great  hatred.  I 
do  not  cease  to  try  to  reconcile 
them,  but  without  avail, — write 
that  down  also,  Ahmed  E  ffendi," 
he  observed  in  parenthesis, — "it 
will  show  that,  even  when  my 
body  is  in  danger,  I  am  still 
mindful  of  my  duty  towards 
the  Government" 

"  Only  five  minutes  to 
Mahal,"  said  Greenfield,  look- 
ing at  his  watch. 

"Then  to-night  this  wicked 
Sheikh  El  Balad  desires  to 
destroy  our  train  in  order  to 
ruin  his  enemy  the  Omda. 
For  this  purpose  he  has  stolen 
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timber  from  me  to  build  ob- 
structions upon  the  iron  rail. 
I  swear  it.  Now,  Effendim,  I 
implore  you  to  stop  the  train, 
and  allow  this  poor  man  to  go 
in  peaca" 

Greenfield  jumped  to  the 
communicating  cord  and 
jerked  it.  The  train  began 
to  feel  at  once  the  pressure 
of  the  brakes,  and  pulled  up 
with  a  sudden  jar  alongside 
the  platform  of  Mahal  station. 
A  sleepy  railway  official  ap- 
peared, and  stared  with  sur- 
prise at  the  sudden  halt  of  the 
train-de-lture.  He  stared  even 
harder  when  he  saw  Darab 
Nishan  Pasha,  held  by  two 
Englishmen,  advancing  to- 
wards him. 

"Wait  a  bit,"  exclaimed  the 
District  Superintendent,  loos- 
ing his  hold  of  the  prisoner. 
"Til  get  my  trolley,  and  will 
go  ahead  of  the  train  to  re- 
connoitre." 

The  trolley  was  placed  on 
the  rails,  and  started  at  once. 

"Gently,"  cried  the  District 
Superintendent  to  his  trolley- 
boys,  as  he  swung  a  railway 
lamp  to  the  front 

"What's  that  in  front?" 
said  White,  peering  into  the 
obscurity  of  the  night.  "Bos 


— enough,"  and  the  trolley 
halted  at  a  formidable  ob- 
struction, consisting  of  two 
logs  lashed  crosswise,  and 
secured  to  the  permanent  way 
by  wooden  pegs  driven  into 
the  ground.  Sheikh  Ibrahim 
had  improved  upon  his  chief's 
instructions. 

"Of  all  devilish  contriv- 
ances ! "  ejaculated  the  District 
Superintendent.  "  Oh,  Pasha, 
you  and  your  friends  of  Mahal 
have  most  accursed  imagina- 
tions." 

The  great  convict  prison  of 
Cairo  presents  many  points  of 
interest  to  the  students  of 
human  nature,  not  the  least 
being  the  equanimity  with 
which  some  of  the  inmates 
support  their  misfortunes. 
One  convict  attracts  special 
attention,  not  only  on  account 
of  his  dignified  bearing,  but 
also  for  the  respect  which  he 
commands  from  his  fellow- 
sufferers.  And  if  fame  is  to 
be  acquired  within  a  prison's 
walls,  it  may  surely  be  ac- 
corded to  a  Pasha,  who  would 
cheerfully  have  destroyed  a 
train-de-luxe  in  order  to  grat- 
ify his  spite  against  a  humble 
Omda.  P.  G.  ELGOOD. 
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GEORGE    WENDERN    GAVE    A    PARTY. 


BY    JOHN    INGLIS. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


A  QUARTER  of  an  hour  later 
Joe  Parker  oame.  He  was  in 
high  spirits,  evidently  full  of 
a  matter  that  he  considered 
important,  and  delighted  to 
see  her. 

"Good  evening,  marm,"  he 
said.  He  always  found  it 
difficult  to  drop  the  "mann" 
at  the  beginning  of  an  inter- 
view. "  I'm  glad  to  be  here 
again.  I'd  have  oome  earlier, 
but '  He  stopped  mys- 
teriously. "I  hope  you  got 
my  post  -  card  from  Yar- 
mouth ?  " 

"Oh  yes;  and  it's  so  nice 
to  see  you,  dear  Mr  Parker." 
She  put  out  her  hand,  and 
tried  not  to  wince  at  the 
strong  grip  he  gave  it. 

"They  tell  me  that  George 
has  been  back  and  gone  out 
again.  But  what's  all  this 
fuss  about  out  yonder?"  He 
nodded  in  the  direction  of 
the  hall.  "They  seem  to  be 
doing  something  pretty  ex- 
tensive in  the  way  of  table- 
laying  ;  there  are  flowers 
enough  to  stock  a  market  - 
garden." 

He  was  looking  with  sur- 
prise at  her  face.  It  showed 
signs  of  the  agitation  she  had 
been  going  through ;  perhaps 
that  was  why  he  still  held 
her  hand,  for  it  was  not  the 
sort  of  thing  Joe  Parker  did. 


And  it  was  Wendern's  affairs, 
not  Mrs  Berwick,  that  filled 
his  thoughts  at  the  moment. 

"There's  going  to  be  a 
supper-party  at  eleven  o'clock," 
she  explained.  "Mr  Wendern 
wants  you  to  oome  to  it.  He 
told  me  to  invite  you." 

"George  always  does  some- 
thing you  wouldn't  expect.  I 
should  have  thought  it  was 
about  the  last  day  he  would 
have  oared  for  party-giving — 
but  what's  upsetting  you? 
You  don't  look  up  to  much  ; 
nothing  happened — to  George, 
I  mean?" 

"I'm  not  up  to  much — I'm 
so  frightened  and  unhappy." 
She  tried  not  to  shiver  with 
the  dread  that  possessed  her, 
and  hesitated  before  she  put 
it  into  words. 

"Well,  but  don't  take  it  aa 
badly  as  that — buck  up." 

"I  will." 

"Look  here,"  he  went  on, 
"  there  are  a  few  loose  dia- 
monds in  my  pocket " 

"Oh "  Her  lips  refused 

to  articulate. 

"You  heard  what  I  said, 
didn't  you?" 

"Yes,  dear  Mr  Parker,  I 
heard — the  diamonds?" 

"And  —  well,  I've  not  seen 
a  woman  I'd  like  better  to 
have  a  bit  of  gold  put  round 
them  for." 
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She  struggled  again  to  whip 
up  her  spirits,  and  managed 
to  give  a  sickly  smile.  "I've 
not  seen  a  man  I'd  like  better 
to  wear  them  for,"  she  said. 

"Then  that's  agreed." 

"  Oh,  but  everything  is  going 
wrong — I'm  so  unhappy,"  she 
repeated  helplessly. 

"  You're  getting  nervous, 
that's  what  it  is,"  he  answered 
in  his  strong  kindly  voioe. 
"I  expect  George  is  down  on 
his  luck.  He's  had  his  cable, 
I  suppose?" 

"I  don't  know.  Something 
came.  He  didn't  tell  me 
whether  it  was  a  telegram 
or  the  cable,  and  I  was  afraid 
to  ask." 

"Well,  the  Dock  case  is 
finished, — verdict  against  him, 
heavy  costs." 

It  took  her  by  the  throat. 
A  cry  escaped  her.  "Against 
him  ?  Oh,  no,  no ! — are  you 
sure?" 

"It's  in  the  evening  paper, 
—  you'd  better  look."  He 
went  towards  the  one  lying 
on  the  sofa. 

"It's  not  there.  I  looked 
all  through  it." 

"It's  an  early  edition,"— he 
threw  it  aside, — "you'll  find 
it  in  the  next  one  ;  that's 
where  I  saw  it.  No  one 
reckoned  it  would  go  that 
way." 

"Oh,  what  will  he  do?" 
She  broke  down  utterly  and 
sobbed. 

He  liked  her  for  it.  "This 
is  a  nice  woman,"  he  thought. 
"  She's  got  a  heart,  and  keeps 
it  in  working  order." 

"Oh,  dear  Mr  Wendern!" 
she  wailed. 

He     watched     her     distress 


almost  triumphantly.  "Look 
here,"  he  said,  "don't  you 
fret  ;  it  doesn't  matter — 
doesn't  matter  a  lost 
button." 

"But  it  does — it's  so  cruel 
— you  don't  know  what 
he  is." 

"I  can  make  a  good  guess 
— guess  even  what  he  is  to  a 
woman." 

She  dried  her  tears,  but  her 
brain  whirled.  "But  you  don't 
understand,"  she  said  vehe- 
mently. "  He  meant  to  pay 
every  one  —  people  belonging 
to  the  Syndicate  and  all  sorts 
of  other  people  —  now  —  to- 
night ;  they  were  to  have 
supper  here  first,  and  then— 
that's  what  this  party  means." 

"  Well !  George  was  always 
a  maniac,  but  I  never  thought 
he  would  count  his  chickens 
before  they  were  hatched  in 
this  fashion.  How  did  he 
think  he  was  going  to  get 
the  money  if  he  wasn't  sure 
of  the  Dock  verdict,  and  that's 
been  going  off  the  rails  for 
him  the  last  day  or  two?" 

It  seemed  part  of  the  cruelty 
of  the  hour  that  he  should  take 
it  so  easily.  "There's  a  man 
downstairs  —  a  man  in  pos- 
session,"— it  had  a  frightening 
sound  to  her,  but  it  only 
seemed  to  amuse  him. 

"Hi! — George  is  going  the 
whole  way  along  while  he's 
about  it." 

"  But  if  things  are  wrong 
with  the  Syndicate  and  the 
Dock  verdict  is  against  him, 
he  must  be  ruined." 

"  Yes,  George  is  about  ruined, 
I  can  tell  you.  Where  has  he 
gone,  do  you  happen  to 
know?" 
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"To  the  Grosvenor  Hotel 
— to  meet  some  one." 

"  Of  course,  I  ought  to  have 
remembered,  but  I've  been 
taken  up  with  something  just  as 
exciting  as  George's  business." 

"He  said  he  had  an  appoint- 
ment with  Mr  Lant — he  told 
me  to  tell  you  so." 

"Why,  yes,  he  wrote  about 
it  —  told  me  himself,  but  I'd 
forgotten.  Well,  he  won't  find 
Lant.  He  took  a  train  for 
Southampton  as  soon  as  he 
heard  the  Derryford  verdict." 

"  But  there's  a  meeting  of  the 
Syndicate  to-morrow — I  saw 
one  of  the  notices  lying  about." 

"  Lant  won't  be  there.  He's 
given  it  the  slip,  and  means 
George  to  have  it  out  with 
them  alone." 

"  Oh,  it's  too  much,  it's  too 
much  !  "  she  wrung  her  hands. 

"  Look  here,  Mrs  Berwick,  I 
tell  you  again  not  to  worry  so ; 
it's  just  waste  of  good  living 
time." 

"  But  all  sorts  of  people  are 
coming  to  this  mad  party — 
coming  to  be  paid,  they  ex- 
pect it,  he  told  me  so;  it  is 
why  he  asked  them."  Then 
the  meaning  of  the  terror  that 
had  possessed  her  suggested 
itself.  "He  means,  if  every- 
thing goes  wrong,  to  kill  him- 
self— perhaps  he  has  already — 
I  know  it — I  know  it  now,  for 
he  took  something  from  that 
drawer,  —  his  pistols  were  in 
there.  He  meant  to  kill  Lant 
if  things  went  wrong,  but  if 

Lant  has  gone,  he'll "  she 

couldn't  put  it  into  words 
again. 

"Well?" 

"  Oh,  don't  you  understand," 
she  cried,  maddened  and  terri- 


fied, "he  means  to  shoot  him- 
self." 

"  Not  he.  George  is  made  of 
finer  stuff  than  that." 

"  I  can't  think  why  he  wants 
me  to  receive  the  guest*  and 
bring  them  down  if  he  it  not 
back."  She  told  him  of  the 
telephone  message. 

"When  did  he  start?" 

"Three-quarters  of  an  hour 
before  you  came." 

"  Has  he  got  the  motor  out?  " 

"Yen— he  went  in  it." 

"Wouldn't  take  him  more 
than  ten  minutes  to  get  there," 
Parker  said  thoughtfully.  "  He 
ought  to  be  back  here  again. 
It's  that  telephone  business  I 
don't  understand.  What  the 
mischief  is  he  after?" 

"Hark—  '  she  said  sud- 
denly, "  I  thought  I  heard  the 
door." 

Parker  went  to  the  hall, 
opened  the  front  door,  and 
looked  out.  He  came  back 
shaking  his  head.  "He's  not 
there.  Look  here,  I  think  I'd 
better  go  after  him ;  I'll  track 
him,  trust  me.  Perhaps  he's 
gone  to  his  club.  Anyhow. 
you  may  be  sure  of  one  thing, 
Mrs  Berwick,  I'll  bring  him 
back  safe  and  sound."  But 
his  face  had  grown  long  and 
anxious.  "I  believe  I'd  give 
my  life  for  George,"  he  added. 

"And  I  would" 

"Then  there  are  two  of  us 
who'd  do  it" 

"You  do  love  him,"  she  said 
with  a  spasm  of  relief  at  some- 
thing  being  done.  "  I  can  feel 
that." 

"Why,  yes,  there  isn't  any 
doubt  about  it" 

"And  I  don't  wonder,  he's 
so  good." 
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"He's  good  enough — a  flick 
of  the  devil  in  him  too,  and 
he's  all  the  better  for  it." 

"Every  one  is.  I  wouldn't 
be  wholly  good  myself  for  all 
the  world." 

"Well,  you  don't  look  it" 

"Oh "  she  gave  a  sorry 

little  laugh  as  she  walked  with 
him  to  the  door. 

"  But  I  shouldn't  mind  tak- 
ing you  further  ?  "  He  stopped 
and  put  his  hand  on  her 
shoulder  with  heavy  affection. 

"I  shouldn't  mind  going. 
Find  George  Wendern,  save 
him — bring  him  back,  and  I'll 
do  anything  in  the  world  for 
you." 

"That's  agreed— eh?" 

"Yes,  yes she  was 

hurrying  him  away. 

"  I'll  do  it,"  he  repeated  ;  he 
was  in  the  hall,  on  the  door- 
step now:  "you'll  see — and 
look  here,  you  shall  give  me  a 
kiss  if  I  do,"  he  turned  away 
sheepishly,  he  was'  unaccus- 
tomed to  love-making.  "But 
I  wonder  what  the  mischief 
he's  after,"  he  added  anxiously 
to  himself  as  he  left  the  house 
and  hailed  a  taxi. 

She  sat  down  again  with  her 
hands  clasped  and  listened — 
listened.  It  wasn't  possible  to 
hear  things  passing  the  front 
of  the  house,  but  the  room  door 
was  open,  and  a  hoot  or  some 
extra  sound  from  a  motor 
might  penetrate  to  ears  as  keen 
as  hers  were  now  ;  and  she  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  hall,  she 
would  see  him  enter. 

"  Oh,  if  he  would  come,  if  he 
would  come ! " 

But  there  was  no  sign. 
Gradually  she  grew  calmer; 
Parker's  visit  and  his  attitude 


towards  Wendern  had  done 
her  good.  If  he  found  him  all 
would  be  well. 

"There's  nothing  to  be  gained 
by  worrying,"  she  said  at  last, 
"  and  if  I  have  to  receive  these 
men  I  must  pull  myself  to- 
gether." 

She  looked  in  at  the  dining- 
room  once  more.  They  were 
busy  removing  the  little  plat- 
form that  had  been  erected  for 
the  band.  Rogers  explained 
that  the  leader  had  been  and 
said  that  the  music  would  be 
too  loud ;  it  had  better  be  put 
on  the  landing  half-way  to- 
wards the  drawing-room,  where 
a  space  projected  roofed  in  with 
glass.  There  were  palms,  low 
much-cushioned  seats,  and  brass 
hanging-lamps  there  that  gave 
it  a  somewhat  cheap  Eastern 
suggestion. 

"  Yes,  I  think  it  will  be  much 
better,"  she  said,  and  stood  for 
a  little  time  aimlessly  watching 
the  change  being  effected. 

Eight  o'clock  struck.  "You'll 
want  your  dinner,  ma'am,  even 
if  you  are  coming  in  to  supper. 
It  will  be  ready,  I  expect." 
She  hated  the  familiar  tone 
of  the  servants. 

"  I  don't  want  any.  Or  ask 
them  to  send  me  just  a  little 
soup  to  my  room,  and  to  tell 
me  immediately  if  Mr  Wendern 
returns."  She  went  slowly  up- 
stairs. 

"Looks  a  bit  chippy, "Rogers 
remarked;  "daresay  she  feels 
like  the  rest  of  us.  I  must  say 
I'm  a  good  deal  interested  in 
this  game  myself,  for  I  don't 
see  how  it's  being  played  or 
what  he's  up  to.  But  I  mean 
to  stand  by  him — well,  as  long 
as  it's  possible." 
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Mrs  Berwick  was  utterly 
exhausted,  and  gulped  the 
soup  down  gratefully.  Then 
she  dressed.  She  looked  pale, 
but  pallor  was  becoming  to 
her,  and  the  fright  and  ex- 
citement in  her  eyes  made 
them  bright  and  attractive. 
The  satin  dress  fitted  her 
slim  figure  perfectly,  and  a 
velvet  fillet  round  her  head 
threw  up  the  fairness  of  her 
hair ;  she  drew  a  thin  lace  scarf 
over  her  shoulders,  and  fastened 
it  with  a  glittering  star, — the 
lace  was  softening  and  modest- 
looking,  she  thought. 

Nine  o'clock.  She  was  quite 
ready.  It  was  nearly  dark,  the 
summer  night  was  beginning. 
She  looked  out  of  window — 
her  room  was  a  front  one  on 
tho  third  floor;  she  could  see 
up  and  down  the  main  road. 
Scores  of  motors  whizzed  by, 
their  lights  flashing,  but  none 
stopped  before  the  house,  though 
several  turned  into  the  private 
road  that  runs  in  front  of 
Princes  Gate. 

"Oh,  where  can  he  be?" 
she  cried;  but  again  a  belief  in 
Parker  finding  him  and  making 
things  right  reassured  her ;  and 
she  thought,  not  without  some 
gleam  of  pleasurable  excite- 
ment, of  the  supper-party  and 
the  manner  in  which  she  would 
receive  the  guests  if  it  fell  to 
her  to  do  it. 

But  time  sped  on ;  no  motor 
stopped  before  the  house.  Then 
the  door  of  the  room  behind  her 
— as  she  still  craned  her  neck 
out  of  window — was  opened; 
she  started  and  turned  quickly. 
It  went  through  her  that  al- 
though she  had  not  heard  it, 
nor  seen  any  boy  approach,  a 


telegram  might  have  come  with 
news,  or  the  telephone  brought 
it.  "Oh,  what  is  it?"  she 
asked  the  maid  who  entered. 

"  Miss  FifFer  says  could  you 
possibly  see  her  ?  " 

"MissFiffer!"  What  could 
Katherine  want  at  this  time  of 
night  ?  "  Where  is  she  ?  " 

"  In  the  morning-room  ;  she 
asked  if  she  might  go  there." 

Mrs  Berwick  went  down  to 
her.  The  window  was  still  open 
as  she  had  left  it ;  the  grey 
shadows  seemed  to  come  troop- 
ing in — softly  and  very  swiftly. 
A  small  silk-shaded  lamp  on  the 
writing-table  had  been  switched 
on,  but  there  was  no  other  light. 
Katherine,  tall  and  slight,  was 
standing  halfway  between  the 
door  and  the  window.  She 
wore  a  long  black  chiffon  cloak, 
— it  looked  like  a  dark  cloud 
fallen  from  the  sky  and  wrap- 
ping her  round.  The  evening 
dress  beneath  it  was  evidently 
dark  too,  but  there  were  some 
pearls  round  her  neck  and  in 
her  bosom  a  cluster  of  small 
white  flowers — the  cloak  opened 
and  showed  them.  She  went 
forward  as  Mrs  Berwick  en- 
tered, and  looked  with  surprise 
at  the  grey  satin  and  the  velvet 
bows  with  the  gleaming  paste 
buckles.  "Oh,  do  you  mind 
my  coming — do  forgive  me," 
she  said.  "I  felt  I  must  see 
you,  but  I  will  only  keep  you 
a  minute.  You  are  going  some- 
where?" 

"No.       Mr      Wendern      is 

I  know.  That's  why  I  came. 
It  is  you  that  I  wanted  to  see. 
He  passed  me  near  Victoria 
this  evening — about  half-past 
five,  I  think.  His  face  looked 
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stern  and  very  worried ;  he 
turned  it  away  and  didn't  see 
me;  he  seemed  to  be  coming 
from  the  hotel — not  from  the 
station.  I  oame  back  and  went 
over  to  the  Park  and  sat  there. 
I  should  have  oome  sooner  and 
asked  for  you,  but  I  saw  Mr 
Parker  oome  and  go.  I  went 
in  —  I  had  to,  for  dinner,  or 
mother  would  have  worried, — 
but  I  knew  Mr  Wendern 
wasn't  baok,  and  I  couldn't 
bear  it  any  longer."  She  took 
Mrs  Berwick's  hands  and  drew 
her  down  to  the  sofa.  "  I  want 
you  to  tell  me  about  him;  his 
face  frightened  me,  he  looked 
so  miserable."  She  said  it 
almost  in  a  whisper,  her  voice 
was  full  of  excitement. 

"He  is — he's  heartbroken." 

"  Because  he  has  lost  his  law- 
suit?" 

"  Because — because  of  every- 
thing," Mrs  Berwick  answered, 
hating  the  woman  who  had 
been  false  to  him;  "he  is 
ruined " 

"That's  why  I  came"— she 
held  on  to  the  baok  of  the  sofa 
with  one  hand  and  put  the 
other  to  her  throat — "  we  heard 
it  an  hour  ago."  She  stopped 
for  a  moment  and  threw  her 
head  a  little  way  baok.  Her 
face  looked  very  beautiful,  but 
drawn  and  white  as  if  she 
had  been  going  through  some 
suppressed  torture  of  which 
she  refused  to  speak.  Mrs 
Berwick  saw  it,  and  it  hard- 
ened her. 

"Why  should  you  care?" 
she  asked  coldly.  "  You  are 
not  going  to  marry  him.  You 
don't  love  him." 

"I  do,  I  do— why  should  I 
hide  it  now  or  pretend  ?  "  She 
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leant  forward  and  took  Mrs 
Berwick's  hands.  "We  are 
two  women,  together  and  alone 
— oh,  the  comfort  of  speaking 
out." 

"  But  you  are  going  to  marry 
Lord  Kenton." 

"  No— no,  I'm  not." 

"  Do  you  mean  he  has  broken 
it  off?" 

"I  broke  it  off." 

"You! — but  he's  a  marquis 
now,  he  has  £100,000  a-year." 

"I  know — that's  why." 

"That's  why?"  Mrs  Ber- 
wick could  not  believe  her 
ears. 

"  My  money  isn't  necessary 
to  him  any  longer — why  should 
I  marry  him  ?  " 

"  You  didn't  love  him  ?  " 

Katherine's  voice  was  soft 
and  full  of  passion  as  she 
answered,  "  No,  I  never  loved 
him  —  never  for  a  single 
moment.  I  love  George 
Wendern,  and  no  one  else  in 
the  world.  When  Lord  Derby- 
shire oame  into  the  title  and 
heaps  of  money  from  his  uncle, 
I  told  him  that  there  was  no 
longer  any  need  for  me  to 
marry  him ;  I  had  only  taken 
him  because  I  wanted  my 
fortune  to  be  of  use  in  the 
world.  He  was  away  at  the 
funeral,  but  I  wrote  to  him, 
and  we  had  it  out  this  morn- 
ing, walking  up  and  down  the 
garden.  You  saw  us  ?  I  told 
him  there  was  only  one  man  I 
loved,  and  I  was  breaking  my 
heart  for  him — longing  for  him 
— dying  for  him.  Oh,  is  it  too 
late  —  do  you  think  it's  too 
late?" 

"How  could  you  refuse 
the  man  you  love  ? "  Mrs 
Berwick  was  wonderstruck. 
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"  He  knows — George  Wend- 
ern knows — he  was  very  angry, 
but  he  knows  why  I  did  it — 
and  he's  everything  in  this 
wide  world  to  me,  I  love  him — 
you  can't  dream  how  muoh  I 
love  him." 

"I  can,"  oame  the  quiok 
answer,  "everyone  does,  I 
do " 

"  You  !  "  Katherine  ex- 
olaimed,  and  looked  at  Mrs 
Berwick,  at  the  beautiful  dress 
and  sparkling  ornaments,  and 
then  searohingly  at  her  faoe,  as 
if  asking  whether  there  was  a 
meaning  to  this  elaborate  finery. 
"  You  love  him — does  he  know 
it?" 

"  No,  and  he  never  will.  I 
tell  you,  so  that  you  may  trust 
me.  I'm  going  to  marry  his 
friend,  Joe  Parker,  but  there's 
no  one  in  the  world  like  Mr 
Wendern.  Oh,  if  he  would 
oome  back  safely— 

"Safely?"  Katkerine  echoed, 
taking  alarm  from  the  tone. 
"What  do  you  mean?  He 
looked  like  a  man  who  was 
going  to  do  something  desper- 
ate." 

"He  is.  I  know  it.  He 
said  he  was  a  rudderless  ship," 
Mrs  Berwick  answered,  "for 
he  has  lost  everything  in  the 
world :  he  went  to  the  Gros- 
venor  Hotel  to  meet  some  one 
who  has  played  him  false — 
there  too.  Joe  Parker  went 
after  him " 

"  But  what  does  this  mean  ?  " 
Katherine  asked,  touching  the 
grey  satin.  "And  all  the 
flowers  in  the  hall  and  on  the 
stairs,  —  the  place  looks  as  if 
he  were  giving  a  party  ?  " 

"  He  is  —  to  the  people  to 
whom  he  owes  money ;  he  has 


invited  them  all  to  oome,  with 
some  mad  idea  that  he  would 
be  able  to  pay  them.  But  he 
can't  now." 

"  But  he  can.  I  want  to  lay 
all  I  have  at  his  feet ;  perhaps 
he  will  walk  over  it — to  me," 
Katherine  said  humbly. 

"He  wouldn't  take  it.  He 
wouldn't  touch  it,"  oame  the 
quiok  answer,  full  of  cruel 
bitterness.  "  You  don't  under- 
stand him  as  I  do.  If  you  had 
loved  him  enough  he  might 
have  been  saved,  he  would 
have  lived  for  yon  ;  but  you've 
killed  him — killed  the  man  yon 

love "  she  stopped,  for  the 

fright  of  an  hour  ago  took 
possession  of  her :  as  if  to  add 
to  it,  the  clock  struck  ten. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know—I  can't  tell 
you.  Joe  Parker  may  bring 
him  back,  or  he  may  be  too 
late—  "  she  drew  away  from 
Katherine  shuddering.  "He 
seemed  to  think  he  would  find 
him,  but " 

44  But  ?  "  the  lips  had  grown 
white. 

"He  may  be  dead  —  dead 
already — and  if  he  isn't  he 
means  to  kill  himself — I  know 
it" 

"What  can  we  do?"  She 
seemed  half  -  paralysed  with 
terror. 

Mrs  Berwick  considered  for 
a  few  desperate  moments.  "  I 
have  an  idea — in  case  he  does 
oome  back  —  write  to  him,  a 
single  line  will  do;  say  you 
love  him ;  say  anything  you 
can  that  will  make  him  want 
to  live.  Tell  him  you  have 
broken  with  Lord  Kenton — 
we'll  put  it  on  his  place  at  the 
supper-table.  If  he  comes  he'll 
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find  it."  She  remembered  his 
last  words  at  the  telephone, 
— there  was  some  mystery  in 
them,  some  threat  of  tragedy, 
this  change  in  Katherine  might 
avert. 

"If? — why  do  you  go  on 
repeating  that  word  ?  "  Kath- 
erine exclaimed,  infected,  mad- 
dened by  the  dread  in  the 
other's  voice.  "I  don't  be- 
lieve he  would  invite  all  these 
people  and  let  them  come  for 
you  to  face  if  he  didn't  mean 
to  come — he  will  come." 

"  You  are  splendid,  you  are 
like  Joe  Parker,  he  said  it  too 
— that  George  Wendern  was 
made  of  finer  stuff."  She  held 
out  her  hand. 

Katherine  took  it  as  a  be- 
ginning of  the  forgiveness  for 
which  she  longed.  "Let  me 
wait  with  you — he  may  come 
— he  may  be  on  the  way — if  I 

could  see  him "  she  said 

humbly,  yet  with  the  proud 
set  back  of  her  head  that 
Wendern  had  loved. 

"Oh,  if  you  could!"  Mrs 
Berwick  echoed. 

They  sat  together,  looking 
at  the  clock,  silent,  listening, 
but  as  the  minutes  went  on, 
with  no  sign  of  his  returning, 
the  fright  and  sickness  at  their 
hearts  became  too  terrible  for 
words.  They  rose  and  looked 
at  each  other  and  stood  ir- 
resolute. "Come  and  write," 
Mrs  Berwick  said  at  last. 

Katherine  went  to  the  table 
and,  kneeling  by  it,  wrote  on 
the  sheet  of  paper  put  before 
her — 

"  Is  it  too  late  ? — I  love  you, 
— love  you,  and  I  want  you. 
Forgive  me,  and  take  me  to 
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the  shanty  on  the  other  side  of 
the  world. — Your  KATHERINE." 

She  folded  it  up  and  put  it 
in  an  envelope.  "  I'll  put  *  K ' 
in  the  corner,"  she  said  as  she 
directed  it.  "  It  may  catch  his 
eye — and  these,"  she  took  the 
white  flowers  from  her  bosom 
and  kissed  them,  "put  them 
with  it," 

Mrs  Berwick  took  her  hand. 
"Come.  You  shall  see." 

They  went  to  the  supper- 
room:  the  servants  had  finished, 
only  a  single  electric  lamp  was 
switched  on.  The  long  table 
was  gorgeously  laid,  the  room 
a  mass  of  flowers.  A  forest  of 
trees,  orange-trees  chiefly,  at 
the  back,  behind  the  chair 
where  George  Wendern  was  to 
sit ;  through  them  was  a  little 
pathway  to  the  door  that  led 
out  on  to  the  lawn.  "  He  said 
he  would  come  in  that  way," 
Mrs  Berwick  explained.  "I 
suppose  he  thought  it  would 
be  better  than  walking  the 
whole  length  of  the  room." 

But  Katherine  divined  the 
reason.  If  this  supper  was  to 
be  the  end  of  all  things,  he 
wanted  to  take  a  last  look  at 
the  lawn  they  had  so  often 
walked  up  and  down — at  the 
sycamore-tree  they  had  lingered 
beneath  in  the  happy  days  of 
the  early  summer.  "  He  knows 
I  love  him,"  she  thought.  "  Per- 
haps he  felt  it  would  give  him 
courage  to  look  up  at  our 
windows  before  he  faced  these 

people,  or "  she  remembered 

that  he  had  told  her  how  the 
lights  in  them  had  seemed  to 
look  towards  him  at  night 
with  friendly  eyes. 

Mrs  Berwick  reached  down  a 
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little  bronze  stand,  a  couple  of 
inches  high ;  it  was  on  a  shelf 
near  the  fireplace.  "We  will 
put  the  note  on  it,"  she  said, 
"and  the  blossoms  with  it  by 
his  plate." 

"  If  I  watch,"  Katherine  said, 
"  I  shall  see  him  enter ;  even  if 
it  is  very  dark  I  shall  make 
out  his  figure.  Oh!  shall  I 
ever  hear  him  speak  to  me 
again — or  be  forgiven?" 

Then  a  thought  struck  Mrs 
Berwick — "  You  might  waylay 
him?" 

But  at  that  the  girl's  pride 
stepped  in.  "No,  I  couldn't," 
she  answered,  "lie  must  have  my 
note  first,  and  if  it  is  too  late  it 
must  be  so.  But,  oh  !  if  I  could 
get  some  sign  to-night — 

"  Watch  from  your  window  ; 
you  will  be  able  to  see  the 
dining  -  room  darkened  again 
when  the  supper  is  over?" 

"  Yes." 

"Then  go  down  to  your 
garden  and  stand  by  the 
little  gate.  If  all  is  well  I'll 
send  him  to  you." 

"  But  if  not  ?  If  he  is  hard 
and  tears  up  the  letter,  you 
won't  let  him  know  that  I  am 
there — waiting?" 


"I  will  come  to  you,  I  can 
easily  —  and  unless  he  wants 
to  come,  he  shall  never 
know." 

Still  Katherine  hesitated. 
"Promise,"  she  said,  "not  to 
tell  him  if — he  is  cruel." 

"I  swear  he  shall  never 
know." 

"But— if  he  won't— you  will 
come— and  tell  me  ?  " 

"I  will  coma" 

Then  Katherine  took  Mrs 
Berwick's  hand  and  hesitated. 
Her  heart  was  too  full  of  weari- 
ness and  dread  and  misery  to 
feel  more  than  relieved  and 
grateful,  and  she  had  never 
been  quite  sure  that  she  liked 
Mrs  Berwick.  Now  in  this 
crisis  she  could  only  think  of 
the  man  she  loved  and  had 
probably  lost,  but,  with  some- 
thing akin  to  self-reproach,  she 
stooped  and  kissed  the  woman 
who  seemed  like  a  spar  thrown 
from  the  wreck. 

"You've  been  very  good  to 
me,"  she  said.  "  I'll  remember 
it  all  my  life."  She  drew  the 
black  cloud -like  wrap  close 
about  her  and  hurried  away; 
it  seemed  as  if  darkness  followed 
her. 


CHAPTER  XIX 


Eleven  o'clock.  George 
Wendern  had  not  come.  Mrs 
Berwick  was  in  the  drawing- 
room  receiving  the  guests.  A 
fit  range  motley  crew  —  City 
speculators,  the  expectant 
shareholders,  fat  men  and  thin, 
Lazarus  the  Jew,  Mr  Bulson 
looking  very  gentlemanlike ; 
Digby,  truculent  still  but 
curious  and  interested ;  and 
in  the  midst  Sir  John  Carne- 


ford,  evidently  surprised  at 
being  where  he  was,  but  not 
more  so  than  the  rest  at  find- 
ing no  host,  only  a  dainty 
looking  hostess  in  grey  satin, 
apologetic  and  very  anxious 
to  propitiate  them. 

"  Think  I  understand  you're 
not  Mrs  Wendern  ? "  a  lean 
man  inquired. 

"No,  I'm  Mrs  Berwick,"  she 
said,  with  what  she  hoped  was 
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an  unembarrassed  smile,  "but 
I'm  a  great  friend  of  Mr 
Wendern's." 

"No  doubt,  a  very  great 
friend/1  whispered  a  City  man 
with  what  he  evidently  thought 
was  an  air  of  fascination. 

They  talked  a  little  to  each 
other,  not  very  easily,  and 
stared  round  almost  suspici- 
ously at  the  handsome  room. 

At  a  quarter  past  eleven 
Rogers  threw  open  the  great 
double  doors  of  the  drawing- 
room  and  announced  supper. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  we 
are  to  begin  without  him?" 
Digby  asked,  eager  for  the 
feast  but  ready  to  bark  on 
principle. 

"He  will  be  here  directly," 
Mrs  Berwick  answered ;  she 
hesitated  and  waved  her  grey 
fan  to  and  fro,  wondering  what 
the  procedure  should  be. 

Sir  John  Carneford  stepped 
forward, — "  Pray  allow  me,"  he 
offered  her  his  arm.  "  Dear  me, 
music  too,"  he  said,  as  they 
passed  the  band  which  had  just 
installed  itself  on  the  landing, 
"  Wendern  is  treating  us  very 
handsomely." 

The  others  followed  sheep- 
ishly, "  I  suppose  he  means  to 
come?"  They  whispered  and 
asked  each  other  about  the 
article  in  the  financial  paper; 
only  two  of  them  appeared  to 
have  seen  it,  but  the  others 
were  told  of  it 

"  I'm  sure  your  place  should 
be  next  to  Mr  Wendern,"  Mrs 
Berwick  said  with  one  of  her 
tactful  smiles  as  they  entered 
the  supper  -  room,  regretting 
that  Sir  John  was  not  to  sit 
by  her.  "  His  very  great 
friend  Mr  Parker  will  be  here 
directly," — she  wondered  how 


much   longer  her   voice  would 

hold   out.      "  He   is   to   sit   bv 
.  i»  J 


me. 


The  band  played  softly  the 
waltz  from  "  Faust."  Mrs  Ber- 
wick had  chosen  it;  she  loved 
"  Faust."  The  guests  sat  down 
slowly.  The  scene  appeared 
to  hypnotise  them.  There  were 
shaded  lights  on  the  table,  but 
the  decorations  were  so  low 
that  she  could  see  plainly 
Wendern's  place  at  the  other 
end,  and  the  little  note  on  the 
bronze  stand  with  the  blossoms 
beside  it.  The  orange  -  trees 
beyond  and  the  palms  almost 
suggested  a  tropical  forest  with 
the  night  upon  them,  for  they 
were  dark  and  the  effect  was 
not  spoilt  by  lights  among 
them ;  only  the  yellow  of  an 
orange  showed  here  and  there, 
and  high  up  near  the  top  of 
the  trees  patches  of  deep  grey 
sky  glinted  through,  a  half 
mysterious  background  to  the 
flaunting  gorgeous  feast. 

The  men  spoke  hesitatingly 
to  each  other  at  first,  but  they 
evidently  thought  it  the  right 
thing  to  make  occasional  re- 
marks to  Mrs  Berwick.  As 
the  wine  went  to  their  heads, 
they  treated  her  with  less  de- 
ference and  more  friendliness ; 
presently  one  or  two  of  them 
even  ventured  a  joke  that  was 
at  least  in  doubtful  taste. 
Luckily  Mr  Bulson's  attentions 
were  a  sort  of  safety-valve,  and 
the  satin  dress  and  the  air  of 
aloofness  with  which  she  waved 
the  feather  fan  kept  the  men 
in  order. 

"Handsome  room,"  one  of 
them  said  to  his  neighbour 
when  they  began  to  be  more 
at  ease. 

"Very,"  the  speaker  was  the 
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lean  man, — he  looked  like  a 
moneylender;  "pictures  must 
have  run  into  a  good  bit  of 
money." 

"May  have  picked  them 
up  ?  "  another  suggested. 

And  the  supper  went  on. 

"  Very  rum  move  getting  us 
here  to-night/'  a  little  man 
near  the  other  end  remarked, 
addressing  himself  to  Sir  John 
Carneford. 

"  Most  extraordinary," — the 
grave  cultured  tone  had  a  cer- 
tain effect  on  the  assembly. 
"  In  fact,  I'm  wholly  at  a  loss 
to  understand  it." 

"  Australian  manners,  per- 
haps." 

"Well,  it's  to  be  hoped  he 
hasn't  taken  a  trip  back 
there  ?  "  The  voice  came  from 
far  down  the  table. 

"  What's  your  opinion, 
ma'am  ?  " 

"  He  will  join  us  direct- 
ly," Mrs  Berwick  answered 
haughtily. 

"  Meanwhile  he  has  given  us 
a  splendid  supper." 

"  And  excellent  champagne," 
put  in  Mr  Bulson,  "of  which  I 
flatter  myself  I'm  a  judge." 

Still  no  sign  of  Wendern. 
Mrs  Berwick  was  growing  sick 
with  fear.  She  wondered  how 
many  more  dishes  there  were 
to  come,  to  fill  the  terrible 
moments. 

"I  think  I  know  that  thing 
they're  playing,"  a  man  said  to 
her  presently,  when  after  a 
pause  the  band  had  struck  up 
again.  "I've  heard  my  wife  play 
it  at  home ;  do  you  happen  to 
know  what  it  is  ?  " 

"  It's  The  Steersman's  Song 
from  'The  Flying  Dutchman,1 ' 
she  answered  coldly,  and  in  her 


ears  rang  the  words,  "  a  rudder- 
less ship,  a  rudderless  ship." 
She  had  marked  it  with  a  sort 
of  desperation  when  she  looked 
over  the  programme  the  leader 
of  the  band  suggested. 

Sir  John  was  losing  his 
patience, — "  It  is  really  a  most 
extraordinary  proceeding  of 
Mr  Wendern 's,  inviting  us  to 
supper  and  then  not  being  here 
to  receive  us,"  he  said. 

The  champagne  in  the  bottle 
near  the  man  opposite  was 
getting  low,  and  he  answered 
thickly,  "  Handsome  lady  to  do 
it,  what  more  do  yon  want? 
I  vote  that  we  drink  her 
health." 

"Well,  I  won't  refuse  to  do 
that,  for  I  shouldn't  think  she 
felt  very  easy,"  Digby  said  with 
a  disagreeable  smile.  He  sat 
near  the  middle  of  the  table. 

"  Oh,  please  not,  please  not," 
she  entreated  ;  "  Mr  Wendern 
will  be  here  directly,  you  must 
drink  his." 

"  We'll  see  him  first  and  ask 
what  he  thought  of  the  article 
in  the  paper  this  morning." 

"Of  coarse  it  would  have 
been  a  very  different  one  if  he 
had  bribed  them."  Mrs  Ber- 
wick remembered  Wendern's 
remark,  and  she  always  picked 
up  a  hint  quickly. 

Mr  Bulson  leant  forward — he, 
too,  was  growing  more  familiar. 
"Did  Wendern  give  you  that 
diamond  star  ?  "  he  whispered. 

"  It  was  a  gift  from  my  hus- 
band,"— she  looked  grave,  as  be- 
came an  awakened  memory. 

"  That  ohap  down  there  is  a 
diamond  merchant, — he'll  tell 
you  what  it's  worth  to  a 
shilling." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  want  it  valued." 
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It  had  cost  a  guinea  in  Regent 
Street :  she  pulled  the  laoe 
soarf  nervously  over  it. 

"  Well,  I  don't  care  whether 
the  South  African  markets  are 
upset  by  rubber  or  not,"  Digby 
was  heard  saying  a  few  minutes 
later.  "  What  I  want  to  know 
is,  are  we  going  to  get  our 
money  baok  to  -  night  ?  Or 
what's  to  be  the  upshot  of  get- 
ting us  here  in  this  manner  ? 
— I  believe  we're  all  in  the 
same  boat." 

"  We've  signed  transfers,  but 
we  haven't  got  our  money." 

"And  it  strikes  me  we 
shan't." 

"  Perhaps  this  supper  is 
thrown  to  us  as  a  sop." 

"If  he's  playing  trioks  I'll 
be  down  on  him ;  he  shan't 
gag  me  with  his  stuff," — Digby 
thumped  his  fist  on  the  table 
and  took  another  helping  of 
mayonnaise. 

"Quite right,  serve  him  right 
if  we  smash  up  his  place." 

"  Hush,  remember  the  lady," 
Mr  Bulson  said  in  a  horrified 
voice. 

"Perhaps  if  the  truth's 
known  she's  no  better  off  than 
we're  likely  to  be," 

"  Oh,  but  I  am— I  am,"  Mrs 
Berwick  hardly  knew  what  she 
was  saying.  "  Please  don't  be 

so  agitated,  gentlemen "  she 

was  listening  still  to  the  strains 
of  "The  Flying  Dutchman," 
rising  and  falling  above  the 
din  of  the  table. 

"If  he's  fooling  us,  by 

God "  a  bull-necked  man 

began. 

"No,  no,"  she  said,  raising 
her  voice  so  as  to  be  heard, 
"  you'll  be  satisfied,  all  of  you, 
before  you  leave  the  table." 
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But  she  realised  that  the 
supper  was  more  than  halfway 
through. 

"Well,  I  hope  we  shall." 

"I  doubt  it,"  another  thick 
voice  said. 

"So  do  I— and  I  should  like 
to  know  where  he  is  ?  " 

"  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if 
an  express  train  to-night  and  a 
ship  to-morrow  is  the  answer." 

A  cry  of  satisfaction  came 
from  Mrs  Berwick's  lips.  Joe 
Parker  entered,  and  stood  for 
a  moment  hesitating  near  the 
door.  "Here  is  one  of  Mr 
Wenderu's  oldest  friends — from 
Australia,"  she  cried.  "Per- 
haps he  has  brought  him  ? " 
but  her  heart  sank  when  she 
saw  that  he  was  alone. 

"Good  evening,  gentlemen," 
he  said,  trying  to  put  a  good 
face  on  things.  "  I  hope  you've 
left  some  supper  for  me  ?  " 

"A  little  late,  like  the  host," 
one  of  them  remarked. 

"Did  you  find  him?"  she 
asked  in  a  low  voice  as  he 
moved  to  the  place  on  her 
right. 

He  answered  her  back 
gloomily,  "No." 

Quite  suddenly  her  self-con- 
trol gave  way  and  a  cry  escaped 
her, — "  He's  dead,  he's  dead,  I 
know  it,  he  has  killed  himself, 
or  he  has  been  killed  in  a  motor 
smash,"  she  cried. 

The  faces  turned  towards  her 
aghast,  and  for  a  moment  there 
was  a  dead  silence,  save  for  the 
band  on  the  stairs  which  seemed 
to  be  louder  and  more  distinct ; 
the  servants  stood  still,  petri- 
fied and  soared,  the  man  in 
possession  looked  through  the 
crack  of  the  open  door.  Then 
Joe  Parker's  voice  was  heard, 
2z 
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strong  and  firm,  as  he  stood  up 
to  speak.  "  George  Wendern  is 
not  dead,  and  he's  not  staying 
away  if  he  oan  help  it,  I'm 
certain  of  that, — he's  not  the 
sort ;  and  if  he'd  been  smashed 
up  in  the  motor  I  should  have 
heard  of  it  —  with  what  I've 
been  doing."  He  sat  down  to 
his  supper,  and  let  them  talk. 

"Is  this  a  plant,  then?" 

44  That's  it— you  bet." 

"  Rather  neat,  I  oall  it,"  oame 
through  a  squeak  laugh. 

"A  triok- 

"  While  he  gets  quietly  off." 

''And  I  believe  you  are  in 
it,"  the  bull-neoked  man  shook 
his  list  at  Mrs  Berwick. 

"  Part  of  his  game,"  another 
voice  said. 

"  You  may  always  lay  odds 
on  a  woman  knowing." 

A  tide  was  setting  in  against 
her.  Parker  sprang  to  his  feet 
again  and  turned  upon  them 
with  the  look  of  a  man  whose 
lists  might  be  dangerous — "You 
slow  down,  every  one  of  you," 
he  said,  "or  I'll  make  you." 

"Where's  Wendern?" 

"Yes,  where's  Wendern?" 

"  Has  he  levanted  ?  " 

"And  what  does  this  affair 
mean  ?  " 

Digby  dashed  his  empty  glass 
to  the  ground  —  "The  whole 
thing  is  a  put-up  job,"  he 
shouted.  "Look  here,  gentle- 
men, I'm  going  to  speak." 

They  had  risen  to  their  feet, 
their  faces  were  turned  indig- 
nantly towards  Mrs  Berwick 
and  Parker.  The  only  calm 
man  among  them  was  Sir 
John  Carneford.  They  were 
in  no  mood  to  listen  to  Digby, 
eaoh  man  wanted  to  be  heard 
above  the  rest. 


"Where's  Wendern,  where's 
Wendern?"  the  question  was 
shouted. 

"Oh,  we  would  give  the 
whole  world  to  know,"  Mm 
Berwick  gasped,  and  shivered 
as  the  broken  glass  was 
gathered  up. 

"Ay,  that  we  would,"  Par- 
ker said  under  his  breath,  but 
it  was  heard. 

"You  two  know  well  enough." 

"And  so  will  we  before  we 
move  from  this  table,"  the 
thick  voice  put  in. 

"  We'll  break  everything  be- 
fore we  go,"  Digby  shouted, 
and  threw  down  another  glass. 

Quite  unnoticed  Wendern 
came  through  the  orange-trees 
at  the  back.  He  looked  calm 
and  collected,  his  head  was 
erect,  his  shoulders  well  put 
back,  a  curious  light  in  his 
eyes.  He  stood  at  the  place 
laid  for  him,  looking  at  the 
rowdy,  blatant  set  of  men  he 
had  gathered  together;  then 
he  sent  a  little  confident  smile 
across  the  flowers  to  Mrs 
Berwick,  but  she  was  too 
frightened  to  take  her  eyes 
away  from  the  excited  crowd 
of  angry  faces. 

Parker,  the  only  one  who 
had  seen  him,  raised  his  hand 
and  said,  "Well,  if  you  want 
George  Wenderu,  he  is  there." 

The  noise  ceased  abruptly, 
the  faces  turned  to  the  end 
of  the  table  at  which  he  stood, 
waiting  for  their  recognition. 

A  cry  of  joy,  that  ended  in 
an  almost  hysterical  laugh, 
oame  from  Mrs  Berwick. 

The  rest  looked  at  him  in 
bewildered  silence. 

"I  am  late,  gentlemen,  but 
Mrs  Berwick  I  know  has  done 
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the  honours  for  me.  I  have 
motored  a  great  many  miles 
in  the  last  six  hours  in  your 
interests,  and  should  have  been 
baok  in  time  to  receive  you  but 
for  the  indiscretion  of  a  tyre. 
I  apologise  for  my  absence." 

They  recovered  a  little  from 
their  surprise.  "  I  should  think 
so,  inviting  us  to  supper  and 
not  being  here,"  came  an  angry 
growL 

"A  most  extraordinary  pro- 
ceeding," Sir  John  said 
severely. 

"What  does  it  mean?" 
Digby  asked. 

"  What  about  our  shares  ?  " 

"We  want  to  know  about 
this  Syndicate,"  the  man  next 
Joe  Parker  said. 

"  Yes,  and  at  once.  We  hear 
it's  a  wild-oat  scheme " 

"Nothing  else." 

Wendern  looked  from  one  to 
the  other  till  the  tumult  had 
somewhat  subsided. 

"Sit  down,  gentlemen,"  he 
said,  and  they  obeyed  him. 
He  remained  standing  himself, 
he  raised  his  head  a  little 
higher,  and  spoke  calmly  but 
defiantly.  "You  shall  know 
about  the  Syndicate.  It  is 
worthless,  and  a  swindle " 

They  sprang  from  their 
chairs  with  rage,  they  seemed 
about  to  go  forward  and  seize 
him.  He  put  up  his  hands  as 
if  to  hold  them  back,  and  said 
sternly,  "  Be  quiet !  Your 
money  is  lost — so  is  mine." 

"What's  that  to  us,  we  want 
ours." 

"  You  knew  it  was  a  swindle 
all  along,"  Digby  shouted. 

"  I  knew  it  a  week  ago,  when 
Lant  arrived  in  England — not 
before." 


There  were  groans  and  sounds 
of  derision. 

Wendern  went  on,  "Lant 
told  me  then  that  the  money 
subscribed  was  spent,  and  he 
had  come  to  England  with  a 
reconstruction  scheme  to  get 
more.  I  refused  to  hear  of 
this  at  first.  Then  I  consented 
not  to  oppose  it  on  condition 
that  he  paid  off  the  little 
shareholders  —  some  of  them 
had  staked  all  they  possessed. 
They  had  their  money  back 
yesterday ;  they  have  learnt  a 
lesson  and  are  safe." 

They  were  subdued  now, 
waiting  for  what  was  to 
come. 

"But  what  about  us?"  one 
of  them  asked. 

"  You  all  came  into  the 
Syndicate  as  a  speculation,  but 
on  the  strength  of  my  name ; 
that  is  why  I  have  called  you 
together.  The  rest  —  those 
other  shareholders  who  remain 
unpaid,  and  who  are  not  here, 
came  in  through  Christopher 
Lant ;  let  them  settle  their 
accounts  with  him.  For  your 
shares  you  have  executed 
transfers.  I  presume  you  have 
them  with  you  ?  " 

There  were  sounds  of  assent. 

"I  wanted  to  take  them  up 
and  send  you  away  to-night 
with  the  money  in  your 
pockets—" 

"Are  you  going  to  do 
it?" 

« —  that  is  why  I  invited 
you  all,  a  party  of  a  sort  I 
expect  that  has  never  been 
given  before ;  it  was  a  queer 
fancy  of  mine."  He  looked  at 
them  curiously,  they  seemed 
almost  to  amuse  him. 

"Are  we  going  to  have  the 
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money?"  Digby  asked  in  a 
bullying  tone. 

Wendern  took  no  notice,  and 
went  on.  "  A  lawsuit  in  which 
I  had  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  at  stake  was  about  to 
be  decided " 

There  were  sounds  of  coming 
disappointment. 

"That  is  why  I  called  you 
together,  with  the  Derryford 
Dock  suit " 

"It  went  against  you — it  is 
in  the  evening  paper " 

"Yes,  gentlemen,  it  went 
against  me.  Lant  promised 
that  if  it  had  not  been  de- 
cided, or  if  it  had  and  went 
against  me,  he  would  lend  me 
enough  to  pay  off  your  shares. 
I  was  to  see  him  at  the  Gros- 
veuor  Hotel  this  evening. 
That  is  why  I  was  not  here 
to  meet  you " 

"Mr  Lint's  quite  right — 
he's  a  gentleman ' 

"Has  he  done  it?"  a  tall 
man  inquired,  standing  up  to 
put  his  question. 

"No!  Perhaps  he  saw  the 
evening  paper  too.  He  is  on 
board  his  yacht,  out  in  the 
open  sea  by  this  time,  and 
has  left  me  to  face  the 
music." 

Parker,  who  had  risen  to 
his  feet  and  stood  looking  at 
his  friend  in  amazement,  broke 
in  with — "Look  here,  George, 
I've  something  to  say " 

"You  be  quiet,"  barked  a 
man  near  him. 

Sir  John  held  up  his  hand. 
"Gentlemen,"  he  said,  struck 
by  Wendern's  manner,  "I  feel 
sure  that  our  host  has  some- 
thing to  add;  let  us  listen  to 
him." 

Wenderu  looked  round  at  the 


strange  throng  and  went  on 
with  a  weary  smile  in  his  eyes. 
"  Before  I  went,  I  made  up  my 
mind  if  Lant  played  us  false 
to  pay  the  penalty " 

"Penalty?"  a  voice  cried, 
and  all  the  faces  were  curious. 

"  Last  week  one  of  the  share- 
holders— Mr  Digby,  I  think — 
said  that  directors  of  fraudu- 
lent concerns  ought  to  suffer 
capital  punishment.  I  entirely 
agreed  with  him,  and  promised 
that  he  should  come  to  my 
execution." 

"Oh!  dear  Mr  Wendern," 
Mrs  Berwick  cried  ;  "  not  now ! 
—the  letter — and  flowers ! "  for 
Wendern  had  not  yet  noticed 
them,  and  she  had  tried  in  vain 
to  make  a  sign. 

"George,  let  me  speak " 

Parker  insisted. 

But  Wendern  took  no  notice. 
"If  Lant  had  kept  his  word 
you  would  have  found  me 
ready  to  hand  you  your  money ; 
if  he  broke  it  I  determined 
that  you  should  see  a  dead 
man,"  he  put  his  hand  in  his 
pocket;  a  cry  came  from  Mrs 
Berwick's  lips  again.  He 
seemed  suddenly  to  remember 
her  presence  with  dismay,  and 
leaning  forward  and  speaking 
down  the  table  between  the 
two  rows  of  men,  he  said  in  a 
kindly  tone  to  Parker,  "Joe, 
she  oughtn't  to  be  here, — take 
her  away." 

"Oh  no,"  she  cried,  "let  me 
stay,  do  let  me  stay — and  oh, 
do  look  at  the  letter  and 
flowers  by  your  place."  He 
looked  down  at  them  absently 
then,  without  touching  them 
or  taking  in  that  they  were  for 
him. 

"She  is   all   right,"   Parker 


back,   "and  I  want    to 
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But  Wendern  waved  him  to 
silence  again  and  went  on. 
"Lant  had  started  for  South- 
ampton half  an  hour  before  I 
went  to  keep  our  appointment. 
I  calculated  the  distance  there 
and  back — I  had  a  swift  motor 
and  fled  after  him — you  begin 
to  see  why  I  was  late  ?  When 
I  reached  Southampton  he  was 
on  board  his  yacht,  already  out 

of  sight — let  him  go "  he 

stopped  for  a  moment  and  his 
tone  changed.  "On  the  way 
back  a  tyre  gave  way,  as  I  told 
you,  or  I  should  have  been  here 
an  hour  ago.  It  was  made 
right,  and  on  the  last  few  miles 
I  thought  out  things  once 
more,  and  felt  that  the  alter- 
native I  had  imagined  would 
be  an  easy  way  out  for  me,  but 
a  coward's  way — a  bit  of  cheap 
melodrama  to  which  this  supper 
had  been  a  garish  prelude. 
The  grey  sky  was  full  of  stars, 
and  as  I  whirled  under  them 
along  a  road  with  tall  trees 
on  either  side,  like  giants  re- 
proaching me,  I  thought  of 
my  home,  thousands  of  miles 
away  in  Australia.  The  great 
distances  seemed  to  be  calling 
to  me,  to  be  sending  me  mess- 
ages and  saying — but  it  is  no 
good  telling  you — you  would 
think  it  sentiment  or  bombast. 
What  I  want  to  say  is  this — " 
and  again  his  voice  changed — 
"I  am  strong,  I  can  fight  the 
world,  and  have  its  best  endow- 
ments— health  and  experience. 
Every  one  of  you  can  afford 
to  lose  your  money,  or  to  wait. 
You  shall  not  lose,  if  you  will 
wait." 

Gradually  stillness  had  come 
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over  the  room,  except  for 
Wendern 's  voice;  the  faces  of 
the  men  were  turned  towards 
him  in  wonder ;  but  at  his  last 
words  there  was  a  sound  of 
almost  involuntary  impatience. 
Parker,  who  all  the  time  had 
been  struggling  to  speak  in 
vain,  managed  to  put  in — 
"George,  they  needn't  wait, 
let  me  have  a  word." 

"Be  quiet,  Joe,"  Wendern 
said,  and  looked  at  his  guests 
again.  "You  are  responsible 
men,  and  should  take  your  luck 
for  good  or  ill.  Wait.  Your 
money  shall  come  back  to  you 
with  interest." 

But  the  spell  had  been  broken 
by  the  pause;  there  were  sounds 
of  derision  and  incredulity. 

Digby's  voice  was  heard 
growling,  "  I'm  not  going  to 
wait,  for  one — and  the  others 
shan't,  if  I  know  it." 

And  Mrs  Berwick,  saying 
under  her  breath,  "  Dear  Mr 
Wendern,  it's  so  like  you." 

Then  Sir  John  Carnet'ord  rose 
to  his  feet.  "  Gentlemen,"  he 
said,  "Mr  Wendern  is  doing  a 
most  extraordinary  thing,  and 
one  he  feels  and  intends  to  be 
quixotic.  You  all  of  you  know, 
as  well  as  I  do,  that  directors, 
as  a  rule,  do  not  even  dream  of 
paying  back  money  that  share- 
holders lose.  He  has  no  legal 
responsibility ;  he  could  have 
gone  away  and  left  us  in  the 
lurch,  or  proposed  the  recon- 
struction scheme  and  let  us  in 
for  more  money.  He  has  him- 
self lost  ten  times  as  much  as 
we  have,  but  it  is  only  our  com- 
paratively trivial  losses  that  ap- 
pear to  trouble  him.  I  fear  we 
have  been  unfortunate  under  his 
guidance,  but  I  feel,  nay,  more, 
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would  stake  my  life,  that  he  is 
an  honourable  man.  Let  us  do 
as  he  says,  make  the  best  of  a 
bad  business,  as  he  is  doing, 
trust  him  and  wait." 

Then  Parker,  whose  excite- 
ment was  carrying  him  away, 
at  last  got  his  chance.  "  Ton 
needn't  wait,"  he  turned  to  the 
men  who  had  risen  to  their  feet, 
"you  shan't  wait,  and  you 
shan't  have  any  interest,"  he 
shouted  to  them,  and  then  he 
turned  to  Wendern,  "George, 
you  wouldn't  let  me  speak — but 
you  can  pay  every  one  of  them 
— pay  them  this  minute.  Look 
here — you're  not  the  only  man 
who  gets  cables.  I've  been 
getting  them  for  weeks,  and 
yesterday,  and  all  day  long, 
two  to-night  —  and  it's  cost 
me  a  pretty  bit  answering 
them,  I  can  tell  you."  He 
pulled  the  forms  from  his  pocket 
and  waved  them  in  the  air, 
"  Sand  way  Strip  has  done  the 
business  —  you'll  get  your 
cheques  to-night,  and  then  you 
may  go  home  and  sleep  soundly 
in  your  beds  and  wish  you'd 
behaved  better." 

They  yelled  from  sheer  ex- 
citement, "Get  it " 

"Hurrah!" 

"I  say,  give  three  cheers," 
came  a  drunken  voice. 

"This  is  a  rum  turn,"  was 
heard  above  the  din. 

But  Wendern  was  as  cool  as 
a  cucumber.  "What  do  you 
mean,  Joe?"  he  asked. 

Parker,  standing  at  the  cor- 
ner by  Mrs  Berwick,  looked  at 
the  shareholders  with  dry 
triumph.  "  He  owned  a  big 
property  once  in  Australia,  and 
got  rid  of  it,"  he  told  them, 
"  but  he  kept  8  and  way  Strip, 


the  worst  bit  of  all — just  oat  of 
sentiment — and  it's  my  belief, 
gentlemen,  that  if  you've  only 
the  luck  to  have  it  in  you, 
nothing  does  finer  things  than 
sentiment,  things  that  nothing 
else  in  the  world  would  do——" 

"Go  on,"  they  cried,  "we 
are  tired  of  talk." 

"  And  on  that  bit  of  desert, 
thousands  of  miles  away,  on 
which  there's  not  a  stick  of 
wood  to  light  a  fire  nor  a  blade 
of  grass  a  sheep  would  look  at, 
a  gold  mine  has  been  discovered, 
one  of  the  richest  lodes  that  has 
been  struck  for  years — not  a 
pocket" 

The  Jew's  thick  voice  inter- 
rupted, "  Gold  mines  are  not 
discovered  in  a  minute " 

And  Digby,  trying  to  main- 
tain his  bullying  tone,  added, 

"after  eleven  o'clock  at  night 

it 

"I  knew  that  a  chap  had 
been  worrying  round  trying  to 
buy  it,  but  I  thought  no  more 
about  it "  Wendern  began. 

"  Well,  I  did,"  Parker  inter- 
rupted triumphantly,  and  his 
voice  went  down  the  table  clear 
and  strong,  "so  I've  been  do- 
ing some  prospecting  on  my 
own  account  and  saying  noth- 
ing about  it  I  hope  you'll  for- 
give the  trespass,  George ;  I  told 
you  I  was  up  to  something." 

"If  you're  not  dreaming n 

Wendern  was  keeping  a  strong 
hold  on  himself. 

"No,  I'm  not  dreaming — 
and  I'm  not  drank,  though  I 
hope  to  be  presently.  The 
Melbourne  Bank  only  finished 
up  the  expert's  report  to-day 
and  sent  their  oable  a  few 
hours  ago;  the  others  came 
sooner — Took  at  them,  look  at 
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them  for  yourselves,"  he  held 
them  high.  "  One's  from  the 
bank  saying  that  you  oan  draw 
on  their  branch  here  for  pretty 
nearly  anything  you  please — 
they've  cabled  it." 

"Seems  like  business,"  said 
the  Jew. 

Parker  left  his  place  and 
went  the  length  of  the  room  to 
his  friend, — "Get  out  your 
cheque  -  book,  George  —  pay 
them,  and  get  rid  of  them,  and 
then  go  back  to  your  own  pro- 
perty. I  don't  think  much  of 
this  part  of  the  world,  its  ways 
are  not  good  enough,  —  nor 
its  men  either."  He  turned 
quickly  to  Sir  John  Carne- 
ford,  "I  make  an  exception  for 
you,  sir ;  I  don't  know  who  you 
are,  but  you  strike  me  as  being 
a  gentleman  and  used  to  honest 
men,  and  I'd  like  to  shake 
hands  with  you." 

"Delighted," — the  two  men 
gripped  hands. 

A  happy  smile  came  over 
Wendern 's  face,  a  little  break 
was  in  his  voice  as  he  turned 
to  the  table—"  This  is  astound- 
ing," he  said,  "as  much  to  me 
as  to  you,  my  friends — for  I 
suppose  I  may  call  you  my 
friends  now,"  he  added  cyni- 
cally. Then,  as  he  opened  the 
cheque-book  he  saw  the  note 
with  the  little  bunch  of  white 
flowers.  "What's  this?"  he 
asked. 

The  guests  looked  puzzled 
for  a  minute,  while  he  read  the 
note,  then  crushed  it  in  his 
hand,  and,  bewildered,  stood 
looking  at  the  flowers. 

But  Parker  was  impatient. 
"  Come,  George,"  he  said, 
"you'd  better  hurry  —  what's 
up  with  you  ?  don't  you  under- 


stand, man,  you're  worth  a 
million?" 

"  You  needn't  go  to  Australia 
now,"  a  voice  shouted. 

But  he  answered,  "Yes,  I 
shall.  Back  to  the  open,  to 
begin  all  things;  as  they  did 
when  the  gold  in  the  earth  had 
not  yet  been  turned  into  money 
for  the  devil  to  play  with — as 
he  will  play  with  it,  till  man 
has  taken  in  a  sense  of  its 
responsibility.  That's  what 
we  all  have  to  learn,  my 
friends,  what  I'm  going  to 
think  out " 

"  Well,  don't  preach  them  a 
sermon,  George,  but  write  your 
cheques,"  Parker  cried.  "I  got 
a  list  of  the  names  and  the  sums 
from  Dawson  this  afternoon — 
though  I  daresay  you've  got 
one  too  in  your  pocket  ?  " 

Wendern  nodded. 

"  All  the  same,  I'd  rather  you 
took  mine;  I  don't  like  doing 
things  for  nothing.  Sit  down 
and  write  and  get  rid  of  them," 
he  insisted  bluntly.  "  I  believe 
they've  got  their  transfers  and 
certificates  ready." 

"This  is  the  hour  of  my  life," 
Wendern  said,  and  did  as  he 
was  told :  a  look  of  almost 
delirious  happiness  was  in  his 
eyes. 

"  A  wonderful  hour  indeed," 
Sir  John  said. 

"Drink  to  it,"shoutedParker, 
going  towards  the  door, — 
"drink  to  it,  while  I  go  and 
tell  those  chaps  to  play  some- 
thing more  lively  than  the  noise 
they  are  making  up  there." 

Joe  Parker  had  not  learnt 
to  appreciate  Wagner.  They 
had  struck  up  "The  Steers- 
man's Song "  again ;  it  was 
changed  for  "The  Merry 
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Widow."     He  looked   at   Mrs 
Berwick,  and  nodded. 

They  had  gone.  Mrs  Berwick 
went  up  to  Wendern  and  took 
his  hand ;  in  the  other  he  still 
held  the  note  and  flowers.  "  I 
want  you  to  oome  with  me," 
she  said.  They  went  through 
the  orange-trees  and  out  by  the 
door.  "Go  across  the  lawn," 
she  whispered ;  °  you'll  find  her 
waiting  for  you  under  the  syca- 
more-tree by  the  little  gate." 
Then  she  went  in  with  a  lagging 
step.  But  she  was  satisfied. 

Katherine  saw  him  coming 
through  the  darkness ;  the 
twinkling  lights  of  the  house 
behind  him  seemed  to  recede 
and  the  air  to  grow  very  still. 
She  quailed  as  he  drew  near  ; 
she  was  still  swathed  in  the 
black  chiffon,  as  if  she  feared 
her  hopes  would  turn  to  ashes. 

He  stood  silently  in  front  of 
her. 

"Is  it  too  late ?  "—her  voice 
shook — "too  late  to  be  for- 
given ?  " 

"I  didn't  know  that  there 
was  anything  to  forgive,"  he 
said  coldly,  "  and  I  don't  under- 
stand your  change  of  front." 

"Oh!" 

"  Have  you  thrown  Kenton 
over  too?"  The  last  word 
pulled  her  together. 

"  Yes,  I've  thrown  him  over 
too,"  she  echoed.  "  There  was 
no  reason  to  go  on  when  he 
had  the  new  title  and  a  great 
fortune." 

"  Didn't  he  love  you  ?  " 

"  I  think  he  liked  me,"  she 
said  in  a  dull  even  tone,  as 
if  she  felt  the  interview  was 
going  to  be  hopeless.  "And 
he  saw  that  it  would  be  a 


thing  to  do.  But  he 
lidn't  love  me  as  you  do — as 
you  did,"  she  corrected  her- 
self. "I  daresay  he'll  marry 
the  little  actress." 

"  Well,  there'll  be  some  ad- 
justment in  that.  And  you 
mean  that  you  never  really 
cared  about  him?" 

She  was  stung  by  his  tone, 
but  still  she  fought  against  it. 
She  raised  her  bead,  and  he 
saw  her  face  plainly,  as  he  had 
seen  it  that  night  at  Brighton 
when  the  sea  was  whispering  to 
them. 

"I  thought  I  had  made  it 
clear,"  she  said.  "I  was  in 
love  with  what  seemed  to  be  a 
fine  thing  to  do  —  the  right 
thing  in  return  for  all  I  had 
had  given  me.  My  head  was 
in  love  with  the  deed  and  my 
heart  with  you.  I  played  my 
head  against  my  heart,  and 
the  head  won." 

And  again  he  stood  looking 
at  her  without  saying  a  word. 

She  went  on  desperately,  with 
her  hands  crossed  on  her  chest. 
"  It  was  you  I  loved.  I  have 
loved  you  from  the  first  night 
we  met.  There  has  never  been 
any  one  else  in  the  world  for 
me.  But  I  wanted  to  be — or 
to  do — something  big.  There 
was  no  self-sacrifice — women 
love  self-sacrifice,  don't  you 
know  that? — none  in  taking 
the  man  I  loved ;  but  there 
was — in  what  I  was  going  to 
do,  and  it  couldn't  be  done  un- 
less I  gave  myself  with  the 
money." 

"You  would  have  been  a 
peeress,"  he  said  bitterly; 
"and  there  is  your  duty  to 
your  father's  money,  —  have 
you  forgotten?" 
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"  No,  I  have  forgotten  noth- 
ing— and  I  tried — I  have  felt 
and  dreamt  fine  things — im- 
possible things — just  as  you 
did."  She  stopped,  and  then 
as  if  she  oould  say  no  more  she 
added  with  a  little  sound  that 
was  like  a  sob,  though  there 
were  no  tears  in  her  eyes,  "I 
did  what  I  did — but  I  kept 
him  off — your  kiss  is  still  on 
my  lips,  George,  and  no  man's 
shall  ever  come  on  top  of  it." 

"And  now?" 

••I  know  the  lawsuit  has 
gone  against  you,  that  every- 
thing has  gone  wrong  with 
you,"  she  had  evidently  not 
heard  of  Sandway  Strip ;  "  but 
I  oould  make  everything  right." 

"  No,  "  he  said  quickly,  and 
drew  baok  as  if  he  had  been 
stung,  "  I  don't  want  you  to  do 
the  sort  of  thing  for  me  that  you 
wanted  to  do  for  Derbyshire." 

"  I  only  want  you  to  be  free," 
she  pleaded  humbly,  "free  to 
take  me  away — to  the  shanty 
you  talked  of;  I  don't  want 
either  of  us  to  have  more  than 
will  take  us  there.  You  said 
we  might  be  two  happy 
beggars  by  the  wayside,  going 
on  to  seek  the  magio  way — it's 
what  I  want  to  do." 


"God  knows  I  have  loved 
you,"  he  said  slowly,  as  if  it 
were  all  over. 

"And  I  you,"  she  answered. 
"  I  do  now.  I  will  all  my  life. 

But  you  can't  forgive  me " 

she  stopped  and  turned  to  go. 

Then  he  put  his  arms  round 
her,— " Beloved,"  he  said,  "so 
much  has  happened  to-night — 
too  much  for  any  man  to  bear. 
But  if  you  think  I  might  risk 
death  from  excess  of  happi- 
ness—  and  pile  it  up  still 
higher- 
She  made  a  sound  of  joy, 
and  he  held  her  closer. 

"I  must  go  in,"  she  said  at 
last,  "it  is  time." 

"  Come  across  and  look  at 
the  dining-room  for  a  moment." 

The  door  was  still  open ;  the 
lights  had  been  extinguished — 
all  but  a  stray  one  here  and 
there.  They  stood  outside ;  but 
they  caught  the  breath  of  the 
orange-trees,  and  through  them 
they  saw  in  the  dim  room  all 
the  confusion  and  signs  of  the 
feast  that  had  been. 

"George  Wendern  gave  a 
party,"  she  said.  They  laughed 
softly  as  he  took  her  back  to 
the  little  gate. 


THE    END. 
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THE    RESCUE    OF    WILL    SCARLETT. 

AN   ADVENTURE  OP  ROBIN   HOOD  AND  HIS  MERRY   MEN. 

BY  ALFRED  NOYE8. 


The  scene  is  a  common  near  Nottingham  on  May-day.  A  crowd  of  rustics 
and  towisfolk  is  assembling  to  see  the  execution  of  WILL  SCARLETT  for 
stealing  the  kintfs  deer. 

First  Rustic.    A    blaok    May -day!     Where   yonder   gallows 

glowers 
We  should  have  raised  the  May-pole. 

Second  Rustic.  Ay,  no  songs, 

No  kisses  in  the  ring,  no  Easter  ale, 
No  white-pot  oustards  and  no  country  jigs 
To-day;  no  lads  and  lasses  on  the  green 
Crowning  their  queen  of  may. 

[Enter  HOBIN   HOOD  disguised  as  an  old  beggar  with 
a  green  patch  on   one   eye.      He   is  followed    by 
ALLAN- A-DAflH  disguised  OH  a  wandering  minstrel.] 
Robin.  Is  this  the  place, 

Masters,  where  they'll  be  going  to  hang  Will  Scarlett? 
First  Rustic.  Ay,  father,  more's  the  pity. 
Robin.  Eh !     Don't  ye  think 

There  may  be  scuffling,  masters?     There's  a  many 
That  seems  to  like  him  well,  here,  roundabout. 

Second  Rustic.  Too  many  halberts  round  him.      There's  no 

chance. 

Robin.  I've  heard  the  forest  might  break  out,  the  lads 
In  Lincoln  green,  you  wot  of!     If  they  did? 

Firnt  Rustic.  There's  many  here  would  swing  a  cudgel  and 

help 

To  trip  the  Sheriff  up.     If  Robin  Hood 
Were  only  here!     But  then — he's  outlawed  now. 

[ALLAN-A-DALE  moves  away,  singing  to  his  harp,  and 
draws  near  several  other  foresters,  also  disguised, 
as  if  to  ask  them  for  alms.] 

Song. 

Outlawed?     But  not  alone,  for  Truth 

Is  outlawed  too ! 
You  cannot  banish  us,  proud  world  I 

We  banish  you! 
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Second  Rustic.  Ay,  and  there's  big  rewards  out.     It  would  be 
Sure  death  for  him  to  try  a  rescue  now. 
The  biggest  patch  of  Lincoln  green  we'll  see 
This  day,  is  that  same  patch  on  thy  old  eye! 
Eh,  lads? 

Allan-a-Dale  (sings). 

Go  by,  proud  world,  with  all  your  din, 
Your  gold,  your  pomp,  your  guile, 

Your  dust,  your  greed,  you  cannot  win, 
From  Her,  one  smile. 

Now  which  is  outlawed,  which  alone? 

Around  us  fall  and  rise 
The  leaves,  the  ferns,  the  sea-like  moan 

Of  Paradise! 

Third  Rustic.      What's  more,  they  say  Prince  John  is  out 
This  very  day,  scouring  thro'  Sherwood  Forest, 
To  capture  Lady  Marian. 

Robin  (sharply).  You  heard  that? 

Third  Rustic.    Ay,   for   they  say   she's   flown    to    Sherwood 

Forest ! 
Second  Rustic.  Ah  !    Ah  ?    That's  why  he  went.    I  saw  Prince 

John! 

With  these  same  eyes  I  saw  him  riding  out 
To  Sherwood,  not  an  hour  ago. 

Robin.  You  saw  him  ? 

Second  Rustic.  Ay,  and  he  only  took  three  men-at-arms. 

First  Rustic.  Three  men-at-arms !     Why,  then,  he  must  ha' 

known 

That  Robin's  men  would  all  be  busy  here! 
He's  none  so  bold.     He  would  not  risk  his  skin! 
I  think  there'll  be  some  scuffling  after  all. 

Robin.  Ay,  tell  'em  so — go,  spread  it  through  the  crowd ! 

[He  mutters  to  himself.] 

He'd  take  some  time  to  find  her,  but  'fore  God 
We  must  be  quick;  'fore  God  we  must  be  quick! 

Second  Rustic.   Why,  father,  one  would  never  think  to  see 

thee 
Thou  hadst  so  sound  a  heart ! 

First  Rustic.  Ah,  here  they  come ! 

The  Sheriff  and  his  men;  and,  in  the  midst, 
There's  poor  Will  Scarlett  bound. 

[The  crowd  murmurs.] 

Ah,  here  they  come! 
Look  at  the  halberts  shining!     Can  you  see  him? 

First  Rustic.  Ay,  there  he  is.     His  face  is  white ;  but,  Lord, 
He  takes  it  bravely. 

Second  Rustic.  He's  a  brave  poacher,  Will! 
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Sheriff.  Back  with  the  crowd  there,  guards,  delay  no  time! 
[The  SHERIFF'S  men  march  in  with  WILL  SCARLETT. 
In  front  of  them  dances  SHADOW-OF-A-LBAF,  the 
Fool,  singing  a  wild  song.] 

Shadow-of-a-Leaf  (singing). 

The   Forest  shall   conquer  I     The   Forest   shall  conquer !     The 
Forest  shall  conquer! 

Your  world  is  growing  old; 
But  a  Princess  sleeps  in  the  green-wood, 
Whose  hair  is  brighter  than  gold. 

The   Forest   shall   conquer!     The   Forest   shall  conquer!     The 
Forest  shall  conquer! 

O  hearts  that  bleed  and  burn, 
Her  lips  are  redder  than  roses, 
Who  sleeps  in  the  faery  fern. 

The   Forest   shall  conquer  I     The   Forest  shall  conquer !     The 
Forest  shall  conquer! 

By  the  Beauty  that  wakes  anew 
Milk-white  with  the  fragrant  hawthorn 
In  the  drip  of  the  dawn-red  dew. 

The   Forest   shall   conquer!     The   Forest  shall  conquer!     The 
Forest  shall  conquer! 

O,  hearts  that  are  weary  of  pain, 
Come  back  to  your  home  in  Faerie, 
And  wait  till  she  wakes  again. 

Some  Women  in  the  Crowd.  Ah,  ah,  poor  lad ! 

Robin  (eagerly).  What  are  they  doing  now? 

I  cannot  see  ! 

First  Rustic.     The  Sheriff's  angered  now! 

Second  Rustic.  Ay,  for  they  say  a  messenger  has  oome 
From  that  same  godless  hangman  whose  lean  neck 
I'd  like  to  twist,  saying  he  is  delayed. 
'Tis  the  first  godly  deed  he  has  ever  done. 

Third  Rustic.  The  Sheriff  says  he  will  not  be  delayed. 
But  who  will  take  the  hangman's  office? 

Robin.  Masters, 

I  have  a  thought.     Make  way !    Let  me  bespeak 
The  Sheriff! 

Rustics.  How  now,  father,  what's  to  do? 

Robin.  Make  way,  I  tell  you.     Here's  the  man  they  want  I 

Sheriff.  What's  this? 

Robin.  Good  master  Sheriff,  I've  a  grudge 

Against  Will  Scarlett.     Let  me  have  the  task 
Of  sending  him  to  heaven! 

Crowd.  Ah-h-h,  the  old  devil! 
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Robin.  I'll  shoot  him  one  on  either  side,  just  graze  him, 
To  show  you  how  I  love  him ;  then,  the  third 
Slick  in  his  heart. 

[He  shoots.     A  murmur  goes  up  from  the  crowd.] 
Sheriff  (angrily).       Take  care !     You've  out  the  oord 
That  bound  him  on  that  side! 

Robin.  Then,  here's  the  second! 

I  will  be  oareful! 

[He  takes  a  steady  aim.] 

A  Rustic  to  His  Neighbours.  'I  faith,  lads,  he  can  shoot ! 
What's  in  the  wind?     That  green  patoh  on  his  eye 
Sinaoks  of  the  merry  men !     He's  tricking  them ! 

[ROBIN  shoots.     A  louder  murmur  goes  up  from  the  crowd.] 
Sheriff.  You  have  out  the  rope  again! 

A  Cry.  He  has  out  him  free  ! 

Robin.  All  right!     All  right!     It's  just  to  tease  the  dog! 
Here's  for  the  third  now  ! 

[He  aims  and  shoots  quickly!     There  is  a  loud  cry  of 

a  wounded  man,  then  a  shout  from  the  crowd.] 
The  Crowd.  Ah-h-h,  he  has  missed :  he  has  killed 

One  of  the  guards! 

First  Rustic.  What  has  he  done? 

Second  Rustic.  He  has  killed 

One  of  the  Sheriffs  men ! 

Sheriff.  There's  treachery  here  ! 

I'll  oleave  the  first  man's  heart  that  moves  ! 

Robin.  Will  Scarlett, 

Pick  up  that  dead  man's  halbert! 

Sheriff.  Treachery  !     Help  ! 

Down  with  the  villain ! 

Robin  (throwing  off  his  beggar's  crouch  and  hurling  the  Sheriff 
and  several  of  his  men  back  amongst  the  crowd). 

Sherwood  !     A  merry  Sherwood  ! 

[His  cloak  drops  off.] 
Crowd.  Ah  !   ha !     The  Lincoln  Green  !     A  Robin  Hood  ! 

[A  bugle  peals,  and  immediately  some  of  the  yokels 
throw  off  their  disguise  and  the  Lincoln  green 
appears  as  by  magic  amongst  the  crowd.  The 
guards  are  rushed  and  hustled  by  them.  ROBIN 
and  several  of  his  men  make  a  ring  round  WILL 
SCARLETT.] 

Sheriff.  It  is  the  outlawed  Earl  of  Huntingdon ; 
There  is  a  great  reward  upon  his  head. 
Down  with  him  I 

[The  SHERIFF'S  men  make  a  rush  at  the  little  band.  A 
KNIGHT  in  jet-black  armour,  with  a  red-cross  shield, 
suddenly  appears  and  forces  his  way  through  the 
mob,  sword  in  hand.] 
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Knight.  What,  BO  many  against  so  few! 

Back,  you  wild  wolves  I     Now,  foresters,  follow  me  1 
For  our  Sb  George  and  merry  England,  charge, 
Charge  them,  my  lads! 

[The  foresters  make  a  rush  with  him.      The  SHERIFF 
and  his  men  are  put  to  flight.] 

Robin.  Now  back  to  Sherwood,  swiftly! 

A  horse,  or  I  shall  oome  too  late,  a  horse ! 

[He  sees  the  KNIGHT  in  armour  standing  by  his  horse.] 
Your  pardon,  sir;  our  debt  to  you  is  great, 
Too  great  almost  for  thanks;  but  if  you  be 
Bound  by  the  vows  of  chivalry,  I  pray  you 
Lend  me  your  charger;   and  my  men  will  bring  you 
To  my  poor  home  in  Sherwood.     There  you'll  find 
A  most  abundant  gratitude. 

Knight.  Your  name? 

Robin.  Was  Huntingdon ;   but  now  is  Robin  Hood. 

Knight.  If  I  refuse? 

Robin.  Then,  sir,  I  must  perforce 

Take  it.     I  am  an  outlaw,  but  the  law 
Of  manhood  still  constrains  me — 'tis  a  matter 
Of  life  and  death  I 

Knight  (looking  at  him  steadily).  Take  it,  and  God  be  with  you. 
I'll  follow  you  to  Sherwood  with  your  men. 

[ROBIN  seizes  the  /torsi,  leaps  to  the  saddle,  and  gallops 
away.] 

II. 

Tlcc  tcene  it  Sherwood  Forest,  outtide  the  outlaw*'  cat*.  MA  IUA N  and  her  maid, 
JENNY,  are  seated  near  their  hut.  PRINCB  JOHN  and  hu  men  creep  up 
through  the  wood. 

Jenny.  Much  is  the  best  of  all  the  merry  men. 
His  name  is  hard  upon  him,  being  so  small ! 
But,  mistress,  Oh,  he  speaks  so  beautifully, 
Far,  far  away !     You  see,  he's  quite  a  scholar ! 
Much,  more,  an*  most  (that's  what  he  calls  the  three 
Greasy  caparisons — Much,  more,  an'  most). 
You  see,  they  thought  that,  being  so  very  small, 
They  could  not  make  him  grow  to  be  a  man, 
They'd  make  a  scholar  of  him  instead.     The  Friar 
Taught  him  his  letters.     He  can  write  his  name, 
And  mine,  and  yours,  just  like  a  missal  book, 
In  lovely  colours;  and  he  always  draws 
The  first  big  letter  of  Jenny  like  a  tree 
With  naked  Cupids  hiding  in  the  boughs, — 
Mistress!     I  don't  believe  you  hear  one  word 
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I  ever  speak  to  you!     Your  eyes  are  always 
That  far  and  far  away! 

Marian.  I'm  listening,  Jenny  ! 

Jenny.  Well,  when  he  draws  the  first  big  M  of  yours, 
He  makes  it  like  a  bridge  from  earth  to  heaven, 
With  white- winged  angels  passing  up  and  down; 
And  underneath  the  bridge,  in  a  black  stream, 
He  puts  the  drowning  faoe  of  the  bad  prince 
Holding  his  wicked  hands  out,  while  a  devil 
Stands  on  the  bank  and,  with  a  pointed  stake, 
Keeps  him  from  landing — 

Ah,  what's  that?   What's  that? 
Marian.  Go  on.     I  am  listening,  Jenny ! 
Jenny.  Oh,  I  thought 

I  saw  that  same  faoe  peering  through  the  ferns 
Yonder — there — see,  they  are  shaking  still. 

[She  screams.}  Ah!   Ah! 

[PRINCE    JOHN    and    another  man   appear,   advancing 

across  the  glade.] 
Prince  John.    Keep   off  the   maid,    there,   Warman.      I   can 

manage 

This  turbulent  gipsy.     Ah,  by  God,  you  shall 
Come!     Ah,  God's  blood,  what's  this? 

[MARIAN  Jias  succeeded    in   drawing   her   dagger   and 

slightly  wounding  him.     She  ivrests  herself  free.} 
Marian.  Keep  back,  I  warn  you ! 

John   (advancing   again    slowly).    Strike,    now   strike   if   you 

will.     You  will  not  like 

To  see  the  red  blood  spurting  up  your  hand. 
That's  not  maid's  work.     Come,  strike ! 

[ROBIN  HOOD  appears  at  the  edge  of  the  glade  behind 
him.] 

You  see,  you  cannot ! 
Your  heart  is  tenderer  than  you  think. 

Robin  (quietly).  Prince  John  ! 

John   (turning   to    confront   Robin).    Out    with    your    blade, 

War-man  I     Call  up  the  rest ! 
We  can  strike  freely  now,  without  a  fear 
Of  marring  the  sweet  beauty  of  the  spoil. 
We  four  oan  surely  make  an  end  of  him. 
Have  at  him,  lads,  and  swiftly,  or  the  thieves 
Will  follow  this  flash  like  thunder! 

[ROBIN  draws  hie  sword  and  sets  his  back  to  an  oak. 
The  other  two  followers  of  PRINCE  JOHN  rush  out 
of  the  wood.] 

Robin.  Come  on,  all  four! 

This  oak  will  shift  its  roots  before  I  budge 
One  inoh  from  four  such  howling  wolves. 

Come  on! 
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You  must  be  tired  of  fighting  women-folk. 

Come  on !     By  God,  sir,  you  must  guard  your  bead 

Better  tban  tbat, 

[He  disarms  WABMAN.] 
Or  you're  just  food  for  worms 
Already  1     Come,  you  dogs ! 

Prince  John  (gasping).  Work  round,  you  three, 

Behind  him!     Drive  him  out  from  that  damned  oak! 
Robin.  Oh,  that's  a  princely  speech !     Have  at  you,  sir ! 

[He  strikes  PRINCE  JOHN'S  sword  out  of  his  hand 
and  turns  suddenly  to  confront  the  others.  JOHN 
picks  up  a  dagger  and  makes  as  if  to  stab  ROBIN 
in  the  back.  At  the  same  instant,  bugles  and  a 
thunder  of  galloping  hoofs  are  heard  in  the  dis- 
tance. The  red- cross  knight  flashes  between  the 
trees,  and  seizing  JOHN'S  arm  in  his  gauntleted 
hand,  disarms  him,  then  turns  to  help  ROBIN.] 
Kniyht.  What,  four  on  one !  Down  with  your  cowardly 

blades, 
Or,  by  Mahound  ! — 

[The  three  men-at-arms  take  to  flight.  JOHN  stands 
staring  at  the  new -comer.  The  foresters  appear, 
surrounding  the  glade.'] 

John  (muttering).        What  ?     Thou  ?     Thou  ?     Or  his  ghost  ? 
No — no — it  cannot  be. 

Robin.  Let  them  yelp  home, 

The  pitiful  jackals.     They  have  left  behind 
The  prime  offender.     Ha  there,  my  merry  lads, 
All's  well !     But  take  this  villain  into  the  cave 
And  guard  him  there. 

[The  foresters  lead  PBINCE  JOHN  into  the  cave.} 
John  (to  the  foresters).    Answer  me  one  thing :  who 
Is  yonder  red -cross  knight? 

A  Forester.  No  friend  of  thine, 

Whoe'er  he  be ! 

Knight  (to  Robin).  I  know  his  name  too  well 
I  need  not  ask  it. 

Robin.  Sir,  I  am  much  beholden 

To  your  good  chivalry.     What  thanks  is  mine 
To  give  is  all  your  own. 

Knight.  Then— I  ask  this  ! 

Give  me  that  prisoner!     I  think  his  life  is  mine. 

Robin.  You  saved  my  own,  and  more,  you  saved  much  more 
Than  my  poor  life  is  worth.     But,  sir,  think  well ! 
This  man  is  dangerous, — not  to  me  alone, 
But  to  the  King  of  England;  for  he'll  yet 
Usurp  the  throne!     Think  well. 

Knight.  I  ask  it  still 

I  have  more  reasons  than  you  know. 
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Robin.  So  be  it. 

Ho!     Bring  the  prisoner  back! 

[The  FORESTERS  bring  PRINCE  JOHN  back.    He  stares 
at  the  KNIGHT  as  if  in  fear.] 

Sir,  you  shall  judge  him ! 
This  prisoner  is  your  own. 

Knight.  Then — let  him  go  ! 

Foresters.  What!     Set  him  free? 

Robin,  Obey ! 

[They  release  PRINCE  JOHN.] 

Knight.  Out  of  my  sight; 

Go! 

Prince  John.  What  man  is  this? 

Knight.  Quickly,  get  thee  gone. 

[PRINCE  JOHN  goes  out,  cowering.] 
Robin.  We'll  think  no  more  of  him  I     It  is  our  rule 
That  whomsoe'er  we  meet  in  merry  greenwood 
Should  dine  with  us.     Will  you  not  be  our  guest? 

Knight.  That's  a  most  happy  thought !     I  have  not  heard 
A  merrier  word  than  dinner  all  this  day. 
I  am  welluigh  starved. 

Robin.  Will  you  not  raise  your  visor 

And  let  us  know  to  whose  good  knightly  hand 
We  are  so  beholden? 

Knight.  Sir,  you  will  pardon  me, 

If,  for  a  little,  I  remain  unknown. 
But,  tell  me,  are  you  not  that  Robin  Hood 
Who  breaks  the  forest  laws? 

Robin.  That  is  my  name. 

We  hold  this  earth  as  naturally  our  own 
As  the  glad  common  air  we  breathe.     We  think 
No  man,  no  king,  can  so  usurp  the  world 
As  not  to  give  us  room  to  live  free  lives ; 

But — if  you  shrink  from  eating  the  king's  deer 

Knight.  Shrink?     Ha !  ha !  ha !     I  count  it  as  my  own! 

[Some  of  the  foresters  appear,  with  MARIAN  and 
JENNY,  preparing  the  dinner  on  a  table  of  green 
turfs,  beneath  a  spreading  oak.] 

Robin.  Ah,  there's  my  Lady  Marian!     Will  you  not  come 
And  speak  with  her? 

[ROBIN  and  the  KNIGHT  go  and  talk  to  MARIAN  in 

the  background.] 

Little  John  (at  the  table).  The  trenchers  all  are  set : 
Manchets  of  wheat,  eream,  curds,  and  honey-cakes, 
Venison  pasties,  roasted  pigeons!     Mueh, 
Run  to  the  oave!     We'll  broach  our  rarest  wine 
To-day.     Old  Much  awaits  thee,  Big  'un.     Off, 
And  help  him.     He  is  growling  roundly,  too, 
At  thy  delay. 
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Much  (going  towards  the  cave).  Ah  me,  my  poor  dear  father ! 

Jenny.  I've  dressed  the  salt  and  strawed  the  dining  hall 
With  flowers. 

[Enter  FRIAR  TUCK  with  WILL  SCARLETT  and  several 
more  foresters.] 

Robin.  Ah,  good  Will  Scarlett,  here  at  last! 

Friar  Tuck.  We  should  ha'  been  here  sooner ;  but  these  others 
Borrowed  a  farmer's  horses  and  galloped  ahead. 

Robin.  Lucky  for  mel     Thy  mother  is  in  the  hut, 
Sheer  broken  down  with  waiting  for  thee,  Will. 
Go  in  and  comfort  her. 

Scarlett  (going  into  the  hut).     Mother! 

Friar  Tuck.  You  see 

My  sons,  you  couldn't  expect  the  lad  to  run ! 
There  is  a  certain  looseness  in  the  limbs, 
A  quaking  of  the  flesh  that  overcomes 
The  bravest  who  has  felt  a  hangman's  rope 
Cuddling  his  neck. 

Robin.  You  judge  him  by  the  rope 

That  cuddles  your  slim  waist !     O,  you  sweet  armful, 
Sit  down  and  pant !     I  warrant  you  were  glad 
To  bear  him  company. 

Friar  Tuck.  I'll  not  deny  it! 

I  am  a  man  of  solids.     Like  the  Church, 
I  am  founded  on  a  rook. 

[He  sits  down,  heavily.] 

Robin.  Solids,  i'  faith! 

Sir,  it  is  true  he  is  partly  based  on  beef ; 
He  grapples  with  it  squarely ;  but  fluids,  too, 
Have  played  their  part  in  that  cathedral  choir 
He  calls  his  throat.     One  godless  virtue,  sir, 
They  seem  to  have  given  him.     Never  a  nightingale 
Gurgles  jug  /  jug  I  in  mellower  tones  than  he 
When  jugs  are  flowing.     Never  a  thrush  can  pipe 
Sweety  sweet,  so  rarely  as,  when  a  pipe  of  wine 
Summers  his  throttle,  we'll  make  him  sing  to  us 
One  of  his  heathen  ditties — The  Malmsey  Butty 
Or  Down  the  Merry  Red  Lane  I 

Friar  Tuck.  O  ay,  yon  laugh, 

But,  though  I  cannot  run,  when  I  am  rested 
I'll  challenge  you,  Robin,  to  a  game  of  buffets, 
One  fair,  square,  stand-up,  stand-still,  knock-down  blow 
Apiece.     You'll  need  no  more.     If  you  not  kiss 
The  turf,  at  my  first  clout,  I  will  forego 
Malmsey  for  ever ! 

Robin.  Friar,  I  recant; 

You're  champion  there.     Fists  of  a  common  size 
I  will  encounter;   but  n»n  whirling  hams 
Like  thine! 
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Friar  Tuck.     I  knew  it ! 

(He  sings.) 

Veni  Wakefeeld  peramoenum 
Ubi  quaerens  Georgium  Grenum, 
Non  inveni,  sed  in  lignum 
Fixum  repere  Georgii  signum, 
Ubi  allam  bibi  feram 
Doneo  Georgio  fortior  eram! 

Jenny  (approaching).  Please  you,  sirs,  all  is  ready  ! 

Friar  Tuck.  Ah,  Jenny,  Jenny,  Jenny,  that's  good  news! 

[WiLL  SCARLETT  comes  out  of  the  hut  with  his  arm 
round  his  mother.     They  all  sit  down  at  the  table 
of  turf 8.1 
Shadow-of-a-Leaf  (gliding  timidly  out  of  the  ferns).  Is  there 

a  place  for  me? 

A  Forester.  Ay,  come  along. 

Friar  Tuck  (singing  as  he  settles  his  trencher  in  front  of  him). 

Hino  diverse  ourso,  sero 
Quod  audissem  de  Pindero 
Wakefeeldensi,  gloria  mundi, 
Ubi  sooii  sunt  jucundi. 

Now,  an  you've  heard  enough  of  George-a-Green 

The  Pinder  of  Wakefield,  Robin,  whom  I  love 

For  drubbing  you,  blaok  and  blue, — give  us  the  graoe. 

Robin  (standing  up).  It  is  our  custom,  sir,  since  our  repast 
Is  borrowed  from  the  King,  to  drain  one  cup 
To  him,  and  his  return  from  the  Crusade, 
Before  we  dine.     That  same  wine-bibbing  friar 
Calls  it  our  "  grace  " ;   and  constitutes  himself 
Remembrancer — without  a  cause,  for  never 
Have  we  forgotten,  never,  while  bugles  ring 
Through  Sherwood,  shall  forget, — Outlaws,  the  King  ! 

[All  stand  up  except  the  KNIGHT.] 

Cries.  The  King  and  his  return  from  the  Crusade! 

[They  drink  and  resume  their  seats.] 

Robin.  You  did  not  drink  the  health,  Sir  Knight.     I  hope 
You  h*ld  with  Lion-Heart. 

Knight.  Yes  ;   I  hold  with  him. 

You  were  too  quick  for  me.     I  had  not  drawn 
These  gauntlets  off. 

But  tell  me,  Lady  Marian, 
When  is  your  bridal  day  with  Robin  Hood? 

Marian.  We  shall  be  wedded  when  the  King  comes  home 
From  the  Crusade. 

Knight.  Ah,  when  the  King  comes  home! 

That's  music — all  the  birds  of  April  sing 
In  those  four  words  for  me — the  King  comes  home. 
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Marian.  I  am  glad  you  love  him,  sir. 

Robin.  But  you're  not  eating ! 

Your  helmet's  looked  and  barred !     Will  you  not  raise 
Your  visor? 

Knight  (laughing).  Ha!   ha!   ha!     You  see  I  am  trapped! 
I  did  not  wish  to  raise  it!     Hunger  and  thirst 
Break  down  all  masks  and  all  disguises,  Robin. 

[He  rises  and  removes  his  helmet,  revealing   the  face 
of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion.] 

Robin.  The  King! 

[They  all  leap  to  their  feet.] 

Outlaws.  The  King!     The  King! 

Robin.  But  O,  my  liege, 

I  should  have  known,  when  we  were  hard  beset 
Around  Will  Scarlett  by  their  swarming  bands, 
And  when  you  rode  out  of  the  Eastern  sky 
And  hurled  our  foemen  down,  I  should  have  known 
It  was  the  King  ooine  home  from  the  Crusade! 
And  when  I  was  beset  here  in  the  wood 
By  treacherous  hands  again,  I  should  have  known 
Whose  armour  suddenly  burned  between  the  leaves ! 
I  should  have  known,  either  it  was  St  George, 
Or  else  the  King  come  home  from  the  Crusade ! 

Richard.  Indeed  there  is  one  thing  that  might  have  told  you, 
Robin — a  lover's  instinct,  since  it  seems 
So  much  for  you  and  Marian  depends 
On  my  return. 

Shadow-of-a-Leaf.  Sire,  you  will  pardon  me, 
For  I  am  only  a  fool,  and  yet  methiuks 
You  know  not  half  the  meaning  of  those  words — 
The  King,  the  King  comes  home  from  the  Crusade ! 
Thrust  up  your  swords,  heft  uppermost,  my  lads, 
And  shout — the  King  comes  home  from  the  Crusade ! 

[He  leaps  on  a  seat,  and  thrusts  up  the  King's  sword, 
heft  uppermost,  as  if  it  were  a  cross.] 

Robin.  Pardon  him,  sire,  poor  Shadow-of-a-Leaf  has  lost 
His  wits ! 

Shadow-of-a-Leaf.  That's  what  Titania  said  you'd  say, — 
Poor  sweet  bells  out  of  tune  I     But  O,  don't  leave, 
Don't  leave  the  forest !     There's  darker  things  to  oome, 
Don't  leave  the  forest  I     I  have  wits  enough  at  least 
To  wrap  my  legs  around  my  neok  for  warmth 
On  winter  nights. 

Richard.  Well,  you've  no  need  to  pass 

The  winter  in  these  woods — 

Shadow -of -a- Leaf.  O,  not  that  winter! 

Robin.  Shadow-of-a-Leaf,  be  silent ! 

[SHADOW-OF-A-LEAF  goes  aside  and  throws  himself 
down  sobbing  among  the  ferns.] 
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Richard.  When  even  your  cave 

Methinks  can  scarce  be  cheery.     Huntingdon, 
Your  earldom  we  restore  to  you  this  day! 
You  and  my  Lady  Marian  shall  return 
To  Court  with  us,  where  your  true  bridal  troth 
Shall  be  fulfilled  with  golden  marriage  bells. 
Now,  friends,  the  venison  pasty  !     We  must  hear 
The  Malmsey  Butt  and  Down  the  Merry  Red  Lane 
Ere  we  set  out,  at  dawn,  for  London  Town. 

Robin.  Allan-a-Dale  shall  touch  a  golden  string 
To  speed  our  feast,  sire,  for  he  soars  above 
The  gross  needs  of  the  Churchman  ! 

Richard.  Allan-a-Dale  ? 

Will  Scarlett.    Our  greenwood  minstrel,  sire !     His  harp  is 

ours 
Because  we  won  his  bride  for  him. 

Richard.  His  bride  ? 

Reynold  Greenleaf.  Was  to  be  wedded,  sire,  against  her  will 
Last  May,  to  a  rich  old  baron. 

Richard  (munching).  Pigeon- pie — 

And  malmsey — yes — a  rich  old  baron — tell ! 

Robin.  Sire,  on  the  wedding-day  my  merry  men 
Crowded  the  aisles  with  uninvited  guests ; 
And,  as  the  old  man  drew  forth  the  golden  ring, 
They  threw  aside  their  cloaks  with  one  great  shout 
Of  "  SHERWOOD  " ;   and  for  all  its  crimson  panes, 
The  church  was  one  wild  sea  of  Lincoln  green ! 
The  Forest  had  broken  in,  sire,  and  the  bride 
Like  a  wild  rose  tossing  on  those  green  boughs 
Was  borne  away  and  wedded  here  by  Tuck 
To  her  true  lover ;   and  so — his  harp  is  ours. 

Allan-a-Dale.  No  feasting-song,  sire,  but  the  royal  theme 
Of  chivalry, — a  song  I  made  last  night 
In  yonder  ruined  chapel,  telling  how 
A  war-worn  knight,  returning  to  the  shrine 
Where  first,  a  maiden  knight,  he  watched  his  arms, 
Keeps  vigil  once  again,  a  broken  man, 
Broken  and  old. 

Richard.  Our  hearts  will  keep  it  young. 

Song* 
I. 

Once,  in  this  chapel,  Lord, 

Young  and  undaunted, 
Over  my  virgin  sword 

Lightly  I  chaunted, — 
"  Dawn  ends  my  watch  !   I  go, 
Shining,  to  meet  the  foe  !  " 
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II. 

"Swift  with  Thy  dawn,"  I  said, 

"  Set  the  lists  ringing ! 
Soon  shall  Thy  foe  be  sped, 

And  the  world  singing ! 
Bless  my  bright  plume  for  me, 
Christ,  King  of  Chivalry." 

[SHADOW-OF-A-LEAF    rises    to    his   knees 
among  the  ferns.] 

HL 

"  War-worn  I  kneel  to-night 

Lord,  by  Thine  altar ! 
O,  in  to-morrow's  fight 

Let  me  not  falter! 
Bless  my  dark  arms  for  me, 
Christ,  King  of  Chivalry. 

IV. 

"  Keep  Thou  my  broken  sword 

All  the  long  night  through, 
While  I  keep  watoh  and  ward ! 

Then — the  red  fight  through 
Bless  the  wrenched  haft  for  me, 
Christ,  King  of  Chivalry. 

V. 

"  Keep,  in  Thy  pierced  hands, 

Still  the  bruised  helmet : 
Let  not  their  hostile  bands 

Wholly  o'er  whelm  it ! 
Bless  my  poor  shield  for  me, 
Christ,  King  of  Chivalry. 

VI. 

44  Keep  Thou  the  sullied  mail, 

Lord,  that  I  tender 
Here  at  Thine  altar-rail ! 

Then— let  Thy  splendour 
Touch  it  onoe   .   .   .   and  I  go, 
Stainless  to  meet  the  foe!" 

[SHADOW-OF-A-LEAF  rises  to  his  feet  and 
takes  a  step  towards  the  minstrel! 
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THERE  has  always  been, 
there  will  probably  always  be, 
a  kind  of  printed  matter  which 
bears  the  most  distant  relation 
either  to  literature  or  research. 
Devised  as  a  kind  of  anodyne, 
it  lulls  to  a  happy  forgetfulness 
those  who  are  too  tired  to  talk, 
too  idle  to  play  bridge.  That  is  a 
modest  office — if  it  be  modestly 
discharged.  There  is  a  vast 
public  which  would  not  think 
very  deeply,  even  if  it  could,  and 
which  desires  such  amusement 
as  ink  and  paper  may  afford. 
For  more  than  a  century  fiction 
has  come  to  the  aid  of  this  vast 
public.  Novels  have  been 
poured  forth  from  the  press  in 
an  unceasing,  overwhelming 
stream.  They  have  been  nicely 
adjusted  to  the  demand.  Those 
who  manufactured  them  have 
gladly  given  what  was  expected 
of  them.  The  "  problem  "  has 
given  way  to  the  cape  and 
sword,  the  cape  and  sword  in 
their  turn  have  retreated  before 
the  jests  of  social  comedy. 
Then  from  time  to  time  the 
pseudo-profound  has  claimed  a 
transitory  popularity.  The 
sorriest  trash  has  appeared  in 
the  guise  of  emancipated  theo- 
logy* *nd  Rome  has  yielded  a 
rich  harvest  to  the  thoughtful 
tripper.  The  tripper  indeed 
has  reaped  bravely  where  others 
have  sown.  We  all  know  the 


hasty  romance  of  the  Latin 
Quarter  dished  up  by  a  Cook's 
tourist  within  the  limit  of  a 
monthly  return-ticket ;  and  we 
can  be  happy  only  in  the 
thought  that  an  ignorance  of 
English  prevents  the  most  of 
Frenchmen  from  discovering 
the  intolerable  licence  taken 
by  our  literary  journeymen 
with  their  life  and  thought. 

To-day  the  undisputed  reign 
of  fiction  is  over.  Of  course 
we  do  not  mean  that  there 
will  be  no  more  novels.  As 
an  eloquent  method  of  ex- 
pression, fiction  will  serve  the 
masters  unto  the  end  of  time. 
The  request,  "Tell  us  a  story," 
will  always  meet  with  a  ready 
response  from  the  artist.  But 
henceforth  the  industrious 
hack,  who  saw  in  fiction  a 
means  of  paying  his  butcher's 
bill,  will  not  work  without  a 
rival.  The  concooter  of  sugared 
history,  the  vamper  of  senti- 
mental biography,  is  hard 
upon  the  novelist's  trail.  He 
knows  as  well  as  any  of 
them  how  to  tickle  the  read- 
er's palate.  His  confectionery 
is  as  sweet  as  syrup,  and  it 
looks  as  pretty  as  a  birthday 
cake.  And  it  possesses  a  value 
which  none  save  historical 
novels  possess.  Great  names 
are  lavishly  sprinkled  up  and 
down  its  pages.  As  you  open 
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the  first  specimen  that  comes  to 
your  hand  you  will  light  upon 
the  portraits  of  kings,  repro- 
duced by  the  cheapest  of  pro- 
cesses, and  intended  to  ease  the 
light  burden  of  study.  Even 
those  who  are  too  lazy  to  de- 
cipher large  type  are  brave 
enough,  perhaps,  to  scan  a 
blurred  picture  now  and  again, 
so  that  here  you  have  something 
to  suit  all  tastes.  And  then 
to  read  of  real  kings  and 
queens,  real  poets  and  painters, 
has  a  pleasant  suggestion  of 
culture.  With  no  more  labour 
expended  than  would  devour 
a  novel,  a  reader  may  appear 
to  have  studied  the  past  or 
gained  some  knowledge  of 
literature.  Of  course  it  is  an 
appearance  only ;  but  the  age 
is  not  critical,  and  with  no 
better  sustenance  than  a  piece 
of  confectionery  you  may  pose 
as  an  oracle  of  the  dinner- 
table. 

And  the  purveyors  of  this  lit- 
erary plum-cake  are  kind  to 
their  patrons.  They  spiee  their 
wares  so  highly  that  they  are 
grateful  to  the  coarsest  palate. 
Cupid  is  their  god,  not  Mars. 
The  episodes  of  their  "  history  " 
pass  as  often  as  possible  in 
the  Court  of  Love.  If  you 
might  judge  them  by  their 
exclusions,  you  would  be  forced 
to  believe  that  the  great  ones 
of  the  earth  passed  their  lives 
in  nothing  but  love-making. 
To  this  general  level  all  the 
talent,  all  the  splendour  of  the 
world  are  reduced.  The  whole 
past  is  dragged  down  to  the 
level  of  a  society  journal 
Foiled  in  the  attempt  to  dis- 
cover the  "  romances  "  of  their 


contemporaries,  the  eaves- 
droppers go  back  to  an  earlier 
century  and  pretend  to  over- 
hear what  was  said  behind  the 
arras.  Familiarity  is  the  first 
habit  of  their  kind.  They  in- 
vent the  paltriest  scraps  of 
talk,  and  set  great  names  about 
them.  Here  is  a  choice  speci- 
men culled  from  a  work  dealing 
with  the  Court  of  Queen  Anne : 
"Well  hopped,  madam!  .  .  . 
Mind  that  pool  .  .  .  Egad, 
you're  into  it  right  up  to  your 
knees.  .  .  .  Ahem!  ankles!" 
Such  are  the  terms  in  which 
the  humorous  historian  of  the 
suburbs  pretends  that  a  great 
courtier  and  poet  addressed  his 
Queen.  Is  it  strange,  then,  that 
the  supremacy  of  the  novel  is 
at  last  threatened  ? 

Poets  are  even  better  game 
for  this  kind  of  fowler  than 
kings  and  queens.  Think  of 
the  rich  harvest  the  indiscre- 
tions of  Byron  and  Shelley 
have  yielded!  And  there  is 
much  still  left  for  the  gleaner. 
The  quarrel  of  Byron  with  his 
wife  has  furnished  forth  a  shelf- 
ful  of  books.  His  sojourn  at 
Venice  has  suggested  a  pleas- 
ant chapter  of  indiscretion, 
and  the  only  fault  of  his 
friendship  for  the  Countess 
Guiooioli  is  that  it  was  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  all 
the  rules  of  a  loyal  propriety. 
Shelley  would  be  still  nearer 
to  the  heart  and  hand  of  our 
confectioners,  if  their  work 
had  not  been  anticipated.  But 
Harriet  is  already  familiar  in  the 
board-schools,  and  the  encoun- 
ter was  perhaps  too  serious 
to  receive  a  proper  coating  of 
sugar.  Jane  Clermont  was 
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made  of  other  stuff,  and  half 
a  dozen  stout  volumes  (with 
illustrations)  may  still  be  dedi- 
cated to  her  unhappy  life.  Nor 
is  the  energy  of  our  biographers 
confined  to  this  side  of  the 
Channel.  There  is  something 
in  the  air  of  France  which  mar- 
vellously suits  their  purpose. 
For  instance,  George  Sand 
was  evidently  born  into  the 
world  for  their  peculiar  grati- 
fication. Whether  she  was 
a  great  novelist  matters  not 
a  jot.  Her  novels  are  noth- 
ing to  these  gentry ;  her 
rather  squalid  life  is  precisely 
what  they  want.  How  many 
times,  we  wonder,  has  the 
melodrama  of  Venice,  in  which 
George  Sand  and  Alfred  de 
Musset  played  a  part,  been  set 
before  us?  It  was  a  French- 
man who  first  discovered  the 
literary  value  of  the  episode, 
and  who  drew  for  us  a  plaintive 
picture  of  Alfred  de  Musset,  ill 
and  neglected,  while  La  Sand 
turned  her  lustrous  eyes  upon 
Dr  Pagello,  who,  fifty  years 
after  the  event,  was  found 
still  mumbling  over  the  tea-cup 
once  touched  by  the  vampire- 
hand  of  the  novelist.  But  the 
Frenchman's  discovery  has  been 
bravely  followed  up  in  England, 
and  George  Sand  has  at  last 
found  her  place,  not  as  a  novel- 
ist but  as  the  heroine  of  a 
sentimental  biography,  "  the 
book  of  a  season." 

No  period,  then,  and  no  per- 
sonage are  sacred  from  the 
touch  of  these  light-fingered 
historians.  The  love-affairs  of 
Elizabeth,  the  Virgin  Queen, 
have  filled  a  plump  volume. 
The  Court  of  Charles  II.  is 


unexhausted  and  inexhaustible. 
What  title  could  allure  more 
cunningly  than  'The  Love 
Affairs  of  the  Vatican '  ?  There 
you  have  both  guilt  and  splen- 
dour. Simpler  tastes  may  be 
satisfied  with  a  *  Duchess  Dere- 
lict '  or  an  *  Imperial  Victim.' 
But  the  supply,  as  always,  in- 
geniously follows  the  demand, 
and  nobody  need  go  away  from 
the  literary  banquet  unsatisfied. 
And  as  these  works  are  easy  to 
read,  so  they  are  easy  to  write. 
They  require  no  training,  and 
very  little  research.  They  are 
made  up  at  hazard  out  of 
memoirs  and  of  the  books 
of  others.  They  contain  no  in- 
telligent criticism  of  politics  or 
literature.  All  that  is  asked 
of  them  is  what  is  called  in  the 
"  trade  "  a  strong  love-interest. 
That  is  their  point  of  contact 
with  fiction,  and  the  source  of 
their  dulness  and  monotony. 
Love  -  affairs  are  interesting 
chiefly  to  those  who  engage  in 
them.  Even  to  them  they  may 
be  mere  episodes  in  a  various 
life.  And  they  do  not  differ 
from  the  general  rule,  merely 
because  they  are  the  love-affairs 
of  poets  or  kings.  To  draw 
back  the  veil  seems  to  us  an 
unpleasant  and  unprofitable 
business.  If  a  broken  heart 
changed  a  dynasty  or  inspired 
a  sonnet,  the  breakage  deserves 
a  record.  But  old  intrigues 
are  as  faded  as  old  gloves,  and 
they  are  made  no  better  be- 
cause great  names  are  attached 
to  their  participants.  The  new 
kind  of  printed  matter,  there- 
fore, does  not  seem  to  possess 
much  value  or  interest,  and  an 
examination  of  a  few  specimens 
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makes  us  regret   the  careless 
folly  of  the  old  yellow-buck. 

For  instance,  in  his  recent 
work,  'The  Lady  of  Beauty* 
(London :  Chapman  &  Hall), 
Mr  Frank  Hamel  strikes  the 
popular  note  at  once.  "The 
love-story  of  Charles  VII.  of 
France  and  Agnes  Sorel,"  says 
he,  "  deserves  a  place  among 
the  great  passions  of  history," 
and  he  has  done  his  best  to 
give  it  the  place  it  deserves. 
He  is  obviously  an  adept  in  the 
interpretation  of  great  passions, 
and  with  a  careful  familiarity 
he  interprets  this  particular 
passion  in  the  terms  of  the 
penny  novelette.  The  subject 
presents  no  difficulty  to  his 
sanguine  mind.  He  gives  his 
reader  the  impression  that  he 
is  always  behind  the  scenes. 
He  dogs  the  footsteps  of  Agnes 
Sorel  with  the  energy  and 
cunning  of  a  detective.  Secrets 
are  revealed  to  him,  which  by 
their  nature  must  have  escaped 
the  prying  eyes  of  many  genera- 
tions. Where  the  poverty  of 
material  might  baffle  others,  a 
quick  surmise  comes  to  his  aid. 
"Probably,"  says  he,  "she 
slept  in  an  attic  in  the  paternal 
mansion  in  an  antique  bed." 
How  does  he  know  that  she 
slept  in  an  attic,  we  wonder? 
And  why  was  her  bed 
"antique"?  Did  they  collect 
old  furniture  already  in 
the  fifteenth  oentury?  Of 
course  he  has  sources  of  infor- 
mation which  are  sealed  to  us, 
otherwise  he  could  not  sketch 
the  first  apparition  of  Agnes 
Sorel  in  these  vivid  terms. 
"There  stepped  forth  ...  a 
girl  of  surpassing  beauty.  It 


was  Agnes  Sorel.  The  king's 
eyes  are  riveted  on  her  face, 
but  he  did  not  utter  a  single 
word.  Absorbed  by  the  king's 
notice,  she  attempted  to  with- 
draw," and  so  on,  and  so  on. 
She  was,  in  brief,  "as  attrac- 
tive a  young  feminine  being  as 
any  in  the  world,"  and  it  was 
inevitable  that  Charles,  himself 
victorious,  should  be  vanquished 
at  the  first  assault  by  the  sweet 
artillery  of  her  timid  glance. 

In  other  words,  "Charles 
had  discovered  a  little  floweret 
modestly  attractive  and  frag- 
rant." There's  sweetness  for 
you  !  "  Having  set  his  heart 
on  so  precious  a  treasure,  he 
was  not  likely  to  forego  the 
pleasure  of  gathering  and 
wearing  it"  Why,  indeed, 
should  he?  Was  be  not  a 
king?  There  was  but  one 
thought  that  restrained  him. 
"The  humble  blossom  had 
been  accustomed  to  sheltering 
leaves,  and  to  pluck  it  forth 
into  the  full  glare  of  public- 
ity without  a  transition  stage 
might  be  to  subject  it  to  a  form 
of  torture  which  would  cause 
it  to  wither  speedily."  Is  it 
not  exquisite  English,  worthy 
in  every  syllable  the  dignity  of 
the  Muse  of  History?  And 
how  oan  we  praise  sufficiently 
the  bold  mixture  of  metaphors 
—  the  humble  blossom,  sub- 
jected to  torture,  plucked  forth 
without  a  transition  stage,  and 
withered  speedily  ? 

When  Charles  had  plucked 
his  "little  floweret,"  he  evi- 
dently did  his  best  for  her. 
"  He  soothed  her  so  gently,  and 
assured  her  so  freely  of  his  un- 
dying love.  To  be  with  him  was 
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to  be  in  paradise."  Nowhere  in 
popular  notion  will  you  match 
the  exquisite  sensibility  of  these 
words.  Even  when  the  dis- 
cord of  the  Court  perturbed  the 
immaculate  Agnes,  with  ready 
tact  "he  turned  the  conversa- 
tion to  more  personal  matters, 
and  for  a  while  Agnes  was 
happy."  And  she  had  every 
reason  to  be.  "Since  the  love 
of  kings  must  always  transcend 
that  of  ordinary  mortals,"  says 
Mr  Hamel  proudly,  "the  pas- 
sion of  Charles  for  Agnes  was 
a  thing  apart."  There  is  no 
democratic  nonsense  about  this 
historian.  He  does  not  belong 
to  the  school  of  Macaulay  and 
the  Whigs.  He  declares  that 
kings  love  more  deeply,  as 
well  as  more  freely,  than 
common  mortals;  and  as  he 
is  a  specialist  in  these  mat- 
ters, he  may  not  be  gainsaid. 
There  is,  in  truth,  no  point  of 
amatory  etiquette  which  he 
does  not  understand.  "  It  was 
a  thousand  pities,"  he  says — 
and  he  ought  to  know, — "  that 
Louis  did  not  restrain  his 
feelings  and  think  twice  be- 
fore taking  action  in  the 
matter  of  his  father's  love- 
affairs.  Such  interference  is 
rarely  successful.  In  his  case 
it  was  positively  disastrous." 
What  a  magnificent  generalis- 
ation!  Mr  Hamel  has  sur- 
veyed all  the  known  instances  of 
filial  interference  with  the  love- 
affairs  of  the  prodigal  father, 
and  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  seldom  successful. 
Thus  he  sets  history  upon  the 
lofty  height  of  didacticism,  and 
gives  a  timely  warning  to  the 
thousands  of  sons  ready  to 


give  their  fathers  superfluous 
advice.  Thus  he  calls  the 
past  to  the  aid  of  the  present, 
and  permits  plain,  simple  folk 
to  profit  by  the  experience  of 
kings. 

His  masterpiece,  perhaps,  is 
the  chapter  headed  "  Maitresse 
en  Titre."  This  gives  him  an 
opportunity  for  writing  a 
learned  treatise  upon  the 
friends  of  kings.  Here  he  is, 
so  to  say,  upon  his  native 
heath.  La  Valliere,  Gabrielle 
d'Estrees — he  knows  all  their 
names.  With  a  rare  insight 
he  perceives  reasons  of  state 
and  policy  that  make  "one 
mistress,  if  she  be  modest  and 
well-behaved,  a  preferable  alter- 
native to  a  round  of  debauchery." 
There  speaks  a  true  Machiavelli, 
who  understands  the  ways  of 
monarchs.  "The  king,"  says 
he,  regarding  him  as  Machia- 
velli regarded  the  Prince, 
"gloomy  and  restless,  wearied 
with  bought  pleasures,  turns  a 
jaded  eye  upon  those  who  sur- 
round him  and  sees  amongst 
them  a  fair  face,  a  beautiful 
figure,  charming  manners,  a 
modesty  and  coyness  which 
urge  him  to  attempt  a  capture. 
He  is  inspired  indeed  with  a 
deep  passion."  These  words, 
no  doubt,  have  sent  a  thrill 
through  every  suburb,  where 
Mr  Hamel  is  received,  we  are 
sure,  as  a  most  learned  his- 
torian and  a  profound  critic 
of  the  human  heart. 

Yet  if  for  a  moment  we 
may  take  this  portentous 
production  seriously,  we  can 
wonder  only  that  it  was  ever 
written,  and  if  written  that 
it  ever  was  published.  The 
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author  has  no  sense  of  con- 
struction, and  but  a  rudi- 
mentary knowledge  of  the 
English  tongue.  He  puts 
down  his  facts  with  the 
brusqueness  which  you  might 
tolerate  in  a  book  of  statistics 
or  in  a  collection  of  newspaper 
paragraphs,  but  what  is  in- 
tolerable in  what  pretends  to 
be  an  historical  biography. 
There  is  but  one  justification 
for  'The  Lady  of  Beauty.*  It 
i«  a  piece  of  confectionery 
which  seems  to  suit  the 
popular  taste.  It  is  marked 
by  all  the  impertinences  of  a 
commercial  novel,  and  lacks 
its  invention.  Moreover,  the 
antics  of  Mr  Smith  and  Miss 
Jones  need  never  affront  us. 
There  is  an  outrage  in  every 
vulgar  word  set  in  the  mouth 
of  a  great  personage,  and  the 
familiar  talk  of  Charles  VII. 
and  Agnes  Sorel,  here  written 
down,  brings  history  to  con- 
tempt. That  there  should  be 
a  demand  for  such  books  as 
this  is  a  sad  comment  upon 
the  Act  of  Parliament  which 
makes  reading  and  writing 
compulsory.  And  the  worst 
of  it  all  is  that  the  idle  men 
and  women  who  devour  Mr 
Hamel's  confectionery,  take 
credit  to  themselves  that  they 
are  not  wasting  their  time 
upon  fiction,  but  are  making  a 
sincere  attempt  to  pierce  the 
mysteries  of  the  past. 

Mr  Francis  Gribble's  work, 
'The  Comedy  of  Catherine 
the  Great '  (London  :  Eveleigh 
Nash),  is  better  in  all  respects 
than  Mr  Hamel's.  It  is  written 
with  more  force,  and  con- 
structed upon  a  wiser  plan 


than  'The  Lady  of  Beauty.' 
But  then  Mr  Gribble  is  the  ac- 
knowledged chief  of  the  popular 
experts  in  the  love-affairs  of 
kings  and  poets.  He  has  al- 
ready anatomised  Shelley  and 
displayed  George  Sand.  He 
has  looked  upon  the  Romantic 
movement  with  the  exclusive 
eye  of  an  amorist,  and  has  dis- 
cussed it  as  though  poetry  was 
not  and  painting  had  never 
been.  But  though  Mr  Gribble 
does  this  job  of  expertise 
better  than  the  others,  we 
would  not  imply  that  the  job 
was  worth  doing.  All  save 
the  very  young  and  the 
very  simple  must  find  this 
tearing  away  of  the  veil  a  very 
tedious  process.  The  young 
and  simple,  however,  are  evi- 
dently numerous  enough  to 
have  a  literature  of  their 
own.  Mr  Gribble  knows  his 
public,  as  he  knows  his  pocket. 
He  understands  precisely  what 
it  wants,  and  gives  it.  Other- 
wise he  would  not  call  his 
last  work  'The  Comedy  of 
Catherine  the  Great.'  Of  few 
monarchs  could  the  word 
"  comedy  "  be  used  with  less 
propriety.  We  shall  search 
the  great  Empress's  career  in 
vain  for  any  episodes,  or  en- 
counters, which  might  be  called 
comic,  unless  indeed  it  be  an 
article  in  the  new  creed  that 
love  itself  is  comic.  She  was 
not  comic  when  she  ascended 
the  throne  and  connived  at 
the  murder  of  her  drunken 
husband.  She  was  not  comic 
when  she  played  a  great  part 
in  the  policy  of  Europe,  and 
once  foiled  even  the  great 
William  Pitt  himself.  He  who 
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finds  food  for  laughter  in  the 
attachment  of  a  woman  of 
sixty  for  a  boy  of  twenty-two 
must  entertain  a  truly  savage 
notion  of  what  is  farce.  When, 
then,  was  Catherine  comic? 
When  she  made  a  desperate 
attempt  to  appear  intellectual  ? 
We  think  not.  That  was  but 
a  sorry  concession  to  a  pre- 
vailing fashion.  The  one 
passage  of  pure  comedy  in 
Catherine's  life  was  the  journey 
to  the  Crimea,  a  comedy  ex- 
quisitely designed  and  admir- 
ably played,  in  which  wit  never 
fell  into  the  gulf  of  vulgarity, 
and  in  which  scandal  was  cast 
only  for  a  subordinate  rdle.  But 
evidently  this  is  not  the  kind  of 
comedy  which  the  new  history 
demands,  and  we  can  only  sup- 
pose that  we  are  expected 
to  hold  our  sides  whenever 
Catherine  chooses  a  favourite. 
A  sad  kind  of  merriment 
truly!  Lady  Wishfort  is  a 
tragic  figure  when  she  makes 
an  incidental  appearance.  Who 
would  call  that  drama  a  comedy 
in  which  Lady  Wishfort  is 
never  absent  from  the  stage? 
If  this  be  not  tragedy,  then 
"Hamlet"  is  a  farce  and 
"  Othello"  a  knockabout  inter- 
lude, fit  only  for  the  Music 
Hall. 

But  Mr  Gribble  is  compelled 
to  live  up  to  his  reputation 
as  an  amatory  expert,  and 
therefore  if  he  condescends  to 
Catherine  the  Great,  a  very 
poor  subject  from  his  point  of 
view,  he  must  think  only  of  her 
lovers,  and  of  them  only  as 
embodiments  of  the  oomio 
spirit.  He  could  not  have 
found  a  worse  excuse  for  the 


sweetmeats  he  is  wont  to 
provide.  Catherine's  lovers,  if 
we  except  Potemkin,  who  was 
far  more  than  a  lover,  were  of 
no  more  importance  to  her 
than  her  bootmakers.  They 
came  and  went,  they  carried 
off  their  bags  of  roubles,  and 
as  the  State  profited  not  by 
their  coming,  so  it  lost  nothing 
but  roubles  by  their  going. 
There  may  have  been  something 
in  Catherine's  plea,  that  she 
converted  her  favourites  into 
wise  and  useful  officials.  Even 
if  the  plea  be  admitted,  it  is 
a  plea  not  of  comedy  but 
of  common-sense.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  find  fault  with 
the  kind  of  history  that  is 
profitable  in  the  "schools." 
Too  many  treaties,  an  indis- 
tinguishable mass  of  super- 
fluous documents,  may  per- 
chance obscure  the  motives  of 
the  men  and  women  who  domi- 
nated the  past.  Yet  under- 
standing may  make  even 
treaties  human,  and  industry 
may  discover  some  sort  of  a 
synthesis  in  historical  manu- 
scripts. What  can  never  serve 
any  clear  purpose  is  to  mistake 
scandal  for  biography,  and  to 
raise  "love-affairs,"  which,  as 
we  have  said,  are  precisely 
the  same  for  king  and  peasant, 
poet  and  comedian,  to  the  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  high  policy. 
However,  Mr  Gribble  having 
accepted  the  r6le  of  comedy, 
does  his  best  to  be  fair  to  his 
readers.  If  Catherine  is  not 
oomio,  then  he  must  be  comic 
himself.  And  so  he  attempts 
always  to  write  in  a  light  and 
flippant  manner.  For  instance, 
he  never  mentions  Panin  with- 
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out  a  reference  to  his  fat. 
Page  by  page  the  statesman 
grows  fatter  and  fatter.  Here 
we  are  told  that  "he  is 
not  too  fat  to  slip  down 
from  the  fenoe  and  pray  on 
the  winning  side";  there  he 
is  described  for  our  delight  as 
"  the  fat,  plausible,  oleaginous 
intriguer,  the  Count  Fosoo,  as 
it  were,  of  the  conspiracy," 
until  at  last  we  are  sick  to 
death  of  him  and  his  obesity, 
which  has  little  more  and  little 
less  reality  than  Catherine's 
lovers.  Potemkin  fares  no 
better  at  Mr  Gribble's  hands. 
An  old  dressing-gown  is  the 
signal  of  his  appearance,  and 
it  is  donned  and  doffed  so  often 
and  so  inappositely  that  at 
last  it  is  inextricably  mixed 
up  in  our  mind  with  Panin's 
oleaginous  plausibility.  The 
truth  is,  Potemkin  was  a 
man  of  genius,  in  spite  of  his 
barbarous  eccentricities,  and 
Mr  Gribble's  method  will  not 
let  us  catch  even  a  passing 
glimpse  of  him.  To  say,  as  Mr 
Cribble  says,  that  '*  he  some- 
times reminds  one  of  the  late 
Sir  Augustus  Harris,"  is  merely 
to  prove  how  false  are  the  im- 
pressions which  a  writer  with  a 
bias  may  receive  from  a  reading 
of  history.  He  might  just  as 
well  compare  Richelieu  with 
Sir  Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree. 
And  if  Potemkin  meets  with 
less  than  justice  at  the  hands 
of  Mr  Gribble,  what  shall  we 
say  of  that  writer's  sketch  of 
Catherine  ?  Nothing,  save 
that  it  omits  all  that  is 
essential  to  a  fair  understand- 
ing, and  distorts  into  an  absurd 
importance  all  the  traits  which 


she  shared  with  others  of  her 
kind. 

The  late  Professor  Green 
was  wont  to  inveigh  against 
what  he  called  drum  -  and- 
trumpet  history.  A  hundred 
times  worse  is  this  new  history 
of  the  alcove  and  the  powder- 
puff.  The  writers  of  it  enu- 
merate the  charms  of  their 
heroines  and  the  sentiments 
of  their  heroes  with  an  unctu- 
ously professional  air.  They 
set  forth  their  " points"  with 
the  assured  manner  of  judges 
at  a  cattle-show.  They  confuse 
history  and  make  literature 
ridiculous.  The  one  excuse  for 
their  existence  is  that  they 
tickle  the  taste  of  the  illiterate 
reader,  and  that  excuse  can 
hardly  be  called  adequate.  In 
conclusion,  we  can  only  marvel 
at  the  audacity  of  their  enter- 
prise. It  is  a  strange  function, 
truly,  to  be  an  expert  in  the 
love-affairs  of  other  people! 

The  late  Victoria  Lady 
Wei  by,  whose  death  we  regret 
to  record,  belonged  to  two 
worlds,  and  may  be  said  to 
have  lived  two  lives.  Born  in 
the  year  of  Queen  Victoria's 
accession,  she  was  a  part,  on 
the  one  hand,  of  what  is  known 
as  the  early  Victorian  era. 
Linked  to  the  future  by  the 
studies  which  for  many  years 
she  pursued,  she  looked  forward 
with  a  spirit  of  confidence  to 
the  achievements  of  science.  If 
her  youth  was  spent  in  travel, 
her  later  years  were  devoted 
entirely  to  patient  research. 
More  than  this  :  she  had  known 
Courts,  and  the  life  of  the 
great  world.  The  wife  of  a 
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county  gentleman,  she  had 
profited  by  an  experience 
which  falls  to  the  lot  of  few 
metaphysicians.  The  friend 
of  philosophers,  she  was  an 
adept  in  the  discussion  of 
abstruse  questions,  which  have 
small  chance  of  being  asked  or 
answered  in  an  atmosphere  of 
quarter-sessions. 

Her  mother,  Lady  Emmeline 
Stuart- Wortley,  deserves  more 
than  a  passing  memory.  A 
woman  of  character  and  enter- 
prise, she  travelled  far  and 
wide,  from  Norway  to  Mexico, 
from  the  United  States  to  the 
Holy  Land,  at  a  time  when 
long  journeys  were  neither  easy 
nor  fashionable.  Whatever 
countries  she  visited  she  looked 
upon  with  her  own  eyes,  and 
judged  with  her  own  under- 
standing. Her  knowledge  of 
the  Southern  States  of  America, 
for  instance,  persuaded  her,  in 
apite  of  the  prevailing  cant,  to 
defend  the  slave-owners  against 
the  false  charges  of  cruelty 
which  were  brought  against 
them,  and  to  paint  the  lot  of 
the  slaves  in  the  true  colours 
of  happiness,  in  which  British 
liberalism  dared  not  look  upon 
them.  Her  independence  of 
spirit  and  her  intellectual 
honesty  she  bequeathed  to  her 
daughter,  who  in  her  girlhood 
shared  the  hazard,  in  those 
days  not  inconsiderable,  of  her 
mother's  wanderings.  Miss 
Stuart  -  Wortley,  indeed,  was 
little  more  than  a  child  when 
her  mother's  sudden  death  left 
her  isolated  and  friendless  in 
the  Syrian  desert,  and  thus 
compelled  her  to  begin  her 
own  life  with  an  experience  in 


grim  contrast  to  the  career  of 
sheltered  research  which  was 
presently  to  be  hers. 

After  some  years  spent  at 
Frogmore  with  the  Duohess  of 
Kent,  she  was  appointed  Maid 
of  Honour  to  Queen  Victoria. 
But  it  is  not  as  a  lady  of  the 
Court  that  she  will  be  re- 
membered. For  many  years 
before  her  death  she  had  been 
a  profound  student  of  science 
and  philosophy.  Above  all  she 
had  devoted  herself  to  the  study 
of  Meaning,  or  Signifies  as  it 
is  called,  which  she  hoped 
would  enable  us  to  revise  the 
many  errors  which  befog  our 
judgment  and  to  understand 
the  problems  of  philosophy, 
politics,  and  literature  without 
the  intervention  of  false  sym- 
bols. Much  work  has  been 
done  by  others  in  the  same 
field,  notably  by  Professor 
Breal.  By  none  have  clearer 
results  been  achieved  than  by 
Lady  Welby. 

That  language  as  it  is  written 
and  spoken  to-day  is  an  imper- 
fect instrument  will  not  be 
denied  even  by  the  sanguine. 
The  precision  which  is  indis- 
pensable in  the  mechanical  ap- 
paratus of  life  still  seems 
beyond  the  attainment  of 
speech.  Each  man  puts  upon 
words  his  own  burden  of  his- 
tory and  association.  Rarely 
do  we  meet  one  who  speaks 
precisely  the  same  language  as 
ourselves.  The  others  may 
be  before  us  or  behind.  A 
hundred  prejudices  or  super- 
stitions separate  us  from  those 
about  us.  We  hear  as  in  a 
dream  ;  we  look  upon  the 
printed  page  as  upon  a  set 
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of  blurred  images.     The  work 
of  the  Tower  of  Babel  is  not 
yet    undone.      And    the    con- 
fusion is  greater  to-day  than 
ever     it     was,     because     new 
continents      of      thought,      of 
knowledge,    are    coming    daily 
into  our  ken.     How  shall  we 
fit   our   faulty   speech    to    the 
new      experience  ?       As      old 
words,     diverted     to     another 
purpose,     refuse     to     perform 
their    old    office,     new    words 
are   still   to   seek   which    shall 
help    us    to    pierce    the    fresh 
mysteries  of  science  and  phil- 
osophy.    We  are  bound  in  the 
ancient  chains,  and  know  not 
how    to   shake    them    off.      In 
other   words,   as   Lady  Welby 
once  wrote,  "  we  complain  now 
of    the    tyranny    of    language 
just   as   we   used   to  complain 
of    the    tyranny   of   slow   and 
inconvenient     modes    of    loco- 
motion.      Only    then    we    be- 
came   discontented,     and     our 
discontent  issued  in  concerted 
and    energetic    efforts    to    im- 
prove what  we  had,  and  that 
on    fresh    lines ;     leaving    the 
horse     first     for     the     steam 
engine,  then  for  the  electrical 
engine.     It   once   seemed   that 
we    could     never     send     news 
quicker    than    a    horse    could 
gallop    or    a    ship    sail ;    next 
we  sent  it  by  steam,  and  now 
our  telegrams  travel  in  a  few 
moments    all  over   the  world, 
and  sometimes  arrive   *  before 
they  were  sent.'     But  in  lan- 
guage  we    may   say   that   we 
are  still  in  the  *  horse'  stage; 
just     as    an     army    with    its 
cavalry    is    still    in    the    oar- 
and  -  sail     stage.       Why     not 
seriously    face    the    fact    that 
we    have    only    to    utilise    an 


undoubtedly  growing  discon- 
tent and  apply  it  to  the  dis- 
covery of  more  effectual  modes 
of  expressing  our  minds,  and 
that  then  we  shall  find  a 
general  raising  of  the  standard 
of  news-sending?" 

All  that  is  true.  If  only  we 
could  perfect  the  instrument  of 
speech,  we  should  put  an  end 
to  half  the  controversies  of  the 
world ;  we  might  change  poli- 
tics from  the  wasteful  thing  of 
rancour  and  falsehood  that  now 
it  is,  to  a  series  of  easy  agree- 
ments ;  we  might  make  science 
and  philosophy  intelligible  to 
the  simple  mind  ;  we  might,  in 
brief,  achieve  what  now  is  im- 
possible, without  ridding  our- 
selves of  the  ambiguity  which 
is  necessary  if  we  are  not  to 
fall  at  once  into  a  fatal  pre- 
cision of  thought  and  word. 
It  is,  indeed,  proof  of  Lady 
Welby's  wise  method  that  she 
refused  to  regard  definition  as 
a  true  remedy  for  defects  of 
expression.  She  clung  to  am- 
biguity, "an  inherent  charac- 
teristic of  language."  But  she 
made  a  clear  distinction.  "The 
kind  of  ambiguity  which  acts 
as  a  useful  stimulant  to  intelli- 
gence and  enriches  the  field 
of  conjecture,  is  very  different 
from  that  which  in  the  intel- 
lectual sphere  begins  and  ends 
in  confusion,  or  in  the  moral 
sphere  begins  in  disingenuous- 
ness  and  ends  in  deliberate  and 
successful  imposture.  We  all 
alike,  in  fact,  suffer  and  lose  by 
these ;  by  the  endless  disputa- 
tion which  the  one  entails,  and 
the  force  given  by  the  other 
to  the  specious  oratory  of 
charlatans." 

With   this  exception   made, 
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Lady  Wei  by  would  have  sub- 
ordinated every  other  subject 
"to  the  study  of  that  sense, 
of  that  meaning,  and  above 
all  of  that  significance,  which 
makes  the  whole  value  of  facts 
or  ideas,  and  of  the  order  and 
sequences  of  either."  To  attain 
her  end,  she  would  have  in- 
creased in  any  and  every  direc- 
tion the  boundaries  of  speech. 
She  was  ready  for  drastic 
changes.  "  I  want  Greek,"  she 
said,  "I  want  Chaucer,  I  want 
Esperanto,  or  rather  its  worth- 
ier successor,  when  that  shall 
appear.  I  want  the  Zulu 
clicks."  The  list  of  her  wants 
proves  the  difficulty  of  her 
enterprise.  Though  we  all 
agree  in  hoping  for  the  day 
when  language  shall  become  a 
perfect  instrument  for  exchang- 
ing thought,  we  must  all  agree 
also  that  good  counsel  is  not 
enough  to  bring  it  nearer. 
A  language  is  not  a  mechan- 
ism ;  it  is  something  organic, 
which  grows  to  maturity  and 
fades  like  the  trees  and  flowers. 
A  new  word  may  be  invented 
by  this  man  or  that ;  its  accept- 
ance depends  upon  something 
which  resembles  a  natural  force 
more  nearly  than  an  act  of 
volition.  The  proper  use  of 
language,  again,  is  an  art  as 
well  as  a  science,  and,  being  an 
art,  it  can  be  practised  only  by 
highly  endowed  individuals. 
Nor  is  this  all:  the  man  who 
thinks  most  profoundly  is 
rarely  gifted  with  a  clarity 
of  expression,  and  thus  it  is 
that  science  and  philosophy 
are  constantly  setting  up  fresh 
barriers  between  them  and 
the  general  understanding. 
Moreover,  the  tendency  of 
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language,  in  spite  of  new 
ideas  and  new  mechanical  dis- 
coveries, has  for  some  three 
centuries  leaned  towards  at- 
tenuation. We  are  no  longer 
catholic  in  our  use  of  words, 
as  they  were  in  the  Elizabethan 
age.  Our  modern  sensitiveness 
rejects  slang,  and  accepts  bar- 
barous technicalities.  We  kill 
the  living  plant  and  cherish 
the  dried  specimen  of  the 
herbarium.  The  harm  done 
by  Addison  and  Steele  in  the 
wanton  simplification  of  our 
English  tongue  still  endures. 
How,  then,  when  we  have 
wantonly  set  up  a  false  stand- 
ard, shall  we  dare  to  look  back 
to  Chaucer  or  forward  to  Zulu 
clicks  ? 

And  by  a  customary  irony, 
at  the  very  moment  when  we 
begin  to  understand  the  im- 
portance of  clear  expression, 
we  are  doing  our  best  to  banish 
from  our  schools  the  study  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  which  was 
the  best  preparative  ever  de- 
vised for  the  writing  and  un- 
derstanding of  English.  The 
economy  of  words,  the  excision 
of  superfluous  particles,  the 
close  knitting  of  sentences, — 
these  virtues  were  best  attained 
by  the  study  of  what  are 
foolishly  called  the  "dead" 
languages.  And  now  that 
democracy  regards  them  as  a 
vain  sign  of  superiority,  we 
run  the  risk  of  losing  the  valu- 
able lessons  which  they  taught. 
The  newspapers,  moreover, 
which  serve  the  most  of  men, 
compelled  to  read  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  for  literature,  dis- 
play little  respect  for  any  lan- 
guage, dead  or  alive.  The 
few  words  which  they  have 
3B 
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mastered  are  at  onoe  ugly  and 
inexpressive.  It  is  only  by  a 
habit  of  patience  that  we 
arrive  at  what  it  is  that  the 
reporter  means ;  and  as  the 
reporter  is  far  more  intimately 
familiar  to  the  general  reader 
than  Shakespeare  or  the  Bible, 
he  puts  into  the  heads  of  the 
people  a  love  of  common  phrases 
and  meaningless  words  which 
must  ever  be  the  despair  of 
the  student  of  "Signifies." 

Yet  Lady  Welby's  devotion 
to  the  science  of  Meaning  re- 
mained unshaken.  She  saw 
its  difficulties  and  its  dangers, 
and  was  still  convinced  that  it 
and  it  alone  could  extricate  us 
from  the  confusion  of  thought 
and  word.  She  acknowledged 
that  we  had  lost  "  the  guiding 
clue  of  Nature,"  and  she  looked 
to  the  child  to  find  the  path 
which  his  elders  have  missed. 
"  Why  is  the  child  the  arbiter 


of  the  future/'  she  asked,  "  the 
discoverer  of  world  -  secrets  ? 
Because  the  parent  inherits  a 
primal  tendency  to  revert  to 
the  fixed  and  rooted  form, 
while  the  child  is  'free-swim- 
ming/ it  is  the  natural  ex- 
plorer. And  for  ages  we,  the 
parents,  through  the  teachers, 
have  been  more  and  more  suc- 
cessfully trying  to  train  and 
educate  our  '  free  -  swimmers ' 
into  fixed  and  rooted  prisoners." 
So  she  advocated  a  liberty  of 
growth,  a  freedom  to  attain 
the  right  expressiveness  to 
which  she  attached  so  great 
an  import anoe.  That  she  died 
with  her  work  unaccomplished 
matters  little.  Very  few  of 
her  contemporaries  had  the 
talent  of  inspiration  that  was 
hers,  and  she  confidently  left  to 
the  young  the  task  of  handing 
on  the  torch  of  learning  which 
she  herself  had  trimmed  and  lit. 
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CIMIEZ   AND   QUEEN   VICTORIA. 


CIMIEZ  has  been  holding 
high  festival  in  this  passing 
month  of  April,  celebrating  the 
inauguration  of  the  graceful 
statue  of  Queen  Victoria  which 
now  looks  down  the  length  of 
the  avenue  of  plane-trees  lead- 
ing to  the  heart  of  rich,  busy, 
prosperous  Nice,  from  the  foot 
of  the  garden  of  the  hotel  in 
which  our  revered  Sovereign 
passed  the  last  of  those  early 
springtimes  she  loved  to  spend 
in  the  sunshine  of  the  South. 
And  incidentally  France  has 
been  celebrating  the  cordial 
understanding  with  England 
which  has  done  so  much  for  the 
peace  of  the  world, — a  friend- 
ship the  more  remarkable  that 
it  is  built  upon  the  ruins  of  a 
long  period  of  doubts,  suspici- 
ons, and  misunderstandings. 
That  was  a  painful  time  for  an 
Englishman  residing  at  Cimiez 
when  Boer  victories,  real  or 
imaginary,  were  subjects  of 
French  rejoicing,  and  even  the 
venerable  figure  of  our  aged 
Queen  did  not  escape  offensive 
caricature.  Those  days  are 
ended ;  Frenchmen  and  Eng- 
lishmen have  learnt  to  know 
each  other,  and  esteem  each 
other's  good  qualities;  and 
Cimiez  and  its  sister  Nice  have 
now  seen  French  and  English 
bluejackets  side  by  side  guard- 
ing the  foot  of  the  statue,  and 
have  heard  the  French  Premier 
and  the  British  Ambassador 
unite  in  praising  the  memory 
of  the  Queen,  and  in  wishing 
prosperity  and  long  life  to  the 


entente  cordiale  between  the 
two  nations. 

All  that  could  be  said  about 
the  statue,  the  ceremony,  and 
the  accompanying  f^tes  has 
been  told  by  the  daily  news- 
papers;  but  we  think  that 
while  they  are  fresh  in  mind, 
it  should  be  of  interest  to 
readers  of  'Maga'  to  know 
something  of  the  environment 
in  which  Queen  Victoria  passed 
the  last  of  her  months  of 
southern  sunshine. 

Looking  from  her  balcony 
over  the  surrounding  gardens, 
she  saw  at  her  feet  the  red  roofs 
of  beautiful  Nice,  and  beyond 
them  the  blue  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean  ;  to  her  left  the 
wooded  slopes  of  the  hill  of 
Montboron,  crowned  by  the 
picturesque  seventeenth  cen- 
tury fort  of  Mont  Alban ;  and 
to  her  right  the  hills,  wooded 
and  dotted  with  villas,  on  the 
other  side  of  which  lies  the 
valley  of  the  Var. 

The  position  of  Cimiez,  some 
four  hundred  feet  above  the 
sea,  on  a  plateau  sloping  gently 
southwards,  and  abruptly  de- 
scending on  the  east  to  the 
valley  of  the  river  Paillon, 
marked  it  from  early  times 
as  an  important  site  for 
military  purposes  and  a 
perfect  winter  health  -  resort. 
That  in  the  earliest  ages  it 
was  used  as  a  military  post 
is  proved  by  the  existence  of 
the  remains  of  Cyclopean  walls 
on  its  eastern  side,  but  their 
origin  is  wrapped  in  mist.  By 
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some  it  is  believed  to  have  been 
a  Trojan  colony,  and  ooins  have 
been  found  here  on  which  are 
figured  the  genius  of  Troy,  with 
the  word  Ilion  beneath.  By 
Pliny  and  by  Ptolemy,  under 
the  names  Cemenelio  or  Cemen- 
eleon,  it  is  spoken  of  as  the 
chief  town  of  the  Vediantii, 
a  tribe  who  came  from  Greece, 
and  are  said  to  have  obtained 
a  concession  of  part  of  the 
Cemenean  mountains  between 
Monaco  and  the  Var. 

But  it  is  not  till  Roman 
times  that  Cimiez  has  any  real 
history,  and  then  it  looms  large 
in  Imperial  annals.  When  the 
Emperor  Augustus,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Christian  era, 
formed  the  Maritime  Alps  into 
a  Roman  province,  he  carried 
on  the  great  Roman  road, 
known  first  as  the  Via  Julia 
Augusta,  and  later  as  the  Via 
Aurelia,  from  Vada  Sabato 
through  Turbia  to  the  Var,  and 
it  passed  through  Cemenelum, 
which  he  made  the  capital  of 
the  Province.  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  traces  of  this  part 
of  the  famous  military  road 
are  to  be  found,  on  the  Italian 
side  of  the  present  frontier,  in 
Lady  Hanbury's  beautiful  gar- 
dens at  La  Mortola,  and  on  the 
French  side  in  the  grand  com- 
memorative tower  at  La  Turbie, 
and  in  the  remains  at  Cimiez 
to  which  we  shall  shortly  refer. 
With  all  of  these  Queen  Victoria 
must  have  been  familiar,  for 
she  spent  the  spring  of  1882  at 
Sir  Thomas  Hanbury's  lovely 
villa,  and  in  other  years,  when 
driving  on  the  Corniohe  road 
from  Menton  or  from  Nice, 
must  have  often  passed  close 


by  the  Tower  of  Augustus  at 
La  Turbie. 

Close  alongside  the  site  of 
the  two  hotels  in  which  the 
Queen  spent  successively  her 
last  five  springs  on  the  Riviera 
stands  the  amphitheatre  of 
Cemenelum,  or  all  that  is  now 
left  of  it.  It  is  oval  in  form, 
and  from  its  dimensions,  seventy 
yards  in  length  and  fifty-three 
yards  in  breadth,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  it  was  capable  of 
seating  not  less  than  four 
thousand  spectators.  From  this 
fact,  reasoning  by  analogy,  it 
is  assumed  that  the  population 
of  the  Roman  city,  in  the 
third  century  of  our  era,  the 
date  assigned  by  classical  anti- 
quaries to  the  construction  of 
the  amphitheatre,  cannot  have 
been  less  than  twenty  thou- 
sand. And  this  estimate  does 
not  seem  excessive  for  a  town 
which  we  know  was  the  seat 
of  government  of  a  Roman 
Prsefeot  and  the  residence  of 
a  Pontifex  Maximus,  all  the 
many  officials  of  such  an  ad- 
ministration, and  a  permanent 
legion  of  troops. 

It  is  held  by  antiquaries 
that  the  height  from  the  floor 
of  the  arena  to  the  feet  of  the 
lowest  tier  of  spectators  was 
not  more  than  eight  feet,  and 
from  this  it  is  deduced  that 
the  amphitheatre  was  not  in- 
tended for  combats  of  wild 
beasts,  but  for  gladiatorial 
contests  and  exhibitions  of 
dancing,  or  of  feats  of  strength 
and  skill.  There  is  a  legend 
that  during  a  visit  to  this 
arena  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
third  century,  the  Empress 
Julia,  watching  a  combat  to 
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the  death  between  a  famous 
Greek  retiarius  and  the  cham- 
pion of  Cemenelum,  stayed  the 
fight  at  the  oritioal  moment, 
and  only  then  discovered  that 
the  Roman  champion  was  her 
own  son,  heir  to  the  Imperial 
crown.  And  Julia  was  not 
the  only  empress  who  visited 
the  famous  town.  Tacitus  tells 
how,  two  centuries  earlier,  the 
famous  Poppsea,  wife  of  the 
Emperor  Nero,  made  a  trium- 
phant entry  here  after  the 
birth  of  her  first  child. 

Nor  is  Cimiez  without  its 
share  in  the  tales  of  the  per- 
secutions of  the  early  Christ- 
ians, and  of  their  martyrdom 
under  the  rule  of  the  Prefect 
Perennius  and  his  successor 
Marcus  Claudius ;  and  it  is 
related  to  the  credit  of  the 
Empress  Julia  Cornelia  Salo- 
nina  that  she  persuaded  her 
husband,  the  Emperor  Galli- 
enus,  to  put  a  stop  to  these 
persecutions,  and  to  dis- 
miss the  last  of  the  above- 
named  Prefects.  Chief  among 
the  martyrs  of  Cimiez  stands 
forth  St  Pontius  (Saint  Pons), 
in  honour  of  whom  was  founded 
the  existing  abbey  of  that  name 
on  an  eminence  where  he  is 
said  to  have  met  his  death, 
below  the  plateau  of  Cimiez, 
and  above  the  bank  of  the 
river  Paillon. 

For  many  centuries,  under 
Roman  rule  and  civilisation, 
Cimiez  and  the  adjacent  city 
of  Nice  enjoyed  the  blessings 
of  peace.  Cimiez  became  more 
and  more  the  winter  abode  of 
rich  Roman  patricians  attracted 
by  the  beauty  of  its  surround- 
ings and  the  unrivalled  charms 


of  its  climate.  But  after  the 
fall  of  the  Western  Empire 
they  became  part  of  the  newly 
created  kingdom  of  Italy,  and 
their  troubles  began.  At  the 
end  of  the  fifth  century  Nice 
was  sacked  by  the  Burgundians, 
but  Cimiez,  owing  probably  to 
the  natural  strength  of  its  posi- 
tion and  the  strength  of  its 
walls,  escaped,  though  only  for 
a  time.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  sixth  century  the  Lombards 
came  down  with  fire  and  sword. 
Cimiez  long  resisted,  and  held 
out  so  obstinately,  that  when 
at  last  the  infuriated  Lom- 
bards forced  an  entry  they 
massacred  every  living  soul 
within  the  walls  till  sheer 
fatigue  stayed  their  hands, 
pillaged  every  building,  public 
or  private,  and  finally  destroyed 
the  town  by  fire.  And  so  this 
beautiful  city,  its  palaces,  its 
temples,  its  arena,  its  baths, 
were  involved  in  one  complete 
common  ruin,  never  to  be  re- 
built as  a  separate  city.  The 
few  inhabitants  who  escaped 
the  massacre  fled  to  Nice  for 
refuge.  Nice  had  its  own 
troubles  then,  and  for  many  a 
long  year  afterwards;  but  we 
are  dealing  only  with  Cimiez. 

Nearly  thirteen  centuries 
passed  between  this  barbaric 
destruction  of  the  old  Roman 
civilised  Cemenelum  and  Queen 
Victoria's  first  visit  to  the  spot 
on  which  it  had  stood, — cen- 
turies during  which  almost 
every  vestige  of  the  old  city 
disappeared  under  the  ravag- 
ing influence  of  time,  and 
the  still  greater  destruction 
wrought  by  the  hands  of  men 
who  saw  in  every  remaining 
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wall  and  Roman  pavement 
nothing  but  useful  material 
for  building.  Cimiez  was  now 
but  a  name,  an  appanage  of 
Nioe,  together  with  whioh  it 
passed  under  the  hands  of  many 
rulers.  In  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury it  passed  by  treaty  to 
the  House  of  Savoy.  After 
the  Frenoh  Revolution  it 
was  annexed  to  France.  On 
Napoleon's  fall  it  reverted  to 
Savoy,  and  in  1860,  by  treaty 
between  the  third  Napoleon 
and  Victor  Emmanuel,  it 
again  reverted  to  Franoe,  the 
change  of  rule  and  of  nation- 
ality being  ratified  by  a 
plebiscite. 

When  Queen  Victoria  paid 
her  first  visit  to  Cimiez  she 
took  up  her  abode  in  a  small 
hotel  now  known  as  the  Pavilion 
Victoria,  situated  in  a  charm- 
ing garden,  with  uninterrupted 
views  to  the  city,  the  sea,  and 
the  surrounding  hills.  But  a 
palatial  hotel,  now  known  as  the 
Excelsior  Hotel  Regina,  sprang 
up  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
plateau  directly  in  front  of  the 
royal  abode,  and  it  was  to  this 
new  hotel  that  her  last  visits  to 
the  south  were  paid.  Even  at 
this  time  Cimiez  was  a  peaceful 
country  suburb;  there  were  a 
few  villas  standing  in  their 
own  beautiful  gardens ;  a  mile 
north  of  the  hotel  were  some 
zoological  gardens ;  one  large 
hotel  stood  half-way  down  the 
slope  leading  to  Carabaoel,  the 
nearest  district  of  Nice;  but 
with  those  exceptions  there 
was  nothing  to  interfere  with 
the  rural  character  of  the 
place. 

Immediately  to  the  west  of 


the  hotel,  separated  from  it 
only  by  a  road,  stood  and 
happily  still  stand  the  large, 
beautiful,  and  highly  culti- 
vated gardens  of  the  Villa 
Liserb,  whioh  was  placed  by 
its  owners  at  the  disposal  of 
Princess  Henry  of  Battenberg. 
At  a  side  door  immediately 
under  the  Queen's  rooms  the 
favourite  donkey  carriage  was 
in  waiting;  a  gate  in  the 
paling  opposite  admitted  to 
the  grounds  of  the  Villa 
Liserb,  and  there,  where  ad- 
mission was  only  granted  by 
special  favour  to  one  or  two 
favoured  individuals,  the  Queen 
generally  spent  such  of  the 
morning  hours  as  she  could 
spare  from  her  duties  with 
her  daughter  and  her  grand- 
children on  the  grassy  lawns, 
or  in  the  orange  grove,  or  in 
the  walks  that  led  to  the  wild, 
wooded  valley  below.  Masses 
of  brilliant  flowers  gladdened 
the  tired  eyes;  palms,  olives, 
and  cedars  gave  a  grateful 
shade. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Queen 
generally  drove  out  in  her 
landau,  which,  with  an  Indian 
attendant  on  the  box  beside 
the  coachman,  became  a  familiar 
object  in  the  neighbourhood. 
It  was  thus  that  the  Queen 
visited  the  Franciscan  monas- 
tery, a  spot  of  singular  beauty 
and  historic  interest,  whioh 
stands  a  few  hundred  yards 
to  the  east  of  the  ruined 
amphitheatre.  Under  the 
portico  of  the  church  are  two 
Italian  inscriptions,  thus  trans- 
lated by  Mr  Loveland,  to  whose 
charming  book,  '  The  Romance 
of  Nice,'  we  are  deeply  in- 
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debted.  "Cimiez,  a  Greek 
colony,  strengthened  with 
Roman  blood,  rich  in  monu- 
ments, pagan  and  Christian, 
the  oivio  and  religious  capital 
of  the  Maritime  Alps,  had 
Saint  Barnabas  for  its  Apostle, 
and  gave  to  Spain  two  martyrs, 
who  became  its  immortal  pro- 
tectors. Alboin  burnt  it, 
Charlemagne  raised  it  from  its 
ruins,  and  erected  it  into  a 
county."  "This  church  was 
built  on  the  ruins  of  the  Temple 
of  Diana  about  the  ninth  cen- 
tury; the  first  sanctuary  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  in  the  Mari- 
time Alps.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  it  was  handed  over  by 
the  monks  of  St  Benedict  to 
the  Franciscan  Fathers.  En- 
larged since  then,  and  embel- 
lished with  a  !a.;.ul«-  and 
frescoes:  witness  of  the  piety 
of  the  departed,  a  promise  and 
an  inspiration  to  those  who 
shall  come  after.  1858." 

On  a  side  wail  of  the  portico 
is  a  fresco  of  an  early  incident 
in  the  life  of  St  Francis,  com- 
memorating the  dream  of  Pope 
Innocent  the  Third,  which  in- 
duced him  to  grant  his  sanction 
to  a  rule  confirming  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Franciscan  Order. 
The  interior  of  the  church  has 
much  that  is  beautiful.  It  has 
three  altar-pieces  painted  by 
the  most  famous  of  Ni9ois 
artists,  Ludovio  Brea,  one  of 
which  is  of  remarkable  interest, 
showing  in  the  background  the 
Chateau  or  Castle  of  Nice  as 
it  stood  in  the  year  1475.  The 
reredos  and  the  high  altar  of 
inlaid  marble  are  of  fine  work- 
manship. The  three  pictures 
have  a  stirring  history.  They 


were  presented  by  the  famous 
Villiers  de  I'lsle  Adam,  Grand 
Master  of  the  Order  of  St  John 
of  Jerusalem,  who  had  resided 
at  Nice  since  the  capture  of 
Rhodes,  to  the  Franciscans  for 
their  monastery  of  the  Holy 
Cross  at  Nice  in  1529.  Four- 
teen years  later,  Barbarossa, 
at  the  head  of  a  fleet  of  300 
Turkish  vessels,  attacked  the 
town,  and  destroyed  the 
Franciscan  monastery.  The 
three  pictures  were  saved,  and 
the  Benedictines  having  handed 
over  to  the  Franciscans  the 
church  at  Cimiez,  the  altar- 
pieces  were  brought  there. 

Passing  through  the  church, 
Queen  Victoria  was  permitted 
to  enter  the  inner  cloister,  for- 
bidden ground  to  all  women, 
the  only  exceptions  made  in 
the  nineteenth  century  being 
in  her  favour  and  that  of  the 
Empress  Eugenie.  From  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  monas- 
tic garden  there  is  an  unrivalled 
view,  finer  even  than  that  from 
the  Queen's  own  windows, 
for  it  includes  the  valley  of 
the  Paillon,  the  Esterels,  and 
some  peaks  of  the  snow-clad 
Alps. 

Now,  under  recent  French 
laws,  the  Franciscan  monks 
are  dispersed  and  banished. 
The  brown  robe,  the  knotted 
rope,  and  the  sandalled  feet  are 
no  longer  to  be  seen  without  or 
within  the  cloister.  The  monas- 
tery buildings  are  deserted  ;  the 
carefully  tended  garden  is  a 
tangled  wilderness;  and  on 
certain  feast  days  the  secluded 
precincts  are  open  to  the 
holiday-making  mob. 

The  place  in    front   of    the 
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church  has  a  singular  fascin- 
ation. Shaded  by  grand  old 
ilex  -  trees,  under  which  are 
placed  stone  benches,  stands 
the  famous  Cross  of  Cimiez,  a 
white  marble  cross  of  great 
intrinsic  beauty,  raised  on  a 
graceful  marble  pillar.  It  is 
remarkable  as  being  one  of  the 
few  existing  representations  of 
the  Crucified  Seraph  of  the 
Vision  of  Saint  Francis  of 
Assisi.  Of  fifteenth  century 
workmanship,  it  stood  in  front 
of  the  Franciscan  monastery 
in  the  old  town  of  Nice  until 
the  French  Revolution,  when 
it  was  thrown  to  the  ground 
and  broken.  A  man,  by  name 
Sardina — all  honour  to  him ! — 
rescued  and  concealed  the  frag- 
ments. After  the  Concordat, 
in  1804,  the  restored  Cross  was 
borne  in  solemn  procession  to 
Cimiez,  and  set  up  by  loving 
hands  on  its  present  site. 

It  was  in  pursuit  of  State 
policy  that  the  Franciscan 
monks  were  banished,  and 
their  tender  guardianship  of 
the  church  and  its  surround- 
ings abolished :  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  present  custo- 
dians do  not  more  carefully 
preserve  this  singularly  beauti- 
ful and  peaceful  spot  full  of 
historic  interest  and  old-world 
charm. 

The  visitor  who  can  obtain 
permission  to  do  so  should  pass 
through  the  iron  gate  in  the 
western  wall  of  the  place 
facing  the  church,  and  follow 
the  path  leading  to  the  left 
through  the  olive  grove  till 
he  comes  to  the  cottage 
which  is  built  on  to  the  ruin 
of  the  old  Temple  of  Apollo,  in 


the  grounds  of  the  Villa  Garin. 
Amid  these  grounds  he  will  find 
peace  and  silence.  There  is  here 
no  modern  show,  no  striving 
for  effect,  but  a  sad  sense  of 
bygone  grandeur,  for  this  is  the 
possession  of  one  of  the  old 
proud  Nk;ois  families.  If  the 
friendly  aid  of  the  gardener 
who  lives  in  the  cottage  is 
invoked,  the  visitor  will  be 
taken  to  see  the  remains  of  the 
pavement  of  the  old  Roman 
baths,  of  which  but  little,  alas  ! 
is  left.  And  then  through  the 
western  gate  of  the  Villa  he 
will  pass  out  to  the  Arenes. 

Queen  Victoria  was  a  regular 
attendant  at  the  Fes  tin  des 
Cougourdons  —  the  Feast  of 
Gourds — which  takes  place  in 
Lent  and  centres  round  the 
Place  du  Monastere.  Long 
before  daylight  on  the  ap- 
pointed day  the  road  is  alive 
with  people  from  Nice  on  their 
way  to  attend  the  first  early 
mass  at  the  church.  Then 
come  the  processions  of  the 
various  Orders  of  Penitents, 
White,  Black,  Blue,  and  Red, 
in  dominoes  of  the  respective 
colours  of  their  confraternities, 
preceded  by  their  crosses,  with 
lamps  swinging.  These  con- 
fraternities were  all  founded  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  Their  mem- 
bers come  not  only  from  Nice 
itself  but  from  the  surrounding 
rook  villages ;  and  they  as- 
semble round  the  cross  of  the 
crucified  seraph.  Tables  are 
laid  under  the  ilex -trees,  and 
after  mass  the  people  in  crowds 
feast  there  upon  "  pan  bagnat " 
— blessed  bread — and  the  wine 
of  the  country.  Along  the 
whole  length  of  the  road  from 
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the  Arenes  to  the  monastery, 
and  in  the  Arenes  and  on  the 
place  of  the  monastery,  are 
stalls  with  gourds  for  sale. 
The  gourds  vary  from  the  size 
of  a  hazel-nut  to  that  of  a 
giant's  head  :  they  are  of  all 
shapes,  and  are  curiously 
painted  and  varnished.  Among 
these  stalls  the  Queen  moved 
in  her  pony -carriage,  making 
numerous  purchases. 

An  earlier  fete  which  is  held 
and  has  been  held  for  centuries 
at  the  same  church  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  Lent  was  not,  so 
far  as  we  know,  attended  by 
the  Queen.  This  is  the  Festin 
des  Reproches,  when  lovers 
visit  the  church  and  reproach 
each  other  for  their  real  or 
fancied  infidelities  during  car- 
nival, and  then  agree  to  make 
up  their  differences,  and  go 
home  to  a  good  meal. 

Generally  the  Queen  went 
farther  afield.  There  was  no 
one  of  the  lovely  drives  in 
the  environs  with  which  she 
did  not  become  familiar. 
Falioon,  perched  on  its  lofty 
rook;  Aspremont,  that  village 
which  has  taken  the  place  of 
the  Roman  Castrum  Asper- 
montis,  and  of  a  still  earlier 
Greek  settlement,  knew  her 
well.  Happily  for  the  Queen, 
her  visits  to  Cimiez  were  before 
the  days  of  automobiles,  which 
have  destroyed  the  quiet  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  introduced 
a  modern  terror  that  would 
have  turned  these  peaceful 
drives  into  a  penance. 

Great  changes  have  taken 
place  in  Cimiez  since  the  days 
when  Queen  Victoria  resided 
here.  From  Carabacel  along 


the  whole  way  gigantic  hotels 
have  been  erected  or  palaces 
of  flats  ;  numerous  streets, 
bordered  by  villas,  traverse  the 
main  road,  so  that  Cimiez  and 
Nice  are  now  connected  by  a 
continuous  chain  of  buildings. 
And  the  hand  of  the  builder 
has  not  spared  the  rural 
beauties  of  Cimiez  itself. 
Everywhere  along  the  road 
behind  the  Hotel  Regina  villas 
large  and  small  have  been 
erected,  and  one  must  walk  for 
a  mile  before  reaching  what 
can  really  be  described  as  the 
country.  The  old  Zoological 
Gardens  have  gone  and  houses 
have  risen  on  their  site;  but, 
once  this  zone  of  buildings 
left  behind,  there  are  many 
beautiful  paths  available  for 
those  who  are  good  walkers, — 
mountain  climbs  presenting 
glorious  views  of  snowy  alp 
and  azure  sea.  For  those  to 
whom  such  walks  are  debarred 
there  remain  the  same  lovely 
drives  that  were  enjoyed  by 
the  Queen,  and  it  will  be  well 
for  them  if  they  have  the  good 
fortune  to  possess  the  friend- 
ship of  the  owners  of  the 
surrounding  pleasaunces, — the 
olive-groves  of  the  Villa  Garin, 
the  well-trimmed  lawns  of  the 
Villa  Liserb,  the  wild  beauties 
of  La  Selva,  where  in 
this  glorious  season  of  peach 
blossom,  of  roses,  of  peonies, 
and  Italian  may,  they  can 
realise  the  truth  of  the  lines — 

"  A  kiss  of  the  sun  for  pardon, 

The  song  of  the  birds  for  mirth, 

One  is  nearer  God's  heart  in  a  garden 

Than  anywhere  else  on  earth." 

And  we  love  to  think  that 
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here,  on  the  road  trodden  on 
their  way  to  conquest  by  the 
legions  of  Napoleon  and  the 
legions  of  Caesar,  the  mind  of 
our  beloved  Queen  was  not 
filled  with  dreams  of  im- 
perial grandeur,  but  rather,  in 
the  shade  of  the  palm  -  trees 
of  Liserb,  or  amid  the  roses 
in  the  sunny  Franciscan 
garden,  with  "  the  peaoe  of 
God  whioh  passeth  all  under- 
standing." 

And  so  we  will  end  with 
this  passage  from  Mr  Love- 
land's  'Romance  of  Nice,'  the 
truth  of  whioh  is  confirmed  by 
the  utterances  of  all  the  local 
papers  to-day :  "  It  is  not  the 
great  Queen  of  England  who 
lives  in  the  hearts  of  the 
N  iy  >is  ;  it  is  the  memory  of  a 


pathetic  little  figure  in  black, 
with  an  old-fashioned  mush- 
room hat  and  a  small  black 
silk  sunshade,  who  was  daily 
seen  driving  about  the  country- 
side, taking  her  tea  at  a  halt 
on  the  high  road;  ordering  her 
carriage  to  fall  in  among  the 
mourners  at  the  funeral  pro- 
cession of  some  poor  peasant, 
or  following  quietly  in  the  wake 
of  some  religious  procession 
whioh  she  accidentally  met, — 
that  is  the  picture  whioh  the 
people  remember,  and  that  is 
why  they  have  set  the  Queen's 
statue  near  the  hotel  where  she 
dwelt,  that  her  memory  may 
be  preserved  to  future  genera- 
tions." 

CIMIKZ,  I3tk  April  1912. 
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THE    QUESTION    OF    ARMY    HORSES. 


BY   COLONEL  C.   E.   CALLWELL,   C.B. 


THE  general  public  are  only 
dimly  aware  of  the  gravity  of 
the  problem  which  is  arising  in 
the  country  in  connection  with 
horsing  the  army  for  war ;  and 
the  majority  of  military  men 
even,  not  having  been  directly 
concerned  with  the  provision 
of  remounts  or  with  the  regi- 
stration of  animals  which  ought 
to  be  available  on  mobilisation, 
hardly  recognise  how  important 
the  question  is.  Nor  is  it  un- 
derstood in  most  quarters  to 
what  an  extent  the  failure  of 
the  responsible  authorities  to 
cope  determinedly  with  the 
subject  is  tending  to  aggravate 
the  situation.  People  know, 
of  course,  that  the  peace  estab- 
lishment of  horses  in  the  regular 
army  is  somehow  kept  up  — 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  peace 
establishment  has  been  slightly 
augmented  within  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  —  but  even 
soldiers  do  not  always  quite 
realise  that  (except  in  the  case 
of  the  cavalry)  the  peace  es- 
tablishment only  represents  a 
fraction  of  the  total  number 
of  animals  with  which  the 
army  is  supposed  to  take  the 
field ;  nor  do  they  fully  ap- 
preciate the  difficulty  of  secur- 
ing great  quantities  of  suitable 
horses  at  very  short  notice, 
and  of  placing  them  in  the 
ranks  in  a  condition  fit  to 
undergo  the  rigours  of  a 
campaign. 

The  actual  position  of  affairs 
up  to  a  certain  point  can  be 


shown  easily  enough  by  statis- 
tics. The  strength  of  horses 
in  the  ranks  at  home  on  the  1st 
October  1911,  for  instance,  was 
23,412.  In  that  aggregate 
were  comprised  not  only  those 
temporarily  incapacitated  for 
service  by  sickness  or  injuries, 
but  also  a  proportion  which, 
owing  to  age  or  to  other  causes, 
would  in  any  case  be  unfit  for 
the  field  ;  the  aggregate,  more- 
over, included  a  contingent 
which,  apart  from  these  reasons, 
would  not  be  available  for  the 
Expeditionary  Force.  Colonel 
Seely  recently  stated  in  the 
House  that  44,000  horses  would 
be  needed  to  mobilise  that  force. 
Therefore,  as  not  more  than 
about  18,000  of  the  animals 
actually  in  the  ranks  would  be 
taken,  these  18,000  will  have  to 
be  more  than  trebled  to  bring 
our  army  for  oversea  warfare 
up  to  its  campaigning  establish- 
ment. When  there  are  known 
to  be  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
horses  in  the  country,  it  may 
seem  a  simple  thing  to  buy  up 
so  small  a  percentage  of  them 
as  the  figure  44,000  represents. 
But  the  events  of  last  summer 
and  autumn  have  taught  us 
that  we  must  be  able  to  mobilise 
our  regular  troops  very  rapidly 
indeed,  and  although  there  no 
doubt  are  great  quantities  of 
horses  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  proportion  of  animals  suit- 
able for  military  purposes  is  by 
no  means  unlimited  and  it  is 
decreasing.  It  has  always  to 
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be  remembered  that  this  is  not 
merely  a  question  of  soundness 
and  bone  and  substance  and 
maturity,  but  that  it  is  also  a 
question  of  the  animal  being  in 
hard  condition. 

The  figures  above  leave  the 
Territorial  Army  out  of 
account.  But  it  cannot  be 
too  clearly  understood  that, 
although  the  citizen  troops 
must  of  course  have  proper 
arrangements  made  for  supply- 
ing them  with  their  authorised 
establishment  of  horses,  those 
arrangements  ought  to  be  kept 
entirely  distinct  from  whatever 
organisation  is  designed  to 
make  the  analogous  provision 
for  the  troops  in  First  Line. 
It  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  Army  Council  recognise 
the  importance  of  this  funda- 
mental principle  now.  They 
certainly  did  not  recognise  it  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  for  they 
then  approved  of  a  plan  of 
registration  and  classification 
of  horses  in  civilian  hands, 
Territorial  Associations  being 
responsible  for  its  execution, 
no  matter  whether  the  horses 
were  intended  for  the  regulars 
or  for  the  citizen  forces !  The 
plan  was  speedily  abandoned,  it 
is  true ;  but.  it  was  abandoned, 
not  because  it  actually  pro- 
posed to  place  the  Expedition- 
ary Force  on  the  same  footing 
in  this  matter  as  the  Terri- 
torials, but  because  it  was  a 
hopelessly  ineffectual  project 
for  registering  and  classifying 
horses  for  military  purposes  in 
any  case. 

The  requirements  of  the  Ex- 
peditionary Force  are  totally 
different  from  those  of  the 
citizen  army,  as  a  moment's 
consideration  will  serve  to 


show.  Not  only  must  the 
Expeditionary  Force  be  mobil- 
ised complete  within  a  very 
few  days  of  the  order  being 
given,  but  it  is  not  unlikely 
to  find  itself  face  to  face  with 
the  enemy  within  three  weeks 
of  the  emergency  arising.  Not 
only  must  its  horses  be  of  the 
proper  class  for  the  work  they 
will  have  to  do,  but  they  must 
also  be  in  thoroughly  hard 
condition.  The  position  of  the 
Territorial  troops  ia  entirely 
different.  There  is,  in  the  first 
place,  by  no  means  the  same 
hurry,  because  the  home  de- 
fence army  is  practically  certain 
not  to  be  called  upon  to  fight 
until  after  the  Expeditionary 
Force  has  gone.  Then,  again, 
even  those  who  view  our  ar- 
rangements for  protecting  the 
United  Kingdom  with  the 
greatest  distrust,  only  at  the 
worst  look  upon  invasion  as  a 
possibility.  When  the  Regulars 
are  mobilised  and  sent  abroad, 
they  will  almost  certainly  be 
required  to  fight,  and  that 
speedily;  but  the  Territorials 
might  be  mobilised  a  dozen 
times  and  might  never  fire  a 
shot.  The  mobilisation  schemes 
for  the  two  separate  categories 
of  our  land  forces  should  in 
fact  be  kept  as  distinct  in  re- 
spect to  horses  as  they  are  kept 
distinct  in  respect  to  personnel. 
A  few  observations  will  be 
offered  further  on  with  refer- 
ence to  providing  the  necessary 
remounts  for  the  citizen  army  ; 
but  for  the  present  it  is  only 
proposed  to  consider  the  posi- 
tion of  the  First  Line. 

Horses  required  for  army 
purposes  divide  themselves  of 
course,  in  the  first  place,  into 
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two  classes,  riding  horses  and 
draught  horses. 

Riding  horses  may  be  said  to 
roughly  subdivide  themselves 
again  into  two  further  classes. 
There  is  the  type  of  animal 
suitable  for  cavalry  chargers 
and  for  acting  as  the  mounts 
of  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers  in  the  artillery.  Then 
again  there  is  the  cob  type, 
which  is  adapted  for  mounted 
infantry  and  for  doing  duty  as 
the  infantry  officer's  and  non- 
combatant  officer's  charger. 
The  latter  type  is  plentiful  in 
the  country — so  much  so  that, 
given  adequate  arrangements, 
the  problem  of  procuring  the 
necessary  number  of  cobs  in 
hard  condition,  all  of  them 
broken  to  saddle,  should  offer 
little  difficulty.  The  cavalry 
charger  class  is  not  to  be  found 
in  at  all  the  same  quantities ; 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  very 
large  numbers  of  this  type  of 
animal  are  not  required  to 
mobilise  the  Expeditionary 
Force.  Of  the  44,000  horses 
needed  altogether,  only  about 
9000  would  be  riding  horses, 
and  almost  half  of  these  might 
apparently  be  cobs. 

The  truth  is  that  the  re- 
mount  problem  in  connection 
with  cavalry  has  received  a 
great  deal  of  attention  of 
late  years,  and  this  branch 
of  the  service  is  upon  the 
whole  reasonably  well  provided 
for.  It  has  been  fortunate 
for  our  Dragoons  and  Hus- 
sars and  Lancers  that  Sir  J. 
French  and  Sir  D.  Haig  have 
held  influential  positions  at 
and  about  headquarters,  for 
in  addition  to  their  special 
acquaintance  with  cavalry  re- 
quirements, both  of  them  pos- 


sess that  invaluable  gift,  the 
gift  of  getting  things  done. 
Thanks  largely  to  their  influ- 
ence and  to  their  efforts,  very 
nearly  enough  horses  fit  for 
service  to  turn  out  the  three 
squadrons  per  regiment  at 
their  full  war  strength,  are 
now  actually  kept  in  troop 
stables.  The  "boarded  out" 
horses,  moreover,  provide  a 
nucleus  of  fully  trained  animals 
in  addition ;  a  few  of  these 
ought  to  be  ready  to  take  the 
field  practically  at  once,  and 
most  of  them  ought  to  be 
ready  to  take  their  place  in 
the  ranks  after  a  few  weeks 
in  military  charge.  There 
appears  to  be  in  reality  no 
disquieting  lack  of  the  right 
type  of  mounts  for  cavalry 
purposes  in  the  United  King- 
dom, nor  does  the  number 
seem  to  be  rapidly  decreasing. 
One  hears  stories  of  buyers 
for  foreign  armies  draining  the 
market  in  Ireland,  and  sugges- 
tions are  put  forward  from 
time  to  time  with  the  idea  of 
putting  a  check  upon  this.  It 
has  even  been  proposed  to  im- 
pose an  export  tax.  But  so 
far  from  this  foreign  buying 
being  hurtful,  it  is  in  reality 
a  perfect  godsend,  because  it 
stimulates  breeding. 

Still,  if  the  cavalry  is  now 
fairly  well  off,  the  position  of 
the  mounted  infantry  is  ab- 
solutely deplorable.  It  is  not 
that  much  difficulty  is  to  be 
anticipated  in  procuring  the 
necessary  number  of  cobs  to 
mobilise  these  troops — there  are 
plenty  of  such  animals  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  as  stated 
above.  But  the  idea  of  plac- 
ing partially  trained  troops  of 
this  class  on  steeds  which  are 
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not  broken  in  a  military  sense, 
and  of  despatching  them  at 
a  few  days'  notice  to  meet 
efficient  cavalry  in  action,  is 
preposterous.  The  contingent 
which  it  is  at  present  proposed 
to  include  in  the  Expeditionary 
Force  requires,  all  told,  2583 
riding  animals,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  troop  stables  at  Long- 
moor  could  turn  out  600  fit  to 
take  the  field  ;  in  other  words, 
quite  70  per  cent  of  the  men 
will  be  launched  on  active 
service  bestriding  mounts  un- 
trained to  military  exercises. 
Happily  there  seems  to  be 
some  hope  that  mounted  in- 
fantry will  ere  long  be  reduced 
to  a  mere  fraction  of  the  estab- 
lisment  at  present  laid  down, 
and  it  may  even  disappear 
altogether  out  of  the  Expedi- 
tionary Force.1  But  unless 
something  of  this  kind  be  in 
prospect,  t  ln«  horsing  question 
in  connection  with  this  cate- 
gory of  troops  seems  primarily 
to  be  one  of  casting  and  re- 
placing every  cob  borne  on 
the  peace  establishment  which 
cannot  be  regarded  as  fit  to 
take  the  field  (apart,  of  course, 
from  temporary  illness  or  in- 
jury), and  of  then  adding  hun- 
dreds to  that  peace  establish- 
ment if  stabling  can  be  found 
and  if  men  can  be  made  avail- 
able to  look  after  them.  As  re- 
gards riding  horses  required  for 


other  branches  of  the  serviee  on 
mobilisation,  these  ought  not 
to  be  difficult  to  procure  if  a 
proper  organisation  existed. 
There  are  plenty  of  such 
animals  available  in  the 
country,  and  the  total  number 
of  remounts  to  be  taken  over 
for  this  purpose  would  only 
amount  to  a  very  few  thousand. 
The  problem  of  procuring  the 
additional  riding  horses  is  in 
fact  one  that  should  be  easily 
overcome  if  the  subject  were 
only  effectually  grappled  with. 
The  draught  horses  needed 
to  mobilise  the  Expeditionary 
Force  are  of  what  is  generally 
described  as  the  light  draught 
class.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact 
this  light  draught  class  may  be 
said  to  consist  of  two  somewhat 
different  types.  There  is  the 
powerful,  thick  -  set  animal 
which  a  few  years  ago  was  so 
familiar  in  the  omnibuses  of 
our  great  cities  —  the  horse 
which  is  indispensable  as  the 
wheeler  of  a  gun -team,  but 
which  ought  furthermore  to 
be  used  universally  for  draught 
purposes  in  the  field  artillery, 
if  procurable.  There  is  also 
the  somewhat  lighter  class  of 
horse  which  is  used  in  civil 
life  in  less  cumbrous  vehicles 
than  an  omnibus,  and  which 
may  be  set  down  as  adapted 
for  military  transport  work  as 
a  whole.  The  two  types  of 


1  This  seems  to  depend  upon  the  return  of  the  four  cavalry  regiment*  now  in 
South  Africa.  It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  they  remain  out  there  owing  to  want 
of  barracks  at  home,  or  in  consequence  of  some  ill-advised  promise  made  to  the 
Union  Government.  But  if  there  is  one  thing  more  unmistakably  taught 
than  another  by  the  history  of  that  region  for  the  last  five -and- thirty  years,  it  is 
that  serviceable  mounted  troops  can  be  raised  locally  at  the  shortest  notice.  It 
may  be  well  to  leave  a  garrison  of  infantry  and  artillery  and  engineers  out  there 
until  the  Defence  Minister  has  set  his  house  in  order ;  but  the  cavalry  should  be 
brought  home  without  delay. 
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oourse  merge  into  eaoh  other ; 
but,  speaking  generally,  they 
represent  animals  whioh  are 
employed  for  comparatively 
speaking  fast  work  on  the 
roads  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  which  on  that  account  are 
tending  to  disappear.  The 
introduction  of  mechanical 
transport  is  diminishing  the 
numbers  of  such  horses  that 
are  available,  and  it  is  this 
falling  off  that  constitutes  the 
most  disquieting  symptom  in 
connection  with  the  problem  of 
army  horses. 

Of  the  44,000  animals  re- 
quired to  mobilise  the  Expedi- 
tionary Force,  about  35,000 
are  draught  animals ;  and  over 
10,000  of  these  will  apparently 
be  required  for  the  artillery. 
The  vanishing  of  the  omnibus 
horse  adds  enormously  to  the 
difficulty  of  securing  the  requi- 
site gun  horses  at  very  short 
notice ;  and  it  is  most  unfor- 
tunate that  more  effective  steps 
are  not  being  taken  by  those 
responsible  at  Army  Head- 
quarters to  face  the  embarrass- 
ment whioh  unavoidable  cir- 
cumstances has  created.  The 
field  artillery,  whioh  we  propose 
to  utilise  for  oversea  warfare, 
needs  to  be  particularly  well- 
horsed,  seeing  that  it  is  equipped 
with  an  especially  powerful, 
and  therefore  exceptionally 
heavy  gun.  The  weight  behind 
the  gun-team  is  greater  than 
in  any  Continental  field  artil- 
lery. It  exceeds  that  in 
Austria-Hungary  by  2J  owt., 


that  in  France  by  3  owt.,  that 
in  Germany  by  5J  owt,  and 
that  in  Italy  by  6J  owt.  Lord 
Haldane  and  Colonel  Seely 
have  expressed  anxiety  on  this 
subject  recently,  and  the  matter 
is  no  doubt  "  receiving  con- 
sideration" in  Whitehall — but 
one  knows  what  that  means.1 
The  mobilisation  of  the  trans- 
port has  of  oourse  to  be  thought 
of  too.  Motor  vehicles  are 
rapidly  superseding  all  except 
the  lightest  forms  of  horse- 
drawn  vehicles  in  our  townfl, 
and  to  a  less  extent  in  the 
country,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  the  light  draught  horse 
is  becoming  scarcer  and  scarcer. 
It  is  quite  true  that  mechanical 
transport  has  superseded  horse- 
draught  to  some  extent  even 
in  the  Expeditionary  Force, 
decreasing  the  total  number  of 
remounts  required  on  mobilisa- 
tion by  some  8000  or  so;  but 
that  represents  a  reduction  of 
less  than  20  per  cent  on  the 
total  formerly  required,  and  it 
is  doubtful  whether  much  more 
can  be  effected  in  this  direc- 
tion. The  saving  has,  more- 
over, mainly  been  in  transport 
horses,  not  in  artillery  horses, 
and  artillery  horses  offer  the 
greatest  difficulty.  Ireland 
fortunately  continues  to  pro- 
duce fair  numbers  of  animals 
suitable  for  gun-teams,  because 
the  Irishman  is  not  content 
with  the  clumsy,  slack- Joined 
beast  with  which  the  English 
farmer  is  satisfied  for  farm 
work;  but  owing  to  the  de- 


1  A  somewhat  different  stamp  of  horse  is  required  for  horse  artillery  from  that 
best  salted  for  field  artillery  ;  but  the  horse  artillery  of  the  Expeditionary  FORM 
only  comprises  six  batteries  with  the  affiliated  ammunition  columns,  and  condi- 
tions of  space  forbid  dealing  especially  with  this  minor  branch. 
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creasing  demand  for  horses  of 
this  class  on  this  side  of  8t 
George's  Channel,  breeding 
them  on  the  other  side  has 
received  a  check.  It  must  also 
be  remembered  that,  even  when 
the  Irish  farm  horse  is  of  the 
right  build  for  artillery  pur- 
poses, the  question  of  condi- 
tion has  to  be  considered.  The 
horse  taken  out  of  an  omnibus 
was  ready  to  be  harnessed  to  a 
gun  straight  away;  but  the 
same  horse  taken  up  from  slow 
farm-work  and  soft  diet  would 
require  two  or  three  months  in 
military  charge  before  becom- 
ing fit  to  take  its  place  on 
active  service. 

Seeing  that  the  light  draught 
horse  in  general  is  so  much 
on  the  decrease  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  question  suggests 
itself  whether  the  heavier 
types,  the  Shire  horse  and  the 
English  farm  horse,  might  not 
be  used  for  military  purposes. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
mechanical  traction  will  in 
course  of  time  appreciably 
diminish  the  number  of  Shire 
horses  in  the  country,  but  the 
motor  system  is  already  being 
introduced  for  vehicles  of  the 
bro wer's-dray  character.  These 
animals  are  delicate  by  nature, 
however,  and  they  are  there- 
fore unsuitable  for  army  work. 
The  farm  horse  outside  of  Ire- 
land, besides  being  a  slow 
mover,  is  of  a  stamp  difficult 
to  keep  in  condition  under  the 
hardships  of  an  active  cam- 
paign, even  supposing  that  the 
animal  starts  in  hard  con- 
dition which  could  hardly  be 
the  case.  At  the  same  time 
the  ordinary  farm  horse  might 
prove  useful  to  the  Territorial 


Army,  as  will  be  pointed  out 
further  on.  In  so  far  as  the 
Expeditionary  Force  is  con- 
oerned,  we  do  not  seem  to  be 
able  to  get  away  from  the  fact 
that  great  numbers  of  light 
draught  horses  in  hard  con- 
dition will  be  needed  to  mobil- 
ise it,  that  the  numbers  actually 
available  for  the  purpose  are 
diminishing,  and  that  the  time 
has  come  to  deal  with  the 
matter  in  the  serious  spirit  in 
which  the  question  of  mount- 
ing our  cavalry  in  peace  and 
war  has  already  been  dealt 
with. 

Certain  steps  taken  at  Army 
Headquarters  of  comparatively 
recent  date  have  no  doubt 
somewhat  improved  the  situa- 
tion. An  elaborate  organisa- 
tion has  recently  been  set  on 
foot  with  the  object  of  register- 
ing and  classifying  all  the 
horses  in  the  country  which 
are  adjudged  to  be  suitable  for 
military  work  on  mobilisation, 
so  that,  in  theory  at  least, 
those  that  are  considered  fit 
can,  if  needed,  be  impressed  at 
once.  But  all  the  registration 
and  classification  in  the  world 
will  not  produce  animals  of  the 
right  sort  if  they  do  not  exist, 
nor  does  the  mere  fact  of  an 
officer  or  ex-officer  classifying 
a  horse  as  fit  for  a  gun-team 
ensure  that  the  animal  is  really 
fit  for  a  gun-team.  Moreover, 
all  these  measures  which  have 
been  initiated  with  such  a 
flourish  of  trumpets,  and  all 
these  announcements  which 
have  been  made  on  the  subject 
of  impressment  when  the  occa- 
sion arises,  are  somewhat  dis- 
couraging to  the  horse  owners 
who  happen  to  maintain  animals 
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which  might  be  useful  to  the 
Expeditionary  Force. 

The  class  of  horse  most 
needed,  the  light  draught 
class,  is  admittedly  tending 
to  die  out  in  the  country,  and 
owners  are  ever  considering 
the  advisability  of  resorting  to 
motor  vehicles.  That  being 
the  case,  the  shadow  of  im- 
pressment for  war  purposes  is 
exercising  an  evil  influence  in 
just  turning  the  scale  in  many 
oases,  and  in  deciding  owners 
to  give  up  horses  altogether. 
Moreover  the  doubt  that  exists 
as  to  what  the  military  authori- 
ties intend  to  do,  makes  matters 
worse.  It  is  right  and  proper 
that  they  should  have  the 
power  to  impress  horses  in  a 
national  emergency — that  is 
the  rule  in  almost  all  countries. 
But  the  utmost  uncertainty 
prevails  in  the  civilian  circles 
which  are  the  most  deeply 
interested,  as  to  how  far  the 
law  is  going  to  be  put  in  force 
when  the  occasion  arises.  The 
contractor  or  job-master  own- 
ing 100  horses,  most  of  them 
draught  horses  of  just  the 
stamp  that  the  army  wants, 
does  not  know  whether  he  is 
going  to  have  20,  or  50,  or  80 
animals  taken  from  him ;  the 
whole  question  has  been  handled 
with  such  ineptitude  by  the 
War  Office  that  he  has  not  the 
slightest  confidence  in  the  judg- 
ment of  those  highly  placed  in 
Whitehall,  and  if  he  be  of  a 
pessimistic  turn  of  mind  he 
fears  the  worst  and  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  high 
time  to  embrace  motor  traction. 
At  present  there  are  no  safe- 
guards—or if  there  are  nobody 
knows  what  they  consist  of. 

VOL.  CXCL — NO.  MCLIX. 


Colonel  Seely  recently  intimated 
that  the  War  Office  had  taken 
active  steps  to  prevent  hard- 
ship. But  he  qualified  this 
gratifying  announcement  by 
afterwards  stating  that  the 
military  authorities  were  con- 
sidering, with  the  aid  of  a 
"strong  committee,"  how 
avoidance  of  hardship  was  to 
be  ensured  —  lasciate  ogna 
ftperanza  voi  che  entrate  should 
be  graven  over  the  portals  of 
the  apartment  where  "  strong  " 
WarOffioe  committees  assemble. 
Mechanical  transport  is,  it  is 
true,  liable  to  impressment 
too ;  but  it  must  be  obvious 
even  to  those  with  little  mili- 
tary knowledge  that  only 
certain  kinds  of  motor  vehicles 
could  be  of  much  use  to  an 
army ;  and  in  any  case  men 
whose  prosperity  is  wrapped 
up  in  acquaintance  with  such 
matters,  realise  that  the  calls 
upon  tractors  are  bound  to  be 
less  exhausting  than  those 
upon  horses. 

When  one  comes  to  consider 
what  ought  to  be  done  to  im- 
prove matters,  the  problem 
seems  to  divide  itself  up  as 
follows : — 

(1)  Is  it  possible   to   reduce 
the   total   number  (44,000)  of 
remounts  required  on  mobilisa- 
tion? 

(2)  How   can    the   available 
supply   of    horses    in    civilian 
hands    suitable    for    military 
purposes    be    prevented    from 
diminishing  ? 

(3)  What     is     the     proper 
method  of   ensuring   that   the 
animals    required,   animals    in 
hard     condition,     shall     reach 
their  units  within  three,  or  at 
the  most  four,  days? 

3c 
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Now,  with  regard  to  the  first 
point — the    question    whether 
the  number  of    remounts   re- 
quired oan  be  reduoed — it  would 
not  appear  that  muoh  oan  be 
done,   unless    the   principle  of 
motor  transport  oan  be  carried 
somewhat  further;  and  to  do 
this  at  the  moment  would  no 
doubt  be  premature.     But  the 
strain  would  be  somewhat  re- 
laxed if  no  horses  were  retained 
in    troop    stables    or    on    the 
military   books   whioh    cannot 
fairly   be   reckoned    as    fit    to 
take  the  field,  except  owing  to 
temporary  disablement.    Refer- 
ence to  this  matter  was  made 
above  in  speaking  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  mounted  infantry. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  a 
horse  that  is  unfit  for  the  field 
costs  just  as  muoh  to  maintain 
in  peace  time  as  the  one  that 
is  fit,  and  the  original  purchas- 
ing price  is  financially  an  in- 
significant item  compared  with 
the   annual    cost    of    up-keep. 
This  cost  of  up-keep  comes  to 
about  £30  a  head  per  annum. 
(A  certain  number  of  remounts 
are  being  purchased  very  young 
and  for  a  special  purpose,  to 
whioh   allusion   will    be   made 
further  on ;  but  these  will  here 
be  left  out  of  account.     It  is 
the  older  horses  that  are  under 
consideration.)      Without    in- 
cluding the  very  young  ones, 
there    are    probably    not    far 
short  of  2000  animals  in  troop 
stables  at  the  present  moment 
whioh  would  be  considered  un- 
fit   for    a    campaign.      These 
ought  to  be  oast  and  replaced, 
and  then  perhaps  only  42,000 
would   be   needed    to   mobilise 
the  Expeditionary  Force.     The 
fact   that   some   horses    whioh 


are  unfit  for  the  field  are  uselul 
in  peace  time  and  for  training 
purposes,  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  weigh  in  the 
balance.  The  army  is  main- 
tained for  the  purpose  of 
making  war  when  the  occa- 
sion arises,  not  for  purposes 
of  peace.  In  services  like  the 
cavalry,  the  artillery,  and  the 
mounted  infantry,  the  smaller 
the  number  of  remounts  which 
appear  in  the  ranks  on  mobilisa- 
tion the  better  it  is  for  fighting 
efficiency.  Looking  upon  the 
problem  as  a  whole,  this  point 
as  to  casting  no  doubt  seems 
like  a  drop  in  the  ocean  ;  but 
everything  helps,  and  it  has 
always  to  be  remembered  that 
horses  actually  in  the  ranks 
are  at  least  certain  to  be  in 
hard  condition. 

The  question  how  the  avail- 
able supply  of  horses  in  civilian 
hands  suitable  for  army  pur- 
poses oan  be  prevented  from 
diminishing  is  of  course  a  much 
larger  one,  and  one  upon  whioh 
muoh  difference  of  opinion 
exists.  It  is  mainly  a  matter 
of  encouraging  breeding  of  the 
right  class  of  animals,  the  very 
class,  as  it  happens,  for  whioh 
the  public  demand  is  decreas- 
ing. The  Board  of  Agriculture 
is  doing  something  in  the  mat- 
ter :  but  whether  its  efforts  will 
have  muoh  effect  remains  to 
be  seen.  People  often  wonder 
why,  the  climate  of  England 
and  Ireland  being  so  similar, 
horse-breeding  should  languish 
in  the  one  country  and  should 
flourish  in  the  other;  but  the 
truth  seems  to  be  that  it  is  not 
a  question  of  climate  and  agri- 
cultural conditions  so  much  as 
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a  question  of  the  personnel  in- 
volved. If  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture could  only  breed  the 
right  sort  of  man  in  the  first 
plaoe  in  England,  the  difficulty 
would  perhaps  be  solved. 

Persons  high  in  authority  in 
Whitehall  are  just  at  present 
coquetting  with  the  idea  of 
procuring  remounts  very  young, 
and  of  rearing  them  on  farms 
under  military  auspices.  The 
plan  found  favour  with  two 
Military  Members  sitting  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  Sir  R.  Pole  Carew 
and  Sir  I.  Herbert,  during  the 
recent  discussions  on  the  Army 
Estimates;  and,  provided  that 
the  object  of  the  arrangement 
is  clearly  understood,  there  is 
something  to  be  said  for  it. 
But  is  the  object  clearly  under- 
stood? Is  it  realised  that  the 
scheme  may  be  satisfactory 
from  the  point  of  view  of  en- 
couraging breeding,  but  that  it 
is  a  most  costly  scheme  from 
the  point  of  view  of  remount- 
ing ?  It  is,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  a  little  suspicious  that  the 
project  appears  to  be  enter- 
tained of  utilising  this  method 
for  horsing  the  cavalry :  there 
are  plenty  of  cavalry  horses 
being  bred  in  Ireland,  thanks 
to  some  extent  to  the  buying 
that  goes  on  for  foreign  armies, 
and  the  spread  of  mechanical 
traction  is  not  to  any  serious 
extent  affecting  the  supply. 
As  to  the  plan  being  an  ex- 
pensive method  of  procuring 
remounts,  there  can  be  no 
question ;  and  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  learn  how  the 
figures  would  work  out  in  the 
hands  of  financial  experts  at 
Headquarters.  The  very  young 


horse  can  be  purchased  at  a 
lower  price,  no  doubt,  than  the 
older  one ;  but  against  this  has 
to  be  set  the  cost  of  mainten- 
ance at  a  time  when  the  animal 
is  useless  from  the  military 
point  of  view.  Nor  does  this 
allow  for  the  very  grave  losses 
which  will  arise  from  wastage. 
Advocates  of  the  plan  do  not 
perhaps  quite  realise  that  it  is 
when  the  young  horse  reaches 
the  age  of  three  years  that  he 
begins  to  "go  wrong."  That 
is  why  the  dealer  wants  to  sell 
him  at  that  age,  or  younger. 
The  dealer  wants  the  purchaser 
to  accept  the  risks  of  such 
contretemps — very  much  in  the 
same  way  as  the  dog  -  breeder 
tries  to  sell  his  puppy  before  the 
distemper  age,  with  the  idea 
of  the  buyer  being  the  loser 
supposing  that  the  puppy  suc- 
cumbs to  the  disease.  Provided 
that  the  plan  is  put  in  operation 
merely  for  the  object  of  encour- 
aging breeding,  it  is  no  doubt 
sound  enough.  It  is  exactly 
what  the  breeder  wants,  and 
the  end  may  justify  the  cost- 
liness of  the  process ;  but  it 
ought  only  to  be  brought  into 
requisition  in  connection  with 
draught-horses,  and  especially 
with  draught  -  horses  of  the 
artillery-wheeler  type.  Those 
are  the  animals  the  breeding  of 
which  stands  in  need  of  special 
encouragement.  One  has  heard 
the  scheme  commended  on  the 
grounds  that  the  animal  is 
secured  before  the  foreign  buyer 
can  get  him,  which  shows  a 
strange  confusion  of  ideas.  To 
foster  breeding  you  want  to 
encourage  the  foreign  buyer, 
not  to  stand  in  his  way, — and 
the  sole  justification  for  the 
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plan  is  that  it  fosters  breeding. 
As  a  matter  of  faot,  purchasers 
representing  foreign  armies  go 
to  Ireland  for  riding  -  horses, 
not  for  draught-horses  exoept 
to  a  very  limited  extent. 

From  the  military  point  of 
view  it  is,  of  course,  much  bet- 
ter that  any  outlay  with  the 
idea  of  encouraging  breeding 
should  be  incurred  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  than  that 
it  should  be  incurred  by  the 
War  Office.  Civil  depart- 
ments can  generally  get  more 
money  out  of  the  Treasury  for 
any  given  object  than  the  de- 
fence departments  can.  Pro- 
vided the  thing  is  done,  why 
should  one  make  additions  to 
the  Army  Estimates  ? 

The  diminution  of  the  supply 
of  horses  suitable  for  military 
purposes  in  civilian  hands  can, 
however,  be  checked  to  some 
extent  by  other  means  than 
by  developing  breeding.  The 
urgent  necessity  of  explaining 
the  intentions  of  the  War  Office 
with  regard  to  the  impressment 
of  animals  has  already  been 
referred  to.  Then,  again,  the 
plan  which  a  few  years  ago 
was  so  largely  employed  in 
connection  with  procuring  re- 
1110 ants  for  the  artillery,  the 
plan  of  purchasing  imported 
horses  at  the  port  of  disem- 
barkation, should  be  absolutely 
vetoed  :  little,  if  any,  such 
buying  for  army  purposes 
apparently  goes  on  now,  how- 
ever. Finally,  there  is  the  all- 
important  question  of  paying  a 
retaining-fee  to  horse-owners ; 
but  this  can  be  best  discussed 
under  the  heading  of  the  pro- 
per method  of  ensuring  that 
the  animals  required  shall  reach 


their  units  promptly  when 
mobilisation  is  ordered,  which 
will  be  considered  now. 

For  securing  the  quota  of 
horses  required  to  mobilise  the 
Expeditionary  Force,  the  Army 
Council  appear  at  the  present 
moment  to  be  inclined  to  put 
their  trust  very  largely  in  the 
new  registration  and  classifica- 
tion scheme.  The  scheme  is 
within  limits  a  good  one 
enough.  It  is  understood  that 
the  Quartermaster  -  General  - 
Designate  deserves  the  credit 
for  thinking  of  it ;  but  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that,  when  he  shortly 
enters  upon  his  new  and  higher 
duties  and  becomes  directly 
responsible  for  administering 
the  scheme,  he  will  not  mistake 
his  goose  for  a  swan.  It  is  a 
promising  goose,  and  it  should 
be  tended  lovingly;  but  it  is 
not  a  swan. 

The  scheme  consists  of  the 
registration  and  classification 
being  in  the  first  place  carried 
out  by  adjutants,  and  of  its 
then  being  checked  by  officials 
acting  as  Assistant-Directors  of 
Remounts,  who  are  told  off  to 
different  districts,  and  who  are 
generally  responsible  for  their 
district.  This  creates  a  satis- 
factory system  of  decentralisa- 
tion, and  supposing  that  men 
possessing  the  special  qualifica- 
tions called  for  have  been 
chosen  to  be  Assistant-Direc- 
tors— an  all-important  proviso 
this,  to  which  perhaps  not  quite 
sufficient  attention  has  been 
paid  in  all  oases, — there  is  no 
reason  why  the  registration 
and  classification  should  not  be 
fairly  correct.  But  no  plan 
has  yet  been  formulated  for  the 
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rapid  collection  and  purchase 
of  the  animals  when  the  emer- 
gency arises,  and  it  is  not 
nearly  a  good  enough  scheme 
for  procuring  the  majority  of 
the  horses  needed  to  mobilise 
the  Expeditionary  Force.  The 
very  faot  that  the  same  scheme 
should  be  proposed  for  meeting 
the  requirements  of  this  force, 
and  for  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  the  Territorials,  is 
enough  to  damn  it  as  applied 
to  the  former.  The  whole 
business  is  no  doubt  "under 
consideration"  at  the  War 
Office.  One  would  not  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  a  strong 
committee  assembles  from  time 
to  time  and  engages  in  debate 
until  interrupted  by  the  lun- 
cheon hour.  The  Topographi- 
cal Section  of  the  General  Staff 
has  probably  already  produced 
an  attractive  map  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  with  collecting  sta- 
tions and  areas  and  all  the  rest 
of  it  shown  in  varying  colours, 
— the  kind  of  map  which,  when 
it  adorns  the  wall  of  a  military 
office,  makes  a  profound  im- 
pression upon  the  civilian  who 
penetrates  within  the  precincts. 
But  something  more  than  car- 
tography and  classification 
lists  is  needed  to  get  together 
44,000  horses  in  three  days  or 
so,  and  to  distribute  them  to 
scores  of  units, — to  units  far 
removed  for  the  most  part  from 
the  collecting  stations  which  so 
fill  the  eye  upon  the  map. 

The  regular  army,  it  has  to 
be  remembered,  is  far  worse 
off  in  respect  to  its  component 
parts  drawing  upon  the  country 
immediately  round  where  they 
happen  to  be  quartered  for 
their  remounts,  than  the  Terri- 


torial Army  is,  or  than  regular 
armies  are  on  the  Continent. 
The  regulars  in  Great  Britain 
are  for  the  most  part  concen- 
trated in  a  few  large  stations 
in  the  south  of  England ;  con- 
sequently the  bulk  of  the  units 
composing  the  Expeditionary 
Force  will  not  be  getting  their 
horses,  as  it  were,  on  the  spot. 
They  will  be  sending  for  them 
to  points  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance off,  which,  in  addition  to 
other  difficulties,  will  involve 
elaborate  railway  arrangements 
at  a  very  busy  time.  The 
citizen  troops,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  essentially  territorial, 
and  they  will  be  able  to  draw 
upon  their  own  immediate  dis- 
trict. That  being  so,  it  is  all 
the  more  necessary  (quite  apart 
from  the  question  of  time  and 
of  relative  importance)  that  all 
arrangements  in  connection 
with  the  matter  shall  be  on  a 
far  more  effective  and  carefully 
organised  footing  in  the  case 
of  the  First  Line  than  they 
need  be  in  the  case  of  the  Ter- 
ritorials, and  that  the  respec- 
tive collecting  stations  shall  be 
kept  distinct. 

A  really  effective  plan  of 
registration  has  already  been 
in  force  to  a  modest  extent  in 
this  country  for  several  years, 
and  it  is  the  right  plan  for 
securing  the  majority  of  the 
horses  which  will  be  required 
by  the  Expeditionary  Force  on 
mobilisation.  That  plan  is  to 
combine  registration  with  a 
retaining  -  fee.  It  was  intro- 
duced by  the  late  General 
Ravenhill  when  he  was  head 
of  the  Remount  Department ; 
and  it  worked  admirably,  in 
so  far  as  it  went,  during  the 
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South  African  war.  But,  for 
Home  reason  or  other,  those 
responsible  at  the  War  Office 
never  seem  to  have  recog- 
nised the  advantages  that  it 
possesses;  and  there  appears 
to  be  some  risk  of  its  being 
abandoned,  now  that  the  new 
registration  scheme,  such  as  it 
is,  has  been  started.  General 
Ravenhill  had  at  first  contem- 
plated making  the  retaining- 
fee  £1  per  annum ;  but  he 
found  that  at  that  time  (about 
twenty  years  ago,  before  the 
days  of  mechanical  traction) 
10s.  a-year  would  suffice,  and 
the  figure  has  stood  at  that 
ever  since,  except  for  one  short 
period  which  deserves  a  word 
of  mention.  It  occurred  to 
somebody  in  the  War  Office 
shortly  after  the  South  African 
war  that  an  economy  would  be 
effected  if  the  fee  were  reduced 
from  10s.  to  5s.  An  economy 
was  effected.  The  great  Lon- 
don omnibus  companies,  which 
had  kept  the  artillery  on  its 
legs  on  the  veldt  in  1900,  de- 
clined to  acquiesce  in  the  re- 
duction,— they  withdrew  from 
the  agreement,  the  number 
of  registered  horses  dropped 
to  insignificant  proportions,  and 
a  few  pounds  were  saved  at 
the  cost  of  a  great  loss  in 
military  efficiency.  Then  com- 
mon-sense got  the  upper  hand, 
the  10s.  fee  was  restored,  and 
it  stands  at  that  now.  At  the 
present  time  about  18,000 
serviceable  animals  are  regis- 
tered by  the  Remount  Depart- 
ment on  these  terms,  and  these 
will  go  some  way  towards  pro- 
viding the  44,000  necessary  to 
mobilise  the  Expeditionary 
Force. 


The  retaining-fee  plan  is  un- 
doubtedly the  right  one  for 
this  specific  purpose,  but  it 
ought  to  be  carried  a  good  deal 
further.  It  is  more  than  doubt- 
ful whether  10s.  per  annum 
is  enough.  Some  of  the  great 
contractors  and  of  the  firms 
employing  large  numbers  of 
light  draught-horses  insist  that 
so  small  a  sum  does  not  give 
adequate  encouragement  to 
owners,  and  they  ask  boldly 
for  a  retaining-fee  of  £5  per 
annum.  Such  a  sum  must, 
however,  be  regarded  as  pro- 
hibitive,—  to  secure  44,000 
horses  on  those  terms  would 
cost  £220,000  a-year.  But  the 
fee  should  certainly  be  raised 
to  £1.  There  should,  moreover 
be  a  distinct  guarantee  given 
that  any  owner  who  registers 
a  fixed  proportion  of  his 
animals  on  this  principle  shall 
be  absolutely  exempt  from  im- 
pressment when  an  emergency 
arises.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
should  be  a  clause  in  the  con- 
tract that  when  mobilisation  is 
proclaimed,  the  owner  shall  pro- 
duce his  quota  of  horses  at 
some  specified  collecting-station, 
the  expenses  incurred  in  doing 
so  being  of  course  defrayed  by 
the  military.  This  will  save 
an  enormous  amount  of  worry 
to  the  troops  concerned  when 
mobilisation  takes  place,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  will  give 
the  owner  very  little  trouble. 
There  is  no  great  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  military  units  send- 
ing parties  to  places  on  the 
railway  which  have  been  pre- 
viously determined,  and  of  their 
taking  their  horses  over  there ; 
but  there  is  very  great  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  those 
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parties  proceeding  to  some 
distant  railway  station  and  of 
their  then  dispersing  to  hunt 
about  for  the  animals  out  in 
the  country.  It  may  seem  ab- 
surd to  pay  a  fee  for  what, 
under  the  law  of  the  land,  you 
can  appropriate  by  compulsory 
purchase;  but  horse  owners 
stand  sorely  in  need  of  a  little 
encouragement,  and  the  units 
constituting  the  Expeditionary 
Force  stand  sorely  in  need  of 
an  organisation  under  which 
they  will  get  their  necessary 
remounts  on  mobilisation  with 
a  minimum  of  confusion  and  of 
delay. 

It  is  a  point  to  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  retaining- 
fee  system  has  never  worked 
satisfactorily  in  Ireland.  The 
people  somehow  do  not  seem 
to  understand  it,  and  in  any 
case  do  not  like  it ;  consider- 
ing the  numbers  of  suitable 
horses  available  in  the  Emerald 
Isle,  the  numbers  on  the  books 
of  the  Remount  Department 
are  comparatively  speaking 
small.  But  this  does  not  per- 
haps matter  very  much,  be- 
cause Ireland  can  be  treated 
differently  altogether  from 
Great  Britain.  In  the  first 
place,  there  are  no  Territorials 
to  complicate  matters;  and  in 
the  second  place,  the  portions 
of  the  Expeditionary  Force 
quartered  in  the  country 
(practically  the  5th  and  6th 
Divisions)  could  probably  be 
allowed  some  days  longer  for 
mobilising  than  is  permissible 
in  the  case  of  the  remainder. 
Difficulties  as  to  ship -trans- 
port, coupled  with  the  greater 
length  of  the  voyage  to  the 
Continent  from  Irish  ports 


than  from  those  in  the  south 
of  England,  place  the  5th  and 
6th  Divisions  in  a  somewhat 
different  category  from  the 
other  four  divisions  and  from 
the  Cavalry  Division.  It  seems 
quite  possible  that,  if  thor- 
oughly efficient  remount  ar- 
rangements were  in  force  on 
the  far  side  of  St  George's 
Channel,  and  if  registration 
and  classification  had  been 
carried  out  by  genuine  experts 
who  understood  Hibernian 
ways  and  prejudices,  the 
troops  quartered  in  the  island 
could  be  mobilised  as  regards 
their  remounts  by  utilising  the 
machinery  of  ordinary  com- 
pulsory purchase.  That  would 
of  course  appreciably  reduce 
the  total  annual  charge  for 
registration  fees,  bringing  it 
down  perhaps  to  £30,000. 
£10,000  is  allocated  to  the 
service  in  this  year's  Army 
Estimates. 

Up  to  the  present  only  the 
question  of  mobilising  the  Ex- 
peditionary Force  has  been 
considered.  But  that  force 
has  also  to  be  kept  at  its  war 
establishment  of  horses  in  the 
field;  and  in  addition  to  this, 
large  numbers  of  remounts  will 
be  needed  to  fill  up  the  regular 
units  which  are  supernumerary 
to  it. 

Now,  the  conditions  when 
this  branch  of  the  problem 
comes  to  be  dealt  with,  ob- 
viously differ  widely  from 
those  governing  the  original, 
mobilisation.  There  will  not 
be  quite  the  same  pressure  as 
regards  time;  and,  instead  of 
the  bulk  of  the  remounts  re- 
quired being  draught  horses, 
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the  demand  will  be  rather  for 
riding  horses,  because  the 
wastage  in  the  theatre  of  war 
is  certain  to  be  relatively  much 
more  heavy  amongst  the  cav- 
alry and  mounted  infantry 
than  amongst  the  artillery  and 
in  the  transport.  Units  take 
a  small  number  of  horses  with 
them,  supernumerary  to  the 
aotual  field  establishment, 
whioh  are  reckoned  under  the 
heading  "  details  left  at  the 
base";  but  there  is  reason  to 
fear  that  most  of  these  will  be 
absorbed  at  onoe.  It  is  under- 
stood that,  consequent  upon 
South  African  experiences  of 
troops  being  called  upon  to 
detrain  very  suddenly  and  to 
march  on  the  spot,  horses  will 
start  by  train  from  their  mo- 
bilisation  stations,  and  will 
cross  the  sea  with  their  hind 
shoes  on :  this  will  mean  a 
heavy  casualty  list  before  the 
troops  even  begin  operations, 
and  although  the  animals  in- 
jured will  probably  be  fit  to 
march  in  two  or  three  weeks, 
the  first  reserve  will,  in  the 
first  instance,  have  disap- 
peared. Still  it  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  there  will  be 
no  call  upon  the  United  King- 
dom for  fresh  remounts  for  at 
least  a  week  or  t  wo.  That  gives 
the  authorities  at  home  some 
breathing  space,  and  under  the 
circumstances  there  would  not 
seem  to  be  any  need  for  ex- 
tending the  retaining-fee  prin- 
ciple so  as  to  provide  this 
reserve — unless  perhaps  in  the 
case  of  a  few  hundred  artillery 
horses,  these  being  the  most 
difficult  to  procure. 

The     Expeditionary     Force 


could  perhaps  rely  mainly 
upon  Ireland  for  filling  up  the 
gaps  due  to  overwork  and  to 
wounds;  Great  Britain  is 
saddled  with  the  task  of  filling 
up  the  Territorials,  and  it  does 
not  possess  such  satisfactory 
sources  of  supply.  The  strength 
of  the  reserve  to  be  created  at 
the  outset  has  no  doubt  been 
decided  upon  by  the  War  Office 
(although  in  the  figures  given 
out  officially  from  to  time  one 
never  seems  to  hear  of  any- 
thing exoept  the  original 
mobilisation  requirements).  It 
must  be  remembered  that 
cavalry  depots,  spare  horse 
and  field  batteries,  RE.  depot*, 
A.  8.0.  depots,  and  so  forth, 
have  all  to  be  filled  up  with 
their  contingent  of  remounts ; 
and  these  units  would  perhaps 
be  turned  to  account  for  look- 
ing after  the  reserve.  But  be 
that  as  it  may,  the  total  number 
of  remounts  required  by  the 
Regular  Army  within  a  few 
weeks  of  the  order  for  mobili- 
sation will  mount  up  to  a 
considerably  higher  figure  than 
the  44,000  announced  by 
Colonel  Seely.  60,000  would 
be  nearer  the  mark,  and  from 
3000  to  5000  remounts  would 
be  required  monthly  after 
that 

It  is  most  unlikely  that 
foreign  markets  would  be 
available,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  we  could 
always  draw  upon  South  Africa 
or  Canada.  The  action  of  the 
United  States,  Argentina,  and 
other  neutral  States,  in  per- 
mitting our  buyers  to  openly 
purchase  horses  for  service 
against  the  Boers,  cannot  be 
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looked  upon  as  a  precedent.1 
We  must  be  prepared  to  draw 
the  whole  of  the  animals  neces- 
sary from  within  the  United 
Kingdom.  But,  as  a  reason- 
able amount  of  time  will  be 
available  once  the  Expedi- 
tionary Force  is  mobilised,  the 
registration  and  classification 
scheme  now  in  process  of  de- 
velopment may  in  time  provide 
the  requisite  machinery  for 
providing  the  reserve  and 
for  making  good  wastage. 

It  now  only  remains  to  say 
a  word  with  regard  to  the 
Territorial  Army.  The  Under- 
secretary of  State  for  War 
intimated  on  a  recent  occasion 
that  these  troops  would  need 
86,000  horses  to  mobilise  them, 
and,  even  if  we  take  the  force 
at  its  strength  of  270,000  and 
not  at  its  establishment  of 
315,000,  this  seems  a  modest 
figure.  Yet,  even  so,  the 
number  is  greater  than  it  need 
have  been  had  the  General 
Staff,  when  they  drew  up  the 
ordre  de  bataille,  only  given 
more  careful  consideration  to 
the  strategical  and  tactical 
conditions  under  which  the 
citizen  soldiers  would  be  oper- 
ating in  the  event  of  war  on 
home  soil  Owing  to  the  en- 
closed nature  of  the  districts 
of  the  United  Kingdom  which 
would  be  likely  to  become  the 
scene  of  conflict  in  case  of  a 
hostile  landing,  mounted  troops 


and  artillery  must  almost  in- 
evitably be  working  under  such 
difficulties  that  only  a  small 
proportion  of  those  arms  could 
be  profitably  employed.  In 
addition  to  that,  quite  a  third 
of  this  army  will  have  to  be 
allocated  to  sedentary,  local 
defence — a  service  for  which 
Yeomanry  and  mobile  batteries 
are  scarcely  needed.  Were  the 
General  Staff  doing  the  thing 
over  again,  they  would  almost 
certainly  reduce  the  total  of 
Yeomanry  and  of  horse  and 
field  artillery  by  from  30  to 
40  per  cent,  and  this  would 
proportionately  decrease  the 
number  of  remounts  required 
on  mobilisation.  But  we  have 
to  take  things  as  they  are,  and 
have  to  face  the  problem  as  it 
stands. 

There  is  a  special  point  in 
connection  with  the  Territorial 
field  artillery  which  deserves 
a  moment's  consideration,  be- 
cause it  is  closely  connected 
with  the  remounting  question. 
The  batteries  are  at  present 
supposed  to  be  horsed  on  the 
same  lines  as  the  regular  field 
artillery,  i.e.,  with  teams  of  six 
light  draught  horses.  This 
seems  to  be  a  mistake,  even 
without  taking  the  question 
of  the  comparative  scarcity  of 
horses  of  that  particular  stamp 
into  consideration.  In  a  fence- 
intersected  country  like  ours, 
there  is  very  limited  scope  for 
artillery  manoeuvring  on  the 


1  While  horse  transports  sailed  straight  to  the  Cape  from  New  Orleans  and 
the  River  Plate,  a  most  elaborate  process  of  secrecy  was  brought  into  play  on 
the  occasion  of  our  buying  some  heavy  howitzers  on  the  Continent  for  use  in  the 
theatre  of  war.  The  horses  were  of  considerably  more  use  to  our  army  in  the 
field  than  the  howitzers  were. 
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battlefield,  rapid  movements 
will  seldom  if  ever  be  called 
for,  and  gun- teams  composed 
of  four  ordinary  heavy  farm 
horses  would  do  all  that  was 
required  even  if  the  horses 
were  not  in  really  hard  condi- 
tion. Horses  of  that  type  are 
very  easily  managed  even  by 
inexpert  riders,  and  the  driving 
is  enormously  simplified  if  the 
centre  horses  are  eliminated. 
If  the  principle  of  utilising 
teamsters  of  this  particular 
class  were  once  admitted,  the 
total  numberof  artillery  draught 
horses  required  on  mobilisation 
would  be  decreased  by  about 
one-third,  and  an  entirely  new 
source  of  remount  supply — an 
abundant  source  —  would  be 
tapped.  The  Clydesdales,  which 
are  so  numerous  in  the  Low- 
lands of  Scotland,  might  do 
especially  well  for  this  kind  of 
work  ;  they  are  hardy  animals, 
and  are  better  movers  than 
the  Shire  horses  and  heavy 
farm  horses  found  south  of  the 
Tweed. 

It  has  been  already  pointed 
out  that  the  citizen  troops 
enjoy  a  great  advantage  over 
the  regulars  as  regards  re- 
mounting themselves  locally, 
owing  to  their  being  so  thor- 
oughly territorialised.  Their 
position  in  this  respect  re- 
sembles that  of  troops  in  first 
line  on  the  Continent.  When 
the  new  registration  and  classi- 
fication scheme  is  in  full  work- 
ing order,  it  will  probably 
provide  quite  effective  enough 
machinery  for  procuring  the 
horses  needed  by  this  category 
of  the  land  forces  in  case  of 
war.  There  will  be  consider- 
ably less  urgency  in  bringing 


these  troops  on  to  their  war- 
footing  than  in  the  case  of 
mobilising  the  Expeditionary 
Force,  it  is  not  so  essential 
that  the  animals  should  be  of 
the  best  class,  and  the  vari- 
ous units  will  be  carrying 
out  actual  purchase  around 
their  own  headquarters.  The 
measures  which  are  being  taken 
by  the  military  authorities  at 
the  present  time  in  connection 
with  the  Territorial  Army, 
promise  in  fact  eventually  to 
fulfil  the  requirements  of  the 
situation. 

From  the  foregoing  examina- 
tion of  the  army  horse  problem, 
the  following  points  seem  to 
emerge  as  worthy  of  being 
emphasised  : — 

(1)  Some    clear    indication 
ought    to    be    given   to  horse 
owners  as  soon  as  possible  that 
only  a  reasonable  proportion  of 
their  horses  will  be  impressed 
by   the  military  on  mobilisa- 
tion. 

(2)  The  arrangements  in  con- 
nection with  horsing  the  Ex- 
peditionary   Force    should    be 
kept    entirely    distinct    from 
those  in  connection  with  hors- 
ing the  Territorial  Forces. 

(3)  The  problem  of  filling  up 
the  establishment  of  horses  in 
the  artillery    of   the   Expedi- 
tionary Force  on  mobilisation 
should    be    taken   up   just   as 
seriously  as  the  remount  ques- 
tion in    connection    with    the 
cavalry  has  been  taken  up. 

(4)  It     should     be     clearly 
understood    that    the  plan   of 
purchasing      remounts      very 
young  can  only  be  justified  on 
the  ground  that  it  encourages 
breeding,  and  the  plan  ought 
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not  to  be  adopted  exoept  in  the 
case  of  animals  likely  to  be 
suitable  for  gun-teams. 

(5)  Any  horses  in  the  ranks 
which  are  adjudged  to  be  unfit 
for  active  servioe   (unless   the 
unfit  ness  be  merely  temporary) 
should  be  oast  and  replaced. 

(6)  The     existing     arrange- 
ment of  paying  a  registration- 
fee    to   certain    horse    owners 
should  be  extended  so  as  to  pro- 
vide for  the  whole  of  the  re- 
mounts required  to  mobilise  the 
Expeditionary  Force  outside  of 
Ireland,  the  fee  should  be  raised 
to  £1  per  annum,  and  the  oon- 
traot  should  make  the  owners 
responsible   for  producing   the 
animals  at  specified  places. 

(7)  Provision  has  to  be  made 
for  creating  a  reserve  of  horses 
intended  to  make  the  wastage 
in    the    Expeditionary    Force 
good,  and  also  for  filling  up  the 
depots  and  the  spare  units  of 
regular  troops  left  behind.     If 
the  numbers  required  have  been 
calculated,  the  figures  ought  to 
be  made    public;    the    44,000 
remounts  required  to  mobilise 
the   Expeditionary    Force  and 
the    86,000    required    by    the 


Territorials  do  not  represent 
the  total  number  necessary. 

(8)  In  respect  to  the  mobilisa- 
tion of  the  Territorial  Forces, 
it  seems  worthy  of  consider- 
ation whether  its  field  artillery 
might  not  be  horsed  with  the 
ordinary,  heavy,  farm  horses 
which  are  common  in  the  agri- 
cultural districts  of  England, 
only  four  of  them  being  used 
for  the  team. 

But  in  any  case  the  subject 
requires  to  be  taken  in  hand 
with  a  vigour  which  at  present 
is  conspicuous  by  its  absence, 
and  when  difficulties  are  sought 
for  they  ought  only  to  be 
sought  for  with  the  object  of 
deciding  promptly  how  they 
are  to  be  overcome.  Procras- 
tination in  connection  with  a 
matter  of  such  vital  importance 
is  scarcely  less  mischievous  than 
precipitation.  That  time- 
honoured,  dilatory,  War  Office 
system  of  "  considering" maybe 
silvern ;  but  action  is  golden, 
and  the  position  of  affairs  at 
present  can  perhaps  be  best 
summed  up  in  the  expressive 
sporting  aphorism,  "Get  on  or 
get  out." 
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HOME    RULE    FOR     IRELAND. 


THERE  are  some  measures 
brought  before  Parliament 
which  may  be  supported  or 
opposed  on  their  merits,  and 
without  reference  to  the  pre- 
vious speeches  and  "convic- 
tions" of  their  authors.  The 
approval  of  the  country  may 
overshadow  past  indiscretions. 
The  purpose  of  supposed  ameli- 
oration may  for  the  moment 
appear  sincere,  and  there  may 
be  left  to  the  Opposition  the 
sole  duty  of  opposing  the  Bill 
before  the  House  in  forgetful- 
ness  of  its  origins.  The  events 
which  have  preceded  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Home  Rule  Bill 
do  not  permit  us  to  accept  the 
good  faith  of  its  begetters. 
We  must  scrutinise  not  only 
the  Bill,  which  is  bad  enough, 
but  the  intentions  of  the  two 
men  who  are  mainly  respon- 
sible for  it,  which  are  still 
worse. 

For  let  it  be  remembered 
that  in  this  disruption  of  the 
Empire  the  country  takes  no 
part.  Its  opinion  has  not  been 
asked,  and  if  Mr  Asquith  has 
his  way,  its  opinion  will  not  be 
asked.  The  democracy,  whose 
praise  is  ever  upon  the  slavish 
lips  of  the  Radicals,  is  bidden 
to  stand  aside.  There  are  two 
parties  to  the  contract,  and 
two  alone — Mr  Asquith,  who 
represents  the  Cabinet,  and  Mr 
Redmond,  who  represents  the 
dollars  of  America.  These  are 
the  men  who  chaffer  for  the 
fate  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  we  shall  not  understand 
the  present  bargain,  which  they 


have  made,  unless  we  consider 
for  a  moment  their  action  in 
the  past. 

Mr  Asquith  has  never  been 
an  ardent  Home  Ruler.  For 
twenty  years  he  has  not  men- 
tioned the  perilous  subject  in 
an  election  address.  His  chief 
contribution  to  the  controversy 
is  an  expressed  belief  that  no 
House  of  Commons  should 
grant  Home  Rule  to  Ireland 
unless  it  contained  a  majority 
in  favour  of  the  change, 
independent  of  the  Irish 
Nationalists.  When  he  was 
master  of  a  British  majority, 
he  forgot  that  Ireland  had 
ever  clamoured  to  be  "free." 
It  was  only  when  the  sup- 
port of  Mr  Redmond's  eighty 
henchmen  was  necessary  to  his 
existence  that  his  conscience 
pricked  him.  Straightway  he 
forgot  his  previously  expressed 
belief.  He  "toed  the  line" 
with  an  obvious  anxiety,  and 
began  the  process  of  bargain- 
ing, which  has  thrown  eternal 
discredit  upon  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  exchange  was 
made  in  the  sight  of  all  men. 
Mr  Redmond  supported  a  bud- 
get of  which  he  did  not 
approve,  and  abolished  the 
House  of  Lords,  which  was 
nothing  to  him,  and  Mr 
Asquith  grants  in  recompense 
a  measure  of  Home  Rule.  Yet 
when  the  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion charges  Mr  Asqnith  with 
"turning  the  House  of  Com- 
mons into  a  market-place,"  the 
Prime  Minister  holds  up  his 
hands  in  pious  horror.  "  What 
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have  I  to  gain,"  he  asks  vir- 
tuously, "and  what  have  my 
colleagues  to  gain?"  They 
have  gained  the  support  of 
eighty  henchmen  and  some 
years  of  office.  And  we  cannot 
imagine  any  advantage  nearer 
to  their  hearts. 

Mr  Asquith,  then,  has  be- 
come reluctantly  a  Home 
Ruler  to  win  Mr  Redmond's 
support.  Mr  Redmond  has 
wept  salt  tears  over  the  union 
of  hearts,  that  he  may  beguile 
the  electors  of  Great  Britain. 
Like  the  King  of  the  Cannibal 
Islands,  when  he  saw  a  British 
tar  unlimber  his  wooden  leg, 
he  thanks  God  "  personally " 
that  he  has  lived  to  see  this 
day.  He  asks  nothing  better 
than  the  friendship  of  England. 
He  was  not  always  thus  ami- 
cably inspired.  His  ancient 
speeches,  which  he  would 
gladly  bury  in  oblivion,  are 
packed  with  rancour  and  fury. 
Five  years  ago,  he  sent  Eng- 
land this  message  from  New 
Ross:  "We,  to-day,  hate  her 
just  as  bitterly  as  our  fore- 
fathers did  when  they  shed 
their  blood  on  this  spot.  We 
tell  her  that  we  are  as  much 
rebels  to-day  as  our  fore- 
fathers were  in  '98."  Now, 
either  Mr  Redmond  believed 
those  burning  words,  when  he 
uttered  them,  or  he  deemed 
it  expedient  to  utter  them. 
Whichever  alternative  be  true 
matters  not  a  jot.  If  he  be- 
lieved them  five  brief  years 
ago,  what  faith  shall  we  put 
in  the  unctuous  platitudes  of 
noble  temper  and  goodwill 
which  he  poured  forth  upon 
the  House  of  Commons  ?  If 
they  were  a  mere  concession 


to  expediency,  what  guarantee 
have  we  that  they  will  not  be 
spoken  again  to-morrow?  An 
audience  may  demand  a  "  mes- 
sage of  hate,"  and  if  it  do,  Mr 
Redmond  will,  we  are  sure,  be 
ever  ready  to  accommodate  it. 

In  this  matter  of  Home  Rule, 
then,  Mr  Asquith  and  Mr  Red- 
mond, the  chief  bargainers,  are 
both  convicted  of  insincerity. 
They,  at  any  rate,  are  not  com- 
petent, as  their  past  shows,  to 
destroy  the  United  Kingdom. 
And  if  the  auspices  are  evil, 
what  shall  we  say  of  the  Bill 
itself?  Never  was  there  such 
a  hotch-potch  of  safeguards 
and  concessions.  It  is  evident 
in  every  line  that  those  who 
concocted  it  never  once  asked 
themselves :  Is  it  a  bill  that 
will  benefit  Ireland  and  the  Em- 
pire ?  The  irrelevant  questions 
they  put  were  no  doubt  as  fol- 
lows :  Have  we  conciliated 
every  waverer?  Is  there  left 
any  loophole  by  which  votes 
can  escape?  And  having 
found  for  themselves  a  satis- 
factory answer  to  these  burn- 
ing questions,  they  attempt  to 
force  upon  us  this  thing  of 
shreds  and  patches,  which  they 
pretend  is  a  first  step  towards 
federalism,  but  which  all  sane 
men  will  recognise  as  a  mere 
halting-place  upon  the  road  of 
separation. 

Mr  Asquith  is  already  an 
adept  at  what  Sir  Edward 
Carson  called  "lying  pre- 
ambles," and  not  a  single 
member  of  the  Opposition  will 
put  a  moment's  trust  in  the 
systems  of  Home  Rule  for 
England,  Scotland,  and  Wales 
which  are  to  follow.  These 
systems  have  already  joined 
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that  reformed  Second  Chamber  safeguard  against  oppression, 
which  Mr  Asquith's  "  honour  "  The  Nationalists,  at  any  rate, 
pledges  him  to  construct.  We  are  under  no  illusion.  They 
must  assume,  therefore,  that  have  already  snapped  their 
the  discussion  of  federalism,  fingers  in  contempt  at  the  mere 
which  filled  a  large  part  of  prospect  of  guarantees. 
Mr  Asquith's  speech,  was  in-  these  men,"  said  the  Member 
tended  merely  to  strengthen  for  East  Mayo  of  the  landlords 
the  waverers ;  and  we  must  last  October,  "  that  the  sands 
accept  the  Home  Rule  Bill  as  in  the  hour-glass  are  running 
a  thing,  separate  and  by  it-  out  fast.  Home  Rule  is  corn- 
self,  given  in  payment  for  ing,  and  we  will  get  it  whether 
services  rendered  by  eighty  they  like  it  or  not ;  and  when 
Nationalists.  Looked  at  from  Home  Rule  has  come,  and  there 
this  point  of  view,  it  is,  as  is  an  Irish  Parliament  sitting 
Sir  Edward  Carson  said,  in  Dublin,  I  do  not  think  they 
"ridiculous  and  fantastic."  will  get  English  Ministers  to 
The  Lower  House  of  164  trouble  themselves  much  about 
members,  the  Senate  of  40,  their  woes  in  future.  They 
which  will  presently  meet  at  will  make  their  bed  with  the 
Dublin,  though  financially  people  of  Ireland,  and,  be  it 
pensioners  upon  England's  short  or  long,  they  will  have  to 
bounty,  will  exercise  supreme  lie  on  that  bed.  It  is  better 
authority  over  the  whole  of  for  them  to  make  friends  with 
Ireland.  The  safeguards  pro-  their  own  people  while  there 
posed  by  Mr  Asquith  are  not  is  yet  time."  There  is  little 
worth  the  paper  on  which  thought  of  guarantees  in  these 
they  are  written.  The  first  words,  which  represent  the 
clause,  which  should  surely  truth  far  more  nearly  than  Mr 
have  been  a  preamble,  states  Asquith's  sophistries  or  the 
that  "the  supreme  power  and  Peoksniffian  humility  of  Mr 
authority  of  the  Parliament  of  Redmond.  Assuredly  English 
the  United  Kingdom  shall  re-  Ministers  will  refuse  to  inter- 
main  unaffected  and  undimin-  fere  between  oppressors  and 
ished."  These  words  express  oppressed,  when  onoe  the  Irish 
a  pious  hope  and  no  more.  Parliament  is  called  into  being. 
Of  what  use  are  guarantees  "There  were  some  centuries," 
when  they  cannot  be  applied?  said  Mr  Balfour  in  a  speech 
"In  the  first  place,"  said  Mr  which  tore  the  pretentious  Bill 
Asquith  solemnly, " there  is  the  to  ribbons,  "in  which  our 
veto  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant "  ;  British  sovereigns  described 
and  then  there  is  an  appeal  themselves  as  Kings  of  France, 
to  the  Irish  Court,  and,  if  It  appeared  on  all  their  coins, 
that  be  not  satisfactory,  to  it  appeared  in  all  their  formal 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  State  documents,  but  it  did 
Privy  Council.  Surely  no  one  is  not  make  them  Kings  of 
so  foolishly  sanguine  as  to  believe  France.  They  could  not  order 
that  in  these  guarantees  of  iuk  an  office  boy  about  on  the  other 
and  paper  there  is  the  smallest  side  of  the  Channel,  and  the 
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power  of  our  sovereigns  as 
Kings  of  France  is  exactly  on 
a  parallel  with  that  supremacy 
of  the  British  Parliament  about 
which  you  talk  so  much,  about 
which  you  give  such  flamboy- 
ant directions  to  your  drafts- 
men, and  which  you  know  as 
well  as  I  do,  as  practical  poli- 
ticians, never  can  be  exercised 
in  any  critical  moment  when 
its  exercise  might  be  necessary." 
That  is  all  that  need  be  said 
concerning  guarantees.  They 
are  devised  merely  to  hold  the 
party  together,  and  then  they 
may  take  their  place  in  a 
museum  of  political  archae- 
ology. 

If  the  pretence  of  guarantees 
be  fantastic,  fantastic  also  is 
the  composition  of  the  Senate, 
the    Forty    Thieves,    as    they 
are   already  called   in  Dublin. 
Here  again  Mr  Asquith  deals 
with   words,   and   with  words 
alone.      The   Senate  is   to  be 
nominated,  in  the  first  instance, 
by  the  Imperial  Executive,  and 
afterwards  by  the  Irish  Execu- 
tive itself.     And  the  Senate  is 
to     be     nominated,     says    Mr 
Asquith  blandly,    because    "it 
is  most  desirable  to  get  in  your 
Senate,  if  you  can,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  minority,  of 
persons  who  will  safeguard  the 
interests     of    the    minority — 
persons  who  might  not  or  who 
will  not  have  a  fair  chance  of 
election  in  a  question  of  popular 
election."      If  these  not   very 
elegant     phrases     mean     any- 
thing,   they    mean    that    Mr 
Redmond  may  be  relied  upon 
to  temper  his  tyranny  by  nomi- 
nating to  the  Irish  Senate  those 
whose    interests   he   means  to 
attack.     Has  Mr  ARquith  sur- 
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rendered  also,  as  part  of  the 
bargain,  the  last  shreds  of  his 
sense  of  humour  ?  Were  it  not 
a  tragedy  for  many  thousands 
of  Irishmen,  we  might  laugh  at 
this  amateur's  attempt  to  make 
a  constitution.  But  not  even 
the  well- trained  majority,  which 
depends  for  its  stipend  of  £400 
a-pieoe  upon  the  nod  of  Mr 
Redmond,  will  accept  this  last 
piece  of  hypocrisy,  and  there 
are  already  rumours  that  the 
constitution  of  the  Senate  shall 
be  changed.  Has  not  that 
cultured  statesman,  Mr  T.  P. 
O'Connor,  already  professed  his 
readiness  to  "  do  a  deal  "  ? 

And  at  the  same  time  that 
we  proclaim  Ireland  a  "  nation," 
we    are     to     confess    without 
sorrow  or  shame  that  she  is  an 
insolvent  nation.     She  is  to  be 
free  not  merely  to  manage  her 
own    affairs    and    to    oppress 
Ulster,   but   to  put  her   hands 
in   the   British    till.     Old  Age 
Pensions,  an  infinitely  heavier 
burden     in    Ireland     than    in 
England,  remains  an  imperial 
charge.      The    land    purchase 
scheme  will  still   be   managed 
and   paid   for   by  Great   Brit- 
ain.    The  onerous  duty  of  tax- 
gathering    will     most     kindly 
be    discharged    by    the    com- 
placent and  no  longer  predom- 
inant    partner.       The     round 
sum     of     £2,000,000     a -year 
is   to    be    a    free   gift   to    the 
Irish,  who  henceforth   will   be 
protected   for   nothing   by  the 
Army    and     Navy     of    Great 
Britain,    and   who    will    incur 
no    further    responsibility    for 
the   National   Debt.      Ireland, 
in  brief,  shall  tread  the  prim- 
rose path.   She  will  be  released 
from   the    burden    of    making 
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both  ends  meet,  which  falls 
upon  all  the  rest  of  human 
kind.  Others  shall  earn  her 
spending  money;  others  shall 
defend  her  against  foreign  foes. 
And  she  will  have  nothing 
left  her  to  do,  save  oppress 
Protestants,  bait  landlords,  and 
prove  to  a  wondering  world 
that  she  enjoys  all  the  benefits 
of  "  freedom." 

It  was  onoe  a  superstition  of 
Government  that  there  should 
be  no  taxation  without  repres- 
entation. Henceforth  Great 
Britain  will  be  taxed  for  the 
profit  of  Ireland,  and  will  be 
permitted  not  the  smallest  in- 
terference in  Irish  affairs.  But, 
in  revenge,  Ireland  shall  have 
full  licence  to  interfere  in  ours. 
She  shall  have  her  cake,  and 
our  cake,  and  shall  eat  them 
both.  In  other  words,  though 
her  Parliament  shall  be  free 
and  untrammelled,  ours  shall 
still  admit  42  Irish  represent- 
atives to  its  councils.  Of  these, 
as  Mr  Asquith  ingenuously 
confesses,  8  will  be  Unionists 
and  34  will  be  Nationalists. 
We  can  understand  the  superior 
advantage  of  80,  but  no  party 
need  despair  if  it  starts  at 
every  General  Election  with  34 
seats  to  the  good.  At  any  rate 
34  Nationalists  are  quite  enough 
to  cheer  the  defeats  of  England, 
to  aid  always  the  party  of 
revolution,  and  to  use  their 
influence  to  extort  by  black- 
mail changes  in  the  Constitu- 
tion for  Ireland's  advantage. 
Yet,  with  the  affectation  of 
unctuous  rectitude,  which  is 
common  to  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter and  his  colleague,  Mr 
Redmond,  Mr  Asquith  declares 
that  "  there  have  been  very  few 


Houses  of  Parliament  in  his 
experience  of  over  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  only,  he  thinks,  one, 
in  which  such  a  number  has 
sufficed  to  turn  the  scale  of 
political  fortune  between  the 
two  great  British  parties." 
Nothing  could  be  wittier  or 
more  nearly  apposite  than  Mr 
Balfour's  answer  to  this  frank 
statement  of  the  party  game. 
"  I  was  touched  by  that  agree- 
ment," said  he;  "I  like  their 
numerical  estimates  of  mini- 
sterial virtue.  A  chorus  of  80 
sirens  is  irresistible ;  no  wax  in 
the  ears,  no  binding  to  masts 
will  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
leader  of  a  party  which  is  in 
want  of  these  votes  yielding  to 
the  temptation.  Reduce  the 
80  to  40  and  there  is  some  hope 
that  the  powers  of  resistance 
may  be  adequate  to  a  tempta- 
tion of  that  magnitude."  Again 
we  are  confronted  not  by  a  sane 
Act  of  Parliament,  but  by  a 
careless  farce,  and  the  best 
answer  to  it  that  can  be  given 
is  ridicule. 

Though  the  Bill  does  not  re- 
peal the  Union,  the  Nationalists 
declare  with  varying  voice  and 
one  mind  that  they  will  accept 
it  as  a  final  settlement.  They 
will  persuade  not  even  their 
friends  to  believe  them.  "  We 
say,  we  are  willing,  as  Mr 
Parnell  was  willing  "  —  these 
are  Mr  Redmond's  pompous 
words — "to  accept  a  subordi- 
nate parliament,  created  by 
statute  of  this  Imperial  legis- 
lature, as  a  final  settlement  of 
Ireland's  claim."  Who  is  Mr 
Redmond  to  speak  of  finality? 
Shall  he  control  the  temper  of 
generations  yet  unborn  ?  He 
cannot  control  the  temper  of 
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his  colleagues  nor  of  himself. 
He  proudly  disclaims  to-day 
any  desire  of  separation.  His 
restraint  is  new-born  and  may 
die  to-morrow.  Even  if  we  be- 
lieved in  Mr  Redmond's  omni- 
potence to  sway  Ireland  here 
and  hereafter,  we  oould  not  put 
faith  in  a  man  who  speaks  with 
two  voices.  In  last  October 
Mr  Redmond  unveiled  a  statue, 
purchased  with  American  gold, 
in  memory  of  Mr  Parnell. 
Upon  the  base  were  inscribed 
the  following  words :  "  No  man 
has  a  right  to  fix  boundaries  to 
the  march  of  a  nation.  No 
man  has  a  right  to  say  to  his 
country :  *  Thus  far  shalt  thou 
go  and  no  farther.'  We  have 
never  attempted  to  fix  the  ne 
plus  ultra  to  the  progress  of 
Ireland's  nationhood,  and  we 
never  shall. ' '  How  vast  a  change 
is  there  between  October  and 
April  1  In  October  there  are 
no  boundaries  to  the  march  of 
a  nation.  In  April  Mr  Red- 
mond is  willing,  and  declares 
that  Parnell  was  willing,  to 
accept  a  subordinate  parlia- 
ment. England  is  a  simple 
country,  and  she  has  a  notori- 
ously short  memory.  But  six 
months  are  not  yet  beyond  her 
ken,  and  she  will  have  only 
herself  to  blame  if  she  accepts 
as  gospel  the  glib  utterances 
of  the  two- voiced  Mr  Redmond. 
When  Mr  Gladstone's  "final" 
settlement  was  being  discussed, 
Mr  Redmond  spoke  in  London 
with  a  frankness  which  he  now 
reserves  for  Ireland  or  America. 
"As  the  Bill  now  stands  no 
man  in  his  senses  can  regard 
it  as  a  full,  final,  and  satisfac- 
tory settlement  of  the  Irish 
question.  Sir,  the  word  *pro- 
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visional,'  so  to  speak,  has  been 
stamped  in  red  ink  across 
every  page  of  this  Bill."  Thus 
spoke  Mr  Redmond;  thus  Mr 
Redmond  will  speak  again ;  the 
settlement  is  "final"  only  so 
long  as  it  is  in  danger  of 
being  thrown  out  by  the  public 
opinion  of  Great  Britain. 

The  truth  is,  that  "feder- 
alism "  will  never  satisfy  those 
who  prate  of  "nationhood." 
It  is  not  prosperity  for  his 
country  that  Mr  Redmond 
asks,  it  is  not  happiness,  it  is 
not  justice.  "  Ireland,"  said 
he  in  1910,  "  would  prefer  rags 
and  poverty  rather  than  sur- 
render her  national  spirit." 
Even  though  Ireland  were 
too  wise  to  cherish  aspira- 
tions so  insane,  the  fact  that 
Mr  Redmond  saddles  her  with 
the  supreme  folly  is  a  clear 
proof  of  his  present  insin- 
cerity. If  this  Home  Rule  Bill 
were  ever  to  pass  into  law, 
which  is  unlikely,  how,  after 
the  loud  speeches  of  the  past, 
oould  Mr  Redmond  dare  to 
call  a  halt  ?  It  is,  indeed,  easy 
to  forecast  what  would  happen 
if  Ireland  achieved  her  "fed- 
eral "  parliament.  A  cam- 
paign of  "nationhood"  would 
begin  at  once.  We  can  hear 
the  voice  of  the  Member  for 
East  Mayo  repeating  what  he 
has  said  before:  "I  say  de- 
liberately that  I  should  never 
have  dedicated  my  life,  as  I 
have  done,  to  this  great 
struggle  if  I  did  not  see  at  the 
end  of  the  great  struggle  the 
crowning  and  consummation  of 
our  work  in  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent nation."  So  there  will 
be  left  the  34  Nationalists  to 
press  forward  for  the  repeal  of 
3D 
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the  Union.  The  old  obstruc- 
tion, the  old  violence,  would  be- 
gin all  over  again,  and  perhaps 
even  Mr  Asquith  would  regret 
the  day  in  which  he  grasped 
Mr  Redmond's  hand  in  token 
of  a  "  final "  settlement. 

And  what  purpose  does  this 
fantastic  and  ridiculous  Bill 
set  out  to  achieve  ?  Not  one  of 
the  orators  who  supported  it 
told  us  that.  Mr  Birrell,  in  a 
moment  of  expansiveness,  came 
nearest  to  a  confession.  Only 
Home  Rule,  said  he,  "can  put 
down  village  ruffianism,"  and 
"deal  properly  with  concerted 
tyranny."  Then  there  is  "  vil- 
lage ruffianism,1'  there  is  "con- 
certed tyranny,"  is  there? 
And  if  there  is,  does  it  seem 
reasonable  that  the  very  men 
who  have  connived  at  it  should 
be  chosen  to  suppress  it  ?  This 
is  a  singular  application  of  the 
theory,  "set  a  thief  to  catch  a 
thief."  We  cannot  believe  that 
the  "Molly  Maguires"  will 
gravely  devote  themselves 
to  suppressing  the  ruffianism 
which  has  received  their 
benign  encouragement,  any 
more  than  we  believe  in  the 
sincerity  of  those  men  who, 
for  party  purposes,  have 
checked  the  beneficent  scheme 
of  land  purchase  and  withheld 
money  of  deliberate  purpose 
from  Sir  Horace  Plunket's 
association.  But  perhaps  we 
need  not  take  Mr  Birrell 
seriously,  especially  after  the 
homily  concerning  rebels  and 
rebellion  to  which  the  thought 
of  Ulster  inspired  him. 

The  debate  on  the  first  read- 
ing, then,  has  brought  forth  no 
arguments  in  favour  of  Mr  As- 
quith's  measure.  Neither  the 


Irish  vote  nor  the  congestion  of 
Parliament,  the  two  reasons 
which  the  Prime  Minister  ad- 
duced, is  sufficient  for  his 
purpose.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  weighty  arguments  of  the 
Opposition  have  not  been 
fairly  met  in  a  single  speech. 
The  case  of  Ulster  stands  in 
its  acknowledged  strength, 
unshaken  and  unshakable.  If 
Mr  Redmond  have  his  own 
way,  the  Protestants  of  Ireland 
will  be  bound  over  hand  and 
foot  not  to  the  priesthood 
of  Ireland  but  to  the  Vati- 
can. The  safeguards  have  been 
shown  to  be  illusory  with  so 
clear  a  demonstration  that 
we  doubt  whether  the  sturdiest 
supporter  of  the  Government 
places  any  faith  in  their  genu- 
ineness. Not  one  word  has 
been  said  to  allay  our  just 
fear  for  the  future  defence  of 
the  Empire;  not  a  single 
sentence  spoken  to  justify  the 
new  and  perilous  policy  of 
disintegration.  Worse  than  all, 
the  measure  is  to  be  pushed 
through  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible,  under  a  constitu- 
tion suspended  not  for  the 
profit  of  the  kingdom,  but  for 
the  mere  passage  of  an  obnoxi- 
ous Bill 

In  Mr  Balfour's  admirable 
speech,  now  grave,  now  pointed 
with  irony,  there  was  no 
weightier  plea  than  his  plea 
for  unification.  He  pointed 
out  with  inexorable  logic  that 
the  Government  was  trying  to 
reverse  the  true  progress  of 
national  and  imperial  develop- 
ment. "Every  great  country 
in  the  world,"  said  he,  "has 
been  trying  to  draw  closer  the 
units  of  which  it  is  made  up, 
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and  where  they  have  failed 
their  position  excites  the  pro- 
foundest  misgivings  of  their 
best  friends.  .  .  .  This  drawing 
together  of  great  nations  —  a 
cause  for  whioh  Europe  and 
America  have  been  flooded  with 
blood  within  my  own  memory 
— that  oause  surely  has  behind 
it  something  more  than  a  mere 
prejudice."  And  at  no  time 
was  there  a  greater  need  for 
unity  than  there  is  to-day, 
when  all  the  nations  of  Europe 
are  alert  with  suspicion  and 
armed  to  the  teeth.  In  the 
struggle  whioh  may  come  upon 
us  unawares,  or  which  may  by 
vigilance  and  strength  be  post- 
poned, we  can  afford  to  give 
no  advantage  to  the  enemy. 
An  Ireland  hostile  and  inde- 
pendent will  weaken  us  im- 
measurably in  the  face  of 
Europe.  Of  what  use  will 
guarantees  and  a  paper  con- 
stitution be  when  the  enemy 
is  at  our  gate,  and  we 
need  every  man  and  every 
penny  for  our  defence  ?  The 
granting  of  Mr  Asquith's 
Home  Rule  to  Ireland  can 
make  nothing  certain  save 
civil  war.  What  has  been 
shall  be,  and  we  are  crimi- 
nal if  we  neglect  the  plain 
teaching  of  the  past.  In  times 
of  stress  divided  counsels  and 
hostile  Parliaments  always 
have  been  and  always  will  be 
fatal.  "The  system  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  was/'  as 
Mr  Balfour  pointed  out,  "«n- 
workable  during  the  great 
war  of  the  Spanish  Succession, 
and  the  situation  was  saved 
by  the  Union  of  England  and 
Scotland.  The  situation  was 
impossible  during  the  great 


revolutionary  wars  as  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
you  cured  it  by  the  Union.  If 
the  same  problem  comes  before 
you  under  an  equally  menacing 
aspect,  you  will  be  driven  to 
adopt  the  same  solution;  and 
even  if  it  be  by  blood  and  iron, 
you  will  have  to  withdraw 
privileges  whioh,  if  Ireland  be 
a  nation,  are  not  nearly  enough, 
and  whioh,  if  Ireland  be  not  a 
nation,  are  far  greater  than 
you  ought  ever  to  have  given." 
Yet  so  monstrous  is  the  levity 
of  Mr  Asquith  that,  for  the 
sake  of  a  compact  whioh  will 
keep  him  and  his  colleagues  in 
office  a  year  or  two  longer,  he 
will  imperil  the  solidarity  of 
the  Empire  and  make  civil  war 
an  imminent  possibility. 

Nevertheless,  we  face  the 
future  with  a  cheerful  con- 
fidence. Eloquence  and  a  just 
cause  will  triumph  even  over 
numbers.  The  speeches  de- 
livered on  behalf  of  the  Union 
are  worthy  the  great  tradition 
of  our  Parliamentary  history. 
The  arid  arguments  of  Mr 
Asquith,  who  spoke  to  his 
brief  without  passion  and 
without  conviction,  were  torn 
to  tatters  by  Sir  Edward 
Carson.  Seldom,  if  ever,  has 
Mr  Balfour  delivered  a  speech 
so  bitter  in  irony  and  so 
severely  damaging  as  that  in 
whioh  he  exposed  the  hollow 
pretence  of  the  Bill  which 
preserves  the  Union  and  shat- 
ters unity.  And  once  more 
Mr  Bonar  Law  showed  him- 
self possessed  of  the  real 
qualities  of  leadership.  His 
speech  was  a  masterpiece  of 
serried  argument  and  digni- 
fied invective.  He  pleaded  the 
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cause  of  Ulster  with  all  the 
authority  of  one  who  had 
been  a  reoent  witness  of 
Ulster's  fervour  and  Ulster's 
sincerity.  His  appeal  for 
justice  to  the  Protestants, 
whom  he  had  seen  and  ad- 
dressed in  Ulster,  was  moving 
in  its  simplicity.  "It  really 
was  not  a  political  demonstra- 
tion," he  said.  "It  was  the 
expression  of  the  soul  of  a 
people,  and,  I  believe,  of  a 
great  people."  These  are  words 
which  shall  not  soon  be  for- 
gotten. And  then  he  turned  to 
the  tortuous,  self  -  interested 
policy  of  Mr  Asquith  and  tore 
it  to  shreds.  Every  word  that 
he  spoke  at  Belfast  he  repeated 
and  justified,  at  Mr  Asquith's 
invitation,  in  the  House.  His 
opponents,  chafing  under  the 
punishment,  call  his  style  the 
new  style.  New  or  old,  it  is 
the  style  of  an  orator  and  of 


a  man  whose  honesty  of  pur- 
pose can  be  questioned  as  little 
as  his  eloquence,  and  the  true 
measure  of  his  success  is  the 
futile  anger  of  his  opponents. 
With  such  a  leader,  supported 
by  colleagues  loyal  and  fearless, 
who  think  like  statesmen  and 
speak  with  the  voice  of  history, 
we  need  fear  the  intrigues  of 
no  coalition.  In  vain  shall  the 
Welsh  Church  be  offered,  by  an 
immoral  bargain,  in  exchange 
for  the  United  Kingdom,  In 
vain  has  Mr  Redmoud  laid 
fresh  burdens  on  the  Irish 
people  by  accepting  a  budget 
of  which  he  disapproved.  In 
vain  has  our  ancient  constitu- 
tion been  destroyed.  The  Home 
Rule  Bill  will  follow  its  brothers 
of  1886  and  1892  into  the 
night,  and  will  survive  only 
as  a  curiosity,  neatly  labelled, 
in  a  glass  -  case  of  political 
antiquities.  • 
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CHURCH    ESTABLISHMENT. 

"If  you  raise  the  question  of  the  Church  in  Wales,  you  raise  the  whole 
question."— Sir  WILLIAM  HARCODRT,  March  9,  1886. 


IT  is  urged  that  the  Church 
in  Wales  ought  to  be  disestab- 
lished because  it  numbers 
among  its  adherents  less  than 
half  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Principality.  Even  if  this  alle- 
gation had  been  proved,  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  the  prem- 
ises would  justify  the  conclu- 
sion, for,  as  Lord  Maoaulay 
pointed  out  long  ago,  "  the 
effective  strength  of  sects  is  not 
to  be  ascertained  merely  by 
counting  heads.'1  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  Church  is  the 
largest  religious  body  in  Wales ; 
that  it  is  an  active  Church ; 
that  in  many  rural  parishes  it 
provides  the  only  minister  of 
religion ;  that  its  members  are 
increasing,  while  Nonconform- 
ity is  on  the  downward  grade, 
and,  whether  the  Church  of 
England  is  disestablished  or 
not,  that  no  other  religious 
body  in  Wales  is  competent  or 
willing  to  undertake  the  obli- 
gations of  a  National  Church. 
"Wisdom,"  it  is  said,  "consists 
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in  a  capacity  to  realise  all  the 
facts."  In  the  teeth  of  these 
admitted  facts,  would  it  be 
wise  statesmanship  to  destroy 
the  existing  Establishment,  even 
if  it  had  been  proved  that  the 
adherents  of  the  Church  of 
England  include  less  than  half 
the  inhabitants  of  Wales  ? 

However,  in  the  case  of  Wales 
the  "  argument  from  numbers  " 
has  not  been  made  out,  for 
in  1905,  the  year  of  the  great 
religious  revival  in  Wales,  the 
"all-inclusive"  total  of  the 
four  dissenting  bodies  amounted 
to  1,032,254,  and,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  further  100,000  to 
include  smaller  denominations, 
the  total  strength  of  religious 
bodies  other  than  the  Estab- 
lished Church  was  in  that  year 
approximately  1,140,000.  Since 
that  date  the  figures  of  the 
Nonconformist  denominations 
show  that  their  numbers  have 
decreased,  although  in  1911  the 
population  of  Wales  had  in- 
creased to  2,442,000.  In  these 
3B 
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circumstances,  how  oan  it  be 
asserted,  with  any  regard  to 
accuracy,  that  the  Church  of 
England  numbers  less  than 
half  the  population  of  Wales  ? 
In  one  way  the  respective 
strength  of  the  several  de- 
nominations oan  approximately 
be  ascertained,  namely,  by 
taking  a  religious  census  of  the 
people, — a  course  consistently, 
and  probably  wisely,  opposed 
by  the  enemies  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  In  the  absence, 
therefore,  of  accurate  statistics, 
the  issue  must  be  determined 
not  by  guessing  numbers,  but 
by  considering  the  principles 
which  underlie  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Church. 
For  this  reason,  the  meaning 
and  effect  of  the  attack  which 
the  Radical  Government  haa 
launched  against  the  Church 
of  England  in  Wales  is  seldom 
appreciated.  The  promoters  of 
a  movement  which  has  for 
its  immediate  object  the  dis- 
establishment and  disendow- 
ment  of  the  four  Welsh  Dio- 
ceses are  wont  to  remind  their 
hearers  that  they  have  "no 
quarrel  with  the  Church  of 
England." 

Mr  M'Kenna,  speaking  at 
the  Queen's  Hall  on  January 
25,  1912,  said:  "Again  and 
again  we  must  insist  that  our 
proposal  is  limited  to  sever- 
ing the  political  tie  between 
Church  and  State  in  Wales"; 
and  again,  "In  dealing  with 
disestablishment,  let  me  say  at 
once  that  I  shall  confine  myself 
strictly  to  the  case  in  Wales." 
Such  asseverations  are  both  in- 
accurate and  disingenuous :  in- 
accurate, because  twenty-four 
parishes  in  England  are  in- 
cluded in  the  scheme  of  the 


present  Bill ;  and  disingenuous, 
because  Radicals  believe  in  the 
nationalisation  of  Church  pro- 
perty with  just  as  much  sin- 
cerity as  they  believe  in  the 
nationalisation  of  land,  but  in 
each  case  they  are  content  to 
see  "  nationalisation  proceed  by 
easy  stages."  They  desire  the 
dismemberment  of  the  Church 
of  England  as  a  whole,  but 
rather  than  disclose  their  ulti- 
mate objective  for  all  to  see, 
they  endeavour  to  veil  their 
scheme  by  attacking,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  Welsh  Dio- 
ceses. This  may  be  good 
tactics,  and  no  one  denies  that 
Radicals  are  "wise  in  their 
own  generation,"  but  in  truth, 
the  principles  under  which  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  posses- 
sions of  the  Church  of  England 
are  secured  apply  with  equal 
force  not  only  to  the  Church 
in  Wales  or  in  England,  but  to 
all  religions  Establishments, 
and  it  must  always  be  re- 
membered that  so  soon  as  the 
outworks  are  carried  an  assault 
upon  the  main  citadel  will 
surely  follow,  and  the  attack 
upon  the  Church  as  a  whole 
will  be  based  upon  the  prece- 
dent and  fortified  by  the  prin- 
ciples which  will  have  been 
created  by  the  dismemberment 
of  the  four  Dioceses  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  Wales. 
The  unity  of  the  Church  has 
been  complete  for  eight  cen- 
turies. Upon  this  matter  every 
historian  is  agreed,  but  if 
authority  is  necessary,  it  will 
suffice  to  recall  the  words  of 
Mr  Gladstone:  "As  regards 
the  identity  of  these  churches, 
the  whole  system  of  known 
law,  usage,  and  history  has 
made  them  completely  one. 
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There  is  a  complete  ecclesi- 
astical, constitutional,  legal, 
and  I  may  add,  for  every 
practical  purpose,  historical 
identity  between  the  Church 
in  Wales  and  the  rest  of  the 
Church  of  England.  I  think 
it  is  practically  impossible  to 
separate  the  case  of  Wales 
from  that  of  England." 

Throughout  any  inquiry, 
therefore,  into  the  propriety  of 
the  Government's  proposals, 
the  words  of  Bishop  Stubbs 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  "  that 
the  attack  is  on  the  Church  as 
a  whole,  on  the  Establishment 
as  a  whole,  on  the  continuance 
of  the  whole  historical  relations 
of  the  whole  Church  and  the 
State  of  England." 

The  questions  which  fall  to  be 
decided  are,  ought  the  Church 
(1)  to  be  disestablished,  (2)  to 
be  disendowed? 

Now  the  two  questions  are 
quite  distinct  in  themselves, 
for  the  Church  was  not  estab- 
lished by  being  endowed,  nor 
was  it  endowed  by  being  estab- 
lished, and  yet,  by  a  curious 
association  of  ideas,  problems 
distinct  in  themselves  are  so 
constantly  linked  together  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  that 
the  decision  in  one  case  would 
probably  be  held  to  cover  and 
control  the  answer  which  has 
to  be  given  in  the  other. 
Under  these  circumstances  one 
would  expect  to  find  that  the 
defence  of  the  Church  would  be 
framed  under  both  heads,  but 
in  point  of  fact  this  is  not 
found  to  be  the  case,  for  sup- 
porters of  the  Church  usually 
confine  such  observations  as 
they  make  on  the  subject  to  an 
attack  upon  the  disendowment 
proposals,  and  seldom,  if  ever, 


mention  the  threatened  dis- 
establishment of  the  Church 
at  all. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  error  in 
tactics,  and  one  which  goes  far 
to  account  for  the  lukewarm 
reception  which  usually  awaits 
arguments  urged  in  favour  of 
the  Established  Church,  al- 
though the  reason  why  this 
course  is  followed,  and  why  it 
is  urged  by  many  leaders  of 
Anglicanism,  is  not  far  to  seek. 
It  lies  in  the  fact  that  while, 
apart  altogether  from  religion, 
the  plain  man  can  follow  an 
argument  based  upon  the  spoli- 
ation of  ecclesiastical  endow- 
ments held  under  a  possess- 
ory, if  not  a  statutory  title, 
of  nearly  a  thousand  years,  it 
is  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
laymen  will  place  much  store 
upon  the  continuance  of  the 
Establishment,  so  long  as  the 
principle  whioh  underlies  the 
system  receives  only  half- 
hearted support  from  many 
ecclesiastical  and  spiritual 
leaders.  The  truth  is,  that 
division  among  the  clergy  has 
created  indifference  among  the 
laity,  and  has  prompted  the 
Church's  defenders  to  leave  in 
its  scabbard  the  most  potent 
weapon  in  their  armoury,  for 
a  Church  divided  against  itself 
cannot  stand,  and  the  dis- 
sensions by  whioh  those  who 
should  be  its  natural  protectors 
are  torn  asunder  have  ren- 
dered a  thousandfold  more 
difficult  the  task  of  repelling 
attacks  from  Nonconformist 
and  secularist  quarters.  "Quis 
custodiet  ipsos  oustodes  ?  " 

The  diaendowment  of  ecclesi- 
astical corporations  which  ad- 
mittedly are  carrying  out  their 
proper  functions  is,  of  course, 
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quite  indefensible  upon  any 
ground  either  of  law  or  of 
morality;  but  the  appeal  which 
arguments  based  upon  rights 
of  property  would  otherwise 
make  is  apt  to  lose  force  when 
urged  in  support  of  ecclesi- 
astical corporations,  for  it 
seems  almost  repugnant  to  the 
lay  mind  that  the  clergy  should 
place  such  great  store  upon 
retaining  their  merely  material 
possessions ;  and  so  it  happens 
that  the  defence  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  based  solely 
upon  rights  of  property  is 
seldom  urged  with  conviction, 
and  seldom  received  with 
marked  enthusiasm.  To  the 
plain  man  disendowment  merely 
means  "  plundering  the  par- 
son " ;  disestablishment  means 
nothing  at  all ;  but  by  those 
who  appreciate  the  purpose 
of  a  Church  Establishment, 
a  line  of  defence  at  once  more 
cogent  and  more  profound  can 
be  seen,  a  defence  which  is  rele- 
vant both  to  Endowment  and 
to  Establishment,  and  which 
sees  in  Endowment  the  means 
whereby  alone  the  principle 
underlying  Establishment  can 
be  carried  out,  namely,  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  a  Christian  State 
to  protect  the  resources  of  that 
denomination  to  which  it  has 
intrusted  the  obligation  of 
providing  the  means  of  grace 
for  all  those  who  desire  to 
receive  them.  Let  the  people 
understand  how  greatly  they 
benefit  under  a  National 
Church,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  a  weapon  far  stronger 
than  an  appeal  merely  to  pro- 
tect rights  of  ownership  has 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Church's  supporters :  the  scene 
of  battle,  will  veer  from  dis- 


endowment towards  disestab- 
lishment, and  the  vital  issue 
will  be  seen  to  depend  upon 
the  answer  which  is  to  be 
given  to  this  question — Is  it 
desirable  that  a  State  as  such 
should  recognise  religion  ? 
Now  there  are  two  principles 
which  underlie  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Church, 
the  second  being  consequent 
upon  the  first : — 

(1)  The  State  as  such  should 
recognise   that   every  national 
act  should  be  a  religious  and 
a  Christian  act. 

(2)  As     national     character 
depends  upon  the  character  of 
the     individual     citizens,     all 
parishioners    should   possess   a 
legal  right  to  receive  the  means 
of  Christian  grace  through  the 
ministers  of  that  body  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  State,  is 
best  fitted  to  expound  the  true 
doctrine  of  Christianity. 

Mr  Disraeli,  speaking  upon 
the  proposed  Disestablishment 
of  the  Irish  Church  in  1868, 
said  :  "  What  I  understand  by 
the  Union  of  Church  and  State 
is  an  arrangement  which  ren- 
ders the  State  religious  by 
investing  authority  with  the 
highest  sanctions  that  can  in- 
fluence the  sentiments  and  con- 
victions, and  consequently  the 
conduct,  of  the  subject;  while 
on  the  other  hand  it  renders 
the  Church — using  that  epithet 
in  its  noblest  and  purest  sense 
— political,  that  is  to  say,  it 
blends  civil  authority  with 
ecclesiastical  influence,  it  de- 
fines and  defends  the  rights  of 
the  laity,  and  prevents  the 
Church  from  subsiding  into  a 
sacerdotal  corporation." 

Who  can  doubt  that  the 
State  as  such  should  recognise 
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religion?    It   is  of   course  ob- 
jected that  "the  religion  of  a 
nation  can  be  nothing  else  than 
the  religion  of  the  individuals 
who  make  up  the  nation,''  and 
that   statement  is  true,  if   all 
that  is  meant  by  it  is  that  the 
State  is  no  more  and   no  less 
than  the  sum  of  the  individuals 
who  compose  it,  but  it  is  pro- 
foundly untrue  if  it  means  that 
the  State  as  such  should  have 
no  religion  at  all.    Is  the  State 
through    Parliament    justified 
in  promoting   the  intellectual, 
the  moral,  or  the  hygienic  de- 
velopment of  its  citizens,  and 
at   the   same   time    bound    to 
refuse  to  recognise  the  value  of 
a  religious  upbringing,  and  the 
paramount  importance  of  edu- 
cation in   Christian   principles 
and  piety  ?     The  truth  is  that 
a   State   can   no   more   escape 
from  religion  than  can  an  in- 
dividual.   Just  as  the  man  who 
lives  a  moral  life  is  enabled  to 
do  so  because  he  has  inherited 
moral  instincts  which  are  the 
outcome  of  a  thousand  years  of 
Christian    principle    and    dis- 
cipline (however  strenuously  he 
may    assert   that   Christianity 
has  in  no  way  influenced  his 
life),  so  it  is  impossible  for  a 
State  to  be  wisely  and  morally 
administered  unless  its  Govern- 
ment as  such  recognises  those 
religious       principles       which 
underlie  all  right  action. 

No  one  denies  that  the  State 
should  interest  itself  in  the 
physical  development  of  the 
people.  But  is  bodily  health 
more  important  to  a  nation 
than  spiritual  wellbeing  ? 
Nay,  even  on  the  lower  ground 
of  political  expediency,  is  it 
not  desirable  that  the  State 
as  such  should  recognise  the 


supreme  value  of  religious  in- 
struction ? 

Well    might    Dr     Chalmers 
write:  "To  establish  our  con- 
clusion it  does  not  even  require 
that  we  should  have  a  parlia- 
ment of  spiritual  men  ;  for  let 
them  be  utilitarians  only,  and 
that    too    in    the    coarsest    or 
merely   material   sense   of  the 
term,   and   it  were   a    mighty 
advancement  of   all   their  ob- 
jects  that    the   people    should 
be     trained      in      the      prin- 
ciples    and     habits      of      re- 
ligion.     Neither   the   taste   of 
the  nation  nor  the  scholarship 
of  the  nation  can  so  facilitate 
the  business  or  so  prodigiously 
lessen    the    expenditure    of    a 
Government,     as     would     the 
Christianity     of     the     nation. 
It  is  this   latter    education   of 
which  Burke's  celebrated  aphor- 
ism   holds    most   emphatically 
true,   that    it   were   the   cheap 
defence  of  the  Commonwealth." 
Are  not  the  domestic  troubles 
which    harass    our    land    due 
largely  to  want    of   sympathy 
and    the    absence    among    all 
classes  of  the  discipline  of  self- 
control   and  the    sense  of    re- 
sponsibility ?     What  is  the  use 
of     collective     bargaining     if 
agreements  are  not  to  be  kept  ? 
What  is  the  use  of  attempting 
to  govern  a  people  by  means  of 
a  policy  which  sets  one  class 
against  another  ?     Individuals 
in   their   private   capacity  are 
fully  alive  to  the  moral  danger 
ahead,   and    they   are   equally 
conscious   that    the    spirit    of 
sympathy  and  self-sacrifice  can 
only   be  re-engendered   by  in- 
culcating   into    the    hearts   of 
the  people  Christian  ideals  and 
religious    principles.       Is    the 
State  in  its  corporate  capacity 
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"to  care  for  none  of  these 
things  "  ?  Surely  to  moot  the 
question  is  to  answer  it. 

"Except  the  Lord  keep  the 
oity,  the  watchman  waketh  but 
in  vain,*' 

Lord  Palmers  ton  in  1856 
stated:  "I,  for  one,  am  de- 
cidedly of  opinion  that  a 
Church  Establishment  is  a 
proper  part  of  the  organisa- 
tion of  a  civilised  country,  en- 
tertaining a  deep,  a  settled, 
a  rooted  conviction,  that  a 
Church  Establishment  is  essen- 
tial in  every  country  in  which 
it  is  thought  desirable  that 
religion  should  be  diffused  and 
inculcated  on  the  minds  of  the 
population." 

It  is  because  the  State  for 
centuries  has  recognised  that 
public  no  less  than  private 
life  should  be  influenced  by 
religion,  that  commissioners  of 
assize  and  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament commence  their  pro- 
ceedings with  public  prayer ; 
that  the  sovereign  is  crowned 
in  the  Abbey  Church  at  West- 
minster; and  that  citizens  in 
these  and  many  other  ways  are 
reminded  that  all  true  service 
must  be  dedicated  to  God.  Nay, 
more,  the  national  flag  itself, 
the  emblem  of  national  life,  is 
thrice  marked  with  the  sign  of 
the  cross. 

If,  then,  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
Christian  State  to  invest  its 
citizens  with  the  right  and  the 
opportunity  of  obtaining  those 
means  of  grace  by  which  alone 
national  character  can  be  wise- 
ly moulded,  the  State  must 
select  as  a  National  Church  that 
denomination  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  State,  will  in  the 
most  efficient  manner  expound 
the  true  doctrine  of  Christian- 


ity, and  the  State  will  raise  the 
selected  denomination  to  the 
status  of  a  National  Church ; 
the  Church  on  its  part  under- 
taking— 

(1)  To  provide  spiritual  min- 
istration to  all  parishioners  in 
its  several  parishes ;  and 

(2)  Not  to  change  its  doctrine 
without    the    consent    of    the 
nation  expressed  in  statutory 
form. 

Sir  Edward  Clarke  has  stated 
that  "  the  difference  between  a 
country  in  which  there  is  no 
Established  Church,  and  the 
place  in  which  happily  this 
Church  is  established  with  its 
authority  and  its  correlative 
duties  is,  that  in  the  former 
you  have  a  number  of  some- 
what narrow  sects,  competing 
with  each  other  for  the  influence 
and  revenue  they  may  gain 
from  the  community,  while  in 
the  latter  the  church  doors  are 
open  to  all,  and  the  poor  man, 
though  he  can  bring  no  gift, 
is  entitled  to  enter  and  to 
hear  the  preaching  of  the  Gos- 
pel and  receive  the  ministration 
of  the  Sacraments.  It  is  his 
right,  and  none  can  bar  him 
from  it"  By  1  and  2  Ed.  6, 
a  1,  and  other  statutes,  a  legal 
right  to  the  ministration  of  the 
clergy  is  vested  in  parishioners, 
and  a  refusal  of  ministm 
without  lawful  cause  would 
support  an  action  on  the  case 
at  common  law,  or  proceed- 
ings in  an  Ecclesiastical  Court 
against  the  offending  clergy- 
man. Such  is  the  meaning  of 
a  National  Establishment  of  re- 
ligion. Such  is  the  effect  of  an 
Establishment  upon  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  clergy 
the  laity.  If  laymen  onoe  be- 
come aware  that  diseatal 
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ment  means  the  abolition  of 
the  legal  right  of  the  laity  to 
receive  the  ministrations  of  the 
Sacraments, — a  right  which  is 
theirs  not  because  they  pay  for 
it,  but  because  they  are  mem- 
bers of  an  Established  Church, 
— the  resentment  of  popular 
audiences  will  glow  into  a  de- 
vouring flame,  for  the  people  will 
then  realise  that  disendowment 
means  not  only  that  the  clergy 
may  lose  their  stipends,  but 
that  the  means  whereby  alone 
young  and  old,  rich  and  poor, 
the  outcast,  the  ignorant,  and 
the  afflicted  can  receive  Christ- 
ian ministration  will  become 
drastically  restricted.  The 
laity  will  never  knowingly  con- 
sent to  give  up  this  splendid 
heritage,  which  they  hold  not 
only  for  themselves,  but  as 
trustees  of  those  who  shall 
succeed  them. 

It  must  always  be  remem- 
bered that  it  is  the  laity,  and 
not  the  clergy,  who  will  be 
the  heaviest  losers  if  disestab- 
lishment takes  place.  Is  it 
not,  therefore,  a  grave  error 
in  tactics  that  defenders  of 
the  Church  should  expose 
before  popular  audiences  the 
evils  of  disendowment,  and 
leave  untouched  the  far  greater 
and  more  deep  -  seated  evils 
which  would  follow  in  the 
train  of  disestablishment  ?  The 
Establishment  of  the  Church 
of  England,  then,  consists  in 
the  legal  status  which  the 
Church  acquired  at  the  Re- 
formation in  exchange  for  the 
obligations  which  she  then 
undertook  to  perform.  The 
effect  of  the  Establishment  was 
not  to  confer  privileges  on  the 
clergy,  but  to  vest  legal  rights 
lie  laity.  No  one  can  pre- 


tend that  Henry  VIII.  or 
Elizabeth  were  minded  to 
confer  either  privileges  or 
riches  upon  the  Church.  The 
fundamental  object  of  the 
Tudors  was  to  confirm  the 
Royal  Supremacy  over  all 
matters  and  causes,  whether 
ecclesiastical  or  civil. 

There  was  no  privilege 
granted  to  the  Church  at  the 
Reformation  except  the  privi- 
lege of  being  intrusted  with 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
nation ;  for  although  a  State 
which  recognises  the  para- 
mount importance  of  propa- 
gating Christian  principles  is 
under  a  moral  duty  to  pro- 
vide the  Established  Church 
with  the  necessary  means  of 
effecting  its  purpose,  the  State 
in  this  country  has  under- 
taken no  such  obligation.  With 
the  exception  of  Parliamentary 
grants  between  1818  -  1824, 
amounting  in  all  to  £1,500,000, 
for  the  erection  of  new 
churches  in  populous  districts, 
and  annual  grants  to  Queen 
Anne's  Bounty  between  1809- 
1820,  reaching  in  the  aggre- 
gate £1,100,000,  the  State  as 
such  has  not  endowed  the 
National  Church  with  any 
part  of  the  property  of  which 
ecclesiastical  corporations  stand 
possessed.  Further,  the  princi- 
pal privileges  which  the  Church 
enjoys  became  vested  in  her 
long  before  the  Establishment ; 
her  spiritual  and  her  coercive 
jurisdiction  has  been  conceded 
to  her  from  at  least  Norman 
times;  the  Coronation  service 
of  the  Church  and  realm  of 
England,  according  to  the 
late  Dean  Hook,  has  been 
substantially  the  same  since 
the  eighth  century,  and 
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Bishops  have  been  members 
of  the  House  of  Lords  ever 
since  it  has  existed. 

Sir  Lewis  Dibdin  has  pointed 
out  "  that  not  one  of  the  privi- 
leges referred  to  above  was 
oonf erred  at  the  Reformation. 
They  have  all  been  handed 
down  from  the  earliest  antiq- 
uity." 

What  objection  can  be  raised 
to  such  an  Establishment  as 
this,  whioh  confirms  but  does 
not  create  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  clergy,  which 
embodies  the  national  recog- 
nition of  religion,  and  whioh 
brings  to  the  doors  of  all  who 
seek  the  means  of  grace  the 
opportunity  of  finding  them? 
However,  the  system  is  some- 
times attacked  by  opponents 
within  the  Church,  and,  before 
attempting  to  combat  the  objec- 
tions put  forward  by  Noncon- 
formists, it  may  be  well  to  refer 
to  two  ecclesiastical  reforms 
whioh  would  disarm  much  criti- 
cism among  faithful  members 
of  the  Established  Church.  The 
unrestricted  right  of  Church 
patronage,  whereby  an  in- 
cumbent may  be  appointed 
and  retained  in  a  benefice 
without  the  approbation — and, 
it  may  be,  against  the  wishes 
— of  the  parishioners,  is  a 
cause  of  much  uneasiness  in 
the  Church,  and  seventy  years 
ago  lost  to  the  Scottish  Church 
Dr  Thomas  Chalmers— the  most 
brilliant  of  all  champions  of 
Church  Establishments;  and  a 
reform  whereby  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  patron  should  re- 
quire for  its  validity  the  con- 
firmation of  the  parishioners 
would  prove  both  expedient 
and  popular. 

Further,  in  any  scheme  for 


the  reconstruction  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  the  exclusion  of 
Bishops  would  be  received 
with  approval  by  an  over- 
whelming proportion  of  the 
laity.  It  is  in  theory,  as  in 
practice,  as  unsatisfactory  that 
Bishops  should  sit  in  the  House 
of  Lords  as  that  Nonconfor- 
mist ministers  should  sit  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

The  clergy  of  all  denomina- 
tions are  concerned  with  the 
principles  upon  whioh  conduct 
should  be  based  ;  they  should 
be  content  to  leave  in  other 
hands  the  consideration  of  the 
best  means  whereby  those 
principles  can  be  put  in 
practice. 

The  position  of  the  clergy  in 
France  was  profoundly  pre- 
judiced by  the  unfortunate 
intervention  of  the  Church  in 
"I'Affaire  Dreyfus,"  while  in 
this  country  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  find  an  instance  in 
whioh  the  active  participation 
of  ministers  of  religion  in 
politics  has  not  been  fraught 
with  danger  both  to  religion 
and  to  the  body  politic. 

The  support  whioh  the  Arch- 
bishops and  Bishops  gave  to 
the  Parliament  Act  in  1911, 
the  first-fruits  of  which  were 
avowedly  to  be  a  scheme  of 
Church  Disestablishment,  and 
the  vehement  manner  in  whioh 
many  of  the  bishops  and  clergy 
advocated  the  passing  of  the 
oonfiscatory  clauses  of  the 
Licensing  Bill,  1908,  have 
alienated  the  sympathy  of 
many  Conservative  Church- 
men, who  hold  that  ]>hn 
is  plunder,  whether  what  is 
taken  be  licensed  property  or 
land  or  ecclesiastical  endow- 
ments. 
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The  course  which  the  Epis- 
copal Bench  have  thought  it 
right  to  pursue  in  the  House  of 
Lords  with  respect  to  recent 
legislation  goes  some  way  to 
show  that  theological  erudition 
is  not  always  the  concomitant 
of  political  statesmanship.  Al- 
though these  matters  un- 
doubtedly are  prejudicial  to 
religion,  they  cannot  be  said 
to  affect  the  principle  of  Church 
Establishment ;  the  main  ob- 
jections urged  against  the 
Established  Church  being— 
(1)  "That  the  application  by 
law  of  the  revenues  of  the 
State  to  the  maintenance  of 
any  form  of  religious  worship 
and  instruction  is  contrary  to 
reason,  hostile  to  liberty,  and 
directly  opposed  to  the  Word 
of  God"  (Basis  of  Associa- 
tion of  Liberation  Society, 
1844). 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however, 
that  the  revenues  of  the  State 
have  never  been  applied,  with 
the  exceptions  already  stated, 
to  the  maintenance  of  the 
Established  Church.  "  Tithe," 
wrote  Bishop  Stubbs,  "never 
belonged  to  the  nation,  and 
was  not  the  gift  of  the  nation," 
because,  in  the  words  of  Pro- 
fessor E.  A.  Freeman,  "  the 
Church  preached  the  payment 
of  tithe  as  a  duty :  the  State 
gradually  came  to  enforce  that 
duty  by  legal  enactment." 

Moreover,  upon  what  prin- 
ciple is  it  right  for  the  State  to 
recognise  the  importance  of 
education  in  Christian  ideals, 
and  at  the  same  time  wrong 
for  the  State  to  provide  for  the 
maintenance  of  such  education  ? 


On  the  contrary,  it  is  its  highest 
duty  and  privilege  "to  main- 
tain religious  worship  and  in- 
struction." The  Voluntaries 
either  draw  a  distinction  in 
principle  between  endowments 
derived  from  public  sources 
and  those  derived  from  priv- 
ate benefactions, — a  distinction 
which  has  been  shown  to  be 
essentially  unsound,  and  which 
is  irrelevant  so  far  as  the  Church 
of  England  is  concerned, — or 
else  they  maintain  that  endow- 
ments, from  whatever  sources 
they  may  have  been  derived,  are 
indefensible,  in  which  case  the 
large  and  growing  endowments 
of  Nonconformist  denomin- 
ations are  seen  to  be  tainted 
with  the  very  vice  which  is 
said  to  render  the  endowments 
of  the  Church  "contrary  to 
reason,  and  directly  opposed 
to  the  Word  of  God."  Sup- 
porters of  the  Established 
Church  do  not  complain,  how- 
ever, that  Nonconformists  have 
accepted  from  time  to  time 
large  sums  by  way  of  Endow- 
ment, derived  partly  from  Par- 
liamentary grants  and  partly 
from  private  benefactions,  but 
they  do  invite  Nonconformists 
either  to  surrender  their  endow- 
ments in  support  of  their  prin- 
ciples, or  else  to  admit  that  a 
system  of  free-trade  in  Christ- 
ianity must  always  break  down 
in  practice.  Dr  Chalmers  in 
his  works1  again  and  again 
proves  this  to  be  the  case. 

"  It  is  perhaps  the  best  among 
all  our  more  general  arguments 
for  a  religious  Establishment 
in  a  country,  that  the  spon- 
taneous demand  of  human 


1  'On  Church  and  College   EtUbliihmenta  '  and 
Economic  Polity  of  a  Nation/  passim. 
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beings  for  religion  is  far  short 
of  the  actual  interest  which 
they  have  in  it.  That  is  not  so 
with  their  demand  for  food  or 
raiment,  or  any  article  whioh 
ministers  to  the  necessities  of 
our  physical  nature.  The  more 
destitute  we  are  of  these  articles 
the  greater  is  our  desire  after 
them.  .  .  .  The  sensation  of 
hunger  is  a  sufficient  guarantee 
for  there  being  as  many  bakers 
in  a  country  as  it  is  good  and 
necessary  for  the  country  to 
have,  without  any  national 
establishment  of  bakers. 

"Now  the  very  reverse  of  all 
this  holds  of  Christianity,  or 
rather  of  Christian  instruction. 
It  is  not  with  man's  intellectual 
or  his  moral,  as  it  is  with  his 
animal  nature.  Although  it  be 
true  that  the  longer  he  has 
been  without  food  the  more 
hungry  he  is,  and  the  more 
urgent  is  his  desire  of  food — 
yet  the  more  ignorant  a  man 
is,  not  the  greater,  but,  gener- 
ally speaking,  the  less  is  his 
desire  of  knowledge.  And  this 
converse  proposition  is  still 
more  manifestly  true  of  his 
moral  than  of  his  intellectual 
wants.  The  less  a  man  has, 
whether  of  religion  or  righteous- 
ness, the  less  does  he  care  for 
them,  and  the  less  will  he  seek 
after  them.  It  is  thus  that 
nature  does  not  go  forth  in 
quest  of  Christianity,  but 
Christianity  must  go  in  quest 
of  nature/1  And  again,  "A 
free  trade  ia  commerce  only 
seeks  to  those  places  where  it 
can  make  out  a  gainful  trade ; 
but  it  is  sure  to  avoid  or  to 
abandon  those  places  where, 
whether  from  the  languor  of 
the  demand  or  the  poverty  of 
the  inhabitants,  it  would  be 


exposed  to  a  losing  trade.  By 
a  free  trade  in  Christianity  let 
the  lessons  of  the  Gospel  follow 
the  same  law  of  movement,  and 
these  lessons  will  cease  to  be 
taught  in  every  place  where 
there  is  either  not  enough 
liking  for  the  thing  or  not 
enough  money  for  the  purchase 
of  it;  BO  that  religion,  the 
great  and  primary  character- 
istic of  whioh  ia  that  it  should 
be  preached  unto  the  poor, 
must  be  withheld  from  those 
people  who  are  unable  by 
poverty  to  provide  a  mainten- 
ance for  its  teachers." 

Was  not  Lord  Macaulay 
abundantly  justified  when  he 
said,  "  The  person  about  whom 
I  am  uneasy  is  the  working 
man.  What  is  to  become  of 
him  under  the  Voluntary 
system  ?  " 

(2)  The  second  objection — 
namely,  that  under  an  Estab- 
lishment the  State  "  inter- 
venes between  a  man's  con- 
science and  his  Qod  " — has  no 
more  substance  than  the  first. 
If  Nonconformists  mean  that 
in  the  United  Kingdom  any 
man  is  compelled  by  law  to 
accept  any  form  of  religion,  an 
examination  of  the  Toleration 
Acts  from  1689  onwards  will 
dissipate  the  illusion. 

If  Nonconformists  mean  that 
ministers  of  the  Established 
Church  are  maintained  in  their 
benefices  so  long  and  in  so  far 
as  they  conform  to  the  laws  of 
the  Established  Church,  the 
objection  comes  to  nothing,  for 
Nonconformists  in  like  manner 
are  only  at  liberty  to  retain 
possession  of  their  endowments 
so  long  as  they  conform  to  the 
terms  and  conditions  set  forth 
in  the  trust  deeds  of  their 
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Founders.  For  instance,  in 
what  sense  does  a  Wesleyan 
Methodist  minister  enjoy  more 
"liberty  of  conscience"  than 
does  a  minister  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  ?  for  the  freedom 
of  each  is  limited  by  the  rules 
of  the  denomination  of  which 
he  is  a  member.  A  minister 
of  the  Church  of  England  or 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  is 
bound  to  conform  to  the  laws 
which  govern  his  Church ;  while 
a  Wesleyan  Methodist  under 
the  Chapel  Model  Deed  of  1832 
is  "not  free"  to  preach— "If 
he  shall  maintain,  promulgate, 
or  teach  any  doctrine  or  prac- 
tice contrary  to  what  is  con- 
tained in  certain  notes  on  the 
New  Testament  commonly  re- 
puted to  be  the  notes  of  the 
said  John  Wesley,  and  in  the 
first  four  volumes  of  sermons 
commonly  reputed  to  be  written 
and  published  by  him.'*  Of 
course,  if  it  could  be  proved 
that  the  State  created  or  pur- 
ported to  alter  the  doctrine  of 
the  Established  Church,  such 
action  on  the  part  of  the  State 
would  be  morally  and  theo- 
logically indefensible,  but  on 
this  matter  the  authority  of 
the  late  Lord  Selborne  is 
clear.  "  No  State  legislation 
in  England  ever  affected  the 
Creed  or  the  Orders  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  Church  other- 
wise than  by  adding  certain 
sanctions  of  law  to  what  the 
Church  had  from  the  begin- 
ning received  :  no  such  legisla- 
tion as  to  doctrine  or  worship 
— certainly  none  which  is  now 
in  force — took  place,  except  in 
confirmation  of  what  had  al- 
ready been  determined  and 
agreed  to  in  the  Synods  of 
the  Church."  And  in  the  37th 


Article  of  Keligion  it  is  laid 
down  that  "  we  give  not  to 
our  Princes  the  ministering 
either  of  God's  Word  or  of  the 
Sacraments."  Again,  if  it  is 
urged  that  Convocation  cannot 
amend  the  doctrine,  ritual,  or 
substance  of  the  Church  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  Crown 
evidenced  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment,— a  constitutional  prac- 
tice essential  to  any  theory  of 
Establishment, — it  may  be  an- 
swered that  in  like  manner 
Nonconformist  denominations 
without  losing  their  endow- 
ments cannot  effectuate  any 
change  in  their  tenets  except 
under  the  Dissenters  Chapels 
Act,  1844,  or  a  special  Act  of 
Parliament  giving  them  power 
so  to  do.  The  two  funda- 
mental objections  urged  by 
Nonconformists  againstChurch 
Establishments  therefore  fall 
to  the  ground.  Church  Estab- 
lishments are  not  found  to  be 
either  "  an  encroachment  upon 
the  rights  of  man,  or  an  in- 
vasion of  the  prerogatives  of 
God." 

The  Royal  Supremacy  over 
Church  and  State  has  re- 
mained unchallenged  for  at 
least  300  years.  As  Head  of 
the  State,  the  Sovereign  in  the 
last  resort  has  jurisdiction  to 
decide  every  dispute  in  eccle- 
siastical as  well  as  in  civil 
matters.  This  jurisdiction  has 
been  exercised  from  the  earliest 
times,  and  was  confirmed  by 
the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon 
in  1164.  It  may  be  that  the 
Sovereign  should  act  in  causes 
relating  to  doctrine  and  ritual 
solely  upon  the  advice  of  the 
Bishops  in  Convocation,  or  of 
other  ecclesiastical  persons,  al- 
though up  to  the  present  time 
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no  suoh  custom  has  prevailed. 
It  is  at  least  an  open  question 
whether  an  ultimate  tribunal 
in  ecclesiastical  matters  so 
composed  would  command  uni- 
versal obedience  from  the 
clergy,  but  it  is  quite  clear 
that  to  refuse  to  support  the 
Establishment,  unless  this 
change  is  carried  out,  is  to 
endanger  the  parochial  sys- 
tem, and  thereby  to  expose 
the  nation  to  the  perils  of 
materialism. 

A  Church  Establishment  con- 
firms the  privileges  of  the 
clergy,  and  invests  the  laity 
with  a  legal  right  to  receive 
the  ministration  of  the  Christ- 
ian faith.  It  is  only  under  the 
parochial  system,  which  is  an 
incident  of  Church  Establish- 
ment, that  the  Church  can 
readily  fulfil  its  sacred  mission 
of  seeking  and  saving  those 
that  are  lost. 

The  Bishop  of  Peterborough, 
in  the  course  of  an  historical 
address  in  the  House  of  Lords 
in  defence  of  the  Establish- 
ment in  Ireland  in  1869,  was 
careful  to  explain  that  "an 
Establishment  is  not  its  en- 
dowments: of  course  not,  any 
more  than  a  man  is  his  purse, 
— but  to  deprive  a  man  of  his 
purse  may  have  an  uncomfort- 
able and  unpleasant  effect  not 
only  on  his  moral  but  on  his 
spiritual  nature/'  The  issues 
raised  by  disestablishment  and 
disendowment  are  not  identi- 
cal, but  when  the  meaning  of 
disestablishment  is  understood, 
the  effect  of  disendowment  can 
be  more  fully  appreciated.  It 
is  seen  to  be  an  invasion  of  the 
rights  of  the  laity  as  well  as 
a  means  of  "  plundering  the 
paraon."  The  Archbishop  of 


Armagh  pointed  out  to  a  meet- 
ing of  Members  of  Parliament 
held  at  the  House  of  Commons 
in  May  1912  that  the  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland  have 
decreased  in  numbers  since  the 
disestablishment  of  the  Irish 
Church  from  2050  to  1460, 
owing  to  the  inability  of  the 
Church  to  provide  resident 
ministers.  Now  it  is  a  cardinal 
Tory  principle  to  attach  more 
value  to  experience  than  to 
experiments,  and  when  it  is 
realised  that  the  effect  of  dis- 
endowment, for  example,  in 
Wales,  would  be  that  out  of 
a  total  of  984  incumbents,  220 
would  be  totally  deprived  of 
their  present  emoluments,  and 
75  in  addition  would  be  left 
with  less  than  5s.  a-week  to 
live  upon,  and  when  it  is  ap- 
preciated that  the  only  minister 
in  many  of  these  parishes 
(situated  as  they  are  for  the 
most  part  in  the  Uplands  of 
Wales)  is  the  resident  minister 
of  the  Established  Church,  the 
laity  will  not  be  prepared 
readily  to  give  up,  either  in 
their  own  interests  or  in  those 
of  their  children,  their  im- 
memorial right  to  have  the 
Christian  faith  ministered  to 
them. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
it  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
Radical  Government  to  dis- 
establish and  disendow  one 
denomination  in  order  to  estab- 
lish and  endow  another.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  Radical 
Government  to  annex  for 
secular  purposes  property  held 
in  trust  for  the  propagation  of 
Christianity.  Upon  what  prin- 
ciple can  suoh  a  scheme  be 
justified?  No  one  disputes  the 
proposition  which  Lord  Romilly 
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(Master  of  the  Rolls)  laid  down 
in  1869,  that  "if  a  Corporation 
does  not  answer  the  purpose 
for  whioh  it  was  established,  or 
fulfil  the  duties  for  which  it 
was  instituted,  the  State,  ac- 
oording  to  all  principles  of 
good  government,  has  full  power 
to  deal  with  it."  Nor  is  it 
contended,  if  the  Church  has 
failed  in  its  purpose,  that  its  en- 
dowments should  not  be  taken 
from  it  and  applied  to  other 
religious  purposes ;  but  in  fact 
it  is  beyond  controversy  that 
the  Church  in  Wales  is  ful- 
filling its  trust  with  conspicu- 
ous success,  and  no  higher 
tributes  to  its  work  could  be 
paid  than  those  whioh  have 
been  bestowed  upon  the  Welsh 
Dioceses  by  Mr  Gladstone  and 
Mr  Asqtiith.  Nonconformist 
enemies  of  the  Establishment, 
however,  desire  to  see  the 
Church  dismembered,  not  be- 
cause it  is  weak  but  because  it 
is  strong;  not  because  its  in- 
fluence is  waning,  but  because 
year  by  year  its  teaching  is 
proving  more  attractive  to  the 
people.  They  urge  that  the 
advance  of  the  Church  involves 
the  decline  of  Nonconformity, 
but  why,  on  that  ground,  ought 
the  Church  in  Wales  to  be  dis- 
established and  disendowed  ? 
Further,  Mr  Gladstone  in  the 
case  of  the  Irish  Church  pro- 
mised that  "every  vested 
interest  shall  receive  absolute 
compensation  and  satisfaction." 


It  is  not  only  the  clergy  but 
the  laity  who  have  vested 
rights  in  the  Established 
Church.  What  compensation 
are  laymen  to  receive  under  the 
Bill  for  the  loss  of  a  vested 
and  legal  right  to  receive  the 
ministration  of  the  Sacraments? 
The  obligations  of  the  State 
towards  corporate  property  are 
analogous  to  those  of  a  trustee. 
Upon  what  principle  is  a 
trustee  justified  in  appropriat- 
ing to  himself  the  property  of 
which  he  is  the  fiduciary  ?  To 
these  questions  no  satisfactory 
answer  is  suggested  or  can  be 
given.  The  Welsh  Disestab- 
lishment Bill  will  cripple  the 
resources  of  the  Church  with- 
out conferring  any  benefits 
upon  Nonconformity.  It  will 
strike  a  blow  at  the  rights  of 
the  laity,  and  at  the  same  time 
profoundly  intensify  sectarian 
bitterness,  and  if  it  is  placed 
on  the  Statute-book  every  other 
Church  Establishment  will  be 
threatened  with  a  similar  fate. 
Is  it  possible  to  prevent  its 
passage  into  law  ?  In  one  way 
only  can  such  a  catastrophe  be 
averted  and  the  attack  upon 
the  Church  brought  to  nothing, 
and  that  is  by  explaining  to 
public  audiences  that  the  dis- 
establishment and  disendow- 
ment  of  the  Church  involves 
not  only  the  spoliation  of  the 
clergy,  but  an  invasion  of  their 
immemorial  legal  rights. 
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SANDERSON'S  VENUS. 


BY  ST  JOHN   LUCAS. 


I. 


A  FEW  years  ago  visitors  to 
Rome  who  had  permission  to 
inspect  the  private  apartments 
of  the  palaoe  of  Prince  Monte- 
grigio  (who  married  Miss  Sadie 
Van  Gugg  of  Manhattan  and 
bitterly  regretted  that  rash 
and  wellnigh  involuntary  act) 
might  have  seen  in  a  corner 
of  the  piano  nobile  a  picture  of 
rare  and  curious  charm.  It 
was  a  representation  of  the 
Holy  Family,  and  the  grouping 
of  its  figures  followed  the  usual 
convention :  the  Madonna  was 
enthroned  beneath  an  arch  of 
rocks,  which  had  apparently 
been  copied  by  the  artist  from 
a  pile  of  brown  cardboard 
boxes;  the  Holy  Child  was  on 
her  knees;  His  left  hand  held 
a  rose,  and  His  right  hand  was 
raised  to  bless  a  diminutive  and 
swarthy  St  John  Baptist,  who 
wore  a  neat  little  coat  of 
earners  hair,  and  had  thrived 
obviously  on  a  diet  of  locusts 
and  honey.  In  the  background 
was  a  pleasant  Tuscan  land- 
scape of  small  buff -coloured 
hills,  dotted  with  dark -green 
trees  and  intersected  by  narrow 
white  roads,  along  which  were 
travelling  somewhat  incon- 
gruous camels  and  persons  in 
turbans.  On  the  extreme  right 
of  the  picture  was  a  cor- 
ner of  Florence,  with  Giotto's 
Campanile  and  the  towers  of 
the  Palazzo  Yeoohio  and  the 
Badia  clustered  above  it,  and 


the  Arno,  in  startling  streaks 
of  blue  and  silver,  gleaming 
below. 

To  the  casual  tourist  there 
was  nothing  especially  remark- 
able in  the  picture,  but  to  any 
enthusiast  who  was  on  the 
watch  for  the  beauty  that  lurks 
shyly  in  dim  places  and  dusty 
corners  it  had  an  extraordinary 
and  individual  appeal.  The 
yellow -haired,  grey-eyed  girl 
who  sat  to  the  unknown  painter 
for  his  Madonna  had  certainly 
possessed  a  loveliness  which 
seemed  to  these  enthusiasts 
more  wonderful  than  the  beauty 
of  the  Venus  whom  she  faintly 
resembled — the  masterpiece  of 
Botticelli  in  the  Ulli/.ii.  Her 
eyes,  though  full  of  dreams, 
were  bright ;  her  lipa  a  living 
red,  and  her  neck  and  bosom 
had  the  warm  pallor  that  team 
to  waver  and  change  whilst 
one  looks  at  it, — the  mysteri- 
ous pallor  of  a  white  flower  in 
the  dusk.  She  was  dressed  in 
a  very  simple,  dull  blue  robe 
that  was  open  to  the  breasts, 
and  her  slender  throat  rose 
from  it  like  a  lily.  Pater  says 
somewhere  that  the  Madonnas 
of  Botticelli  always  seem  de- 
pressed by  the  intolerable 
honour  that  has  come  to  them. 
There  was  no  sign  of  depres- 
sion in  the  faoe  of  the  Monte- 
grigio  Virgin;  she  looked  proud, 
she  looked  triumphant,  and 
though  she  was  still  a  slight 
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girl,  she  even  looked  imperious. 
Her  spirit,  in  fact,  was  rejoic- 
ing, and  she  was  quite  happy 
in  knowing  that  from  hence- 
forth all  generations  would  call 
her  blessed. 

This  is  not  the  place,  nor 
have  I  the  capacity,  to  describe 
in  detail  the  technical  merits  of 
the  picture.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  though  the  back- 
ground was  commonplace  and 
the  composition  conventional 
(if  we  except  the  figure  of 
Saint  Joseph,  who  was  asleep 
on  a  rook  with  his  mouth 
widely  open),  the  Virgin  her- 
self betrayed  the  hand  of  a 
master  in  every  line — a  master 
completely  individual,  whose 
other  works,  if  they  were  in 
existence,  would  be  recognis- 
able at  once.  She  gave  one, 
somehow,  the  impression  that 
she  was  not  idealised  from  the 
model,  but  that  she  was  a 
careful  portrait  of  some  girl 
with  a  strong  and  beautiful  per- 
sonality, some  proud  daughter 
of  Florence  whom  the  painter 
watched  and  loved.  There  was 
a  certain  detail  in  the  picture 
which  seemed  to  support  this 
impression :  on  one  side  of  the 
Virgin's  throat,  at  the  curve 
where  it  joined  her  lovely 
shoulders,  was  a  faint  fleck  of 
colour,  as  if  a  tiny  crimson 
petal  of  geranium  had  fallen 
and  rested  on  it.  That  this 
could  be  due  to  a  slip  of  the 
brush  which  the  painter  had 
omitted  to  correct  was  highly 
improbable ;  possibly  it  was 
caused  by  a  decay  of  pigment, 
but  in  reality  there  was  little 
doubt  that  it  was  meant  to 
represent  a  so-called  birth- 
mark which  had  actually 


belonged  to  the  lady  who  had 
done  the  painter  the  honour 
of  sitting  to  him.  One  knows 
that  in  the  time  of  the  Re- 
naissance such  a  mark  on  a 
lovely  body  was  often  con- 
sidered a  beauty  rather  than 
a  blemish,  and  the  painter, 
no  doubt,  felt  that  he  was 
paying  a  compliment  with  his 
accuracy. 

Of  the  picture's  history  no- 
thing was  known.  Prince 
Montegrigio  and  his  wife  (who 
had  obtained  culture  by  at- 
tending aesthetic  tea  -  parties 
in  Boston)  were  collectors  of 
works  of  art,  but  their  tastes 
were  omnivorous  rather  than 
eclectic.  They  acquired  the 
Holy  Family  and  many  other 
of  their  artistic  treasures  at 
a  sale  of  the  effects  of  an 
eccentric  old  Englishman  who 
lived  and  died  alone  in  a 
room  on  the  Ripetta;  and  I 
regret  to  say  that  it  still 
hung  amongst  the  sham 
Primitives,  doubtful  Correggios, 
and  unmistakable  Sassoferratos 
and  Carlo  Dolcis  which  had 
formerly  been  its  neighbours. 
The  Princess,  after  careful 
consideration,  labelled  it  with 
the  great  name  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  but  subsequently, 
acting  under  the  advice  of 
some  artistic  friends,  she 
changed  the  name  to  that  of 
Botticelli  Other  friends,  even 
more  artistic,  induced  her, 
somewhat  against  her  will,  to 
alter  this  ascription  to  the 
simpler  one  of  lynoto.  But 
she  always  asserted  privately 
to  relatives  and  friends  from 
America  that  it  was  by  one 
or  the  other  of  the  two  grand 
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artists    whose    names    it    had    who  might  possibly  have  had 
formerly  borne.  a  hand   in  some  part   of   the 

Ignoto  was  the  title  that  it  work.  He  drew  a  tiny  alu- 
kept  until  the  great  and  never-  fnjnjiim  measuring  -  rod  from 
to-be-forgotten  day  when  Simon  his  pocket,  and  discovered  at 
Jubb  adjusted  his  monocle,  once  that  the  proportions  of 
which  he  had  allowed  to  drop  the  feet  disposed  of  the  claims 
as  he  passed  the  Sassoferratos  of  Filippino  Lippi;  that  the 
and  Carlo  Dolois,  and  paused  curve  of  the  nose  and  the 
to  gaze  upon  its  beauty.  This  length  of  the  left  thumbnail 
very  eminent  person,  the  respectively  put  Botticelli  and 
Lucifer  of  critics,  the  Don  Bottioini  hors  concours.  A 
Juan  of  art  with  whom  the  similar  process  eliminated  vari- 
reputation  of  no  old  master  ous  less  •  known  Florentines, 
was  safe,  had  lately  proved  and  an  hour  later  Simon 
that  all  the  Bottioellis  in  the  Jubb  was  able  to  realise  that 
Uffizii  were  Bottioinis,  that  the  he  was  the  happy  discoverer 
Titians  with  a  certain  kind  of  of  a  new  old  master.  There* 
big  toe  in  the  Venice  Academy  remained,  of  course,  the  pos- 
were  painted  by  another  per-  sibility  that  the  picture  was 
son  of  the  same  name  who  a  modern  forgery ;  but  when 
lived  in  Cadore,  and  that  he  had  inspected  it  through 
Giorgione  was  only  an  earlier  a  strong  glass  he  saw  that 
manifestation  of  Sairey  Gamp's  its  original  surface  had  been 
Mrs  Harris.  He  was  now  pass-  prepared  with  equal  portions 
ing  like  a  devouring  pestilence  of  Turkish  oil  and  white  of 
through  all  the  public  and  egg  —  a  method  which  had 
private  galleries  of  Rome.  It  defied  the  most  cunning  and 
was  rumoured  that  his  re-  enthusiastic  tricksters.  It  was 
marks  in  the  Vatican  had  not  modern ;  it  was  painted  by 
made  the  Pope  ill;  he  had  one  of  the  recognised  great 
finally  wrecked  the  honour  of  artists,  and  in  all  his  ezperi- 
the  Villa  Borghese;  but  at  enoe  he  had  never  seen  a 
last,  as  he  halted  before  the  picture  which  he  could  oon- 
Montegrigio  Madonna,  the  fidently  assert  to  be  another 
whirligig  of  time  brought  in  work  of  the  hand  which 
its  revenges.  His  mission  was  produced  it  His  task  was 
no  longer  iconoclastic;  it  be-  clear;  he  had  to  find  a  name 
came  suddenly  creative.  for  the  painter,  and  he  had 

to  find,  if  possible,  another 
In  spite  of  his  long  career  example  of  his  work, 
of  destructive  criticism,  Simon  He  held  a  consultation  with 
Jubb  felt  at  once  that  he  was  the  Prince,  who  could  tell  him 
in  the  presence  of  a  master-  nothing  about  the  picture's 
piece.  But  he  could  form  no  history ;  nor  was  he  able  to 
theory  about  the  identity  of  the  discover  by  what  means,  or 
painter,  though,  proceeding  on  how  long  ago,  the  lonely 
his  usual  method,  he  was  able  Englishman  who  lived  on  the 
to  eliminate  various  artists  Ripetta  had  become  possessed 
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of  it.  At  first  he  decided  to 
call  the  artist  the  Maestro 
della  Madonna  Maoolata ;  but 
finding  that  this  title  gave 
offence  to  certain  of  his 
Catholic  friends,  he  changed 
the  name  provisionally  to  that 
of  Alunno  di  Bottioiui.  His 


technical  reasons  for  this 
latter  title  were  complicated 
and  tedious,  and  shall  not 
detain  us.  They  may  be 
found  by  the  curious  in  one 
of  the  back  numbers  of  the 
erudite  Burlington  Magazine 
of  Fine  Art. 


n. 


Sanderson  was  a  young 
painter  who  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  Jubb  in  Florence 
and  had  met  him  again  in  Rome. 
Jubb  took  no  particular  in- 
terest in  modern  art,  regard- 
ing its  votaries  as  purblind 
creatures  who  wasted  their 
time  in  tending  a  fire  which 
had  in  reality  been  long  since 
extinct,  but  he  liked  Sanderson, 
who  had  an  enthusiastic  ad- 
miration for  fifteenth-century 
Florentines  and  was  not  in- 
disposed to  venerate  Jubb. 
When  the  eminent  critic  made 
his  great  discovery,  Sanderson, 
who  had  been  attempting  to 
paint  maddening  sunsets  at 
Frasoati,  came  to  Rome  and 
rushed  off  at  onoe  to  the 
Palazzo  Montegrigio.  There, 
in  the  usual  foolish  manner  of 
artists  and  other  lunatics,  he 
fell  madly  in  love  with  the 
Madonna,  abandoned  his  sun- 
sets and  spent  his  time  quarter- 
ing Rome  like  a  sleuth-hound 
in  quest  of  other  works  by  the 
great  unknown.  Meanwhile, 
Jubb,  having  written  a  great 
many  little  articles  for  the 
Italian  and  English  papers, 
went  to  Florence  and  worked 
systematically  through  the 
collection  of  drawings  in  the 
Uffizii.  Prince  Montegrigio, 
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for  his  part,  put  a  flunkey  in 
elegant  livery  at  the  door  of 
the  Palace,  and  charged  each 
visitor  a  lira  for  the  privilege 
of  visiting  the  piano  nobile. 

After  some  time  it  seemed 
as  if  the  Prince  was  the  only 
fortunate  member  of  the  trio. 
Jubb  discovered  nothing  which 
could  possibly  be  ascribed  to 
the  Alunno,  though  twice  a- 
week,  on  an  average,  he  sent  a 
telegram  to  the  Princess  which 
begged  her  to  change  the  name 
to  something  equally  far- 
fetched. But  the  Princess  was 
weary  of  changes  which  made 
her  artistic  friends  reproach 
her,  and  she  ignored  the  tele- 
grams. Sanderson,  having 
visited  all  the  larger  galleries, 
invaded  private  houses  so  in- 
cessantly that  he  felt  like  a 
gas-inspector;  he  was  amazed 
at  the  wealth  of  good  painting 
to  be  found  in  them,  and  yet 
more  amazed  by  the  comic 
variety  of  the  modern  Italian 
artistic  sense ;  but  he  found  no 
picture  that  resembled  his  be- 
loved Madonna,  and  by  that  time 
his  passion  for  her  had  grown 
so  intense  that  he  was  glad.  He 
wanted  her  to  be  unique:  he 
felt  that  he  would  have  loved 
Simonetta  more  if  Botticelli 
3F 
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had  painted  her  less  often. 
After  he  had  violated  the 
privacy  of  every  house  in  Rome 
that  was  reported  to  contain  an 
old  picture,  he  began  to  ran- 
sack the  shops,  and  obtained 
a  startling  insight  into  the 
evil  soul  of  the  modern  copyist. 
No  one,  however,  he  thanked 
Heaven,  had  troubled  to  copy 
his  Madonna. 

At  last  he  decided  to  aban- 
don the  quest  so  far  as  Rome 
was  concerned  and  to  meet 
Jubb  in  Florence.  It  was 
possible  that  in  Prato  or  Pis- 
toja,  or  even  in  some  of  the 
villages  of  the  Casentino,  they 
might  find  a  clue.  Before  leav- 
ing Rome  he  gave  himself  three 
days*  holiday  which  he  passed 
amongst  the  sculpture  of  the 
Capitol,  the  Terme,  and  the 
Vatican.  On  the  afternoon  of 
the  third  day  he  was  returning 
from  St  Peter's  through  the 
Borgo,  and  had  paused  to 
admire  an  extraordinarily  fine 
vegetable  shop  in  that  ancient 
quarter;  for  Sanderson,  like 
all  true  artists,  loved  a  pageant 
of  vegetables,  and  it  is  only 
in  Italy  that  you  find  such 
pageants  at  their  best.  His 
eyes  feasted  for  some  moments 
on  the  deep,  restful  green  of 
the  leaves,  the  vivid  reds  and 
oranges  of  the  beets  and  oar- 
rots,  the  sunny,  jovial  gold  of 
the  pumpkins,  and  the  subtle 
greys  and  browns  of  the  onions 
and  leeks.  He  was  about  to 
proceed  on  his  way  when  his 
eye  fell  on  a  small  window 
which  was  almost  concealed  by 
some  large  wicker  orates  of 
fennel  In  the  window  was 
one  old  picture,  a  Byzantine 
Madonna  with  an  olive-green 


face  and  an  ugly  scowl.  Evi- 
dently the  window  belonged  to 
a  dealer  in  antiques,  but  he 
had  passed  down  the  street 
twenty  time*  during  his  quest 
and  never  seen  it,  thanks  to 
the  neighbouring  greengrocer. 

Alongside  the  window  was  a 
small  door.  Sanderson  picked 
his  way  towards  it  through  the 
vegetables,  and  when  he  reached 
it  he  found  himself  gazing  into 
an  almost  completely  dark 
cave.  He  was  hesitating  there 
amongst  the  strings  of  onions, 
like  a  shy  nymph  in  a  leafy 
bower,  when  a  pleasant  voice, 
speaking  Italian,  invited  him 
to  enter.  A  moment  later 
there  was  the  sound  of  an 
inner  door  being  hastily  closed, 
and  then  a  personage  who  was 
probably  the  owner  of  the 
voice  came  to  meet  him  on 
the  threshold.  He  was  a  very 
corpulent  old  man,  with  a 
yellow,  wrinkled  face  and  long 
grey  hair  that  fell  in  ringlets 
to  his  collar ;  he  was  clean- 
shaven and  benevolent-looking, 
and  altogether,  Sanderson 
thought,  he  had  decidedly  the 
air  of  an  unfrocked  priest.  He 
smiled  amiably  at  Sanderson, 
and  made  a  polite  gesture  with 
very  fat,  flabby  white  hands. 

"The  signore  wishes  to  see 
the  picture  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"That  or  any  other,  if  you 
please,"  replied  Sanderson. 
The  old  man  ushered  him  into 
the  room,  and  when  his  eyes 
had  grown  used  to  the  dim 
light  he  saw  that  the  walls 
were  hung  with  pictures, 
mostly,  as  far  as  he  could 
judge,  copies  of  primitives  like 
the  Madonna  in  the  window. 
The  room  was  crowded  with 
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tables,  and  the  tables  were 
strewn  with  the  rubbish  that 
is  the  usual  stock-in-trade  of 
the  small  dealer  in  bric-a-brac 
— strings  of  bea^e,  medallions 
of  Pius  IX.  and  Vittorio  Em- 
manuele  II.,  tinsel  votive  offer- 
ings, scraps  of  dried  palm- 
leaves,  religious  prints  in 
primary  colours,  mouldering 
bronze  coins  of  the  Empire, 
snuff-boxes,  fans,  brass  rings, 
ugly  cameos,  bad  intaglios,  and 
a  dilapidated  stuffed  rabbit. 
The  atmosphere  was  heavily 
oppressive ;  the  old  man  seemed 
to  have  been  trying  to  counter- 
act the  powerful  aroma  of  his 
neighbour's  onions  with  the 
rankest  of  tobacco. 

"The  signore  is  an  artist?'* 
asked  the  old  man,  pointing  to 
Sanderson's  sketch-book.  "  I 
have,  I  fear,  few  interesting 
pictures.  In  old  times  my 
collection  was  celebrated.  But 
the  best  are  gone." 

"It  is  rather  difficult  to  see 
your  pictures,"  said  Sanderson. 
"I  shouldn't  like  your  room 
as  a  studio,"  he  added,  peering 
at  the  dim  and  gloomy  visage 
of  a  warrior  which  hung  close 
to  him. 

"  Ah,  I  do  not  paint,  signore," 
said  the  old  man.  "  Once,  long 
ago,  in  a  small  way,  but  now — 
I  am  content  to  admire  the 
work  of  others.  But  I  will 
give  you  more  light."  He 
went  outside,  and  by  the  simple 
process  of  upsetting  a  couple 
of  the  orates  of  fennel  he  con- 
trived to  admit  a  startling 
quantity  of  evening  sunlight. 
Sanderson  examined  the  pic- 
tures. They  were  just  what 
he  had  expected:  daubed 
copies  of  artists  who  had  been 


popular  half  a  century  ago,  a 
few  mouldy  primitives  that 
might  or  might  not  be  genuine 
but  had  all  been  badly  touohed- 
up,  a  series  of  scenes  in  the 
Campagna  of  the  lifeless  oleo- 
graphio  type,  and  a  couple 
of  portraits,  rather  cleverly 
painted,  but  obviously  by  a 
modern  hand.  His  host  walked 
round  the  room  with  him,  but 
made  no  effort  to  praise  the 
pictures.  He  spoke,  indeed,  of 
all  of  them  with  indulgent 
contempt. 

"  They  are  very  ugly,  sig- 
nore," he  said,  "  but  yet  I  keep 
them.  They  are  the  dregs  of 
my  collection,  too  bad  to  sell, 
but  I  have  had  them  many 
years.  It  is  but  rarely  that 
the  forestieri  visit  me  now,  and 
when  they  do  I  dissuade  them 
from  buying.  One  has  been 
an  artist  and  one  has  a  con- 
science. If  it  were  not  for 
old  associations  I  would  burn 
them  all" 

The  attitude,  if  it  were 
genuine,  thought  Sanderson, 
was  most  unusual  in  a  Ivomaii 
of  that  particular  profession. 
But  when  the  old  man  had 
talked  for  a  little  while  the 
painter  began  to  feel  that  he 
belonged  to  the  rather  indefin- 
able class  which  in  England 
is  called  gentle;  he  had  an 
ease,  a  distinction  which  was 
subtly  different  from  the  usual 
good  manners  of  the  Italian. 
Hifl  reminiscences  of  Home  ap- 
peared to  extend  very  far  back ; 
he  talked  of  great  works  of  art 
which  had  been  for  sale  at 
ridiculously  low  prices  in  the 
fifties  and  sixties, — in  the  days 
when  it  was  still  possible  for 
the  connoisseur  to  find  a 
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genuine  master  in  little  shops 
like  his  own.  Sanderson  spoke 
of  the  Roman  galleries;  the 
old  man  knew  them  well,  and 
dwelt  with  nioe  discrimination 
on  their  comparative  merits. 
But  it  was  many  years  since 
he  had  visited  them.  His 
memory  was  extraordinary. 
An  idea  came  to  Sanderson. 
There  was  just  a  chance  that 
the  old  man  might  know  some- 
thing of  the  history  of  his 
Madonna. 

"  Have  you  seen  the  collec- 
tion of  Prince  Montegrigio  ?  " 
he  asked. 

The  old  man  shook  his  head. 

"It  was  only  formed  a  year 
or  two  ago,"  he  said,  "since 
the  Prince's  marriage  to  an 
American  lordessa.  And  on 
the  whole  the  strings  of  onions 
on  the  wall  outside  are  better 
worth  your  regard.  His  wife, 
you  see,  made  it,  and  the 
Americans,  as  regards  pictures, 
are  like  week-old  kittens.  They 
have  been  born  into  the  world 
of  art,  they  grope,  but  their 
eyes  are  not  yet  open/' 

"  Have  you,  by  chance,  heard 
of  an  Englishman  called  Simon 
Jubb  ?  "  asked  Sanderson. 

The  old  man  repeated  the 
word  several  times,  as  if  he 
were  slightly  amused  by  its 
sound. 

"No,"  he  answered  at  length. 
"No.  I  have  never  heard  of 
Signor  Djiubb.  Who  is  he  ?  " 

"He  is  a  celebrated  English 
art-critic  who  lives  in  Italy," 
explained  Sanderson. 

••All!"  said  the  old  man. 
He  was  silent  for  a  moment. 
Then  he  said,  with  no  hint  of 
irony  in  his  voice,  "All  the 
English  who  live  in  Italy  are 


celebrated  art -critics.  What 
of  this  celebrated  Djiubb, 
signore  ?  " 

"Well,"  said  Sanderson, 
"his  chief  claim  to  fame  at 
present  is  that  in  the  truly 
abominable  collection  of  Prince 
Montegrigio  he  has  discovered 
a  masterpiece." 

"I  can  well  believe  it,"  said 
the  old  man.  This  time  he 
spoke  drily.  "  And  who  is  the 
painter  of  the  masterpiece  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"  We  don't  know,"  Sander- 
son answered.  "But  Signor 
Jubb  thinks  at  present  that  it 
is  by  a  pupil  of  Bottioini  It  is 
a  Holy  Family." 

"Molto  interessante"  said 
the  old  man.  "And  where 
did  the  Prince  find  it?" 

"  He  bought  it,"  said  Sander- 
son, "  at  the  sale  of  a  collection 
made  by  an  Englishman  who 
lived  on  the  Ripetta." 

"  Ha  !  I  have  lived  there  my- 
self," said  the  old  man.  When 
he  had  spoken  these  words  he 
turned  abruptly  away  from 
Sanderson  and  marched  to  a 
door  which  was  in  the  wall 
opposite  to  the  entrance  of  the 
shop.  He  took  a  key  out  of 
his  pocket,  locked  the  door,  and 
returned  to  Sanderson. 

"Tell  me  more  about  the 
picture,"  he  said. 

"There's  not  much  to  tell," 
said  the  painter,  "unless  I  go 
into  raptures  about  its  beauty, 
— the  beauty,  that  is,  of  the 
figures  in  it,  for  the  rest  of 
it  is  rather  feeble."  For  a 
moment  he  imagined  that  he 
saw  a  faint  flicker  of  mirth  in 
the  calm  eyes  of  the  old  man. 

"Then  the  figures  are  finely 
painted?"  inquired  the  old  man. 
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"  They're  magnificent ! "  San- 
derson declared.  "They've  a 
strength,  a  oombination  of 
tenderness  and  vigour!  The 
Virgin  is  completely  individual ; 
she's  as  unlike  any  other  Virgin 
as  a  Madonna  of  Leonardo. 
She's  the  work  of  a  very  great 
master,  and  for  the  life  of  us 
we  can't  discover  any  picture 
or  drawing  remotely  resem- 
bling her." 

The  old  man  laid  his  hand 
gently  on  Sanderson's  sleeve. 

"My  dear  signore,"  he  said, 
"  I  do  not  wish  to  damp  your 
noble  and  legitimate  enthus- 
iasm, but  what  you  have  told 
me  of  this  picture  arouses  my 
grave  mistrust.  I  suspect  it  of 
being  a  modern  forgery." 

Sanderson  stared.  "And  a 
forgery  of  what?"  he  cried. 
"If  it  is,  the  forger  is  one  of 
the  greatest  painters  who  ever 
lived.  The  man  who  could  do 
work  of  that  kind  wouldn't 
trouble  to  waste  his  time  in 
producing  sham  antiques  ;  he'd 
give  us  signed  masterpieces  of 
his  own.  But  Signer  Jubb's 
profound  knowledge  of  the 
technical  methods  of  painting 
is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the 
picture  is  genuine  Quattro- 
cento work.  He  has  dis- 
covered that  a  certain  medium 
was  used  by  the  painter  which 
is  unknown  to  forgers, — or,  if 
it's  known,  which  no  forger 
would  go  to  the  trouble  of 
using,  for  only  the  greatest 
expert  can  detect  its  traces." 

The  old  man  looked  inter- 
ested. "Signer  Djiubb  is 
evidently  a  profound  student 
of  ancient  art,"  he  said. 

"  Oh,  he's  a  pezzo  grosso  !  " 
cried  Sanderson.  "  I  must 


bring  him  to  see  you.  By  the 
way,"  he  added  suddenly,  "I 
suppose  you  don't  know  any- 
thing about  the  Englishman 
who  lived  on  the  Kipetta?" 

The  old  man  seemed  to  be 
lost  in  thought  for  a  moment. 
Then  he  said,  "  I  think  I  know 
whom  you  mean,  signore,  and 
I  have  a  certain  recollection 
of  the  picture  to  which  you 
allude.  I  was  not  aware  that 
it  had  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Prince  Montegrigio." 

"You  remember  it?"  cried 
Sanderson.  "And  you  never 
thought  that  it  was  one  of  the 
finest  paintings  in  the  world? 
I  can't  understand  that,  sig- 
nore. During  the  course  of 
our  most  interesting  conver- 
sation I  had  come  to -the  con- 
clusion that  your  judgment 
was  impeccable." 

The  old  man  made  him  a 
bow,  smiling  cryptically. 

"You  have  discovered  the 
heel  of  Achilles,  signore,"  he 
said.  "  I  confess  that  the 
picture  never  seemed  to  me  to 
be  the  work  of  one  of  the  old 
masters.  But  possibly  we  are 
each  thinking  of  a  different 
picture.  If  riot,  I  am  quite 
certain  that  there  is  another 
in  existence  which  was  painted 
by  the  same  hand." 

He  said  these  words  very 
slowly,  looking  steadily  at 
Sanderson  with  his  limpid, 
light  -  blue  eyes.  Sanderson 
stared  at  him  and  felt  that 
things  were  about  to  happen. 

"  You  will  respect  a  secret," 
said  the  old  man.  He  went  to 
the  back  of  the  shop  and  began 
to  move  some  large  paper- 
covered  packages  that  rested 
against  the  wall.  Seeing  that 
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they  were  heavy,  Sanderson 
offered  to  help  him,  but  the  old 
man  requested  him  almost 
brusquely  to  touch  nothing. 
Presently  he  returned  with  a 
square  parcel,  which  was  also 
covered  with  paper.  He  began 
to  unpack  it,  and  then  seemed 
to  hesitate. 

"You  are  the  first  person, 
signore,  who  has  seen  this 
picture,"  he  said.  "I  must 
request  you  not  to  mention  its 
existence  to  any  one." 

Sanderson  nodded,  and  the 
old  man  withdrew  the  picture 
from  its  wrappings.  It  was 
painted  on  a  wood  panel  about 
three  feet  in  height  and  eigh- 
teen inches  in  breadth  and  was 
unframed.  The  old  man  put 
it  on  the  table,  and  Sanderson 
bent  over  it,  uttering  next 
moment  a  startled  cry.  It  was 
a  study  of  a  young  girl ;  she 
was  completely  nude  and  had 
braided  yellow  hair  that  hung 
in  thick  coils  to  her  waist. 
The  painting  was  exquisite,  but 
Sanderson  had  no  eyes  for  it ; 
he  saw  at  once  that  the  face 
was  the  face  of  the  Monte- 
grigio  Madonna,  and  that  on 
the  neck  was  a  faint  crimson 
stain,  as  if  the  petal  of  a 
geranium  had  fallen  and  rested 
there. 

Sanderson  was  greatly  ex- 
cited After  he  had  inspected 
the  picture  carefully  he  turned 
to  the  old  man. 

"The  face  is  identical  with 
the  other  Madonna,"  he  said, 
"the  details  correspond  ex- 
actly. This  is  a  most  wonder- 
ful event.  And  now,  signore, 
tell  me  its  history." 

The  old  man  smiled  and 
shrugged.  "  Ah  I  its  history  I " 


he  echoed.  "Do  you  suppose 
it  has  one?  Why  shouldn't  it 
be  a  skilful  imitation  of  an  old 
painting  done  by  some  poor 
devil  of  genius  who  hadn't  a 
soldo— someone  who  had  seen 
the  Venus  of  Botticelli  and 
knew  a  oontadina  who  had  the 
same  kind  of  hair?  It  is  a 
beautiful  work,  certainly,  and 
to  contemplate  it  gives  me 
pleasure,  but  if  I  were  to  offer 
it  for  sale  I  should  not  pretend 
that  it  was  antique." 

The  disciple  of  Jubb  in- 
spected the  painting  very  care- 
fully through  a  magnifying- 
glass. 

"Then  you  would  be  wrong, 
signore,"  he  said.  "  The  picture 
is  certainly  antique.  Signore 
Jubb  himself  would  be  the  first 
to  tell  you  so." 

"  Signor  Djiubb  will  not 
have  the  opportunity,"  replied 
the  old  man  with  decision.  "  If 
I  allowed  him  to  see  it  he 
would  write  about  it  in  all  tke 
papers  and  I  should  never  have 
a  moment's  peace.  I  must  en- 
treat you  to  respect  my  con- 
fidence. I  allowed  you  to  see 
the  picture  because  you  are 
sympathetic  and  enthusiastic 
and  also  because  I  felt  that 
you  were  wasting  your  time 
on  a  fool's  errand.  I  do  not, 
of  course,  wish  to  speak  dis- 
paragingly of  Signor  Djiubb, 
but  I  am  convinced  that  he 
knows  nothing  whatsoever 
about  painting.  This  picture 
was  certainly  painted  by  the 
artist  of  the  Montegrigio 
Madonna,  and  the  sight  of  it 
ought  to  make  you  realise  that 
they  are  both  modern  pieces  of 
trickery." 

"And  I  know  perfectly  well 
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that  they  are  not,"  said  Sander- 
son. "Signor  Jubb  has  dis- 
covered an  infallible  test.  No 
forger  has  learnt  the  use  of 
white  of  egg  and  Turkish  oil. 
Traces  of  these  are  plainly 
visible  through  my  glass." 

The  old  man  threw  up  his 
hands. 

"Very  well,  signore,"  he 
said,  "my  conscience  is  clear. 
The  Madonna  and  the  Holy 
Saints  are  witnesses  of  that. 
I  will  sell  you  the  picture  for 
ten  thousand  lire." 

He  replaced  the  panel  in  its 
wrappings.  Sanderson  watched 
him  as  he  did  so,  wondering 
where  he  was  to  raise  a  sum 
equivalent  to  his  whole  year's 
income.  Jubb,  of  course,  was 
rich,  but  Jubb  could  hardly 
be  invited  to  subscribe  to  the 
purchase  of  a  picture  which 
he  had  never  seen.  Sander- 
son was  greatly  astonished 
that  the  old  man  had  offered 
to  sell  it  Affairs,  however, 
were  now  in  the  plane  of 
business,  and  in  that  plane 
the  procedure  in  an  Italian 
picture-shop  is  common  form. 

"I  am  only  an  artist," 
he  said;  "I  could  not  offer 
more  than  five  thousand." 
The  old  man  looked  intensely 
sympathetic,  but  shook  his 
head 

"  Impossible,  Signore,'*  he 
answered.  He  tied  the  string 
of  the  package,  and  then  said, 
"  Eight  thousand,  and  the  pic- 
ture is  yours." 

"I'll  think  it  over,"  said 
Sanderson.  He  began  to  real- 
ise that  the  old  man  had  meant 
to  sell  him  the  picture  from  the 
moment  that  he  unwrapped  it. 

"It    will    afford    me    great 


pleasure  if  I  may  come  to 
talk  with  you  again,"  he 
said. 

"  The  pleasure  will  be  wholly 
mine,"  replied  the  old  man 
with  a  magnificent  bow. 

Sanderson  walked  to  his 
rooms  in  the  Via  Margutta, 
put  a  chair  on  the  balcony, 
lit  a  cigar,  and  sat  down  to 
meditate  on  the  great  event 
of  the  afternoon.  That  lovely 
face,  with  its  aureole  of  yellow 
hair,  seemed  to  live  again 
before  his  eyes,  and  he  felt 
that  though  bankruptcy  and 
bare  feet  were  the  result  of 
the  purchase,  the  picture 
should  be  his.  It  was  strange 
that  the  mysterious  old  man 
should  have  reiterated  his 
belief  that  it  was  a  modern 
work ;  to  an  expert  the  traces 
of  the  Turkish  oil  and  white- 
of  -  egg  process  were  finally 
convincing.  But,  after  all,  the 
history  of  the  work  didn't 
matter  any  more;  Sanderson 
was  in  love  with  a  type  of 
girlhood  more  beautiful  than 
any  dream  of  his  artist  soul. 
She  had  been  lovely  as  the 
Madonna,  she  was  more  lovely 
as  Venus,  with  her  hair  stirred 
by  the  spring  wind,  her  sun- 
warmed  limbs  and  her  little 
feet  that  rested  like  faint  pink 
shells  on  the  edge  of  the  sea. 
Even  if  Jubb  turned  rene- 
gade to  the  great  doctrine 
of  Turkish  oil  he  would  not 
care. 

In  the  evening  he  wrote  to 
the  critic,  guardedly,  hinting 
that  he  had  found  something 
which  might  help  to  reveal 
the  secret  of  the  Madonna. 
Jubb,  in  answer,  announced 
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that  he  was  about  to  return  Pitti  Palaoe  had  been  foolishly 
to  Rome,  and  that  his  offer  refused  by  the  guardians  of 
to  re-label  the  pictures  in  the  that  shrine  of  art. 


m. 


It  was  essential,  Sanderson 
decided,  that  Jubb  should  see 
the  pioture.  He  went  nearly 
every  day  to  the  little  shop  in 
the  Borgo,  and  exhausted  all 
his  persuasive  powers  in  re- 
iterated efforts  to  persuade  the 
old  man.  The  old  man,  whose 
name,  as  he  presently  dis- 
covered, was  Giaointo  Fontana, 
at  last,  though  very  reluctantly, 
consented  to  receive  a  visit 
from  Jubb,  but  only  on  the 
conditions  that  the  critic 
would  write  nothing  about  the 
pioture  without  his  permission, 
and  that,  if  it  passed  from  the 
hands  of  its  present  owner,  it 
should  neither  be  shown  to 
any  one  in  Italy  nor  exhibited 
publicly  in  any  other  country. 
Sanderson  thought  the  con- 
ditions absurdly  eccentric ; 
their  reason,  he  supposed,  was 
that  the  old  man  still  per- 
sisted in  suspecting  the  pioture 
to  be  a  forgery,  and  was  afraid 
of  getting  into  trouble  if  the 
world  at  large  happened  to 
share  his  besotted  opinion. 
Sanderson  expatiated  lengthily 
on  the  great  Turkish  oil  test ; 
the  old  man  was  politely  inter- 
ested but  firmly  sceptical.  He 
remained  so  even  when  Jubb 
arrived  to  declare,  without  the 
least  hesitation,  that  the  pio- 
ture was  a  genuine  master- 
piece by  the  Alunno  di  Botti- 
oini.  Yet  he  was  plainly 
anxious  to  sell  it  if  he  could 
be  certain  that  the  conditions 


which  he  imposed  on  the  buyer 
would  be  observed. 

The  behaviour  of  Jubb  when 
he  heard  of  the  conditions  was 
remarkable.  He  raved,  he 
threatened,  he  cajoled ;  he 
proved  that  the  suppression 
of  a  masterpiece  was  a  wrong 
done  to  Italy ;  and  for  the  un- 
restricted possession  of  the 
pioture  he  offered  a  much 
larger  sum  than  Fontana  had 
asked.  Fontana  was  invulner- 
able at  every  point,  became 
sulky,  hinted  that  he  wished 
to  keep  the  picture.  "At 
least  give  me  permission  to 
show  it  to  the  world  after 
your  death ! "  Jubb  had  im- 
plored him,  and  he  replied 
with  a  smile,  "Yon  would 
certainly  murder  me,  signore; 
I  should  do  the  same  were  I 
in  your  position. "  In  despera- 
tion Jubb  threatened  to  reveal 
the  existence  of  the  Venus. 
His  friend's  rash  promise,  he 
asserted,  couldn't  be  held  to 
bind  him.  Fontana  replied 
promptly  that  any  move  of 
the  kind  would  result  in  the 
instant  destruction  of  the 
pioture,  and  he  looked  as  if 
he  meant  it  Finally,  Jubb 
flew  into  a  rage,  and  went 
off  vowing  that  he  would 
never  consent  to  BO  limited 
a  kind  of  ownership. 

He  did  not  return  to  the 
little  shop  in  the  Borgo,  and 
he  managed  to  persuade  San- 
derson to  refrain  for  three 
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days  from  going  there.  San- 
derson consoled  himself  with 
frequent  visits  to  the  Palazzo 
Montegrigio,  but  his  soul 
yearned  for  the  Venus,  and 
one  afternoon,  when  all  Borne 
was  flooded  with  sunshine  and 
the  scent  of  spring  flowers,  he 
evaded  Jubb  and  crossed  the 
Ponte  Sant'  Angelo.  When 
he  reached  Fontana's  door  he 
found  it  closed,  —  an  unusual 
spectacle.  He  knocked  :  there 
was  no  answer;  he  knocked 
again,  then  turned  the  handle. 
The  door  was  not  looked,  and 
he  concluded  that  Fontana 
had  only  gone  out  for  a 
moment.  He  entered,  sat 
down,  and  began  to  look  at 
the  religious  prints  in  primary 
colours.  He  longed  to  unpack 
the  Venus,  but  felt  that  such 
an  act,  in  the  absence  of  its 
owner,  would  be  illegitimate. 

Five  minutes  passed,  and 
Fontana  did  not  appear.  San- 
derson wearied  hugely  of  the 
religious  prints,  and  began  to 
inspect  the  pictures  on  the 
walls.  Whilst  he  was  thus 
employed  he  thought  that  he 
heard  a  slight  sound  beyond 
the  inner  door.  It  occurred 
to  him  then  that  Fontana  was 
inside  it  and  had  not  heard 
him  knock.  He  hesitated  for 
a  moment,  and  then  tapped 
the  door  gently.  There  was 
no  sound  from  within.  He 
tapped  again,  then  he  pushed 
the  door.  It  yielded ;  he  called 
Fontana  by  name  and  looked 
into  the  room. 

For  a  moment  he  thought 
that  either  he  was  mad  or 
that  Fontana  had  played  him 
a  fantastic  trick.  In  the  centre 
of  a  long,  light  room  that  was 


hung,  apparently,  with  all  the 
greatest  masterpieces  of  Italian 
art,  sat  a  young  girl  in  a  plain 
black  dress,  mending  a  stock- 
ing. She  raised  her  eyes  when 
Sanderson  entered  and  looked 
at  him  steadily.  There  was  a 
certain  surprise,  but  no  alarm 
in  her  expression ;  she  had  the 
air  of  a  queen  who  contemplates 
an  awkward  courtier, — an  air 
neither  of  amusement  nor  of 
irritation  but  simply  one  of 
superb  indifference.  Her  glance 
did  not  falter,  though  Sander- 
son stared  at  her  for  a  full 
minute  without  speaking,  open- 
mouthed,  with  the  glare  of  an 
immense  question  in  his  eyes. 
His  lips  moved,  but  no  sound 
issued  from  them.  His  heart 
was  beating  furiously.  Surely, 
he  thought,  it  was  a  dream, 
a  hallucination  !  For  the  face 
of  the  girl  with  the  stocking 
was  the  face  of  the  Montegrigio 
Madonna  and  the  face  of  the 
Venus.  She  had  the  same 
coils  of  yellow  hair,  the  soar- 
ing throat,  the  slender  hands. 
Sanderson  gasped ;  a  voice 
within  him  seemed  to  be  say- 
ing :  "  What  luck !  if  only  it's 
not  a  dream,  what  wonderful, 
heavenly  luck ! " 

He  collected  himself  at  last, 
and  began  to  stammer  out  ex- 
cuses for  his  intrusion.  She 
smiled  faintly  (Sanderson 
nearly  shouted  when  he  saw 
her  smile),  rose  from  her  chair, 
and  replied  that  the  fault  was 
hers;  she  had  heard  him  mov- 
ing in  the  shop,  but  had  im- 
agined that  it  was  her  grand- 
father, who  had  gone  to  be 
shaved  by  the  barber  across 
the  road.  Her  voice  was  low 
and  soft,  and  made  Sanderson 
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feel  that  he  had  been  bellow- 
ing. And  always  she  contem- 
plated him  with  those  great 
grey  eyes.  Sanderson  was 
young,  tall,  looked  honest  and 
kind,  and  was  certainly  unlike 
most  of  her  neighbours  in  the 
Borgo.  No  doubt  that  she 
found  a  new  type  interesting. 
When  he  began  to  explain  his 
identity  she  said,  with  a  smile 
that  was  less  faint  than  at 
first,  that  she  had  guessed  him 
at  once  to  be  her  grandfather's 
English  friend.  "  One  of  them," 
corrected  Sanderson,  and  she 
laughed,  showing  the  two  little 
rows  of  pearly  teeth  which  the 
smile  of  the  Venus  revealed. 
"  The  other  Englishman  is  not 
a  friend,"  she  explained,  "but 
when  my  grandfather  begins 
to  speak  of  him  he  can  say 
nothing,  he  can  only  laugh  and 
laugh.  If  you  will  condescend 
to  sit  down,  signore,"  she 
added,  "I  will  go  and  tell  him 
that  you  are  here.  He  is  fond, 
after  he  is  shaved,  of  lectur- 
ing to  the  poor  barber  about 
pictures." 

"Ah!  pictures!1'  cried  San- 
derson.  He  was  silent  for  a 
moment,  then  said  :  "  Signor- 
ina,  you  have  many  beautiful 
pictures  here." 

Indeed,  the  walls  were  crowd- 
ed with  extraordinarily  fine 
copies  of  immortal  things :  the 
Fornarina,  the  Gioconda,  the 
Sacred  and  Profane  Love, 
Julius  the  Second,  and  the 
great  Bottioellis  of  Florence. 


He  was  not  in  a  condition  at 
that  moment  to  judge  their 
merit  dispassionately,  but  it 
seemed  to  him  that  placed 
side  by  side  with  the  originals 
they  would  have  deceived  many 
experts.  He  had  never  ima- 
gined that  the  art  of  imitation 
could  be  raised  to  such  an 
excellence. 

"  They  are  all  by  my  grand- 
father," she  said.  "When  he 
was  young  he  painted  a  little, 
but  afterwards  he  did  nothing 
but  copy.  My  father  used  to 
say  that  he  knew  all  the  secrets 
of  the  great  masters.  But 
surely,  signore,  they  had  no 
secrets?  they  were  geniuses; 
that  was  all.  My  grandfather 
will  never  show  these  pictures 
to  any  one.  He  keeps  them,  he 
says,  as  furniture  for  me.  He 
knows  that  I  love  them.  It  is 
very  kind,  for  he  is  not  rich." 

In  the  whirling  vortex  of 
Sanderson's  brain  a  singular 
idea  was  at  that  moment  born. 
He  stood  there  silently,  looking 
from  picture  to  picture,  then  he 
turned  towards  the  girl  She, 
too,  was  looking  at  the  pictures, 
and  he  was  able  to  observe  her 
profile.  It  was  beautiful  enough 
to  engross  him  completely,  but 
after  an  instant  he  saw  some- 
thing which  made  him  forget 
it.  The  black  dress  expand 
all  her  throat,  and  just  where 
her  neck  curved  to  meet  her 
shoulders  was  a  small  pink 
stain,  like  the  fallen  petal  of 
a  flower.  .  .  . 


IV. 


Sanderson  gave  her  no  chance 
of  going  to  summon  her  grand- 
father. They  were  still  talking 


together  when  the  old  man 
entered  ten  minutes  later.  He 
uttered  an  abrupt  exclamation 
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when  he  caught  sight  of 
Sanderson's  figure.  Sanderson 
turned  to  meet  him. 

"I  know,"  he  said,  "I'm  a 
base  intruder.  I've  behaved 
like  a  low-minded  inquisitive 
tourist.  You  have  every  right 
to  assassinate  me  or  throw  me 
out.  But  I  believe  the  signor- 
ina  will  intercede  for  me,  and 
at  any  rate,"  he  added,  looking 
significantly  at  the  old  man, 
"  I've  asked  no  questions." 

The  signorina  smiled  at  her 
grandfather,  and  affirmed  that 
the  English  stranger  was  molto 
gentile.  The  old  man  regarded 
Sanderson  for  some  moments 
with  raised  eyebrows  and  a 
whimsically  puckered  mouth. 

"Ah,  signore,  signore!"  he 
murmured.  Then  he  turned  to 
the  girl. 

"  Assunta  mia,"  he  said,  pat- 
ting her  arm,  "  the  signore  and 
I  have  a  certain  affair  to  settle." 
Assunta  nodded  quickly,  sent  a 
smile  to  Sanderson,  who  made  a 
profound  bow,  and  disappeared 
through  another  door  whioh 
she  closed  behind  her. 

The  old  man  paced  the  room 
several  times  with  his  hands 
clasped  behind  his  back.  "Well, 
you  have  seen  her, — my  little 
Assunta,"  he  said  at  last,  con- 
fronting Sanderson,  "  though  it 
was  not  my  intention  that  you 
should  do  so." 

"  She  is  very  beautiful,"  said 
Sanderson.  "More  beautiful, 
even,  than  I  had  expected." 
And  he  gazed  at  the  old 
man  with  wonderfully  inno- 
cent eyes.  Fontana  seemed  to 
be  puzzled. 

"Than  you  expected,"  he 
repeated,  in  the  tone  of  some- 
one who  learns  a  sentence  by 
heart.  "Than  you  expected. 


Then,  my  dear  signore,  you 
had  heard  of  her?" 

"No,"  Sanderson  answered. 
"  Not  a  word.  I  had  only  seen 
her  portrait  —  the  portrait, 
you  know,  which  hangs  in  the 
piano  nobile  of  the  most  ex- 
cellent Prince  Montegrigio." 

"Ah!"  cried  Fontana.  He 
paced  the  room  again,  turned 
up  his  hands  to  Heaven,  inflated 
his  chest,  and  smiled  brilliantly 
at  Sanderson. 

"  Is  it  not  the  most  wonderful 
of  all  coincidences, — a  marvel, 
a  miracle  1 "  he  cried.  Sander- 
son contemplated  him  silently. 
His  smile  died  suddenly ;  he 
approached  the  painter  and 
waved  an  impressive  finger. 
"  A  re-incarnation,  even  !  "  he 
said  very  solemnly. 

"  That  would  be  interesting," 
said  Sanderson.  "But  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it's  nothing 
of  the  kind.  The  Prince's 
Madonna  is  only  a  very  good 
portrait.  I  suppose  it  was 
painted  when  Signorina  As- 
sunta was  about  three  years 
younger  ?  " 

The  old  man  wagged  his 
head  sadly.  "Then,  signore, 
you  refuse  to  believe  in  the 
coincidence  ?  "  he  asked. 

Sanderson  nodded. 

"I  refuse,"  he  said.  "I 
might  have  believed  in  it — 
I  never  saw  two  more  skilful 
imitations  of  the  antique,  but 
there  is  one  thing  which  de- 
cides the  question." 

"  And  that  ?  " 

"You  will  excuse  me  from 
telling  you." 

"  I  insist,  if  you  will  permit 
me." 

"  You  will  be  annoyed." 

"I  can  promise  the  con- 
trary." 
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"Well,"  said  Sanderson,  "it 
is  the  little  rosy  mark  on  the 
divine  neck  of  the  signorina." 

"  Ah  I "  said  Fontana,  blink- 
ing  rapidly.  He  folded  his 
arms,  looked  Sanderson  up 
and  down,  and  after  a  mo- 
ment remarked,  "This  will  be 
a  sad  affair  for  the  Signor 
Djiubb." 

"It  will  kill  him,"  Sander- 
son answered. 

"But,  after  all,  why  should 
he  be  told?"  said  Fontana. 
"It  is  true  that  he  will  con- 
tinue to  write  articles  on  the 
Montegrigio  Madonna,  and  he 
will  run  up  and  down  the 
beautiful  land  of  Tuscany  in 
search  of  other  works  by  that 
very  great  unknown  painter. 
Yet  such  things  are  happiness 
to  him.  Decidedly,  he  shall 
not  be  told.  He  shall  never 
see  AsRunta." 

Sanderson  shook  his  head. 
"  Sooner  or  later  they  are 
certain  to  meet/'  he  asserted. 

"And  why?"  Fontana  de- 
manded. "An  accident  like 
that  of  to-day  shall  not  occur 
again.  I  have  had  a  warning ; 
I  shall  guard  the  little  one." 
(Assunta  was  a  head  taller 
than  her  grandfather.) 

Sanderson  frowned  gloomily. 
"They  will  meet,"  he  said. 
"And  it  will  be  rather  awk- 


ward. I  wish  he  had  never 
seen  that  picture — the  Venus, 
I  mean.  Of  course  the  other 
doesn't  matter." 

"But  yon,  too,  have  seen  it, 
signore,"  said  the  old  man. 
"  I  admire  your  delicacy.  But 
Assunta  need  never  know.  I 
told  her  when  I  painted  it  that 
I  would  not  sell  it,  but,  un- 
fortunately, I  am  not  rich. 
Rather  than  strip  her  room  I 
am  prepared  to  part  with  it — 
under  the  conditions." 

"  Whether  the  signorina 
knows  or  not  doesn't  matter," 
said  Sanderson.  "The  point 
is  that  Signor  Jubb  has  seen 
the  picture  and  will  see  the 
signorina." 

The  old  man  made  wonder- 
ful gestures. 

"But  how,  in  the  name  of 
Heaven,  how,"  he  cried,  "if  I 
refuse  to  permit  it  ?  " 

"The  signorina  will  not  be 
always  in  your  power,"  said 
Sanderson. 

"  Because  I  shall  die  ?  "  asked 
Fontana. 

"Because,"  said  Sanderson, 
"with  her  permission,  and 
yours,  I  intend  to  marry  the 
Signorina  Assunta  as  soon  as 
is  decorous  and  convenient. 
And  now,"  he  added,  "  tell  me 
all  about  your  discovery  of  the 
Turkish  oil  process." 


v. 


A  few  days  later,  Simon 
Jubb  was  sitting  in  his  room 
when  Sanderson  entered.  He 
swung  round  in  his  chair,  and 
seeing  who  his  visitor  was, 
rose  quickly. 


coming,"    he     said.       "Well! 
have  you  any  news?" 

"  I  should  think  I  have,"  an- 
swered Sanderson.  He  looked 
extremely  pink,  fresh,  and 
cheerful.  "The  best  of  all 


"I  thought  you  were  never    possible  news,"  he  added,  and 
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smiled  fatuously  at  Jubb,  who 
was  inolined  to  be  irritable. 

"What  is  it?"  demanded 
the  great  critic.  "Has  that 
old  rascal  consented  to  sell  the 
picture  without  those  ridiculous 
conditions  ?  It's  all  a  trick  to 
make  us  offer  him  a  higher 
price." 

"No,"  Sanderson  answered. 
"  He  won't  alter  the  conditions. 
And  I'm  afraid  I'm  obliged  to 
tell  you,  Jubb,  that  he  has  given 
up  the  idea  of  selling  the  picture 
altogether.  He  finds  that,  after 
all,  it's  too  precious  to  himself 
and  to  members  of  his  family." 

"His  family,"  echoed  Jubb. 
"I  don't  believe  he  has  one! 
He's  only  trying  to  put  up  the 
price." 

Sanderson  smiled.  "I  am 
able  to  inform  you,"  he  said, 
"  that  he  really  has  a  small 
but  increasing  family.  In  fact, 
it  is  going  to  increase  next 
week." 

"  Oh,  one  baby-in-arms  can't 
make  any  difference,"  growled 
Jubb,  biting  a  pen. 

"  There  are  other  methods  of 
increasing  one's  family  circle," 
said  Sanderson  sweetly ; 
"  adoption,  for  instance,  and 
marriage.  It's  no  good,  my 
dear  fellow.  Tou  had  better 
abandon  all  hope  of  ever  pos- 
sessing the  Venus.  Fontana 
is  prepared  to  out  it  into  a 
thousand  strips  rather  than 
let  you  have  it." 

"Then  I  shall  appeal  to  the 
Italian  Government,"  said  Jubb. 
"I  consider  that  Fontana's 
disgusting  behaviour  has  ex- 
onerated me  from  any  promise 
that  I  may  have  been  foolish 
enough  to  make.  Anyhow,  I 
would  sacrifice  my  own  honour 


rather  than  allow  such  a  picture 
to  be  hidden  away  by  an  old 
miser." 

"  I  suppose  you're  quite  con- 
vinced that  it  is  a  genuine 
fifteenth-century  thing?"  asked 
Sanderson. 

"I  stake  my  whole  reputa- 
tion as  a  critic  on  it,"  re- 
plied Jubb.  "I  don't  profess 
to  be  infallible  as  regards 
aesthetic  judgment,  but  there 
are  certain  mechanical  tests 
which  cannot  be  refuted. 
That,  as  you  know,  is  where  / 
come  in.  I've  come  in  over  this 
picture.  It's  my  greatest  find." 

Sanderson  did  not  trouble  to 
remind  him  that  he  was  not  the 
true  discoverer  of  the  Venus. 
He  was  silent  for  a  moment, 
then  said :  "  I  suppose  you 
never  have  thought  that  you 
attached  too  much  importance 
to  the  Turkish  oil  test  ?  " 

"  Hardly  !  "  said  Jubb,  look- 
ing at  him  with  the  eyes  of  a 
savage  whose  god  has  been 
outraged.  "Hardly!"  he  re- 
peated with  terrible  emphasis. 

"Good!"  said  Sanderson. 
"By  the  way,  old  Fontana 
says  that  though  you  can't 
ever  hope  to  possess  the  picture, 
he  doesn't  mind  you  writing 
about  it." 

"  Very  handsome  of  old  Fon- 
tana," snorted  Jubb.  "I'll  write 
about  him,  too,  if  he  doesn't 
mend  his  ways.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I've  written  about  it 
already." 

Sanderson  looked  alarmed. 
"You  haven't  published  any- 
thing?" he  asked  quickly. 

"No,"  said  Jubb.  "But  it's 
all  ready.  "I've  only  got  to 
post  it,  and  old  Fontana  '11 
have  all  the  rich  amateurs  in 
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Italy  buzzing  round  his  wicked 
old  head." 

Sanderson  spoke  very  seri- 
ously. "Listen,"  he  said,  "do 
me  a  favour.  I  ask  you  in 
your  own  interest.  Don't  post 
a  line  until  —  until  you've 
seen  me  again."  He  looked  at 
his  watch.  "Can  you  meet 
me  on  the  Pinoian  at  six 
this  evening?"  he  demanded. 
"I  will  wait  for  you  on  the 
terrace  above  the  Piazza  del 
Popolo.  After  that  you  can 
post  your  article." 

Jubb  surveyed  him  with  the 
eye  of  suspicion.  "  This  is  all 
very  mysterious,"  he  said.  "If 
we  weren't  to  meet  on  the 
Pinoian  I  should  suspect  you 
of  wishing  to  knife  me  and  put 
me  in  a  sack.  I'm  inclined  to 
believe  that  you  want  the  pic- 
ture yourself,  and  have  found 
some  means  of  getting  it." 

"Oh  dear,  no!"  said  San- 
derson blithely.  "  I  don't  want 
your  old  picture.  I've  got  the 
original." 

Jubb  concluded  that  he  was 
mad. 

"The  original!"  he  cried. 
"  My  good  fool,  do  you  imagine 
that  this  is  a  copy  ?  " 

"A  most  incomplete  copy," 
said  Sanderson.  "Good-bye; 
don't  forget;  the  Pinoian  at 
six."  And  he  departed,  whist- 
ling. 

Jubb  muttered  inarticulate 
curses,  for  he  was  in  a  bad 
temper.  He  opened  a  drawer 
and  took  a  little  pile  of  manu- 
script from  it.  He  read  through 
the  pages,  occasionally  altering 
a  word  and  adding  a  footnote. 
When  he  had  finished  this  task 
he  wrote  another  page,  pinned 
it  to  the  end  of  the  manuscript, 


and  placed  the  whole  in  a  large 
envelope,  which  he  addressed, 
stamped,  and  put  into  his 
pocket.  Then  he  took  his  hat 
and  cane  and  went  out. 

The  Pinoian  hill,  as  is  usual 
shortly  before  sunset,  was 
bright  with  flowers,  frocks, 
and  uniforms.  A  band  was 
playing  Puccini,  and  all  the 
chairs  near  it  were  occupied. 
Jubb  leant  against  the  parapet 
watching  the  crowd  with 
moody  eyes,  and  wondering 
why  Sanderson  was  late.  He 
was  well  known  in  Rome,  and 
many  people  bowed  to  him, 
but  he  did  not  approach  any 
of  the  gracious  ladies  at  whose 
parties  he  was  accustomed  to 
monopolise  the  artistic  chatter. 

At  last  he  saw  Sanderson 
threading  his  way  through  the 
crowd.  Sanderson  moved  very 
slowly,  and  presently  Jubb 
saw  that  he  was  not  alone,  but 
was  accompanied  by  an  old 
man  who  made  difficult  pro- 
gress with  the  aid  of  two 
sticks.  Jubb  recognised  the 
sinister  personality  of  Fontana 
and  ground  his  teeth.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  old  man 
walked  a  tall  young  girl  of 
attractive  aspect. 

Jubb  went  towards  them, 
raising  his  hat.  Then  he 
waved  his  envelope  at  Fon- 
tana. "  It's  no  use  protesting," 
he  said.  "  It's  all  written,  and 
it's  going ! "  And  he  thrust 
the  envelope  back  into  his 
pocket.  Exactly  at  the  same 
moment  his  glance  fell  on  the 
young  girL  She  was  looking 
at  him  steadily  with  her  grave, 
grey  eyes.  For  a  moment  the 
Pincian  seemed  to  reel  like  a 
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volcano  in  eruption,  the  musio 
of  the  band  changed  to  a 
hideous  blare,  and  the  colours 
of  the  flowers  and  frocks 
whirled  like  the  fragments  of 
glass  in  a  kaleidoscope.  Then 
he  realised  that  Sanderson  was 
speaking. 

"  I'm  so  sorry  we're  late," 
he  said.  "  I  want  to  introduce 
you  to  my  fiancee^  the  Signor- 
ina  Assunta  Fontana." 

Jubb  made  a  wild  gesture 
with  his  hat  towards  the  lady, 
who  did  not  seem  to  observe 
his  confusion  and  smiled, — 
smiled  exactly  as  the  Venus 
smiled.  Jubb  gasped,  and 
rolled  haggard  eyes  towards 
Sanderson  and  Fontana. 

"  What  on  earth — what  does 
it  mean  ? "  he  said  feebly. 
And  the  horrible  Sanderson 
laughed. 

"  It  means  that  you  mustn't 
post  your  article,"  he  said. 
"It  also  means  that  we  are 
the  happiest  people  on  the 
Pinoian." 

Old  Fontana  limped  for- 
ward. "  It  also  means,  dear 
signore,"  he  said,  "  that  your 


painful  toil  is  at  an  end.  Our 
young  friend  here  has  dis- 
covered the  original  of  the 
Montegrigio  Madonna.  After 
all,  it  was  only  a  modern  work. 
I  hope  that  you  will  break 
the  news  gently  to  the  poor 
Princess." 

Jubb  glared  at  him  for  a 
moment,  then  he  muttered  some- 
thing which  might  have  been 
congratulations  but  sounded 
like  "Turkish  oil,"  took  off  his 
hat  once  more,  and  almost  ran 
for  the  steps  of  the  Pinoian. 
Friends  who  have  seen  him 
recently  assert  that  he  is  far 
less  insufferable  during  artistic 
discussions  than  of  old.  San- 
derson and  Mrs  Sanderson  live 
in  Rome  with  old  Fontana,  but 
the  little  shop  in  the  Borgo  is 
vacant.  Fontana  paints  no 
more  pictures,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  great  Turkish 
oil  secret  will  die  with  him. 
The  Montegrigio  Madonna  has 
again  become  a  Botticelli,  and 
is  warmly  admired  by  discrim- 
inating tourists.  Mr  and  Mrs 
Sanderson  have  not  the  honour 
of  knowing  the  Princess. 
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A    NORSE    QUEEN'S    PLEASURE    YACHT. 


IT  is  with  a  feeling  akin  to 
reverence  that  one  first  sets 
eyes  upon  the  so-called  "Ose- 
berg Ship  " — the  best  preserved 
of  the  three  Viking  ships  which 
have  been  unearthed  in  Nor- 
way. This  ship  has  been  on 
view  since  1907,  but  the  price- 
less furniture  and  other  an- 
tiquities which  were  found 
with  it  are  not  as  yet  access- 
ible to  the  public.  The  latter 
collection  —  which  is  still  in 
process  of  arrangement  —  has 
been  exhibited  on  a  few  special 
occasions,  for  instance  when 
the  learned  delegates  from 
many  lands  assembled  in 
Christiania  last  autumn  to 
celebrate  the  centenary  of 
the  University  there.  Out- 
side Scandinavia,  however,  few 
people  know  anything  about 
the  treasures  which  are  guarded 
under  lock  and  key  in  Christi- 
ania Archaeological  Museum. 

Through  the  courtesy  of 
Professor  Gustafson,  the  cura- 
tor, it  was  my  good  fortune  to 
obtain  a  private  view  of  this 
collection  a  few  months  ago. 
Without  divulging  any  secrets 
it  is  possible  to  give  an  impres- 
sion of  the  treasure-chamber 
which  Professor  Gustafson  is 
decking  with  such  artistic  skill 
and  painstaking  science. 

The  Oseberg  ship  has  served 
the  strange  purpose  of  sar- 
cophagus for  a  Viking  queen, 
— a  queen  who  lived  and  died 
more  than  two  hundred  years 
before  William  the  Norman 
conquered  Britain.  "I  men- 
tioned that,"  Professor  Gus- 


tafson remarked  with  a  smile, 
"  to  the  ladies  of  the  Women's 
International  Council  when 
they  met  in  Christiania,  and 
they  were  at  onoe  eager  to 
know  whether  she  had  reigned 
in  her  own  right.  I  was 
obliged  to  disappoint  them  by 
saying  that  I  was  afraid  that 
she  had  not.'1  It  is  an  irony 
of  fate  that  though  this  Norse 
queen's  monument  survives,  yet 
we  have  no  record  of  her  name 
and  title.  Probably  she  was 
the  consort  of  one  of  the  many 
independent  kings  who  ruled 
in  Norway  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  ninth  century, 
when  the  land  was  still  split 
up  into  a  number  of  petty 
kingdoms. 

Professor  Gustafson  has  from 
the  first  been  responsible  for 
the  difficult  and  delicate  opera- 
tions in  connection  with  the 
excavation  and  restoration  of 
the  ship  and  its  contents.  The 
whole  circumstances  surround- 
ing the  discovery  are  extremely 
interesting.  Let  us  see  how 
this  buried  barque  was  un- 
earthed, after  lying  hidden  and 
unsuspected  through  so  many 
centuries. 

The  Oseberg  ship  takes  her 
name  from  the  place  where 
she  was  dug  up.  This  is 
situated  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Christiania  Fjord,  not  far 
from  Tdnsberg,  the  doyen  of 
Norwegian  towns.  The  country 
there  is  flat,  and  at  one  time 
the  low -lying  landscape  was 
dominated  by  a  curious  isolated 
mound  which  formed  a  well- 
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known  landmark.  During  re- 
cent years,  however,  much  of 
the  mound  had  disappeared 
before  the  ploughshare  or  been 
oarted  away,  so  that  its  im- 
pressiveness  had  been  very 
greatly  marred. 

In  1903  the  peasant  land- 
owner, upon  whose  land  it 
stood,  moved  by  curiosity,  be- 
gan to  excavate.  Very  soon 
he  came  upon  some  large  pieces 
of  timber.  The  presence  of  a 
buried  ship  was  at  once  sus- 
pected, and,  from  this  time 
on,  the  task  of  excavation 
was  taken  over  by  Christiania 
University.  The  find  was 
manifestly  an  important  one. 
As  the  ship  lay  embedded  in 
blue  clay,  and  the  mound, 
formed  of  peat,  made  an  almost 
air-tight  covering  above,  the 
various  objects  made  of  wood 
and  other  perishable  material 
had  kept  in  good  preservation. 
Owing,  however,  to  shifting 
of  the  ground  below,  the  ship 
herself  had  suffered  consider- 
able damage.  Evidently  the 
pressure  from  underneath  had 
been  severe,  for  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel  had  been  forced 
upwards  into  a  dome,  while 
ribs  and  stays  had  given  way 
in  all  directions.  To  piece  the 
ship  together  again  seemed  a 
wellnigh  hopeless  endeavour. 
Moreover,  the  contents  of  the 
boat  lay  crushed  in  a  sort  of 
vice  between  the  bottom  of 
the  ship  and  a  heavy  heap 
of  stones  which  rested  on  the 
top. 

Over  the  centre  of  the  ship 
a  solid  funeral  chamber  had 
been  built.  But,  unfortunately, 
significant  evidence  showed 
that  this  had  long  ago  been 
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plundered.  Most  of  its  original 
contents  had  been  dragged  out, 
and  fragments  of  them  strewed 
the  hold,  where  the  thieves  had 
hewn  their  way  in  with  sacri- 
legious axes. 

Two  human  skeletons — both 
of  women — lay  within  the  ship  : 
doubtless  the  remains  of  the 
noble  lady  who  had  been  ac- 
corded such  proud  sepulture, 
and  of  her  handmaid,  to  whom 
no  choice  had  been  given  but 
to  follow  her  mistress  in  death, 
as  in  life. 

Besides  these  human  skele- 
tons, excavation  brought  to 
light  the  bones  of  no  fewer 
than  fourteen  horses,  as  well 
as  oxen  and  dogs,  who  had  all 
been  killed  and  heaved  into 
this  colossal  tomb.  In  addition 
there  were  numerous  articles 
of  furniture,  other  household 
necessities,  and  various  objets 
(Tart.  One  of  the  most  striking 
of  the  latter  was  a  fine  inlaid 
chest.  When  this  emerged, 
the  peasant  landowner  —  who 
throughout  kept  a  keen  eye  to 
the  financial  aspect  of  the  pro- 
ceedings —  concluded  immedi- 
ately that  it  must  contain 
treasure.  He  was  certain  that 
the  chest  was  filled  with  gold 
from  top  to  bottom.  Alas  !  his 
hopes  were  rudely  dispelled. 
When  the  lid  was  raised,  and 
nothing  more  valuable  than 
two  or  three  hair -combs  lay 
within,  he  could  only  stand 
motionless  and  inarticulate,  like 
a  man  stricken  with  sudden 
paralysis  I 

With  scrupulous  care  the 
ship  was  extricated  from  her 
bed  of  clay,  bit  by  bit,  each 
piece  being  marked  and  num- 
bered. About  two  thousand 
3a 
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fragments  were  thus  collected 
and  conveyed  to  Christiania, 
there  to  be  fitted  slowly  and 
laboriously  together  again,  al- 
most exactly  as  she  was  when 
first  she  left  the  builders'  hands. 
The  stout  oak  beams  were 
"  boiled  "  several  times —  this 
enabling  them  to  be  bent  back 
into  their  original  places.  In 
her  completely  restored  con- 
dition the  vessel  now  measures 
21}  metres  from  bow  to  stern, 
and  a  little  over  5  metres  at 
the  greatest  width.  She  is  very 
flat -bottomed,  and  singularly 
low,  there  being  only  a  dozen 
shallow  planks  on  each  side. 
The  topmost  plank  on  either 
side  is  pierced  for  fifteen  oars, 
showing  that  she  belonged  to 
the  class  of  ship  technically 
known  in  ancient  times  as 
femtamesaa.  Mast,  anchor,  and 
rudder  —  the  regular  "  steer- 
board"  of  antiquity — are  intact, 
as  well  as  a  number  of  oars,  re- 
markable for  their  neat  shape, 
like  that  of  modern  sculls.  On 
the  high,  curved  prow  and  stern 
elegant  carvings  have  been 
executed,  whose  design  can 
best  be  studied  in  one  or  two 
new  pieces  which  have  been 
inserted  in  the  course  of  restora- 
tion to  fill  gaps.  High  praise 
is  due  to  the  sound  antiquarian 
sense  which  has  avoided  any 
attempt  to  colour  this  new 
woodwork  or  in  any  way  to 
confound  it  with  the  genuine 
original 

While  one  cannot  fail  to  be 
struck  by  the  solidity  of  the 
Oseberg  ship,  her  build  gives 
the  impression  of  utter  uusuit- 
ability  for  the  high  seas.  It 
seems  impossible  that  such  a 
shallow  boat  could  ever  have 


been  intended  for  a  warship  ; 
rather  she  must  have  been  a 
sort  of  pleasure  yacht,  iltdpiisd' 
for  use  on  the  still  waters  of 
the  fjord.  For  such  a  purpose 
she  is  admirably  suited.  In 
the  Chris tiania  Fjord,  spangled 
with  fir -clad  islands  and  a- 
bounding  with  sinuous  creeks 
and  small  bays,  such  a  vik- 
boat — able  to  move  equally  well 
forwards  or  backwards,  and  to 
turn  with  the  facility  almost  of 
a  Canadian  canoe — would  run 
in  and  out  of  the  winding 
channels  with  perfect  ease  and 
safety. 

Not  that  the  craft  in  which 
the  Norsemen  raided  and 
ravaged  were  widely  different 
from  the  Oseberg  ship.  Aa 
Keary's  standard  work  on  the 
Vikings  in  Western  Christen- 
dom has  pointed  out,  we  must 
think,  when  picturing  the  Vik- 
ing warships,  of  the  shallow 
boats,  pointed  at  each  end, 
which  are  to  be  seen  to-day  on 
the  Norwegian  lakes,  adding  to 
them  high,  curved  prows,  stern- 
posts,  and  sails.  "The  last 
were  probably  like  the  fine 
square  sails  of  the  modern 
sailing  craft,  which,  though 
they  have  not  the  beauty  of 
the  bird-like  felucca  sail,  have 
a  certain  grandeur,  a  certain 
impressi veness  indescribable  to 
those  who  have  never  seen 
them  coming  slowly  round  some 
headland  or  appearing  above 
some  low  island  on  the  Nor- 
wegian coast.  The  high  prows 
of  the  Viking  ships  were  carved 
into  the  shape  of  a  fantastic 
animal,  most  often  the  likeness 
of  a  dragon  or  a  worm.  The 
most  famous  among  such  ships 
in  Scandinavian  history  was 
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the  ship  of  Olaf  Tryggvesson, 
called  The  Long  Worm."  There 
would  be  no  great  difference 
in  type  between  such  vessels 
and  the  Oseberg  ship. 

A  dragon  ship  sunk  in  the 
earth !  What  motive  governed 
the  choice  of  this  bizarre  coffin 
for  the  bones  of  a  dead  Norse 
queen? 

The  answer  must  be  sought 
in  relation  to  the  Norseman's 
creed — a  creed  largely  shrouded 
in  obscurity.  True,  we  know 
something  of  the  ancient 
Viking's  esohatology — of  his 
brilliant  visions  of  Valhalla,  of 
the  gods  and  heroes  who  spend 
each  day  in  desperate,  generous 
combat — 

11  'Mid   dust,   and   groans,    and   limbs 

lopped  off,  and  blood  ; 
Bat  all  at  night  return  to  Odin's  hall, 
Woundless  and  fresh  ;  such  lot  is  theirs 

in  heaven." 

Nevertheless,  the  clues  which 
myth  and  history  yield  are  all 
too  slight.  They  lead  us  to 
the  threshold  of  the  Norseman's 
belief;  but  they  do  not  admit 
to  the  innermost  presence, 
where  we  might  learn  all  that 
he  dreamed  and  feared  and 
hoped  of  the  soul's  faring  be- 
yond the  grave. 

In  the  myth  of  Balder — the 
stripling  god  whose  death 
envious  Loke  encompassed  with 
a  branch  of  mistletoe,  the  one 
weapon  against  which  his  life 
possessed  no  charm — the  gods 
in  Valhalla  bury  their  slain 
comrade  in  his  ship.  They 
build  a  funeral  pyre  upon  the 
deck,  lay  his  corpse  thereon, 
together  with  the  dead  bodies 
of  his  wife,  his  favourite  steed 
and  hounds,  and  great  store  of 


arms  and  gold  and  food  and 
wine.  They  set  the  pyre  alight, 
and  launch  the  ship.  We  can 
see  it  drive,  with  its  wide  sail 
spread  to  the  east  wind.  On 
the  shore  the  gods  watch  the 
flaming  ship ;  night  closes 
in,  still  they  gaze  out  to  sea, 
straining  tearless  eyes  to  catch 
the  last  flare  and  shower  of 
sparks  as  the  ship  plunges  for 
ever  beneath  the  wine -dark 
wave. 

Doubtless  this  myth,  like 
many  another,  is  based  on  fact ; 
such  funeral  rites  must  have 
been  accorded  to  famous  Norse- 
men in  the  earliest  Viking 
period.  Later,  however,  this 
custom  seems  to  have  been 
abandoned  in  favour  of  the 
plan  of  burying  the  dead  noble, 
still  indeed  in  his  ship,  but 
beneath  an  earthen  "  barrow." 
Such  sepulture,  if  inferior  from 
a  spectacular  point  of  view, 
offered  one  decided  advantage. 
It  provided  a  lasting  monument 
in  the  landscape.  Whether  on 
this  or  some  other  account,  it 
certainly  became  a  favourite 
proceeding  in  the  later  Viking 
age. 

Now  these  two  closely  re- 
lated modes  of  burial  argue  a 
firm  belief  in  some  future  life. 
Not  for  nothing  did  the  living 
make  such  careful  provision  for 
the  dead.  Confident  that  their 
companion  had  passed  from 
their  midst  to  some  other  exist- 
ence —  an  existence  differing 
but  little  from  that  which  he 
had  left — they  did  their  best  to 
furnish  him  with  all  he  might 
need:  with  ship  and  war- 
tackle,  servants,  cattle,  cloth- 
ing, food,  and  drink. 

Moreover,   it  is   clear    from 
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their  doing  so  that  the  Vikings 
endowed  not  only  animals,  but 
inanimate  things  as  well,  with 
"  souls."  To  each  belonged  a 
sort  of  spirit-counterpart.  Had 
we  to  rely  for  evidence  upon 
the  later  burial  custom  only, 
this  might  have  been  less  ob- 
vious ;  but  the  earlier  practice 
of  burning  both  the  ship  and 
her  contents  is  decisive.  We 
know  that  the  primitive  mind 
manifests  strange  lapses  from 
logic,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  the  Vikings  were 
not  fully  alive  to  the  seeming 
incongruity  when  they  so  care- 
fully equipped,  then  burned,  the 
dead  man's  ship.  They  believed 
that  this  would  hasten,  not 
hinder,  the  passage  of  the  vessel 
and  her  burden  to  her  destined 
port. 

Until  recently  the  theory  was 
widely  accepted  that  such  a 
burial  ship  was  fitted  out  in 
order  that  the  dead  warrior 
might  take  his  rightful  place 
in  a  great  armada  of  Viking 
ships  assembling  in  another 
world.  But  the  discovery  that 
noble  women  received  the  same 
funeral  honour  disposes  of  that 
theory,  in  so  far  as  it  professes 
to  furnish  a  complete  explana- 
tion of  the  custom.  The  truer 
view  seems  to  be  as  follows. 
The  Norseman,  in  common  with 
other  peoples,  imagined  a  vast, 
mysterious  tide  flowing  between 
this  world  and  the  next  Over 
this  waste  of  waters  the  soul 
at  death  must  pass  ere  it  could 
gain  the  far  shore  and  join  the 
deathless  shades  beyond.  And 
so  it  followed  that  the  mourners 
owed  their  dead  one  supreme 
act  of  love  and  duty.  They 
must  furnish  him  with  a  brave, 


strong  ship  to  bear  him  safely 
on  his  last,  most  perilous 
voyage — 

"Still    bent   to   make  some  port  he 

knows  not  where, 
Still  standing  for  some  lake,  impossible 

shore." 

In  Greek  mythology  the 
black  waters  of  Styx  flowed 
between  living  and  dead. 
Every  soul  must  pay  his  obol 
to  Charon  before  the  wizened 
ferryman  would  consent  to  row 
him  over.  How  otherwise  with 
the  proud  Viking  1  His  own 
warship  is  chartered  to  carry 
him  hence  when  he  dies,  and 
his  lady  also  sails  luxuriously 
from  this  world  to  the  next  in 
her  private  pleasure  yacht. 

Were  humbler  folk  provided 
in  like  manner?  We  do  not 
know.  But  not  impossibly 
they,  too,  were  buried  in  boats 
of  smaller  size.  For  that  we 
may  find  analogy  elsewhere. 
There  still  survives  in  North 
America  the  remnant  of  a  tribe 
among  whom  a  like  practice  was 
once  observed.  The  Chinook 
Indians  of  Oregon  were  of  old 
a  sturdy  race  of  navigators, 
famous  for  their  huge  canoes 
hollowed  out  of  cedar-trunks. 
When  one  of  their  number 
died  they  laid  him  in  his 
canoe,  saw  to  it  that  neither 
paddle,  food,  nor  the  indis- 
pensable tobacco  -  pipe  were 
lacking;  then  set  the  little 
craft  to  float  upon  the  bosom 
of  some  still  and  sacred  pooL 

But  to  revert  to  our  Norse 
queen.      What    provision    di 
the  Vikings  judge  meet  for 
lady  of  such    high  degree 
take    when    starting    for    the 
realms  of  the  immortals? 
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The  collection  of  "relics" 
from  the  Oseberg  ship  has 
been  housed  in  a  large  room 
in  the  museum.  On  entering, 
a  weird,  uncanny  equipage 
confronts  us:  a  massive  char- 
iot, four-wheeled,  in  which 
two  stark,  fleshless  steeds 
stand  harnessed.  Grim  symbol 
of  the  death  journey  to  Val- 
halla. On  nearer  inspection, 
this  carriage  proves  to  be  a 
truly  gorgeous  one.  In  length 
about  six  feet,  it  is  of  oblong 
shape.  Carts  of  just  this  form 
may  still  be  noticed  every  day 
in  Christiania.  It  rests  upon 
a  solid  "  tree,"  like  that  under 
an  English  stage -coach,  this 
forming  the  "chassis"  for  its 
four  solid  but  somewhat 
clumsy  wooden  wheels.  The 
whole  is  made  of  beech-wood, 
as  are  the  other  pieces  of 
furniture  found  in  the  ship. 
Curiously,  there  are  two  poles 
between  the  horses,  instead  of 
the  single  pole,  found  both  in 
ancient  and  modern  carriages 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  horses. 

Lavishly  splendid  is  the 
carving  on  this  death-chariot. 
Most  of  the  designs,  executed 
with  astonishing  precision  and 
skill,  are  carved  in  what  is 
known  as  "dragon  style." 
More  properly  this  should  be 
termed  "animal  style."  The 
queer,  elongated  animals  — 
vaguely  reminiscent  of  Caran 
d' Ache's  caricatures  —  do  not 
as  a  rule  represent  dragons. 
They  are  rather  convention- 
alised shapes  of  wolves  and 
dogs  and  oats,  and  other 
beasts,  whose  lolling  tongues 
and  lissom  limbs  give  a  most 
grotesque  but  not  unpleasing 
effect.  This  ancient  style  of 


decoration  still  maintains  its 
popularity  in  Norway  at  the 
present  day;  it  crops  up 
everywhere — in  tapestries  and 
friezes,  on  carved  furniture, 
even  as  an  ornament  for  gables 
and  leaden  water-pipes  on  the 
roofs  of  houses  and  churches. 

Prowling  beasts  were  not 
the  Viking  decorator's  only 
theme.  He  dealt  also  in 
quaint  and  humorous  scenes 
from  life.  In  one  carving  a 
foot-soldier  grasps  the  bridle 
of  a  mounted  warrior,  while 
he  threatens  the  rider  with 
uplifted  sword.  He  looks  a 
desperate  fellow,  but  his  ag- 
gressiveness is  sorely  hampered 
by  a  third  actor  in  the  little 
drama.  This  is  a  female 
figure — presumably  the  rider's 
wife.  The  faithful  dame  holds 
fast  to  the  foot-soldier's  tunic, 
and  drags  him  back  with 
might  and  main. 

The  horses  harnessed  to  the 
Viking  queen's  chariot  were 
reconstructed  from  the  chaos 
of  bones  found  in  the  ship,  by 
a  noted  Danish  expert  in 
anatomy.  The  skeletons  have 
belonged  to  a  breed  of  horse 
similar  to  the  sturdy,  low, 
thick-necked  type  called  Nord- 
fjordhest — from  the  Nordfjord 
region,  where  they  are  bred, — 
a  race  as  tough  and  sure- 
footed as  the  serviceable  Welsh 
pony,  though  more  self-willed, 
and  therefore  less  pleasant  to 
ride  or  drive. 

Professor  Gustafson  has  ex- 
pended infinite  pains  in  pre- 
serving the  woodwork  of  the 
carriage.  All  the  wood  has 
been  treated  with  chemicals, 
to  strengthen  it  and  supply 
new  "  body  "  and  substance ; 
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besides  being  boiled  onoe  or 
more,  and  lightly  varnished 
over.  With  these  precautions, 
and  the  provision  of  carefully 
constructed  air  -  tight  glass 
oases,  there  is  every  hope  that 
the  wood  will  last  for  many 
more  years  in  the  same  condi- 
tion. To  subject  everything  in 
the  collection  to  preservative 
treatment  has  been  absolutely 
necessary.  Some  woodwork 
which  was  exposed  to  the  air 
before  it  had  been  "  cured  " 
crumbled  irretrievably  away. 

Sometimes  it  has  been  found 
advisable  to  preserve  brittle 
objects  in  glass  oases  filled  with 
water.  One  such  aquarium 
contains  a  dragon-head,  peering 
with  au  unspeakably  evil  grin 
above  its  long  and  snaky  neck. 

Many  of  the  best  carved 
pieces  have  been  accurately 
copied  by  skilled  Norwegian 
wood-carvers.  Their  task  has 
proved  anything  but  an  easy 
one.  The  brilliant  craftsmen 
of  the  Viking  age  had  brought 
their  art  to  high  perfection. 
No  one  can  fail  to  be  surprised 
and  impressed  by  the  wealth 
of  the  designs,  and  perhaps 
even  more  by  the  depth  of  the 
carving,  visible  in  three  or  four 
layers,  all  truly  carved  in 
a  single  thickness  of  wood. 
Students  of  arts  and  crafts 
will  be  thankful  for  these 
admirable  copies ;  as  also  for 
many  large  drawings  that 
have  been  made  with  a  view 
to  show  more  clearly  some  of 
the  ancient  designs,  which  are 
difficult  to  distinguish  where 
the  wood  has  become  black  and 
worn. 

Besides  the  carriage,  four 
broken  sledges  were  found  in 


the  buried  ship.  Three  of  these 
have  been  laboriously  pieced 
together.  Two  are  richly 
carved ;  the  third,  of  simpler 
pattern,  was  probably  intended 
to  convey  the  royal  baggage. 
Professor  Gustafson  holds  that 
the  Viking  queen  died  in 
autumn,  and  that  those  who 
buried  her  tried  to  equip  her 
for  all  eventualities  in  the  way 
of  roads  and  weather.  If  there 
was  snow  upon  the  farther 
shore,  she  had  her  sledges.  If 
not,  she  might  discard  these 
in  favour  of  her  carriage  and 
pair. 

With  these  equipages  the 
Professor  connects  some  re- 
markable iron  instruments 
inlaid  with  bronze  and  silver, 
of  which  other  specimens  have 
been  found  in  Norway,  but 
which  have  hitherto  bafiled 
attempts  to  determine  their 
use.  In  appearance  they  may 
be  compared  to  iron  dog- whips, 
with  several  rings  tied  where 
the  thong  would  normally  be 
fixed.  The  Professor  regards  it 
as  certain  that  these  were  orna- 
ments to  hang  upon  the  harness, 
where  they  would  jangle  and 
ring  whenever  the  horses  moved. 
They  were,  in  fact,  primitive 
sleigh-bells. 

Very  complete  is  the  collec- 
tion of  kitchen  utensils.  Here 
we  have  huge  tuns  for  brewing 
ale,  a  mill-stone,  a  cauldron  on 
a  tripod,  a  knife  which  might 
have  come  from  Sheffield  yes- 
terday. All  these  things  are 
elegantly  shaped;  none  have 
been  too  humble  to  pass  un- 
deoorated!  Verily  the  Viking 
loved  luxury  and  riches.  Weal  1 1 1 
with  him  was  a  passion,  its 
acquisition  a  religious  duty. 
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Treasure-seeking  was  the  mo- 
tive which  moved  men  when 
the  Nibelungen  legend  was 
born. 

Of  women's  accessories  there 
are  many,  though  what  jewel- 
lery there  may  once  have  been 
was  taken  when  the  ship  was 
rifled.  Combs,  reels  and  thread, 
feathers  (perhaps  from  a  pillow), 
and  pieces  of  wax  are  among 
the  relics.  The  reels  need  close 
inspection  to  identify  them,  and 
it  is  said  that  no  lady  visitor 
has  yet  succeeded  in  guessing 
their  nature! 

Other  interesting  survivals 
are  wooden  tent-pegs,  the 
"cravat" — a  piece  of  leather 
tied  in  a  correct  modern  sailor's 
knot,  —  a  pair  of  quite  re- 
cognisable boots,  and  a  selec- 
tion of  pieces  of  rope  preserved 
by  various  methods,  those 
treated  with  glycerine  being 
still  flexible. 

One  valuable  souvenir  of 
Viking  raids  has  survived.  This 
is  a  gracefully  modelled  bucket. 


Two  enamelled  plates,  each 
bearing  a  cross  in  blue,  give  a 
highly  decorative  finish  to  this 
elegant  antique.  The  bucket  is 
believed  to  have  come  from 
Ireland,  partly  on  account  of 
its  resemblance  to  other  ob- 
jects known  to  have  been 
carried  thence,  partly  because 
no  similar  work  emanated  from 
Norway  in  this  early  period  of 
culture. 

These  brief  notes  are  an  im- 
pression, not  an  inventory.  The 
Oseberg  collection  has  much 
more  that  is  of  interest  and 
importance  besides  what  is  men- 
tioned here.  Suffice  it  now  to 
chronicle  one  more  find  which 
throws  a  side  -  light  on  the 
Viking's  faith.  Within  the 
death  -  chamber  a  loom  was 
fixed,  and  from  it  hung  the 
web,  half -woven.  Begun  in 
one  life,  the  tapestry  should  be 
completed  in  the  next.  There 
were  no  idlers  in  the  Norse- 
man's paradise. 

ARTHUR  G.  JAYNE. 
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SOME    ROCKETS,    "MOTHER,"    AND   PRIVATE   RILEY. 


.   .   .   OLIM   MEM1NISSE  JUVABIT. 


BY  OLE   LUK-O1E. 


"  The  sun  went  down,  nor  ceased  the  carnage  there  ; 
Tumultuous  Murder  shook  the  midnight  air." 

— THOMAS  CAMPBELL. 


"CHUCK  it.  It's  no  use. 
Lum'me  if  I  oan  count  the 
pips  or  even  tell  a  Jack  from 
'is  Majesty  by  this  light,  let 
alone  spot  old  Mossy  Faoe  from 
the  aoe-pieoe  whioh  you  spilled 
your  oorfy  over  in  Bloom- 
fontyne.  The  one  o'  diamonds 
wasn't  it?" 

"  Aoe  o'  hearts,  old  son  1 
Sweethearts,  what  you  and  me 
haven't  got  any  use  for  now," 
replied  the  dealer,  who  was 
holding  a  very  dog's-eared  paok 
of  cards.  "It's  a  potted  meat 
sort  of  life  this.  No  gals,  no 
'leotrio  light  —  not  even  a 
bloomin'  dip — and  no  enemy  ; 
only  rumours.  Might  as  well 
be  in  one  of  them  new  sub- 
marines. Yes  —  I  s'pose  we 
must  turn  down  our  gamble 
and,  if  the  Bojers  don't  turn  up, 
turn  into  our  flea-bags !  That 
makes  three  and  seven  you 
owes  me,  ole  pal.  It'll  be  a 
dollar  soon."  The  speaker  got 
up,  stretched,  and  carefully 
stowed  away  the  "  book "  of 
cards  on  the  sill  of  one  of  the 
little  windows  of  the  room 
through  whioh  the  glow  of  the 
sunset  still  streamed  feebly. 
He  looked  out. 

"They  don't  get  any  ruddy 


sunsets  like  that  in  a  submarine, 
though.  It's  a  fair  treat." 
Then  peeping  through  another 
orifice  he  added  wistfully,  "  My ! 
Don't  them  little  white  cups  on 
the  telegraph-posts  remind  me 
of  the  lamps  down  Oxford 
Street?  Something  sickenin'." 
He  turned  round  to  the  five 
others  in  the  room.  One 
yawned  in  reply. 

The  men  were  in  a  small  one- 
roomed  hut  or  rabbit  -  hutch. 
It  was  octagonal  in  shape  with 
a  pointed  roof,  and  had  two 
diminutive  windows  at  about 
breast  height  from  the  floor  in 
seven  of  its  eight  walls.  The 
walls,  each  about  three  feet 
long,  were  composed  of  a  double 
skin  of  naked,  uncompromising 
corrugated  iron.  The  interven- 
ing space  was  filled  with  no 
brick  or  stone  wall,  woodwork 
or  concrete.  It  contained 
common,  loose  shingle,  such  as 
might  have  been  gathered  on 
most  beaches  in  England. 
There  were  even  holes  left  in 
the  iron  skin  through  whioh 
more  shingle  could  be  un- 
romantioally  tipped  in  as  the 
old  stuff  was  shaken  down  by 
the  vibration  of  passing  trains, 
or  by  bullets.  Though  easily 
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stopped  by  a  few  inches  thick- 
ness of  small  stones,  bullets 
cause  considerable  displacement 
amongst  them.  And  these  walls 
would  possibly  be  a  target  for 
many  such  missiles,  for  the 
little  hut  nestling  in  the  centre 
of  a  spider's  web  of  barbed  wire, 
and  ringed  round  by  a  deep 
outer  trench,  was  a  tin  block- 
house on  the  Jakhal's  Vlei- 
Bosjeman's  Kraal  section  of  the 
main  line  of  the  railway.  Its 
number  —  No.  342 J  —  was  its 
official  designation,  and  showed 
its  distance  in  miles  from  the 
coast;  while  the  legend 
"SAVELOY  HOTEL"  chalked 
underneath  was  a  guarantee  of 
the  nature  of  the  accommoda- 
tion provided. 

The  diminutive  windows  were 
loopholes.  There  were  thus 
fourteen  loopholes  for  seven 
rifles  including  the  sergeant. 

Close  past  the  blockhouse, 
almost  due  north  and  south  ran 
the  railway,  also  enclosed  in 
barbed  wire.  The  rails  vanished 
in  a  point  on  the  straight  to- 
wards the  north,  and  in  the 
other  direction  curved  round 
till  they  were  lost  behind  a 
slight  rise.  Except  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  "No.  342J" 
the  only  sign  of  life  in  the 
dreary  landscape  was  the  squat 
grey  excrescence  on  this  hill 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  away — 
No.  341}  blockhouse.  Every- 
where else  the  grey  veld  and 
blue  hills  melted  into  the  pink 
and  pearly  sky.  The  sun  had 
just  set — in  fact,  the  contract- 
ing metals  were  still  clicking  in 
the  chill,  and  there  was  just 
enough  light  to  show  up  the 
utter  desolation  of  the  land- 
scape. In  one  way  the  presence 


of  a  railway  lessened  the  sense 
of  loneliness  conveyed  by  the 
scene :  it  certainly  was  a  con- 
necting link  with  such  hubs  of 
civilisation  and  centres  of  move- 
ment as  the  entrenched  camps 
at  Bosjeman's  Kraal  and 
Jakhal's  Vlei.  On  the  other 
hand,  these  gleaming  ribbons 
of  steel,  which  ran  so  far  away 
in  either  direction,  seemed  to 
desert  the  little  tin  hutch  left 
behind  in  the  waste  —  to  ac- 
centuate its  solitude. 

Now  halting  to  peer  through 
field  -  glasses  into  the  rapidly 
growing  dusk,  now  continuing 
his  prowl  round  the  trench,  was 
the  sentry.  He  did  not  march 
on  his  beat  with  the  smartness 
demanded  in  barrack  life,  but 
there  was  no  listlessness  about 
his  movements  or  in  his  scrutiny 
of  the  fading  landscape.  He 
was  obviously  on  the  qui  vive, 
as  was  the  dirty,  long-haired 
mongrel  which,  walking  on  the 
parapet  of  the  trench,  followed 
him  round  and  stood  at  gaze 
when  he  did. 

Close  by,  insolently  con- 
spicuous and  unnaturally  still, 
was  the  dummy  sentry.  Coun- 
tenanced by  authority  in  order 
to  draw  the  bullet  of  the  lurk- 
ing sniper,  it  was  in  reality 
more  efficient  as  a  collector  of 
fuel.  Only  twenty  yards  from 
the  rails,  its  very  attitude 
was  so  suggestive  of  Aunt 
Sally  that  no  self-respect- 
ing railway  fireman  seeing 
the  notice  that  was  erected 
whenever  a  train  approached 
could  resist  wasting  good  Wit- 
bank  coal.  The  notice  con- 
sisted of  a  loose  sheet  of  cor- 
rugated iron,  on  which  was 
hand-printed  large  in  chalk, 
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"BOWL     UP     FOB     THB 
MILKY  ONES." 

The  man  who  lasted  after 
the  flesh-pots  of  the  West  End 
sat  down  amongst  his  unrespon- 
sive comrades  with  a  grunt, 
muttering  "Submarine!  Sub- 
marine in  a  pot  of  blooming 
ink.  They've  got  the  'leotrio 
light" 

"Talking  of  submarines/' 
replied  the  student  of  the  party, 
"  reminds  me  of  a  bit  I  saw  in 
the  paper  they  chucked  out  of 
the  mail  this  morning." 

"  Yes !  We  none  of  us  seen 
that  paper,  only  you.  What'ch 
you  done  with  it,  Charlie  ?  Ate 
it?" 

"Never  finished  reading  it 
myself.  I  'appened  to  lay  it 
down  a  moment,  to  light  a  fag, 
and  a  dust  devil  come  along  all 
of  a  sudden  and  blew  it  away." 

"Didn't  you  weight  it  down, 
fathead  ?  " 

"  So  I  did — with  an  empty 
milk  tin.  But  the  blighted 
wind  rolled  the  tin  off  and 
pinched  me  noospaper.  It  got 
caught  up  in  the  entanglement 
for  'arf  a  mo';  and  just  when 
I  climbed  up  to  it,  it  tore 
in  bits  and  sailed  across  the 
veld ;  and  there  were  two  mur- 
ders I  had  not  so  much  as  run 
me  eye  over.  Ripped  me  pants, 
too,  in  that  blarsted  entangle- 
ment. Strange  thing  'ow  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  get  through  them 
barbs  without — — " 

"O,  chuck  the  barbs.  We 
know  all  about  them.  Wot 
about  the  submarines?  I've 
'eard  that  they're  experimenting 
with  them.  Nasty  things!  I 
wouldn't  stop  on  one  for  a  lot." 

"Well,  it  said  that  they 
kep'  white  mice  aboard  of  'em." 


"White  rats!"  was  the  ob- 
vious chorus. 

"Wot  they  want  to  keep 
white  mice  or  any  mice  aboard 
for?"  added  the  knowing  man 
of  the  party,  one  Riley.  "  That 
reporter  must  a*  seen  you 
coming." 

Private  Albert  Riley,  other- 
wise known  as  the  "Pull- 
through  "  on  account  of  his 
thick  red  hair,  was  not  a 
popular  character.  He  had  one 
good  point  —  he  could  shoot 
well.  But  he  never  let  any  one 
forget  the  fact,  and  he  made 
the  great  but  very  common 
mistake  of  assuming  that 
because  he  was  blessed  with  a 
straight  eye  he  was  therefore  a 
fine  fellow  all  round.  Besides 
posing  as  a  sportsman — much 
abused  word  —  he  considered 
himself  to  be  what  would  now- 
adays be  termed  the  "nut"  of 
his  company,  if  not  of  his  bat- 
talion. This  conviction  found 
outward  expression  in  always 
laying  down  the  law  in  an  un- 
pleasant manner,  in  wearing 
his  oap  on  the  back  of  his  head 
and  his  hair  as  long  as  he 
dared,  and  in  usually  having  a 
half-burnt  and  unlighted  cigar- 
ette hanging  from  his  lip. 

"I  dun'no  about  that.  It's 
the  truth  I'm  telling  you,  least- 
ways there  it  was  in  print. 
The  little  stinkers  'ave  a  'oly 
'error  of  that  stuff  they  carry 
aboard,  which  is  always  leakin' 
and  oausin'  them  explosions." 

"Wot  do  the  mice  do  with 
it?  Mop  it  up?" 

"Not  so  much  of  it,  Pull- 
through.  When  this  stuff  leaks 
it  lies  low,  bein'  'eavy.  The 
mice  get  it  in  the  neck  first 
and  squeak  or  die,  or  some- 
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thing  of  that,  and  this  gives 
the  office  to  the  orew.  They're 
kep'  on  the  floor  of  a  purpose 
to  smell  the  stuff — gaserline,  I 
think  they  oall  it." 

"  Tell  us  another.  Vaserline 
ain't  dangerous.  Why,  that's 
wot  Pull-through  always  puts 
on  'is  'air  when  he  walks  out." 

Riley  bridled  in  the  gloom 
and  complacently  stroked  the 
"quiff"  of  red  hair  jutting 
over  one  eye.  This  still  sur- 
vived  the  assaults  of  the  horse- 
clippers,  and  stood  out  rebel- 
lious and  wild  for  lack  of 
unguent,  having  quite  lost  its 
old  cow-licked  appearance. 

"'Oo  said  vaserline.  I  said 
gaserline.  That's  the  word  I 
used." 

"Well,  wot  is  gaserline  any 
way?" 

"It's  the  stuff  they  drives 
the  engine  with  —  same  as 
petrol,  what  they  'ave  to  drive 
them  motor  -  oars  which  the 
Frenohies  use  now  instead  of 
the  gelatine  to  kill  people 
with." 

"  You  set  there  and  mean  to 
tell  us  that  they  keeps  mice 
runnin'  all  over  the  floor! 
They  must  start  a  voyage 
with  a  tidy  magazine  full  o' 
mice.  Why,  the  crew  would 
be  sliding  about  on  'em,  and 
the  casualty  list  'ud  be 
siokenin'.  Next,  please." 

"You're  too  sharp,  old  son. 
I  never  said  they  was  loose. 
They're  kep'  in  a  cage." 

"  So  are  we !  All  I  know  is, 
that  I  wish  we  had  one  or  two 
mice  in  with  us.  I'm  not 
partial  to  a  mouse  myself, 
but  we  might  tame  the  little 
blighter." 

"'E     wouldn't    'ave    'arf     a 


chance.  Smuttie  would  skoff 
'im  straight  off." 

"Smuts,"  also  known  as 
"The  Commandant,"  was  the 
detachment  hound  now  with 
the  sentry,  which  had  been 
picked  up  somehow  and  some- 
where, named  after  a  promin- 
ent foe,  and  kept  as  a  watch- 
dog. To  sharpen  his  wits  at 
night  he  was  fed  only  in  the 
morning. 

"  Not  'im.  The  Commandant 
ain't  a  sporting  breed.  A 
mutton  chop's  about  the  only 
thing  'e'd  put  up  a  round 
with." 

"I  dun'no  so  much  about 
that.  I  wouldn't  trust  'im 
with  a  mouse  as  I  loved." 

"Anyway,  a  little  rattin' or 
a  match  for  a  purse  and  a  belt 
between  the  tripe-'ound  and  a 
white  mouse  would  liven  us  up 
a  bit.  A  pity  that  we 'aven't  got 
the  Puddler  and  Jimmie  still." 

"The  Puddler,"  a  pasty  and 
neurotic  specimen  of  the  genus 
Scorpio,  and  "Jimmie  Nappy," 
one  of  a  sort  of  poor  relation 
to  the  tarantula,  both  now 
defunct,  had  formerly  afforded 
some  of  the  sportsmen  of  the 
company  considerable  amuse- 
ment. They  had  been  matched 
daily  for  small  wagers  in  a 
catch  -  as  -  catch  -  can,  knock- 
down and  drag-out  fight,  and 
had  finally  succumbed  either 
to  injuries  received  in  action, 
the  aromatic  atmosphere  of 
their  lodgings — cigarette  tins, 
or  to  a  diet  of  bully-beef.  The 
present  locality  of  the  detach- 
ment did  not  furnish  further 
specimens. 

"  Yes.  D'you  remember  that 
Sunday  mornin'  when  Jimmie 
got  a  'alf-Nelson  on  the  Pud- 
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dler,  and  old  Puddler  'ooked 
him  twioe  on  the  j ?" 

"  It  was  a  foul !  A  blooming 
foul  under  any  rules  yer  like 
— Queensberry,  Cumberland, 
or " 

The  discussion  was  out  short 
by  the  dead  rattle  of  a  oraoked 
telephone  bell.  The  sergeant 
jumped  up  to  answer.  He  was 
a  bad  man  at  the  end  of  a 
telephone,  which  was  an  in- 
strument he  did  not  under- 
stand. But  in  a  blockhouse 
a  "non-oom."  has  not  many 
privileges.  To  operate  the 
telephone  was  one,  and  the 
sergeant  resented  the  superior 
knowledge  of  any  one  else. 
After  a  short  conversation, 
consisting  mostly  of  "  Whats," 
he  repeated  the  word  "  Four " 
several  times  in  an  unneces- 
sarily loud  tone  crescendo,  till 
he  was  shouting. 

"What's  that,  Sergeant?" 
was  the  query  from  his  com- 
mand. 

"Oh,  it's  only  some  fool  at 
the  other  end  worriting  about 
how  many  boxes  of  ammuni- 
tion we've  got.  What's  the 
sense  of  asking  now?  They 
couldn't  send  out  more  if  we 
hadn't  a  round  between  us.  I 
said  *  Four '  as  plain  as  a  man 
oould  speak.  He  keeps  saying 
'What,'  and  then  tells  me  not 
to  shout  or  I'll  fuse  the  wire  I 
I  know  'is  voice.  It's  that 
lance- Jack  of  the  Engineers. 
He  gets  too  big  for  'is  boots 
by  a  darned  sight  at  the  fur 
end  of  a  wire.  I'll  settle  him 
when  we  get  back  to  head- 
quarters. Worriting  now  I 
Why,  if  we're  for  it  to-night, 
we're  for  it,  ammunition  or  no 
ammunition  ! "  He  continued 


muttering  for  some  time,  then, 
looking  at  his  watch,  remem- 
bered that  there  were  duties  to 
be  performed.  "It's  about 
dark  now.  Put  up  the  fire- 
works, 'Arris.  Whybrow,  load 
the  poopers." 

One  of  the  many  instructions 
contained  in  the  hektographed 
sheet  of  "Orders  for  Block- 
houses "  pasted  on  to  a  board, 
hanging  up  on  the  wall,  was 
one  concerning  rockets,  those 
invaluable  alternatives  to  the 
telephone — invaluable  because 
they  oould  not  be  out  by  an 
enemy.  This  order  was  to  the 
effect  that  all  rockets  must  be 
placed  ready  for  firing  before 
dusk  —  a  wise  regulation,  for 
both  light  and  calmness  were 
needed  to  do  this  properly. 
Two  rockets  had  to  be  placed 
in  the  wire  loops  outside  the 
wall  near  the  roof.  They  oould 
be  put  in  position  and  ignited 
through  a  small  window  in  the 
corrugated  iron  above  the 
heads  of  the  garrison,  which 
also  served  for  lamp-signalling 
to  the  next  blockhouse. 

The  code  of  signals  was  not 
complicated.  One  rocket  signi- 
fied that  the  enemy  were  pre- 
sent and  were  being  engaged. 
Two  were  a  request  for  help, 
or,  in  the  cheerful  language  of 
our  abandoned  soldiery,  the  call 
for  "Mother  to  come  quick." 
On  all  railway  blockhouse  lines 
"Mother"  was  an  armoured 
train. 

The  "  poopers  "  were  a  small 
battery  of  spring  guns  firing 
along  the  railway  fence.  They 
were  connected  to  a  continuous 
wire  running  from  one  block- 
house to  the  next,  and  were 
loaded  every  evening  so  soon 
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as  the  sun  had  set  long  enough 
for  the  wire  to  have  ceased 
contracting. 

While  Harris,  standing  on 
the  end  of  a  packing-case,  was 
endeavouring  to  carry  out 
orders,  the  sergeant  went  out- 
side to  consult  with  the  sentry, 
and  conversation  died  away. 
This  preparation  for  the  worst, 
or  best,  again  reminded  the 
detachment  that  there  might 
at  last  be  "  something  doing  " 
after  many  weeks  of  weary 
waiting,  and  every  man  was 
absorbed  in  thought.  The 
temporary  silence  was  only 
broken  by  the  whispered  con- 
versation outside,  and  the 
dreary  hum  of  the  telegraph 
wires  in  the  breeze. 

It  was  a  curious  existence 
that  the  thousands  of  men 
garrisoning  the  blockhouse 
lines  were  leading.  Though 
the  sedentary  life  was  at  first 
a  relief  and  a  rest  after  the 
futile  foot -slogging  against  a 
mounted  enemy,  yet  it  was,  in 
the  words  of  the  gambler,  a 
potted-meat  sort  of  life,  morally 
and  physically.  Tied  to  one 
spot  for  weeks,  sometimes  for 
months,  the  men  got  to  know 
by  sight  every  stick  and  stone 
within  their  range  of  vision, 
and  when  they  were  situated 
on  the  veld,  every  crease  and 
wrinkle  in  the  vast  circle  of 
horizon  of  which  they  were  the 
centre.  For  those  who  hap- 
pened to  be  dumped  down  on 
guard  in  some  desolate  spot  in 
the  hill  country  the  outlook 
was  in  many  cases  more  cir- 
cumscribed but  not  more  cheer- 
ful. The  monotony  of  things 
was  deadening,  and  in  this 
respect  the  detachments  might 


have  been  ancient  mariners 
divided  up  into  squads.  Every 
day  the  same  sun  popped  up 
the  same  side,  blazed  across  the 
sky  and  sank  on  the  opposite 
side.  In  the  words  of  the  poet 
of  the  veld,  theirs  it  was  "To 
sit — and  wait — and  watch  the 

cloud  ships  roll " 

The  detachments  along  the 
railway,  however,  were  cer- 
tainly better  off  than  those 
which  stretched  away  across 
the  veld  into  the  Ewigkeit.  Be- 
sides enjoying  the  daily  visit 
of  the  officer  and  the  occasional 
call  of  the  ration  convoy  or 
train — common  to  all  block- 
houses that  were  not  forgotten 
—  which  stopped  just  long 
enough  to  fill  up  water-tanks, 
these  men  were  lucky  in  the 
propinquity  of  the  traffic  along 
the  main  arteries  of  communi- 
cation. Frequent  trains  of 
supplies  going  north,  and  of 
empties  coming  south,  and  long 
troop  specials  crowded  with 
horses  and  khaki-clad  men  of 
known  and  unknown  units, 
passed  by  them.  It  is  true 
that  very  few  stopped,  but 
they  were  links  with  the  world 
beyond;  and  during  daylight 
there  was  always  time  for  the 
ready  chaff  or  the  readier  lump 
of  coal.  The  event  of  the  day 
was  the  passage  of  the  mail 
train  laden  with  passengers, 
amongst  whom  were  many 
returning  refugees  for  the 
" Reef  City."  Dubbed  by  scof- 
fers "The  Flying  Semite," 
partly  because  of  its  fierce 
average  speed  of  eighteen  miles 
an  hour,  partly  on  account  of 
the  luxuriousness  of  its  real 
passenger  coaches,  and  largely 
on  account  of  the  supposed  race 
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of  those  occupying  them,  the 
mail  train  was  a  genuine  God- 
send to  the  sojourners  by  the 
railway  side.  Like  the  tattered 
Arab  children  who,  with  palms 
outstretched  for  baksheesh  to- 
wards the  passing  vessel,  line 
the  banks  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
did  the  soldiers,  often  in  some- 
what similar  garb,  collect  along 
the  permanent  way  when  the 
whistle  of  the  Semite  was 
heard  and  beg  pathetically  for 
literature  or  newspapers.  And 
not  often  did  they  plead  in 
vain.  A  tightly  folded  white 
parcel  would  shoot  out  of  a 
window,  open  in  its  flight, 
and  flutter  down  outspread — a 
newspaper,  a  feast  of  wit  and 
wisdom,  truth  and  fiction, 
which  would  be  read  from 
leader  to  "  ad,"  discussed  till 
it  was  in  rags,  and  then  care- 
fully folded  up  either  to 
exchange  with  the  next  de- 
tachment when  the  officer  came 
his  rounds,  or  furtively  to  cork 
up  a  loophole  on  the  windward 
side  of  the  blockhouse. 

By  these  presents  were  our 
men  kept  in  touch  with  home ; 
and  they  were  comforted,  far 
away  in  their  little  tin  and 
wire  lairs  under  the  Southern 
Cross,  by  the  feeling  that  they 
were  remembered,  and  that  the 
Old  Country  was  ringing  with 
their  deeds.  If  there  was  not 
much  in  the  daily  journals 
directly  about  their  war,  there 
was  a  good  deal  about  cognate 
matters,  such  as  the  effect  of 
the  new  googlie  service  in 
mixed  ping-pong  or  the  das- 
tardly attempt  being  made  by 
foreigners  to  introduce  unfair 
and  weird  implements  into  the 
Royal  and  Ancient  game.  Both 


golf  and  ping-pong,  however, 
being  sports,  are  of  course  a 
sort  of  war.  Our  soldiery 
could  also  ascertain  who  were 
the  latest  arrivals  "in  town/' 
and  were  able  to  read  whom 
precisely  Lady  Algie  Bulgie 
was  cheering  when  she  was 
seen  looking  "  cheery  "  in  Bond 
Street.  All  of  this  showed 
that  they  had  not  been  forgot- 
ten. Besides  there  was  always 
the  police  intelligence. 

But  behind  this  surface  ex- 
citement lay  the  sensation  of 
being  permanently  on  guard. 
Though  the  aouteness  of  this 
feeling  very  soon  wore  off  when 
days  and  nights  passed  and 
nothing  happened,  it  was 
always  latent,  in  the  back- 
ground, and  told  on  temper 
and  nerves.  One  result  of  this 
was  the  many  attacks  of 
"jumps"  and  the  frequent 
paroxysms  of  shooting  that 
took  place  after  dark.  These 
again,  like  the  cry  of  "wolf" 
repeated  too  often,  led  to 
apathy,  to  the  fact  that  the 
sound  of  distant  firing  at  night 
was  generally  assumed  to  be 
the  sign  of  a  false  alarm  until 
it  was  proved  to  the  contrary. 
The  tension  manifested  itself 
in  various  ways.  There  was 
"sky-line"  fever,  which  was 
specially  strong  in  kopje  coun- 
try, and  led  to  many  aberra- 
tions, one  of  which  was  the 
historic  order  that  men  on 
pioquet  duty  were  "strictly 
forbidden  to  strike  matches  on 
the  sky-line."  Physically,  also, 
the  life  told.  The  diet  was 
monotonous;  the  water,  per- 
force stored  out  of  bullet's 
reach  in  iron  tanks  under  the 
floor  and  boiled  as  required, 
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became  flat  and  unprofitable; 
and  the  lack  of  exercise  and 
the  stuffiness  of  the  sleeping 
quarters  led  to  staleness. 
Windows  were  numerous,  but 
they  were  small  and  high  up, 
and  gales  whioh  were  strong 
enough  to  raise  earache -pro- 
ducing draughts  at  breast 
height  did  not  disturb  the  air 
near  floor-level.  And  by  one 
of  the  most  stringent  com- 
mandments in  the  blockhouse 
decalogue  the  sentry  was  the 
only  man  allowed  to  be  outside 
at  night.  As  succinctly  ex- 
pressed in  another  official  com- 
mand— possibly  framed  by  the 
master  of  the  art  of  saying  ex- 
actly what  is  meant  already 
quoted, — no  man  of  a  detach- 
ment was  to  sleep  outside  the 
blockhouse  "except  the  sentry 
on  duty." 

There  was  not  much  variety 
in  the  fauna  of  that  portion  of 
South  Africa  where  the  war 
raged,  and  so  little  animal  life 
was  usually  visible  that  the 
movements  of  any  beast  that 
did  appear  were  studied  with 
interest.  The  occasional  ant- 
bear,  and  the  frequent  aasvogel 
wheeling  lazily  in  the  blue  sky, 
were  acquaintances — the  latter 
an  unwelcome  one.  But  the 
little  meerkats,  whioh  popped 
up  out  of  their  holes  and  begged, 
the  oonies,  and  the  graceful 
fork-tailed  zakha  twins  whist- 
ling and  tumbling  head  over 
heels  as  they  flew,  became  old 
friends.  Thomas  Atkins,  al- 
ways a  lover  of  animals,  during 
the  South  African  War  be- 
came a  student  of  wild  life  and 
tried  to  make  a  pet  of  every 
beast  that  "rolled  up,"  from 
ostriches  to  spiders.  For  his 


comfort  it  was  lucky  that  musk- 
rats,  civet  -  cats,  and  skunks 
were  not  indigenous  to  the 
sub-continent. 

He,  Atkins,  is  also  a  philo- 
sopher who,  behind  a  deceptive 
mask  of  grousing,  really  makes 
the  best  of  things  more  success- 
fully than  most  men.  Amongst 
any  band  of  soldiers,  however 
small,  there  are  usually  one  or 
two  who  have  sufficient  of  that 
saving  sense  of  humour  to  ex- 
tract comfort  from  the  most 
unpromising  circumstances. 
Often,  very  often,  has  the 
gloom  of  some  desperately  ser- 
ious situation  been  relieved  by 
the  caustic  commentary  or  apt 
remark  jerked  out  between 
passing  bullets  from  behind  one 
boulder  to  another.  If  our  men 
were  to  lose  this  asset,  for  it  is 
a  great  asset,  the  outlook  for 
our  small  battalions  would  in- 
deed be  dark. 

Thus,  though  the  irresponsible 
conversation  of  the  members  of 
the  garrison  of  "No.  342£ " 
gave  no  signs  of  the  fact,  this 
evening  was  likely  to  be  an 
epoch  in  their  monotonous  exist- 
ence. And  they  knew  it.  A 
small  but  important  organised 
drive  was  near  its  culmination. 
A  specially  pernicious  com- 
mando, which  had  been  defi- 
nitely located  in  the  angle  of 
country  enclosed  between  the 
two  convergent  lines  of  the 
railway  running  up  from 
Bosjeman's  Kraal  to  Jakhal's 
Vlei  on  the  east  and  the  river 
on  the  west,  was  gradually 
being  driven  into  the  apex  of 
the  angle  where  the  railway 
met  and  crossed  the  river.  At 
this  spot  was  Jakhal's  Vlei — 
the  metropolis  of  these  parts. 
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Both  boundaries  of  this  enclosed 
area  were  strongly  guarded  in 
order  to  prevent  the  enemy 
breaking  out  of  the  net.  Every 
drift  or  possible  crossing-place 
on  the  river  was  defended  and 
held  in  force,  while  a  chain 
of  blockhouses  connected  by 
barbed  wire  stretched  right 
along  the  railway,  up  and  down 
which  cruised  armoured  trains. 
The  quarry  had  beyond  doubt 
been  marked  down  in  the  area, 
the  driving  force  was  large  and 
well  organised,  and  the  boun- 
daries of  the  net  were  strong. 
Everything  depended  on  the 
vigilance  of  the  lines  of  posts 
and  blockhouses  in  observing 
and  preventing  any  effort  to 
cross  on  the  part  of  the  enemy 
until  the  driving  force  closed 
with  them.  Hopes  of  success 
on  this  occasion  were  all  the 
keener  on  account  of  previous 
failures,  and  woe  to  any  detach- 
ment that  made  a  mistake  and 
so  allowed  the  commando  to 
break  away.  The  drive  had 
now  been  going  on  for  three 
days,  and  if  any  efforts  to  break 
out  were  going  to  be  made 
they  must  be  made  during  this 
night.  Everything  was  ready ; 
no  more  could  be  done ;  and  on 
the  lines  the  operation  had  been 
discussed  till  the  men  were 
tired  of  talking  of  it ;  but  there 
was  much  determination  and 
some  anxiety.  "  No.  342  J  " 
was  near  the  apex — the  end  of 
the  drive  —  and  as  the  days 
passed  and  the  beaters  got 
farther  north  without  news 
being  received  of  the  capture 
of  the  prey,  or  of  its  escape,  the 
tension  increased.  No  chances 


were  going  to  be  taken,  and 
any  living  thing,  enemy,  neutral, 
animal,  friend,  Briton,  soldier, 
general,  or  even  field-marshal, 
who  might  this  night  attempt 
to  stroll  out  of  the  proscribed 
area  would  receive  a  royal 
salute. 

The  sergeant  came  in. 
"Fixed  up  them  rockets, 
'Arris  ?  I  think  Jones  is  a  bit 
jumpy  to-night,"  he  remarked 
of  the  sentry. 

"  'E's  got  a  bit  o*  time  to  run 
yet,  and  I'm  'is  relief.  I  want 
to  put  in  a  bit  o'  sleep  first,  so 
I  'ope's  'e  won't  go  pooping 
orf  at  nix  every  five  minutes. 
We  'ad  enough  of  that  larse 
night" 

The  speaker  was  Riley. 
Besides  being  selfish  he  was, 
as  has  been  said,  conceited, 
and  never  let  the  detachment 
forget  that  he  was  the  only 
marksman  amongst  them. 

"  Remember  there's  that 
place  in  the  entanglement  with 
no  pebble  tins  on,"  said  the 
sergeant.  "Whybrow,  you're 
for  the  job  to-morrow  morning. 
We've  saved  enough  tins  now. 
There's  no  fine  wire  left;  but 
you  can't  have  the  string, 
mind.  You  must  'itch  'em  up 
by  the  lids." 

"All  right,  sergeant.  What 
time's  Mr  Watson  coming 
round  ?  " 

"  He  hasn't  said.  Some  time 
Pip  Emma1  same  as  usual,  I 
expect,"  was  the  reply  as  the 
sergeant  again  went  out  to 
consult  with  the  sentry.  Con- 
versation turned  on  the  sub- 
altern commanding  the  group 
of  five  blockhouses,  whose  stone 
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lair  was  alongside  "  No.  336  " 
farther  down  the  line. 

"Good  sort,  little  Watson; 
oarn't  put  putties  on  for  toffee, 
though." 

"Yes— Vs  all  wool,  war- 
ranted unshrinkable.  Not  like 
the  line  of  New  Season's  Goods 
— mostly  'ard  oases  and  out- 
fitter's Gordsends  —  which 
they're  sweeping  up  at  'ome 
and  sending  out  with  these 
new  regiments.  Why,  if  I 
was  at  'ome  now  on  a  bit  of 
leaf,  I  duuno  whioh  I'd  sooner 
do — start  as  a  military  out- 
fitter or  volunteer  as  an 
orfioer." 

.  "I  don't  mind  them  so  much. 
They've  giv'  'em  the  rank,  fair 
chucked  it  at  'em,  and  small 
blame  to  'em  for  taking  it. 
What  feeds  me  is  some  of 
those  dollar- a-clay  troopers  of 
the  irreg'lars.  Did  I  tell  you 
wot  'appened  to  me  at  Aarpoort 
Junction  ?  "  The  aggrieved 
voice  was  that  of  Why  brow. 
"  Wot  ?  " 

"  Something  chronic.  It  was 
my  go  of  sentry  on  the  orfioers' 
mess  at  the  refreshment- rooms. 
No  one  but  orficers  allowed  in 
was  my  orders.  Well,  four 
natty  fellars  —  reg'lar  sauce- 
boats  they  was  —  in  British 
warms,  gaiters  an'  spurs,  with 
a  pigeon  -  toed  cavalry  walk, 
comes  up  and  wants  to  go  in. 
'Carn't  go  in  'ere,'  was  the 
remark  I  passed.  *  Why  not  ? ' 
says  one.  *  Orficers'  mess,' 
I  says.  Then  the  first  of  'em — 
a  good-looking  perisher  he  was 
too  —  swaggers  up  an'  says, 
'Look  heaw,  my  man,  what's 
your  corpse  ?  Don't  you  know 
an  orfioer  when  you  see  him, 
eh  ?  Stand  up  to  attention  1 ' ' 
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"Wot  did  you  do?" 

"Do!  Wot  'ud  you  'ave 
done?  'Beg  pardon,  sir,'  I 
says,  ( I  didn't  know  you  were 
orfioers.'  «  You  should  be  more 
careful,'  says  'e,  and  in  they 
goes." 

"  Were  they  orficers  ?  " 

"  Orficers  /  They  was  troop- 
ers  from  Somebody's  Fighting 
Light  'Orse.  Got  as  full  as 
ticks,  they  did,  as  soon  as  they 
was  inside,  and  insulted  the 
Colonel." 

"  'Strewth  !     Old  Lobster  ?  " 

"Straight.  And  wasn't  I 
on  the  mat  all  right  for  al- 
lowin'  of  'em  in.  Something 
orool." 

"  But  'ad  they  got  stars  on, 
Cockie?" 

"/A-ona/  They  'ad  British 
warms  as  I  tell  you.  'Ow 
could  I  see  through  their 
bluff?  Talk  of  Boiers  being 
slim.  Why " 

"  Did  yer  get  yer  own  back, 
Eyebrows  ?  " 

"Not  yet;  I'll  watch  it. 
But  I'm  laying  for  all  Fight- 
ing, Mounted  or  Blighted 
Scouts,  'Orse,  Light  'Orse,  or 
Carbineers  now  whenever  I 
meet  'em.  I've  got  it  in  for 
them  all  right.  Don't  you 
make  no  bloomer." 

The  sergeant  re  -  entered. 
After  reassuring  himself  as  to 
the  arrangement  of  the  spare 
ammunition  he  sat  down  with 
the  rest  in  the  dark.  It  was 
too  early  to  sleep,  but  conver- 
sation had  died  away.  The 
wind  had  risen  slightly,  and 
the  wires  were  singing  louder 
than  before.  Otherwise  there 
was  silence. 

Suddenly  the   dog  growled, 
there  was  a  scuffling  of  feet  on 
3n 
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the  gravel,  and  Jones's  rifle 
rang  out.  The  report  was  not 
unexpected  ;  the  men  were  not 
unused  to  hearing  rifles  fired ; 
yet  they  all  started.  It  only 
showed  that  their  nerves  had 
been  on  the  stretch  for  some 
time  and  were,  in  spite  of  the 
men's  philosophy,  not  in  the 
best  order.  Eaoh  at  onoe 
snatched  up  his  weapon  and 
manned  his  loophole.  By  the 
time  they  had  reached  their 
places  the  sentry's  rifle  had 
spoken  three  times. 

"We're  for  it,"  said  one 
man,  frankly  nervous. 

"There's  Bill  Jones  wasting 
good  ammunition  ;  firing  at  an 


aasvogel  at  nine  'underd  on  a 
dark  night,  I  lay,"  jeered  Riley. 
Also  uneasy,  he  endeavoured  to 
conceal  the  fact  with  a  sneer. 

His  remark  was  punctuated 
by  two  more  reports.  Eight 
bullets  had  sped  their  way 
into  the  darkness,  launched 
with  the  clamorous  bless- 
ing of  the  frantic  Smutty, 
when  No.  27,435  Private  W. 
Jones,  sentry  on  duty, 
scrambled  round  the  shield 
or  traverse  protecting  the 
doorway  of  the  little  fortress, 
and  tumbled  into  the  room 
slightly  breathless. 

"What  is  it?"  said  the 
sergeant. 


II. 


"  O  Mother  come  quick  and  bring  a  big  stick, 
Come  over  the  wall  to  me." 

— Pojwlar  Sang. 


"  Mounted  man  ;  coming  to- 
wards the  line,"  gasped  Jones. 
"  Waited  for  him  to  get  closer. 
Stopped  and  turned;  so  I  let 
'im  'ave  most  of  me  magazine 
at  six  'underd.  Think  I  got 
the  blighter.  Tumbled  off  'is 
'orse." 

As  a  matter  of  history  the 
mounted  man  did  not  stop  or 
turn  till  the  sentry  fired.  But 
there  are  usually  more  than 
one  account  of  most  occur- 
rences, and  several  of  a  fight. 

"Which  direction?"  The 
sergeant  was  a  business-like 
man. 

"Between  us  and  the  de- 
serted farm,  sergeant,  on 
Lonely  '111." 

Now,  there  was  not  really 
the  slightest  confusion  in  the 


blockhouse — only  a  little  ex- 
citement. And  it  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  men  were  all 
staring  intently  through  the 
loopholes,  to  the  jerky  talk  of 
Private  Jones  and  the  yapping 
of  the  now  thoroughly  un- 
strung Smutty,  that  none  of 
them  heard  the  report  of  a 
rifle  fired  twice  at  a  distance 
of  some  thousand  yards.  The 
third  time  it  spoke  its  leaden 
messenger  arrived  with  a 
vicious  bang  which  drowned 
the  noise  of  sentry  and  hound, 
and  set  the  pebbles  in  the 
double  wall  dancing.  To  those 
who  have  spent  happy  days 
marking  on  a  rifle-range  the 
jangling  sound  produced  in 
the  blockhouse  would  have 
suggested  the  ricochet  which 
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probably  been  incorrectly  esti- 
mated in  the  gloom.  He  gave 
his  orders  without  discussion. 

"  That's  enough  of  it !  Ber- 
twistle,  Whybrow,  Inkpen, 
Baker,— shoot  at  the  flash  at 


sweeps  a  handful  of  stones 
with  it  on  to  the  ironwork  of 
the  butt.  To  those  to  whom 
Fate  has  so  far  denied  this 
supreme  pleasure  it  is  not  easy 
to  describe.  The  noise  cer- 
tainly jarred,  and  was  rather 
overpowering.  The  roof  prob- 
ably magnified  the  din  to  those 
under  it.  It  was  the  first  time 
so  far  that  the  walls  of  the 
Saveloy  Hotel  had  been  thus 
insulted,  and  the  fact  produced 
a  decided  impression  and  some 
comment  —  of  a  disrespectful 
nature. 

"No  blooming  error  about 
that  visitin'-oard." 

"Come  in,  Clarence,  and 
wipe  your  feet." 

"That  does  it!" 
were  some  of  the  remarks  with 
which   the  oupro-nickel-ooated 
messenger  with  the  ogival  nose 
was  greeted. 

From  the  loophole  facing  the 
west  came  excited  shouts,  "  Saw 
the  flash,  sergeant." 

The  force  of  that  savage 
blow  could  only  have  been 
produced  by  powder,  and  even 
the  superior  shot  could  scoff  no 
longer — especially  as  during  a 
pause  in  the  dog's  ba'rking  he 
heard  a  faint  "pick-pock"  in 
the  distance. 

"That's  a  Morzer1  right 
enough,"  he  said  with  an  air 
of  finality.  Besides  being  a 
marksman,  he  posed  as  an  au- 
thority on  firearms  generally. 

The  sergeant  prepared  for 
action  scientifically.  He  now 
knew  that  this  was  the 
enemy.  He  knew  their  direc- 
tion and  range.  He  also 
knew  that  the  latter  had 


six,  seven,  eight,  and  nine 
'underd.  If  you  can't  see 
anything,  don't  fire." 

Bert  wistle,  Whybrow,  and  Co. 
evidently  did  see  something, 
for  their  rifles  at  once  re- 
plied for  them.  As  for  the 
crack  shot,  it  so  happened 
that  he  had  been  told  off  to 
a  loophole  which  commanded 
the  barbed  -  wire  fence  along 
the  railway  line  to  the  south—- 
an important  direction.  But 
between  his  loophole  and  the 
supposed  direction  of  the 
enemy  was  the  entrance  to 
the  little  fort.  It  was  now 
quite  dark,  and  straight  to 
his  front  he  could  see  nothing. 
He  found,  however,  that  by 
squeezing  his  left  arm  and 
shoulder  close  into  the  wall 
and  making  the  most  of  the 
lateral  splay  of  the  opening, 
he  could  slew  his  rifle  very 
nearly  in  the  direction  of  the 
"  Morzer "  fire.  It  entailed 
jamming  his  weapon  across 
the  loophole.  It  also  meant 
that  the  sharp  edge  of  the 
iron  sheet  cut  into  his  hand. 
That  he  did  not  mind  so  long 
as  he  was  "in  it,"  and  his 
skill  was  not  wasted.  He 
carefully  adjusted  his  sight  by 
feel  to  seven  hundred  yards, 
then  paused,  glaring  into  the 
blackness  on  his  right.  He 
eould  see  nothing.  Still,  the 
sergeant  did  not  know  that; 
and  it  was  quite  useless  to 


1  The  usual  mispronunciation  of  "  Mauser." 
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try  to  say  anything  to  him 
in  the  din  which  was  being 
raised.  He  continued  staring 
till  his  eyes  watered.  Ah! 
Was  it  imagination?  or  oould 
he  discern  a  faint  spark  or 
flash?  Yes  —  he  saw  some 
faint  points  of  light,  —  and 
they  were  danoing  about. 
Without  jerk  or  pull  he 
gently  squeezed  the  trigger. 
A  second  hostile  bullet  simul- 
taneously found  its  billet  and 
made  the  little  shanty  ring. 
Riley  saw  the  flash  distinctly. 
It  was  quite  close.  "  Fairly 
crawling  with  'em  1 "  he  ejac- 
ulated, and  emptied  his  maga- 
zine. By  a  series  of  coinci- 
dences a  succession  of  bullets 
struck  the  blockhouse  while 
he  was  actually  firing,  and 
all  on  the  side  of  the  house 
on  which  he  was.  With  a 
thrill  of  excitement  and  pride 
he  absently  smoothed  his  quiff, 
now  damp  with  perbpiration. 
Very  likely  one  of  the  Kaffirs 
or  some  spy  had  given  away 
the  fact  that  a  marksman 
was  in  the  blockhouse,  and 
that  his  station  faced  the  line 
to  the  south.  If  so,  the 
enemy  had  thought  it  worth 
while  to  detach  a  picked 
sharpshooter  or  two  to  snipe 
him  and  keep  down  his  fire. 
With  a  glow  of  not  unjusti- 
fied satisfaction  Private  Albert 
Riley  braced  his  shoulders, 
sucked  his  teeth,  and  re- 
charged his  magazine.  He'd 
give  the  sharpshooters  a  bit 
of  all  right  !  He'd  learn 
them! 

What  with  their  own  shoot- 
ing and  the  hammering  that 
their  home  was  receiving,  the 
garrison  now  really  warmed  to 


their  work.  The  uproar  grew 
intense,  and  the  air  became 
full  of  dust — not  less  choking 
because  invisible.  As  each 
crash  shook  the  wall  some  of 
the  more  excitable  men  apos- 
trophised the  foe  in  husky 
language  of  an  unquotable 
nature.  The  curious  habit  of 
hurling  abuse  at  an  enemy 
several  hundred  yards  distant 
cannot  be  explained  on  rational 
grounds;  it  is  a  matter  of 
sentiment  and  nerves.  At 
least  comprehensible  when  a 
comrade  is  shattered  by  the 
enemy's  projectiles,  it  is  not  so 
—except  for  its  comforting 
effect  on  the  user  —  when  no 
one  has  been  injured.  And  yet 
how  common  it  is !  Ammuni- 
tion was  being  expended 
rapidly,  and  the  sergeant  soon 
felt  that  the  time  hod  come 
to  exercise  that  fire-control 
which  is  the  duty  of  the 
commander  in  action.  He 
whistled. 

The  blockhouse  ceased  to 
vomit  bullets.  Above  the 
whines  of  Smutty,  whose  voice 
had  now  given  out,  and  above 
the  rustling  of  the  men's  feet 
among  the  empties  on  the 
floor,  the  reports  of  the  enemy's 
fire  were  heard  distinctly.  The 
non-commissioned  officer  took 
post  for  a  moment  at  a  loop- 
hole in  order  to  scan  for  him- 
self the  quarter  from  which 
danger  threatened.  All  along 
the  ridge  above  the  farm 
the  musketry  was  sparkling. 
There  was  no  doubt  about  the 
thing ;  it  was  no  false  alarm. 

"All  wool  this  time,"  he 
said.  "The  place  is  stiff  with 
them.  We  must  'usband  our 
ammunition.  Remember  we've 
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only  got  about  seven  'underd 
rounds  per  man  !  They're  con- 
centrating fire  on  the  door  side 
to  judge  by  their  hits.  P'raps 
they  mean  to  rush  the  line 
that  side.  I  expect  the  little 
lot  on  the  hill  is  only  amusing 
us  while  their  wire-chopping 
party  is  feeling  for  a  soft  spot 
in  the  fence.  Seen  any  of 
'em  along  the  line  your  way, 
Riley?" 

"No,  only  to  me  right,  ser- 
geant." 

"Well,  they  mean  biz  to- 
night. It's  time  we  rang  up 
headquarters.  Keep  a  look- 
out all,  and  give  'em  a  shot  or 
two  if  you  see  'em  close  in." 

He  did  his  noisiest  at  the 
telephone  without  any  success. 
The  matter  was  too  urgent  for 
him  to  stand  on  his  dignity, 
and  he  was  forced  to  appeal 
to  the  local  amateur  expert. 
Even  then  he  was  not  quite 
ingenuous. 

"  Can't  waste  any  more  time 
over  the  darned  thing.  Here, 
Baker,  you  have  a  try." 

The  expert  at  once  diagnosed 
from  the  dead  absence  of  vibra- 
tion in  the  diaphragm  of  the 
receiver  that  communication 
was  interrupted. 

"Wire's  out." 

"  Oh,  they  'ave,  'ave  they  ?  " 
said  the  non-com.,  in  a  curiously 
annoyed  tone.  "  P'raps  Mister 
Blooming  Hoof  Commandant's 
Intelligence  orficer  didn't  know 
as  we  have  rockets  1  'Arris, 
just  touch  orf  a  couple.  We'll 
pass  the  word  to  Mother  and 
chawnoe  it.  Mind  yourself 
when  the  things  fizz.  The  port- 
fire and  matches  lay  in  my 
haversack." 

With  a  flash  and  a  hiss  a 


snake  of  fire  rushed  up  into 
the  sky  and  burst  into  a 
golden  shower.  Comment  on 
its  beauty  was  cut  short  by 
the  hiss  of  the  second  firework, 
and  by  the  yell  and  execrations 
of  Private  Harris,  from  whose 
hand  it  had  kicked  off.  Jump- 
ing from  the  packing-case,  he 
slipped  on  the  empties  and 
sprawled  full  length  on  the 
floor,  dropping  the  burning 
portfire  on  the  luckless  Srnuttie 
as  he  fell.  The  interior  of  the 
blockhouse  was  at  once  lit  by 
a  pale  light  which  pierced  the 
stifling  fog  flavoured  with  the 
fumes  of  sulphur  and  singeing 
fur  now  tilling  the  place.  The 
dog,  whose  coat  was  ablaze, 
did  two  complete  circuits  of  the 
small  room  at  seventy  miles 
an  hour,  upset  a  couple  of  men 
in  his  flight,  then  found  the 
doorway.  He  streaked  across 
the  railway  like  a  fiery  beacon 
to  a  pool  he  wotted  of  in  an 
adjacent  shut,  where  he  ob- 
tained relief  in  a  foot  of  water 
between  a  couple  of  dead  oxen. 
Amid  much  coughing  Private 
Harris,  who  hand  was  badly 
burned,  was  adjured  to  pick 
up  —  chuck  out,  put  out  the 
portfire.  Any  of  these  actions 
was  easier  said  than  done.  To 
drop  the  thing  out  of  a  loop- 
hole would  have  given  away 
the  blockhouse,  while  to  put 
it  out  was  impossible,  for  the 
earth  floor  was  too  hard  to 
stamp  it  in  or  bury  it  quickly, 
and  portfires  are  not  extin- 
guished easily.  Luckily  the 
commander  was  eventually 
inspired  with  the  brilliant  idea 
of  cutting  off  the  lighted  end 
with  a  shovel;  but  the  half- 
inch  still  burning  almost  sue- 
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oeeded     in     asphyxiating    the 
garrison. 

"Here,  Riley,  you  touoh  off 
a  braoe  more,  and  watoh  your 
'and,"  he  said. 

"Next  lot's  just  signalled 
for  Mother  too,"  replied  that 
soldier,  after  carrying  out 
orders.  "  Been  firing  for  a 
long  time." 

The  men  at  the  western  loop- 
holes had  now  been  shooting 
slowly  and  carefully  for  some 
minutes,  but  there  had  been 
no  hit  on  the  blockhouse.  The 
sight  of  the  activity  of  the 
neighbouring  fort  egged  Riley 
to  chip  in  again  with  some 
accurate  shots.  Bullets  again 
at  once  struck  the  wall  near 
his  loophole,  and  some  splin- 
ters of  flint  hit  him  in  the 
cheek.  It  was  as  he  thought : 
they  did  not  like  his  shooting, 
and  a  sniper  was  firing  at  his 
flash  at  close  range.  Far  more 
spurred  on  than  daunted,  he 
now  did  something  fancy  in 
the  way  of  snap-shooting,  and 
drew  a  perfect  hail  of  shots  in 
reply. 

"Trying  to  rush  the  rail- 
way ?  "  roared  the  commander. 

The  marksman  did  not 
answer ;  but  he  knew  better : 
they  were  not  doing  that  yet. 
Though  the  pace  of  his  shoot- 
ing now  almost  became  of  the 
trick  or  show  order,  the  Boer 
watching  him  was  evidently  no 
slouch  at  the  game,  and  re- 
turned shot  for  shot.  The 
thing  was  now  working  in  a 
vicious  circle.  Every  spurt  on 
Riley's  part  was  answered  by 
fresh  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  enemy,  which  again  resulted 
in  increased  activity  from  all 
those  firing  from  the  block- 


house. The  spirit  was  catch- 
ing, and  the  remainder  of  the 
men  who  had  so  far  hardly 
used  their  rifles  were  moved 
to  join  in,  regardless  of  the 
direction  in  which  their  loop- 
holes faced.  Occasional  qualms 
at  the  expenditure  of  ammuition 
induced  the  sergeant  to  blow 
his  whistle,  when  comparative 
peace  reigned,  but  never  for 
long. 

The  moon,  now  peeping  out 
from  behind  masses  of  slowly 
drifting    clouds,    looked    down 
upon  a  horrible  scene  of  human 
strife.     To   the  west   the  long 
irregular  line  of  flame  crack- 
ling    intermittently     on      the 
veld    showed    where    so-called 
Christian  men  of  one  side  were 
trying  to  kill  their  brothers  of 
another  race.     Along  the  rail- 
way  were   two  small    centres 
of    activity,    whose    radiating 
spurts    of    fire    betrayed     the 
presence      of       other      human 
beings,  who  also  called  them- 
selves Christians,  imbued  with 
the     same     homicidal    motive. 
Presently,   along    the    shining 
metals  from  the  south,  round 
the    curve,   slid  a   long    dark 
mass.    Approaching  laboriously 
behind     a     volcano     belching 
sparks     and     smoke,    with     a 
steady     white     glare     shining 
ahead  of  it,  it  was   also    out- 
lined on   one  side  with  spurts 
of  flame.     Occasionally   larger 
flashes  accompanied  by  heavy 
reports  were   visible.      Finally 
this  shape  came  to  rest  between 
the  blockhouses  and  continued 
steadily  to  spit  fire.     Its  arrival 
upon  the   scene    was   first  ob- 
served by  the  watchful  Riley. 
"'Ere  she  comes.     Good  old 
Ma  I "  he  tried  to  shout  as  he 
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took  his  hands  from  his  heated 
weapon.  "  Now,  let  'em  break 
aorost  the  line."  But  his 
parched  throat  only  gave  out 
a  hoarse  whisper.  His  shoul- 
der was  sore,  his  hands  were 
out  by  the  edge  of  the  iron  and 
blistered  by  his  overheated 
rifle  barrel,  his  eyes  were  full 
of  grit  and  smarted,  and  he 
was  piqued  that  he  had  not 
yet  silenced  his  own  immedi- 
ate opponents,  but  he  was 
pleased. 

During  a  temporary  abate- 
ment of  noise  the  welcome 
booming  of  the  12-pounders, 
the  bark  of  the  Hotohkiss  and 
the  sullen  "  poop-oop-oop  "  of 
a  Martini  Maxim  were  heard 
distinctly. 

"  Let  'em  all  come,"  said  the 
vainglorious  marksman. 


It  was  now  not  so  much  a 
question  of  merely  beating  off 
the  foe  or  of  stopping  them 
crossing  the  line.  It  was  a 
matter  of  killing  or  capturing 
the  lot;  and  our  "good  men 
and  true"  relaxed  no  efforts 
because  of  the  reinforcement. 
This  diminutive  outwork  of 
Empire  continued  through  the 
long  hours  of  darkness  to  do 
its  best  and  worry  the  enemy 
until  the  atmosphere  reeked 
of  burning  cordite,  and  the 
depth  of  cartridge-cases  on  the 
floor  made  walking  almost 
impossible.  So  through  the 
night  waxed  and  waned  the 
battle.  But  the  foe  -were  evi- 
dently driven  by  some  powerful 
motive,  for  they  continued  the 
tight  every  whit  as  obstinately 
as  the  British. 


III. 


Tout  vient  a  qiti  *ait  attend™ — but  not  always  ! 


Meanwhile,  all  was  quiet  in 
Jakhal's  Vlei.  No  hint  of  the 
approach  of  the  foe  had  reached 
the  hub  of  civilisation  from 
either  of  its  Intelligence 
"antennae" — the  posts  up  the 
river  and  the  blockhouses 
along  the  railway  line — and  it 
had  settled  down  hopefully  for 
a  night  in  bed.  Its  Piccadilly 
Circus,  the  market-place  near 
the  station,  was  absolutely 
dead;  no  lights  shone  in  the 
only  thoroughfare  of  the  little 
tin  town  ;  there  was  no  traffic ; 
and,  save  for  the  gentle  sim- 
mering of  one  or  two  loco- 
motives in  the  station -yard, 
there  was  no  sound.  When  at 
intervals  the  moon  peeped  out 


from  behind  the  sailing  clouds 
its  rays  were  reflected  from  the 
low-pitched  roofs  of  the  iron 
shanties,  so  that  the  place 
presented  the  weird  appearance 
of  a  township  built  of  frosted 
silver,  dead,  cold,  and  peaceful 
as  the  extinct  volcanoes  in  a 
lunar  landscape.  It  appeared 
to  be,  nay,  was  literally,  bathed 
in  light  and  wrapped  in  slumber. 
There  were  some  signs  of  life, 
however,  in  the  sentinels  of  the 
various  defence  posts  of  the 
fortress,  of  which  the  railway 
station  formed  the  kernel ;  but 
these  posts  were  a  long  way 
out,  and  the  sentries  standing 
chest  deep  in  their  trenches 
were  not  visible  except  from 
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quite  close.  During  the  fleeting 
periods  of  light  the  mass  of  a 
hill  oould  be  seen  looming  up  to 
the  east  of  the  houses.  This 
stronghold  was  naturally 
known  as  Gun  Hill  —  few, 
indeed,  were  the  fortified  areas 
not  possessed  of  a  Qun  Hill  or 
a  One  Tree  Hill.  Rising  to  a 
height  of  some  sixty  feet  above 
the  town,  this  excrescence  owed 
its  importance  more  to  the 
heavy  artillery  ensconced  upon 
it  than  to  its  elevation. 

Such  wind  as  there  was  now 
blew  from  the  north,  and  the 
faint  and  fitful  splutter  of 
distant  musketry  proceeding 
from  the  railway  to  the  south 
oould  not  at  all  compete  in 
interest  with  the  chilblains  of 
the  cold-footed  sentries  who 
happened  to  hear  it.  As  has 
been  stated,  the  blockhouse 
lines  turned  and  muttered  in 
their  sleep  too  often  for  their 
restlessness  to  cause  much 
excitement.  Even  when  the 
signals  for  "Mother**  shot  up 
and  pierced  the  darkness  like 
gigantic  and  quick  -  growing 
fairy  beanstalks  of  golden  light 
there  was  no  great  pother. 
Here  and  there  a  doubtful 
watcher  did  confer  with  a 
shivering  and  peevish  superior, 
but  nothing  more  happened. 
It  was  a  matter  for  the  mobile 
force.  The  rdle  of  the  defenders 
of  Jakhal's  Vlei  in  these  opera- 
tions was  to  hold  up  the  enemy 
being  driven  towards  them,  to 
prevent  the  capture  and  sack 
of  the  rich  city,  to  save  its 
burgesses  from  slaughter  and 
rapine.  In  a  word,  the  gar- 
rison's job  was  to  sit  tight.  So 
far  there  was  no  sign  of  the 
enemy.  Wherever  he  was,  he 


was  beyond  the  radius  of  action 
of  the  fortress,  and  there  was 
no  need  as  yet  to  disturb  the 
rest  of  the  Commandant  or  of 
any  of  the  officers — especially 
the  Commandant. 

But  eventually  the  boom  of 
"  Mother's  "  artillery  quivering 
in  the  air  put  an  edge  on  the 
situation  and  created  some 
interest.  After  all,  guns  were 
guns,  and  did  not  go  off  for 
nothing,  as  rifles  had  a  habit 
of  doing.  Their  employment 
in  this  case  suggested  that  an 
armoured  train  had  come  up, 
investigated,  and  deemed  the 
affair  sufficiently  serious  to 
take  a  hand  itself.  There  was 
now  more  consultation,  firstly  of 
sentries  with  non-coma.,  then 
of  non-coms,  with  subalterns, 
then  with  the  officers  command- 
ing posts.  And  eo  up  the 
military  hierarchy  climbed  the 
horrid  alarum  of  war,  until 
the  Colonel  Commanding  was 
aroused  by  the  discreet  cough 
of  his  staff — Lieutenant  Tyrr- 
whitt-Tyrrwhole. 

At  first  inclined  to  be  fracti- 
ous at  being  disturbed  for  mere 
firing  along  the  blockhouse 
lines,  the  Commandant  perked 
up  considerably  and  took 
notice  when  he  himself  heard 
the  guns.  Though  not  old  in 
years,  he  was  too  old  a  bird  in 
this  war  to  be  over-sanguine 
or  to  liave  many  illusions.  As 
an  officer  of  the  Mounted 
Branch,  he  had  spent  many 
months  trekking,  and  had  then 
been  severely  wounded.  On 
his  way  to  return  to  duty  he 
had  been  seized  at  some  junc- 
tion by  the  long  arm  of  tele- 
graphy, appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  defensive  post,  and 
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literally  jerked  by  the  railway 
into  Jakhal's  Vlei.  At  the 
time  when  he  was  awal&ned  by 
the  deprecatory  oough)jtt  his 
bedside  he  had  only  been  wUom- 
mandant  J.  V.  "  for  some  seven 
hours.  In  reality  he  was  a 
pleasant  man,  full  of  old-world 
courtesy,  and,  in  normal  times, 
possessed  of  charming  manners. 
But  garrison  duty  was  not  his 
metier,  and  he  did  not  like  it. 
The  fact  that  he  had  already 
had  time  to  make  this  clear 
but  not  time  to  get  to  know 
his  officers  probably  accounted 
for  the  excessive  suavity  with 
which  he  had  been  aroused. 

Hastily  throwing  on  a 
"British  Warm  "  and  jamming 
his  feet  into  a  pair  of  veld 
achoen,  he  now  hurried  with  his 
staff  over  to  the  telephone 
office.  As  he  shuffled  along  he 
presented,  even  in  the  feeble 
light  of  the  lantern  carried  by 
Tyrrwhole,  a  somewhat  curious 
figure.  He  still  wore  the  night- 
oap  or  tea-cosy  helmet  in  which, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  glass  in 
the  windows  of  his  quarters, 
he  had  been  forced  to  sleep. 
This  was  the  product  of  fair 
fingers  at  home,  and  was 
knitted  of  the  material  stocked 
in  fancy  repositories  under  the 
name  of  "  Berlin  Wool  Finger- 
ing, shade  Ruby  O  O." 
Though  the-  Colonel  was  a 
small  man,  his  "  British  Warm  " 
of  the  old  original  "  Seymour  " 
pattern  issued  to  soldiers  was 
indecently  short  even  for  him ; 
but  on  the  credit  aide,  the 
sleeves  of  his  ready  -  made 
sleeping  suit  hung  well  over 
his  hands,  and  the  trousers 
were  close  reefed,  while  the 
loudness  of  its  pattern  would 
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have  charmed  the  heart  of  a 
Fingo  belle.  Lastly,  his  veld 
schoen  were  untanned,  with  the 
hair  outside.  Tyrrwhole's  kit, 
though  by  no  means  neat,  pos- 
sessed considerably  less  "  zip  " 
than  that  of  his  chief,  and  calls 
for  no  remark. 

The  telephone  operator  was 
fast  asleep  on  the  floor  of  his 
office,  with  one  ear  near  the 
instrument.  Also  new  to  the 
station,  he  was  the  class  of 
man  who  becomes  rather  spoiled 
by  the  possession  of  technical 
knowledge,  which  he  likes  to 
show  by  an  unnecessary  display 
of  trade  jargon.  In  disposi- 
tion he  was  not  unlike  Private 
Albert  Riley,  marksman,  now 
fighting  for  life  not  so  many 
miles  away,  and  as  a  result 
numerous  comrades  in  arms 
had  often  expressed  a  cruel  but 
sincere  desire  to  tread  on  his 
neck.  At  the  present  moment 
he  was  dead  tired,  and  showed 
no  pleasure  at  being  aroused, 
nor  any  respect  for  his  visitors, 
whose  rank  he  did  not  know. 
He  yawned  loudly  and  vul- 
garly, stretched,  and  then 
snarled — 

"  Now  then — what  is  it  ?  " 

"  Get  on  to  Blockhouse  342J," 
said  Tyrrwhole,  surprised  at 
the  man's  manner,  but  himself 
too  tired  to  take  notice.  He 
turned  to  the  Commandant  and 
added,  "That's  where  they 
judged  the  rockets  to  be  sent 
up  from,  sir." 

Though  in  the  dim  light  the 
operator  had  not  been  favour- 
ably impressed  either  by  the 
tea-cosy  or  the  hairy  foot-gear, 
he  was  still  less  so  when  he 
turned  up  his  lantern.  But 
the  tone  of  authority  in  which 
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Tyrrwhole's  order  had  been 
given  made  obedience  advis- 
able. He  fumbled  casually 
with  a  plug  on  a  switch-board, 
rang  up,  and  listened.  There 
was  no  reply.  He  repeated 
the  operation  viciously.  Again 
there  was  no  reply.  He 
dropped  the  receiver  with  a 
suffering  expression  on  his  dirty 
face  and  snapped  out  the  one 
word  "Dis!" 

"Eh  ?  "  asked  the  Colonel. 

"Dis!" 

The  Commandant  J.  V.  was 
now  roused  ;  the  greater  part 
of  the  old-world  courtesy  slid 
from  him  like  a  mantle. 

"Damn  it,  man,  talk  Eng- 
lish. What  the  devil  d'you 
mean  by  */>w'?" 

Before  the  surprised  soldier, 
who  did  not  imagine  that  any 
one  could  misunderstand  his 
ofiioe  jargon,  was  able  to  reply, 
the  staff  interposed.  Much 
younger  than  his  senior,  he 
was  more  in  touch  with  low 
life  and  its  expressions. 

"  He  means  '  disconnected,' 
sir.  Wire's  probably  Cut  by 
the  enemy — or  our  own  fire." 

"  Well,  why  can't  he  say  so  ? 
Tell  him  to  ring  up  the  next 
blockhouse  beyond.  We'll  see 
what  they  know  about  it" 

The  operator  blinked  stupid- 
ly, as  if  paralysed ;  he  made  no 
motion.  Even  the  staff  looked 
deprecatingly  surprised.  The 
remainder  of  the  colonel's 
courtesy  now  went  by  the 
board. 

"Con — found  it,  man — what 
the  dooce  are  you  staring  at? 
Don't  you  hear  ?  Ring  up  the 
next."' 

Again  did  the  staff  intervene. 
"  Can't  do  it,  sir ;  there's  only 


one  wire  along  the  railway, 
and  any  break  between  342J 
and  this  outs  out  everything 
beyond." 

"  Ah  1 "  replied  the  Command- 
ant wisely.  He,  quite  natur- 
ally, knew  nothing  about  the 
number  of  wires  leading  to  the 
telephonic  ganglion.  Moment- 
arily staggered,  but  not  de- 
feated, he  added  the  time- 
honoured  remark  which  comes 
so  handy  to  one  in  doubt. 

"Must  have  that  seen  to 
at  onoe.  Make  a  note  of  it, 
Tyrrwbole." 

"  Very  good,  sir,"  replied 
that  glib  gentleman  as  he 
started  scribbling  in  his  note- 
book. But  what  the  Com- 
mandant meant  exactly  he 
knew  no  more  than  the  Com- 
mandant himself  did. 

"We'll  try  the  river  line, 
sir,"  suggested  Tyrrwhole.  He 
turned  to  the  operator,  "Ring 
up  Dead  Horse  Drift." 

Communication  was  success- 
fully obtained  with  this  and 
other  posts  on  the  western 
side.  The  only  information  of 
value  gained  was  that  heavy 
firing  could  be  heard  on  the 
higher  ground  away  from  the 
river  to  the  east,  and  that  a 
few  shells  had  burst  not  far 
off  one  post.  However,  while 
Tyrrwhole  was  thus  acting  as 
military  remembrancer  to  his 
chief,  as  is  the  duty  of  the 
perfect  staff  officer,  he  heard 
the  footsteps  of  some  one  run- 
ning up  to  the  office.  He 
swung  out  of  the  doorway  to 
investigate,  and  was  at  onoe 
greeted  by  the  breathless 
runner — 

« Hullo,  Squirrel !  That 
you?  Good  egg!  Been  look- 
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ing  for  you  all  over  the  shop. 
Got  the  range  of  the  blighters 
top  hole — just  over  four  thous- 
and five  hundred.  Think  the 
C.O.'s  man  enough  to  let  me 
touch  off  a  round  or  two  from 
Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee?" 
The  speaker  oould  not  see 
the  warning  grimaces  which 
the  staff,  who  had  his  back 
to  the  light,  was  making  at 
him,  and  he  blundered  on  and 
almost  into  the  curious  figure 
emerging  from  the  doorway. 
Each  stared  at  the  other,  sur- 
prised and  puzzled.  But  the 
resiliency  of  youth,  aided  on 
this  occasion  by  the  vicious 
and  uncalled  -  for  cow  -  kick 
dealt  him  by  Tyrrwhole,  as 
the  latter  suddenly  turned  his 
back  and  faced  the  doorway, 
enabled  the  newcomer  to  re- 
cover first. 

"  Oh  —  good  morn  —  good 
evening,  sir." 

Seeing  no  responsive  enthu- 
siasm whatever  gleam  in  the 
eyes  scanning  him,  his  tone 
became  less  effusive.  "I  was 
just  —  reporting  to  your  staff 
officer  that  we  had  the  range 
and  oould  drop  a  shell  or  two 
on  to  them.  I  thought  I'd — 
I  ought  to  let  you  know, 
sir." 

If  the  Commandant's  appear- 
ance was  bizarre,  that  of  the 
cheery  newcomer  did  not  show 
any  excess  of  punctilious  care. 
He  was  in  reality  the  Gunner 
subaltern  in  charge  of  the  two 
howitzers  on  Gun  Hill,  though 
his  connection  with  any  par- 
ticular corps  was  hardly  more 
obvious  than  his  rank.  In 
fact,  the  only  outward  sign  of 
it  was  the  small  turnip-shaped 
piece  of  cardboard  which, 


hanging  by  a  thread,  dangled 
upside    down    from    his    Held 
service     cap     like     the    drop- 
emerald  from  a  rajah's  turban. 
This,  to   one   who   knew,   was 
the  remains  of  the  rich  "wire 
lace  "  gold  grenade — the  proud 
badge  of  the  Koyal  Regiment 
— for   which    the  wearer    had 
paid  a  large  price  to  his  tailor, 
or  of  which,  if  manner  can  be 
taken  for  a  gauge  of  character, 
the   price   had  more   probably 
been  debited  to  his  small  ac- 
count.   In  a  "  British  Warm  " 
and    patched     breeches,    half- 
laced    boots    and    no    gaiters, 
with   the  one  flap  of   his   cap 
well  turned  down  over  his  ear, 
he  might,  but  for  the  cardboard 
sign  and  his  youthful  face,  have 
been  taken  for  anything  from  a 
conductor  of  a  gang  of  Kaffirs 
to  a  general. 

"Uraph!"  was  the  Com- 
mandant's reply. 

It  was  not  exactly  a  cordial 
reception  of  the  personal  report 
of  his  O.C.R.A.,  and  it  did 
not  lead  anywhere;  and  once 
again  was  the  oil  of  peace 
pumped  through  the  hose  of 
tact  on  to  troublous  waters. 
The  staff  interposed. 

"  This  is  the  officer  command- 
ing the  section  of  five  -  inch 
howitzers  on  Gun  Hill,  sir." 

"Ah!     Well,  Mr— er ' 

"  Greig-Usher,  sir." 
"  Mr  —  Gusher  —  don't  you 
think  you  had  better  go  back 
to  your  post  and  wait  there 
till  I  arrive  ?  Mind  you  don't 
fire  a  round  without  a  direct 
order  from  me." 

In  the  face  of  this  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  retire 
gracefully;  and  the  usually 
irrepressible  subaltern,  not 
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quite  oblivious  of  the  grin  of 
the  staff,  who  now  again  had 
his  baok  to  the  light,  added 
speed  to  the  grace  with  whioh 
he  vanished. 

"Probably  a  zealous  officer, 
but  impetuous  in  temperament 
and  somewhat  flippant  in  tone/1 
was  the  Commandant's  remark. 

"  Yes,  sir,  very  keen  young 
feller,"  replied  Aohates. 

Psychologically  the  staff- 
officer  and  the  youth  he  char- 
acterised as  "  young  feller " 
were  poles  apart.  The  former 
had  served  long  enough  to 
think  of  his  future,  and  suf- 
fered seniors  gladly.  The 
latter  youth  lived  entirely  for 
the  moment,  and  was  suffered 
by  seniors — but  not  gladly. 

In  another  moment  the  neck 
of  the  telephonist,  who  by  now 
was  again  fast  asleep,  might 
have  received,  morally,  the 
trampling  whioh  it  deserved 
had  not  a  drop  in  the  wind 
enabled  the  two  officers  to 
distinguish  the  sullen  note  of 
the  Martini  Maxims  of  the 
armoured  train.  The  sound 
was  particularly  loud. 

"  Things  seem  to  be  moving, 
Tyrrwhole,  in  this  direction 
too.  I'll  get  a  few  clothes  on 
before  matters  come  to  a  head. 
You  turn  out  the  garrison, 
pick  up  my  orderly  and  the 
bugler,  and  meet  me  at  my 
quarters  in  five  minutes.*' 

The  Colonel  disappeared  in 
the  darkness,  and  the  staff's 
lantern  wobbled  its  way  across 
towards  the  main  guard,  now 
quartered  in  the  ruins  of  the 
"  Kaffir  truck  "  store  of  Mr  Issy 
Blumbaumer.  That  worthy 
parasite  was  no  longer  adher- 
ing to  Jakhal's  YK-i ;  but  if 


alive  was  certain  to  be  doing 
"  bithneth  "  somewhere  in  the 
land  of  Ham  —  probably  ped- 
dling unripe  peaches  or  tinned 
rabbit  curry  to  a  half-starved 
soldiery.  Though  the  general 
use  of  bugles  had  by  now 
been  dropped,  they  were  still 
sounded  in  certain  garrisons 
where  concealment  was  out  of 
the  question,  and  in  two  min- 
utes there  floated  over  Jakhal's 
Vlei  the  notes  of  that  most 
mournful  and  sweetest  of  all 
calls  — "The  Assembly."  It 
was  caught  up  and  repeated 
in  one  or  two  of  the  outlying 
posts,  and  here  and  there  a 
light  flitted  about.  But  even 
now  there  was  no  bustle  and 
very  little  commotion,  since 
the  whole  garrison,  except  the 
small  reserve,  were  already  at 
their  posts,  under  arms. 

When  the  Commandant  and 
his  staff — now  increased  by 
one  orderly  and  one  bugler — 
reached  Oun  Hill,  the  former 
was  in  uniform  ;  but  he  had 
forgotten  to  change  the  "  fin- 
gering "  helmet  The  fact  did 
not  create  any  alarm  or  des- 
pondency ;  the  full  value  of 
tint  could  not  be  appreciated 
in  the  moonlight.  The  distant 
battle  was  still  proceeding 
merrily  with  varying  bouts  of 
activity,  and  the  flashes  of  the 
guns  could  be  seen  from  the 
summit  of  the  hill.  Most  of 
those  of  the  rifles  were  hidden 
by  the  undulations  of  the 
ground.  The  situation  had  not 
yet  been  cleared  up,  and  was 
as  difficult  as  it  was  tantalis- 
ing, for  the  fighting  remained 
stationary,  and  until  the 
enemy  were  driven  right  up 
to  the  defences  the  garrison 
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was  powerless.  In  vain  did 
the  eager  men  watoh  for  the 
proverbial  herd  of  maddened 
cattle  which,  driven  ahead  of 
the  flying  commando,  should 
endeavour  to  break  through 
the  network  of  iron.  Not  an 
ox,  not  a  horse,  not  a  desperate 
sheep  tried  even  to  smell  the 
barbed  wire,  let  alone  charge 
it ;  and  with  the  mystery 
deepened  the  general  disgust. 
The  Intelligence  and  Supply 
Officer  and  Provost  Marshal 
now  cautiously  approached  the 
Commandant  and  made  tenta- 
tive proposals  to  go  out  recon- 
noitring himself  or  to  take  out 
a  party  of  scouts  in  order  to 
find  out  exactly  what  was 
goiug  on.  But  he  met  with  no 
success.  The  chief  was  ada- 
mant in  his  refusal  of  permis- 
sion for  any  such  attempt.  And 
rightly  so.  Scouts  could  do  no 
more  than  discover  that  a  fight 
was  going  on  —  which  was 
already  known  ;  they  could  not 
tell  who  was  fighting  or  where. 
To  do  this  would  necessitate 
close  contact  which  might 
mean  capture  or  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  or  death 
at  the  hands  of  their  own  side. 
Besides,  so  long  as  it  was  dark, 
even  such  precise  intelligence 
would  not  help  the  troops  in 
Jakhal's  Vlei  two  miles  away. 
If  there  were  no  reasonable 
possibility  of  gaining  some 
definite  advantage  in  exchange, 
the  Colonel  was  not  going  to 
allow  more  lives  to  be  risked. 
And  so  it  came  about  that 
while  some  hundreds  of  Chris- 
tian men  were  spending  the 
bitter  night  in  the  actual 
attempt  to  kill  each  other, 
scores  of  others  were  cursing 


their  slowness  and  awaiting 
with  ghoulish  expectancy  the 
approach  of  their  own  chance. 

As  may  have  been  imagined, 
this  fever  of  impatience  to  a 
special  degree  possessed  the 
soul  of  the  O.C.R.A.  He  was 
not  one  of  your  strong,  silent 
men.  In  him,  indeed,  the  long- 
ing for  "  Kanonen  Futter  "  had 
by  now  become  intensified  till 
it  was  an  obsession  betraying 
the  impetuous  bloodthirstiness 
of  the  novice,  and  not  the 
cold,  calculating  touch  of  the 
artist  in  slaughter.  Though 
he  realised  that  the  guns  firing 
in  the  distance  were  probably 
those  on  an  armoured  train,  he 
gathered  that  the  enemy  must 
be  at  about  the  same  range, 
only  more  to  the  west,  and  had 
long  ago  prepared  for  instant 
action.  But  until  the  Com- 
mandant gave  the  word  he 
could  do  nothing.  There  were 
the  hostile  forces  gambolling 
and  taking  liberties  within 
easy  reach  of  his  monsters. 
And  here  was  this  stray  freak 
colonel  who  had  suddenly 
blown  into  Jakhal's  Vlei  from 
God -knows -where,  preventing 
his  seizing  the  chance  of  a 
lifetime.  The  man  was  not 
even  a  Gunner.  He  very  likely 
knew  all  about  hand-guns,  but 
how  could  he  realise  the  value 
of  the  intervention  of  the  Third 
Arm.  From  his  turn -out,  he 
was  probably  a  prehistoric 
"dug-out,"  a  "was-bird"  of 
"  weird  "  early  Victorian  ideas. 
Besides,  he  had  been  distinctly 
snuffy  when  approached,  and 
had  misnamed  his  O.C.B.A. 
foully.  What  was  the  Service 
coming  to  ? 

And  if  this  beardless  youth 
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was  dying  to  fire  off  a  shell 
in  earnest,  oan  he  be  censured  ? 
It  was,  at  bottom,  no  lust  for 
slaughter.  He  was  simply  keen. 
In  the  life  of  a  soldier  the 
ohauoe  of  the  "real  thing" 
ooinos — perhaps  onoe — perhaps 
never;  the  remainder  of  his  days 
are  spent  in  make-belief,  in  train- 
ing and  practice  for  the  event 
—den  Tag — which  may  never 
arrive.  In  other  walks  of  life 
a  man  exercises  his  trade  all 
the  time.  He  does  not  spend 
his  career  in  —  so  to  speak  — 
firing  off  blank  ammunition  or 
in  shooting  at  a  target.  Who 
oan  blame  a  desire  for  the 
"real  thing,"  or  professional 
zeal,  whether  it  be  that  of 
a  burglar,  a  Harley  Street 
appendix  -  hunter,  or  a  trainer 
of  blind  monkeys? 

Itching  to  approach  the 
Commandant  again,  Lieuten- 
ant Qreig  -  Usher  for  a  long 
time  fidgeted  backwards  and 
forwards  between  two  pits  on 
the  hill-top.  In  each  of  these 
a  few  silent  men  were  clotted 
round  a  pair  of  clumsy  wheels 
with  broad  shining  tyres,  from 
between  which  projected  sky- 
wards a  squat  howitzer.  At 
last  he  could  stand  the  sus- 
pense no  longer.  Besides,  being 
a  zealous  officer  of  some  initia- 
tive, he  was  determined.  In 
the  words  of  a  song  oozing  with 
music  -  hall  patriotism  which 
was  current  at  the  period,  he 
was  one  of  the  "Boys  of  the 
Bull-dog  Breed,"  and  an  india- 
rubber  bull -dog  at  that  But 
he  often  lost  from  want  of  tact 
what  he  might  have  gained 
by  pertinacity.  Screwing  up 
his  courage,  he  gradually  ap- 
proached the  figure  in  the  red 


bonnet,  and,  carefully  adjusting 
strength  to  distance,  or  rat 
charge  to  range,  managed  acci- 
dentally to  stumble  over  a  stone 
a  little  way  in  front  of  his 
chief.  He  clutched  his  foot  as 
if  in  pain  and  said  "Confound 
it ! "  loudly.  Then,  making  play 
to  recognise  for  the  first  time 
the  man  in  front  of  whom  he 
had  used  such  a  very  strong 
expression,  he  added :  "  Oh,  I 
beg  your  pardon,  air.  I  didn't 
see  you  were  so  close. "  So  far 
so  good,  but  his  next  words 
were  a  relapse. 

"Bit  tricky  walking  round 
among  these  beastly  stones  in 
the  moonlight,  eh,  what?  By 
the  way,  sir,  I  was  wrong  about 
the  range  to  their  guns.  It  is 
really  four  thousand  three  hun- 
dred, and  not  four  thou " 

"  Thanks,        Mr        Gusher, 

thanks "       Was    there  a 

malicious  twinkle  in  the  eye 
of  the  "Was-bird"  as  he  re- 
peated the  name,  or  was  it  a 
glint  of  moonlight  ?  —  "  but, 
you  don't  seem  to  realise  that 
they're  almost  certain  to  be 
our  own  guns  on  an  armoured 
train.  As  to  the  riflemen,  it 
would  be  criminal  to  shoot  at 
them  without  knowing  who 
they  are,  and  even  if  we  knew 
they  were  the  enemy,  it  woul<l 
be  worse  than  useless.  No, 
we  must  have  more  1 
thrown  upon  the  situation 
before  we " 

"  Quite,  sir,  quite.  Of  course 
that's  what  I  was  thinking," 
was  the  totally  untruthful 
reply.  "Four  thousand  is 
About  the  best  range  for  star- 
shell,  and  I  have  a  lot  here." 

"If  that's  what  you're  driv 
ing  at,  you  oan  burst  a  couple 
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of  star-shell  to  the  right  of  their 
guns,  though  I  doubt  whether 
it  will  be  the  slightest  use  at 
this  distance." 

The  subaltern  waited  no 
second  bidding.  With  a  thrill 
such  as  he  had  not  experienced 
since  as  a  cadet  he  had  roared 
out  the  executive  word  for 
firing  a  friction-tube  at  the 
half-yearly  inspection  at  "  The 
Shop,"  he  now  gave  the 
necessary  command.  There 
followed  a  subdued  clamour 
and  the  clanking  as  of  iron 
oven-doors  being  opened  and 
shut.  Then  silence. 
44  Number  one— fire  1 " 
With  a  roar  and  a  shriek 
the  shell  rumbled  up  into  the 
sky,  while  every  glass  on  the 
hill-top  was  directed  towards 
the  veld  to  the  right  of  the 
distant  guns.  The  landscape 
was  lit  up  in  a  ghostly  sheen, 


and  the  rails  on  the  visible 
stretches  of  line  glittered  as 
the  projectile  burst  into  a 
cloud  of  stars  which  floated 
downwards;  but  even  through 
the  best  glasses  nothing  could 
be  distinguished  of  the  enemy. 

The  second  howitzer  spoke, 
and  its  missile  burst  with  equal 
brilliancy  and  with  equally 
negative  result.  When  its 
last  star  had  faded  into 
nothingness,  the  moonlight 
seemed  to  have  grown  more 
watery  than  before,  the  dark- 
ness to  have  increased. 

The  din  of  battle  in  the  dis- 
tance continued,  varying  in 
intensity  but  never  quite  ceas- 
ing. There  was  nothing  for 
Jakhal's  Vlei  but  to  wait  for 
the  dawn,  or  the  enemy — which- 
ever should  come  first.  And 
right  profanely  did  Jakhal's 
Vlei  wait. 


IV. 

"  In  the  morning, 
In  the  morning  by  the  bright  light." 


To  return  to  the  scene  of 
carnage  at  the  front,  it  was 
not  until  the  sad  glimmer  in 
the  sky  heralded  the  approach 
of  another  day  that  a  halt  was 
called  to  the  slaughter  being 
carried  on  between  the  railway 
and  Lonely  Farm.  By  this 
time  the  firing  had  died  away 
completely  ;  but  an  uncomfort- 
able feeling  had  seized  the 
participants  on  our  side  that 
things  had  somehow  not  de- 
veloped properly,  for  no  enemy 
had  been  actually  seen.  The 
armoured  train,  which  had  been 
the  focus  of  so  much  brilliancy 
during  the  long  hours  of  dark- 


ness, now  sidled  towards  No. 
342£,  and  behind  it  slunk  a 
consort  which  had  puffed  up 
to  the  sound  of  the  guns 
during  the  night  and  right 
nobly  taken  its  share  in 
hurling  missiles  over  the  veld. 
It  is  not  easy  to  say  which  of 
these  two  collections  of  metal 
boxes  had  the  more  draggled 
appearance.  Clothed  entirely 
in  steel,  each  train  was  painted 
from  funnel-rim  to  coupling- 
bars  in  a  non-committal  neu- 
tral tint  almost  brutal  in  its 
suggestion  of  sheer  business. 
As  the  light  grew  stronger  the 
grey  bides  of  the  trucks  could 
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be  seen  to  be  mottled  with  the 
dark  stain  a  of  oil  and  streaked 
with  rust  like  the  plates  of 
a  cattle-boat  after  a  North 
Atlantic  voyage.  The  12- 
pounder  guns  peering  from 
behind  their  shields  and  the 
Union- Jacks  hanging  from  the 
gaffe  at  the  sterns  of  the  trains 
gave  them  almost  the  appear- 
ance of  slovenly  kept  ships  of 
war.  The  whole  outlook  was 
dismal.  Besides  the  two 
sinister  trains  there  was 
nothing  in  the  drab  landscape 
but  steel  rails,  barbed  -  wire 
fencing  and  entanglements, 
and  an  iron  blockhouse.  Truly 
has  pomp  and  panoply  departed 
from  warfare. 

Both  trains  drew  up  along- 
side the  blockhouse,  and  from 
one  of  Mother's  trucks,  almost 
squinting  from  lack  of  sleep 
and  the  headache  produced  by 
the  metallic  din  which  had 
assailed  his  ears  all  night,  de- 
scended a  dirty-looking  tramp 
clad  in  soiled  khaki.  When  he 
hailed  the  commander  of 
No.  312£,  however,  his  voioe 
proclaimed  that  he  was  the 
oflicer  commanding  the  train. 
Whilst  the  worthy  sergeant  was 
ponderously  climbing  through 
the  entanglement  in  obedience 
to  this  summons,  a  second  ruf- 
fian swung  himself  down  from 
the  hinder  train  and  joined  the 
first. 

It  was  the  fashion  at  this 
time  for  the  officers  on  board 
the  armour  trains  to  imitate 
their  comrades  of  the  Sister 
Service.  Not  only  was  the 
senior  of  them  known  as  the 
"Commodore  of  the  Fleet," 
but  the  sincere  form  of  flattery 
descended  down  to  tricks  of 


deportment  and  of  personal 
appearance.  The  military  men 
called  the  scarves  they  wore 
round  their  necks  "sweat  rags," 
which  they  imagined  to  be  a 
seamanlike  habit ;  and  since  it 
was  usually  impossible,  also 
contrary  to  regulation,  for 
them  to  be  clean  shaved,  they 
satisfied  themselves  with  trim- 
ming whatever  hair  they  could 
grow  on  their  faces  to  a  "  tor- 
pedo beard "  point.  On  the 
line  now,  also,  curious  ex- 
pressions such  as  "  Ay,  ay  1 " 
and  "Make  it  so,"  were  some- 
times heard.  This  inversion 
or  perversion,  however,  wag 
not  all  on  the  side  of  the  army, 
for  the  naval  officers  holding 
shore  billets  at  the  coast  ports 
for  lengthy  periods  gradually 
became  military  in  their  method 
of  life.  They  took  to  wearing 
khaki,  helmets  and  putties,  and 
in  many  other  ways  aped  the 
44  leather-neck." 

As  soon  as  the  sergeant 
arrived  alongside  he  was  knee- 
deep  in  questions  as  to  the 
strength  of  the  enemy,  and 
whether  any  of  them  had 
crossed  the  line,  &o.  But 
Mother's  commander  was  in  a 
hurry,  and  after  a  few  momenta' 
talk  he  swung  himself  up  into 
his  conning  tower. 

"  By  the  way,  any  casualties, 
sergeant?" 

44  None,  sir,  only  one  man 
slightly  burnt." 

"Well," continued  the  officer 
turning  to  his  brother  skipper, 
"as  the  wire's  out  I'll  just 
steam  up  to  Jakhal's  to  re- 
port, and  I'll  scout  the  line  as 
I  go.  Meanwhile  you'd  better 
lie  up  here  for  a  bit  and  keep 
your  weather  eye  lifting.  I 
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can't  make  head  or  tail  of  it ; 
but  the  veld  is  so  trioky  that  a 
whole  crowd  of  the  Brethren 
_:ay  be  lying  doggo  in  some 
hollow  waiting  to  make  a  rush 
when  we're  off  our  guard." 

"  Righto,"  said  the  other. 

Mother  very  soon  puffed  out 
of  sight.  The  sergeant  and 
the  skipper  left  behind  re- 
mained in  earnest  conversa- 
tion, an  object  of  interest  to 
the  many  pairs  of  poached  eyes 
peeping  through  slits  in  chilled 
steel  or  corrugated  iron.  The 
officer  had  just  thoughtfully 
given  instructions  for  a  pail 
of  boiling  water,  drawn  fresh 
and  oily  from  the  boiler  of  the 
locomotive,  to  be  taken  up  to 
the  blockhouse,  where  no  hot 
water  would  be  ready  for  some 
time,  when  he  happened  to 
look  steadily  at  the  Saveloy 
Hotel  He  rubbed  his  eyes 
and  gave  vent  to  an  expressive 
whistle. 

"  By  Jove,  sergeant,  your 
entrance  traverse  has  been 
knocked  about  a  bit.  It's  got 
a  hole  in  it  big  enough  for  a 
fox's  earth  I  Looks  as  if  they'd 
got  artillery  on  to  you.  I  didn't 
hear  any  guns."  Considering 
the  noise  that  his  own  scrap- 
iron  caravan  had  been  mak- 
ing, this  was  not  even  negative 
evidence. 

The  sergeant  gazed  with 
curiosity  at  the  iron  shield. 
There  was  the  hole  quite  visible 
and  as  large  as  life.  To  tell 
the  truth,  he  had  not  noticed  it 
himself  when  he  had  rushed  out 
in  the  semi-darkness,  but  he 
was  not  going  to  give  that 
away,  and  the  assumed  indif- 
ference in  his  voice  when  he 
spoke  was  a  direct  measure  of 
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the  pride  with  which  this  proof 
of  a  desperate  fight  inspired 
him.  "Oh,  that?  Yes,  we  got 
our  share  of  knocking  about, 
sir.  I  dessay  they  did  turn  a 
few  guns  and  pom-poms  on  to 
us — we  must  a'  been  worrying 
them  a  bit.  Not  that  it  made 
any  difference  to  us,  sir;  we 
were  too  busy  getting  a  bit  of 
our  own  back.  But  it  was 
'ottish  at  times!" 

His  listener  was  just  think- 
ing that  this  was  just  the  right 
sort  of  man  to  be  on  an  in- 
dependent job,  when  the  sentry 
of  the  armoured  train  an- 
nounced that  a  small  party  of 
mounted  men  was  approaching 
from  the  direction  from  which 
the  enemy  had  been  firing 
during  the  night.  It  needed 
but  a  glance  to  discover  that 
the  party  was  British.  At 
this  moment  the  whistle  of 
Mother  returning  from  Jakhal's 
Vlei  was  heard.  The  ser- 
geant now  thought  that  with 
all  this  force  present  he  might 
let  his  men  leave  their  lair  and, 
having  obtained  permission, 
shouted  out  to  his  detachment 
that  they  could  come  out  of  the 
house.  He  himself  stayed  by 
the  train  in  the  centre  of  things. 
He  wanted  to  hear  the  news. 

Outside  No.  342£  a  small 
crowd  of  peevish  soldiery 
gradually  collected,  and  began 
stamping  and  beating  their 
arms  across  their  chests,  for  it 
was  still  very  cold.  The  hot 
water  from  the  engine,  now 
slightly  more  coloured  and 
called  coffee,  was  served  out 
and  helped  to  restore  their 
circulation.  Some  of  the  men 
wandered  round  the  house 
examining  the  various  bullet- 
31 
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holes  in  the  outer  akin,  and 
when  one  found  a  hole  opposite 
where  he  had  been  standing, 
he  seemed  to  be  more  amused 
than  grateful  to  the  good 
shingle.  Most  of  the  detach- 
ment, however,  Private  Riley 
exoepted,  gathered  round  the 
entrance  shield.  This  shield, 
composed  of  the  same  materials 
as  the  walls  of  the  blockhouse, 
was  placed  immediately  in  front 
of  the  doorway  in  such  a 
position  that  men  could  enter 
by  going  round  it  on  either 
side,  but  no  bullets  could  be 
fired  directly  into  the  interior 
of  the  room.  Its  present  state, 
indeed,  had  excited  some  sur- 
prise an  soon  as  the  light  had 
grown  strong  enough  for  it  to 
be  seen.  From  about  the  level 
of  the  adjacent  loopholes  up- 
wards the  corrugated  iron  was 
perforated  with  scores  of  small 
holes  which  were  so  close  to- 
gether in  the  centre  that  they 
coalesced  into  one  large  gash. 
Through  this  the  shingle  from 
above  had  poured  out  into  a 
little  heap  on  the  ground. 

Nearly  all  the  men  had 
passed  some  remark  on  this 
rent  when  coming  out  of  the 
house,  but  some  of  the  more 
critical  were  not  satisfied  with 
such  a  casual  inspection.  They 
must  needs  examine  the  per- 
forations and  feel  their  edges. 
Naturally,  therefore,  it  was  not 
long  before  they  found  out  to 
their  surprise  that  whatever 
missiles  had  made  the  holes 
had  punched  them  from  the 
blockhouse  and  not  from  out- 
side. At  this  discovery  there 
was  much  sniggering  of  the 


nature  which  is  very  like  an 
unspoken  innuendo,  and  many 
were  the  repetitions  of  that 
expressive  word  "  Wot-o,"  with 
the  emphasis  on  the  last  syl- 
lable. At  last  Private  Jones— 
the  sentry  who  had  given  the 
alarm  on  the  previous  evening 
— stooped  and  smelt  the  cor- 
rugated iron.  He  then  coughed 
and  spat  expressively. 

"Violets?"  asked  a  sym- 
pathetic onlooker. 

"Cordite,  Cully,  cordite, 
strong  as  the  fouling  I  'aven't 
yet  cleaned  out  of  me  bundook.1 
Cordite — fruity  cordite — all  a 
blowin',  all  a  growin' ! "  he  con- 
tinued in  a  falsetto  coster- 
monger's  cry. 

There  was  a  general  laugh 
from  all  except  Riley,  who 
still  stood  aloof  from  the  glad 
throng.  The  detachment  had 
somehow  cheered  up  consider- 
ably since  the  damage  to  the 
shield  had  excited  its  interest. 
Soldiers  are  light-hearted  fel- 
lows and  easily  roused  to  mirth. 
After  more  unnecessary  cough- 
ing Jones  again  spoke  in  a 
casual  tone. 

"*Ow  many  packets  of  am- 
mernition  did  you  say  you'd 
fired  early  this  morning,  Pull- 
through,  that  time  the  sergeant 
giv'  us  the  larse  *  cease  fire* 
but  one — just  before  it  began 
to  get  light?" 

The  moody  marksman  did 
not  reply. 

"I  know,11  said  Inkpen,  "I 
made  a  note  of  it.  It  was 
forty-three  packets  then ;  and 
he  must  have  fired  a  tidy  few 
rounds  after  that." 

«  Yes— forty- three  it 


1  Soldier's  Hindustani  for  rifle. 
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and  the  rest.  'Owever,  fair's 
fair,  and  we'll  oall  it  forty- 
three  paokets  at  ten  rounds 
per.  Lemme  see  —  ten  times 
three  is  thirty  ;  ten  times  forty 
is  four  'underd.  Four  'underd 
and  thirty  I  make  it.  That 
right,  all?'' 

"That's  right." 

"Four  'underd  and  thirty 
rounds  of  good,  Mark  Five, 
Lee  -  En  field  ammernition  is 
what  you  loosed  off  larse  night, 
Number  two  two  ought  six 
ought  one,  Private  Orlbert 
Riley,  Marksman.  Have  you 
got  anything  to  say,  me  man  ?  " 
The  last  words  were  a  very 
fair  imitation  of  a  well-known 
phrase  of  the  colonel  command- 
ing the  battalion — the  aforesaid 
Lobster. 

Before  the  culprit  had  time 
to  reply  there  was  a  diversion, 
but  not  a  welcome  one.  A 
shout  came  from  Riley 'a  loop- 
hole, and  a  rifle  was  pro- 
truded and  slewed  round  till 
it  was  pointed  at  the  rent 
in  the  screen,  its  foresight  not 
three  feet  from  it.  The  shouter 
continued — 

"Why,  Pull-through,  you're 
a  butcher,  an  'oly  Terror.  From 
this  loophole  I  can  see  the 
bleedin'  bodies  of  all  them  pore 
snipers  you  done  in.  Scores  of 
'em !  And  that  close,  too,  I 
can  almost  touch  'em  with  me 
muzzle." 

"Any  aasvogele?"  inquired 
Jones,  who  had  been  told  of 
Riley 's  taunt  of  the  previous 
evening. 

Again  was  Riley  the  only 
man  who  neither  spoke  nor 
made  sound  of  merriment.  He 
had  evidently  done  his  talking 
during  the  night. 


"Good  old  Orlbert!  So 
they  told  orf  a  special  squad  of 
snipers  to  pick  orf  our  marks- 
man, and  he  done  in  the  lot  ? 
Oh  dear!" 

"Very  satisfactory,  me  man! 
Must  have  got  an  inner  every 
time.  Not  so  bad  at  that  dis- 
tance. What  did  you  make  the 
range — two  foot?  And  how 
much  did  you  allow  for  wind  ? 
That  sort  of  shooting  don't 
give  them  a  chance.  It's 
nothing  but  dirty  murder !  " 

"It's  just  as  well,"  said  the 
thoughtful  Baker,  "that  we 
can't  all  of  us  be  marksmen. 
There  wouldn't  be  many  blook- 
'ouses  left  in  Africa.  Real 
good  shooting  is  a  bit  of  a 
lukshury." 

The  men,  now  exceedingly 
cheerful,  were  so  interested  in 
baiting  their  wretched  com- 
rade that,  excepting  the  sentry, 
they  had  not  noticed  that  a 
party  of  mounted  men  had 
joined  the  stationary  train,  that 
Mother  had  returned,  and  that 
a  heated  conference  had  been 
going  on  for  some  minutes  be- 
tween half  a  dozen  officers 
near  the  railway.  And  they 
were  quite  unaware  that  the 
sergeant — thunder  on  his  brow 
— was  even  now  savagely 
striding  towards  them.  His 
first  words  dispelled  gaiety; 
there  was  no  trace  of  the  satis- 
fied victor  in  them. 

"  Now  then,  you  men,  get  a 
move  on.  Jones,  you're  *  for 
it.' ".' 

"What  for  am  I  for  it?" 

"  Givin'  a  false  alarm.  The 
Commandant  Jakhal's  coming 
up  to  go  into  this  business  in 
a  minute." 

For  the  first  time  this  morn- 
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ing  Riley  chuckled.  To  take 
pleasure  in  another's  discom- 
fiture is  not  a  nioe  trait,  but  it 
was  one  of  his.  Perhaps  there 
was  in  this  oase  some  slight 
justification. 

"  False  alarm  ?  "  said  the  in- 
jured Jones;  "Ws  been  firing 
at  us  all  night  then  ?  " 

"  Never  you  mind,'1  was  the 
sergeant's  disgusted  answer — 
he  had  already  taken  hi*  medi- 
oine  for  having  sent  up  the 
rockets,  down  below.  He  then 
proceeded  with  sublime  incon- 
sequence  to  blurt  out  the  in- 
formation which  he  could  no 
longer  bottle  up. 

"  Who's  been  shootin'  at  us  ? 
Why,  one  of  them  blarsted  new 
mounted  crowds  that  don't 
know  enough  to  oome  in  out  of 
the  rain.  Got  in  front  of  the 
driving  line.  Blows  in  upon 
us  just  about  dark,  and  never 
sends  ahead  to  warn  us  nor 
anyone  else.  They've  just  dis- 
covered that  the  Boers  hid 
theirselves,  and  broke  back  and 
got  out  of  it  the  night  before 
last.  There  isn't  one  within 
fifty  miles." 

"Was  any  of  them  hurt? 
Ain't  Riley  killed  anybody?" 
said  Jones.  It  was  not  en- 
tirely malioe  on  his  part,  nor 
was  it  entirely  a  kind  hope 
that  no  one  had  been  killed. 
When  one  has  been  shooting 
all  night,  almost  the  first  mental 
query  is  whether  anything  has 
been  hit. 

"Not  a  man,  worse  lack," 
growled  the  non-com.  He  did 
not  mean  it.  He  was  only  very 
sore.  "  There,  that's  enough  of 
it  You  gave  the  alarm,  Jones, 
and  you're  " 

He  ceased  talking  as  if  his 


voioe  was  controlled  by  an 
automatic  out-out,  and  stalked 
up  to  the  door -shield,  the 
damage  of  which  he  now  saw  at 
close  quarters  for  the  first  time. 
He  stared  at  It,  then  at  the 
loophole  —  the  marksman's 
loophole.  He  examined  the 
shield  from  outside,  from  inside, 
felt  the  holes  and,  finally,  as 
Jones  had  done,  smelt  them. 
And  he  had  been  talking  big  to 
that  officer  of  the  armoured 
train  about  guns,  pom-poms, 
and  a  hot  time!  He  gasped, 
then  glared  speechless  at  Riley. 

The  sound  of  approaching 
voices  showed  that  the  officers 
were  coming  up  towards  the 
house.  The  sergeant  bad  to 
make  up  his  mind  what  to  do. 
Even  had  he  wished  to  screen 
the  culprit,  which  he  did  not, 
or  the  crime,  which  he  did,  he 
could  not  conceal  the  gaping 
chasm  in  the  corrugated  iron. 
It  were  best  at  any  sacrifice  to 
himself — or  another — to  uphold 
discipline.  Again  he  glared  at 
Riley,  on  the  point  of  making 
him  a  prisoner,  but  uncertain 
as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the 
crime  he  had  committed. 
With  inspecting  officers  so 
close,  to  confine  a  man  with- 
out any  definite  charge  ready 
would  be  fatal. 

Good  soldier  as  he  was,  the 
sergeant  was  not  too  well 
versed  in  what  was  required 
by  the  Manual  of  Military  Law 
and  the  Rules  of  Procedure. 
Indeed  it  was  hardly  fair  that 
a  man  in  his  position  should 
have  to  compete  with  such 
matters  at  a  moment  of  emerg- 
ency. It  was  one  of  those  oc- 
casions when  a  soldier's  work 
could  really  have  been  done 
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better  by  a  lawyer.  Through 
his  mind  there  flashed  the 
words  Mutiny,  Sedition,  Insub- 
ordination, Conduct  to  the 
Prejudice. — At  last  he  had  it. 
Riley  had  been  guilty  of  two 
proper  recognised  crimes.  He 
had  both  lost  by  neglect 
ammunition  and  had  wilfully 
injured  public  property,  to 
wit,  shields,  entrance,  block- 
house, o-iron  and  shingle  one  ! 
Though  the  perspiration  was 
streaming  down  it,  the  ser- 
geant's brow  cleared  consider- 
ably, and  he  regarded  the 
culprit  somewhat  less  severely. 
After  all,  a  mistake  was  a 
mistake,  and  all  of  us  are  liable 
to  them.  It  seemed  a  bit  hard, 
he  thought,  as  he  gazed  on  the 
rather  sulky  and  altogether 
dejected  face  of  the  marks- 
man. He  started  to  speak  in 
a  more  kindly  tone — 

"Riley—      "  then  paused. 

Unluckily    for    the    private, 


the  visitors  were  now  quite 
close  behind  the  house,  and  the 
following  words,  pronounced  in 
courteous  accents,  were  quite 
audible. 

"By  the  way,  what  was  it 
you  mentioned  about  guns  hav- 
ing been  used  against  you  ?  " 

The  voice  that  replied  was 
that  of  the  skipper  of  the 
second  train,  "Oh,  the  N.C.O. 
in  charge,  sir,  was  under  the 
firm  impression  that  the  block- 
house had  been  hit  by  a  shell." 

The  sergeant  winced  and  his 
kindly  glance  crystallised  into 
a  gleam.  And  as  the  cortege, 
consisting  of  the  Commandant 
Jakhal's  Vlei,  his  staff,  the 
commanders  of  both  armoured 
trains,  and  three  depressed 
mounted  officers  on  foot, 
brought  up  by  a  shivering  wet 
mangy  dog,  appeared  round  the 
entanglement,  the  clarion  voice 
of  duty  rang  out, 

"  — you're  a  prisoner  !  " 
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IN    QUEST    OF  A    CURB. — IL 
WE   QO   TO    DEVONSHIRE. 

WHEN  I  had   recovered  to  brothers  at   the  early  age  of 

some  extent  from  the  long  and  five    ran    away    to    look,  but 

serious   illness  which   followed  finding   the  mysterious  world 

upon  my  first  ill-fated  quest  for  too  big  and  alarming,  he  re- 

a  cure,  it  was  to  find  myself  turned  before  any  one  missed 

almost  in  a  new  world.     Cir-  him    and     in     time    for    tea. 

oumstanoes  had  severed  our  con-  Possibly   it  was    hunger  that 

neotionwith  the  Highlands, and  chased  him  home,  for  he  told 

for  a  time  our  home  was  any-  us  afterwards    that   the  only 

where  and  nowhere.    When  we  thing  he  had  taken  with  him 

"  flitted "  from    our   Northern  into  the  waste  was  a  cake  of 

fastnesses  I  was  still  so  muoh  of  soap.    Why  he  chose  this  as  his 

an  invalid  as  to  be  very  muoh  a  sole  support  for  a  pilgrimage 

passive  agent.     Like  the  furni-  he  could  not  clearly  recollect, 

ture,  I  was  removed  from  one  The  world  lay  before  me  now, 

abode  to  another.     This  sounds  mysterious  as    the  untravelled 

probably  a  more  gloomy  affair  mountain  -  land   of    my    child- 

than  it  was  in  reality,  for  in  hood.    True,  I  had  not  thought 

truth,  despite  the  loss  of  health  to  explore  it  in  a  bath-chair, 

and  the  breaking  of  many  old  but  one  can  seldom  get  what 

ties,    there   was   muoh   in    the  one  wants  precisely  as  one  first 

prospect    that    opened    before  wanted  it,  and  it  is  something 

me   that   appealed    to   my  in-  to  have  our  dreams  oome  true, 

corrigible   love    of    adventure,  even  with  a  few  disadvantages 

Doctors   insisted   upon  a  resi-  attached   to  them.     If  I   had 

dence  in  a  warmer  climate,  or  changed,  the  world   had    not. 

rather,  not  so  muoh  upon  one  It  was  still  my  oyster.     Per- 

plaoe  of  residence  as  upon  many,  haps  in  setting  out  to  open  it 

I  was  to  have  changes  of  air  the  most  serious  drawback  to 

and    scene   at    not    infrequent  the  romance  of  the  undertaking 

intervals,  and  all  the  efforts  of  was  the  invalid's  necessity  for 

my  family  were  bent  upon  the  method  and  arrangement   The 

fulfilment  of  these  directions.  true  romance  of  the  road  has 

I  had  always  longed  to  see  something  haphazard  about  it. 

the  world  since  the  far-away  The  happy  wanderer  sets  out 

nursery  days,  when  the  lonely  when  he  will  and  halts  when 

stretch  of  hills  rolling  away  to  the    spirit    moves     him.     He 

distant    Bens   lured   me  as   I  should      travel    on    foot     for 

regarded   it  from    behind  our  choice,  and   be  in  bondage  to 

Highland   Manse.     There  was  no  time-table.    He  should  go 

no  road  leading  that  way.     No  forward   always  into   the  un- 

one  lived  over  there.     To  what  known,  so  that  when  distant 

did  one  oome  if  one  went  on  spires   rise    upon  his  view   he 

and  on  into  that  brown  heather-  should  be  under  the  delightful 

clad    wilderness?     One   of  my  necessity    of     inquiring    what 
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city  he  is  approaching.  Such 
joyous  faring-forth  is  impos- 
sible when  one  must  consider 
cold  and  fatigue  and  the 
oomfort  or  discomfort  of  one's 
lodging. 

Yet    even    when    hampered 
thus,    much    may    be    accom- 
plished.      To   begin   with,   we 
explored  guide-books — we,  this 
time  meaning  not  Cathal  and 
I,  as  on   a   former   happy-go- 
lucky  journey,  but  my  mother 
and    myself.      My    room    was 
strewn  with  the  literature  of 
travel.      We   talked   in  Conti- 
nents, and  I  grew  learned  in 
health-resorts.      I   discovered, 
to  my  satisfaction,  that  a  short 
residence  in  the  dry  and  salu- 
brious olimate  of  half  a  hundred 
favoured  spots  soon  dissipated 
all  traces  of  the  most  obstinate 
rheumatism,   and   it   remained 
but  to  choose  the  precise  place 
in   which   this    happy   miracle 
should  take  place.     After  wan- 
dering in   imagination   among 
the  palms  of   the  Riviera  and 
the    pyramids    of    Egypt    we 
came  to  practical  realities,  and 
decided  on  a  certain  town  on 
the  southern  coast  of  Devon- 
shire,  to    me    as    unknown   a 
land  as  any.      After  that  we 
bought  a  copy  of  'The  Lady,' 
scanned    the    columns    headed 
"Change  of  Air,"  and  discovered 
that  a  lady  in  the  desired  town, 
with  a  house  on  high  ground 
and    a    large    garden,   wanted 
paying  guests.  Well,  we  wanted 
the  house  on  high  ground  and 
the  large  garden,  and  at  sunset 
on  an  April  evening  we  found 
ourselves  really   and   truly  in 
Devonshire,    approaching    our 
destination  by  a  railway  line 
that  runs  below  high,  crumbling 
cliffs  along  the  edge  of  the  sea 


— so  much  on  the  edge,  indeed, 
that  on  stormy  days  the  train 
runs  through  showers  of  spray. 
We  looked  eagerly  from  the 
carriage  windows  and  were  not 
disappointed.       The    sea    was 
very  blue,  the  grass  very  green, 
the  cliffs  very  red.     The  train 
flashed  out  of  one  little  tunnel 
in  the  rook  and  into  another. 
Primroses    and    white   clumps 
of  some  seaside  flower  seemed 
promises  of  a  warmer  olimate 
than   we    had    left    behind    in 
Scotland.     The  Parson  and  the 
Clerk,  two  wicked  Anglicans  of 
long  ago,  who  were  turned  into 
red  sandstone  figures  for  their 
dark  deeds,  and  are  doomed  to 
stand    in    the    sea  below    the 
cliffs  of  the  headland  till  the 
waves    wear    them    and    their 
sins    away,    nodded    to    us    as 
we  passed — or  was  it  we  who 
nodded  to    them  ?      Before  we 
could    settle   the  question    we 
had   arrived,    and    soon   found 
ourselves  in  a  cab,  setting  out 
in  quest  of  that  house  on  high 
ground    in     a     large     garden. 
The   town    to   which    we    had 
come  is  built  partly  on  the  bay 
and  partly  on  steep  hills   be- 
hind.     Our    cab    climbed    up 
and  up,  between  green  hedges 
sheltering     houses    overgrown 
with  foliage  and  half-shrouded 
in  trees.      Higher  and   higher 
we     went,    till      the     "  high 
ground"   became    a    certainty 
indeed.      We    had    hoped    to 
be     outside     the     town,     and 
outside    the     town    we    went. 
The  sun  had  set  and  the  even- 
ing was  growing  grey  and  dim. 
We   left    the   town   altogether 
behind,     and     drove    between 
fields   with   here   and   there   a 
house  set  in  grounds,  and  finally 
we  stopped  at  the  gate   of   a 
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garden  that  seemed  in  iU  hearing  innumerable  birds  sing- 
vague  outlines  most  attractive  ing  their  exultant  spring  song, 
of  them  all  There  was  a  fra-  or  watching  the  peacock  (for 
grant  scent  of  flowers,  lights  the  establishment  boasted  a 
in  windows,  some  one  welcomed  peacock)  spread  his  gorgeous 
us  with  kindly  words,  and  our  tail  in  the  sun.  Now  and  then 
journey  was  over.  would  come  the  distant  roll 
Next  day,  sitting  in  a  summer-  of  guns,  and  we  would  see 
house  in  a  garden  glowing  with  a  faint  puff  of  smoke  rise  from 
colour  and  looking  down  over  the  destroyer  in  the  bay  aa 
rolling  hills  and  valleys  dotted  her  crew  busied  themselves 
with  trees  rapidly  growing  with  torpedo-practice, 
green,  we  congratulated  our-  We  had  come  to  a  quiet 
selves  and  thought  of  poor  house  and  a  quiet  life.  Houses 
dear,  cold,  backward  Scotland,  take  an  atmosphere  from  the 
In  that  otherwise  incomparable  person  or  persons  who  preside 
country  of  ours  one  could  not  over  them.  Here  calm  reigned 
at  this  time  of  the  year  have  and  gentleness  —  a  quiet  not 
a  garden  like  this.  The  house  merely  physical  but  spiritual 
was  built  on  a  terrace  flaming  I  should  like  to  send  weary, 
with  scarlet  anemones,  and  world  •  worn,  buffeted  folk  to 
below  this  terrace  the  ground  my  Devonshire  garden.  I 
sloped  steeply  downhill  First  think  they  would  grow  hale 
came  a  croquet  lawn,  then  a  there  not  in  body  only.  We 
steep  bank  gay  with  innumer-  were  not  a  large  household, 
able  flowers,  then  a  lawn  and,  though  people  came  and 
dotted  over  with  lilac-bushes,  went  occasionally,  we  settled 
white  and  yellow  broom,  and  down  as  the  days  went  on 
small  cedar-trees ;  then  oame  a  to  a  wonderful  homelikeness. 
high  green  hedge  and  a  fish-  Gathered  from  far  distant 
pond,  and  below  these  a  kitchen-  parts  of  the  country,  with  far 
garden  running  down  to  a  different  modes  of  life  be- 
oopse  which  in  turn  lost  itself  hind  us,  we  were  for  the 
in  the  depths  of  a  valley  far  time  being  a  little  family, 
beyond  and  below  my  ken.  We  had  our  little  pleasantries, 
The  spring  was  not  all  that  too  small  to  be  amusing 
spring  should  be.  All  over  to  the  outside  world  —  our 
the  country  it  was  a  backward,  trifling  interests  of  the  day 
gauche,  uncertain,  and  some-  and  the  hour.  I  have  never 
what  ill-humoured  spring:  we  wondered  at  the  strange  sud- 
grumbled  in  Devonshire  as  den  intimacy  between  people 
people  will  grumble  every-  who  are  akin  in  mind  or  heart 
where,  and  yet  despite  all  or  spirit  to  one  another,  but 
drawbacks  there  was  seldom  a  the  nearness  between  people 
day  we  could  not  sit  in  the  who  can  never  draw  nearer 
summer-house  or  lie  out  on  has  often  surprised  me.  We 
deck-chairs  in  the  shelter  of  had  come  together  apparently 
the  trees  on  the  lower  lawn,  by  accident ;  the  stream  of  life 
basking  in  the  warmth,  breath-  in  each  of  us  ran  too  deep  to 
ing  the  scent  of  wallflower,  be  easily  discerned,  yet  on  the 
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surface  we  had  become  a  family 
— a  family  of  kindly  strangers. 
We  had,  as  I  have  said,  our 
little  pleasantries,  we  have  also 
kindly  memories  not  soon  to 
be  forgotten.  For  a  few  days 
we  had  a  pair  of  young  lovers 
in  the  household,  and  their 
little  ways  provided  a  per- 
petual fund  of  kindly  amuse- 
ment. They  explored  the 
country  far  and  near,  and  by 
a  curious  series  of  accidents 
were  invariably  late  for  meals. 
One  evening,  a  few  minutes  to 
dinner  -  time,  after  they  had 
had  an  unusually  flagrant 
record  for  the  other  meals  of 
the  day,  an  anxious  relative 
pursued  them  into  the  lanes 
with  the  dinner-bell.  She  suc- 
ceeded in  tracking  a  pair  of 
lovers,  but  not  the  ones  she 
sought.  Yet  nothing  daunted, 
and  no  doubt  on  the  principle 
of  setting  a  thief  to  catch  a 
thief,  she  charged  this  rustic 
couple  with  a  message  for  her 
truants.  They  set  off  eagerly 
upon  the  chase,  but  were  prob- 
ably too  much  absorbed  in 
their  own  affairs  to  pursue  it 
very  far,  and  our  young  folks 
turned  up  more  than  usually 
abashed  when  dinner  was  well 
under  weigh.  They  have 
crossed  the  seas  since  then  to 
a  distant  land,  but  however 
far  they  wander,  and  however 
strange  and  novel  the  route  of 
their  lives  may  be,  I  think 
they  will  not  soon  forget  the 
warm  spring  evening,  the  little 
company  of  friendly  strangers, 
the  light-hearted  tinkle  of  a 
dinner-bell  in  the  sweet-scented 
Devonshire  lanes. 

But  my  experiences  of 
Devonshire  were  not  wholly 
confined  to  the  bounds  of  the 


house  and  garden.  There  were 
expeditions  in  a  bath -chair, 
and  there  was  a  phaeton  that 
one  hired  at  astonishingly 
cheap  rates  to  drive  one  about 
the  lanes  and  over  the  moor. 
The  moor  was  an  offshoot  of 
the  great  Dartmoor,  a  bare 
brown  waste  that  recalled 
parts  of  our  own  Scottish  High- 
lands, though  there  were  no 
great  Bens  like  ours,  and 
though  the  sudden  dips  into 
fertile  richly  wooded  valleys 
transported  one  southwards  in 
a  moment.  On  the  heights  of 
it  stood  an  old  watch  -  tower, 
straight  and  tall  and  lonely, 
like  some  sentinel  of  the  waste, 
and  commanding  a  wide  view 
over  a  great  expanse  of  coun- 
try to  the  sea.  Martello  towers 
these  ancient  eyries  of  Dart- 
moor are  called,  aud  long  ago 
lonely  watchers  inhabited 
them,  and  from  their  heights 
searched  the  distant  sea  for 
traces  of  an  invading  enemy. 
Later  their  successors  swept 
the  moor  with  their  glasses  lest 
some  poor  wretch  escaping 
from  Dartmoor  prison  might 
be  hiding  from  their  pitiless 
eyes  in  the  folds  of  Mother 
Nature's  gown  —  and  now 
some  gentleman  of  leisure  has 
renovated  and  furnished  the 
grim  stone  sentry-box,  and 
occasionally  escaping  from  the 
fetters  of  town  life  inhabits  it 
for  a  little,  like  some  Teufels- 
drookh  of  the  silent  moor.  He 
should  meet  the  pixies  of  the 
country  up  there,  for  Devon- 
shire is  as  haunted  a  corner  of 
the  world  as  our  own  High- 
lands. The  stout  sturdy  lad 
of  fourteen  or  thereabouts  who 
drove  my  bath- chair  told  us 
that  fairy  tales  were  his  fav- 
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ourite  reading, — but  he  was 
too  silent  a  youth  to  favour 
us  with  any  fairy  lore.  The 
house  in  which  we  lived  was 
too  new  to  be  enchanted — we 
were  only  saved  from  being 
hopelessly  modern  by  the  faot 
that  the  well  from  which  we  got 
our  water  was  discovered  by  a 
water-diviner.  Here  one  sent 
for  the  water-diviner  as  natur- 
ally as  in  other  circumstances 
one  sends  for  the  carpenter  or 
the  plumber.  True,  the  man 
who  did  the  work  seemed  to 
think  he  had  no  mysterious 
power.  "Nine  men  out  of  a 
dozen  "  (I  think  that  was  the 
proportion)  "have  it,"  he  told 
our  hostess  as  she  accompanied 
him  over  the  ground.  "  You 
oau  do  it  either  with  a  twig 
or  with  the  mainspring  of  a 
watch — but  it  takes  it  out  of 
you  a  lot,  and  I  am  giving  it 
up."  What  he  did  was  not 
so  easily  explained,  however. 
Our  friend  told  us  that  when 
he  indicated  the  spot  at  which 
water  was  to  be  dug  for,  his 
hands  trembled  as  the  twig 
turned  in  them,  and  the  per- 
spiration stood  on  his  forehead 
as  if  he  had  done  hard  manual 
labour.  There  were  many 
springs  of  water  on  the 
ground,  but  although  all  those 
hitherto  tried  had  proved  to 
have  an  insufficient  volume  of 
water  for  the  purpose  required, 
this  one  gave  an  abundant 
supply,  and  was  discovered  at 
the  exact  depth  mentioned  by 
the  diviner. 

But  if  Devonshire  did  not 
confide  to  the  stranger  any 
instance  save  this  of  its  un- 
canny lore,  it  has  abundance 
of  beauty  and  charm  to  bestow 
upon  its  most  casual  guest. 


There  was  no  end  to  the  delight 
of  its  wonderful  tangled  lanes. 
We  dived  deep  into  the  heart 
of  them  one  day  in  a  hunt  for 
a  real  old  ancient  village  we 
knew  to  be  somewhere  in  our 
neighbourhood.  We  went  in  a 
little  phaeton  accompanied  by 
the  pair  of  lovers  already 
mentioned.  They  drove  us  by 
turns,  and  succeeded  in  gaily 
jeopardising  our  lives  more 
than  once  as  we  threaded  our 
way  through  lanes  so  narrow 
that  one  carefully  avoided  the 
consideration  of  what  would 
happen  if  we  met  another 
vehicle,  and  so  steep  that  they 
seemed  to  be  endeavouring  to 
go  as  near  as  a  road  may  to  the 
perpendicular.  High  hedges 
rich  in  spring  greenery  and 
gay  with  blossom  pressed  upon 
us  on  either  side,  and  trees  of 
all  sorts  and  shapes  pressed 
upon  the  hedges.  The  sun  was 
warm  and  the  air  sweet  with 
the  scent  of  hawthorn.  Now 
and  then  barred  wooden  gates 
broke  the  line  of  the  hedges 
and  showed  glimpses  of  rich 
pastures,  where  soft-eyed  cattle 
stood  knee -deep  in  the  lush 
grass.  On  the  black  bars  of 
every  gate  for  miles  around  a 
word  or  text  from  Scripture 
was  written  in  large  letters  of 
white  chalk.  The  writer  of 
these  texts  must  have  been  in- 
defatigable, for  the  chalking 
was  always  fresh,  and  take 
what  road  we  might  he  had 
always  been  there  before  us. 
People  said  it  was  a  pity.  The 
English  are  shy  of  having  their 
religion  thrust  upon  them  by 
the  wayside.  The  Calvaries 
of  Roman  Catholic  countries 
would  embarrass  them.  It  was 
an  un  -  English  passion  that 
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moved  this  obscure  evangelist 
to  haunt  the  lanes  of  his 
countryside  and  scatter  sacred 
words  broadcast,  "Lest  we 
forget."  And  as  we  thought 
of  these  and  other  things  and 
saw  blue  sky  through  green 
branches  and  fell  deeper  in  love 
with  Devonshire,  our  village 
seemed  to  elude  us  like  a  Will-o'- 
the-wisp,  and  we  plunged  into 
hollows  that  might  have  been 
the  deep  wells  from  which  the 
giants  of  ancient  times  drew 
their  water,  and  climbed  out  of 
them  again  in  a  manner  that 
did  infinite  credit  to  the 
patience  and  surefootedness  of 
our  pony.  Of  course,  in  the 
end  we  found  our  village.  The 
lane  turned  of  a  sudden  into 
the  steepest  little  street  one 
would  wish  to  see,  and  the 
hedges  into  the  quaintest  old 
houses  capped  with  black 
thatch  and  studded  with  lat- 
ticed windows  that  seemed  to 
be  stuck  in  anyhow  and  every- 
where under  the  deep  over- 
hanging eaves.  Creepers  grew 
everywhere,  and  gave  touches 
of  colour  to  the  whitewashed 
walls  under  the  sombre  roofs. 
Half-way  down  the  street 
stood  the  village  inn,  and  there 
we  stopped  and  had  tea  at 
little  green  tables  on  a  stone 
terrace.  The  kindest  old  lady 
brought  it  out  to  us  —  no 
paltry  "cup  in  our  hands," 
but  a  regular  Devonshire 
spread  —  home  -  made  bread, 
home-made  cakes,  home-made 
jams,  Devonshire  cream  in  a 
great  glass  bowl.  It  was  a 
feast  fit  for  a  king.  We  sat 
in  great  content  at  the  green 
tables  and  felt  as  if  we  were  in 
foreign  lands.  I  think  only  one 
person  passed  up  the  street 


while  we  sat  there — a  postman 
going  his  rounds.  A  few  doors 
away  a  couple  of  old  women 
sat  outside  knitting :  it  was 
all  like  a  picture.  When  we 
went  away  the  mistress  of  the 
inn  brought  out  a  bunch  of 
sweet-peas,  "  the  first  of  the 
season,"  for  "the invalid  lady." 
I  hardly  knew  myself  yet  by 
the  appellation,  but  the  condi- 
tion has  its  compensations  in 
this  kindly  world. 

We  passed  something 
strangely  out  of  keeping  with 
all  this  on  our  way  home  in 
the  half  dusk.  It  was  a  house 
that  must  have  had  a  tragic 
history.  It  stood  embowered 
in  trees  in  a  garden  that  had 
evidently  once  been  beautiful, 
but  that  was  now  a  wild  mass 
of  weed  and  tangled  shrub. 
The  paths,  overgrown  with 
green  grass  and  straggling 
bushes,  could  hardly  be  dis- 
tinguished. The  house  was 
almost  roofless  —  one  saw 
crumbling  walls  and  bare 
rafters  and  broken  cross-beams. 
Did  one  go  near  and  look 
through  the  windows  one  could 
see  household  gear  and  plenish- 
ing mouldering  into  decay. 
The  rain  had  poured  down 
upon  soft  carpets  and  dainty 
furniture — the  storm  had  made 
havoc  with  pitiful  things,  that 
had  once  been  treasured  by 
their  owners.  There  was  some- 
thing terrible  and  painful  in 
the  thought  of  these  furnished 
upper  rooms  lying  open  now 
to  the  sky.  We  never  knew 
the  story  of  the  place.  It  had 
stood  for  many  years  as  we 
now  saw  it.  There  had  been 
some  tragedy  of  sorrow  and 
shame,  and  the  doors  had  been 
looked  one  day  long  ago  and 
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the  house  abandoned  for  ever. 
It  was  said  that  some  one  had 
been  known  to  oome  and  stand 
in  the  garden  and  gaze  upon 
the  ruin  that  was  being  made, 
and  then  go  away  again  leav- 
ing Time  to  do  its  worst.  We 
were  glad  to  leave  it  behind, 
and  drive  through  an  avenue 


of  blossoming  chestnut-trees  to- 
wards the  sunset.  Already  a 
thiok  white  mist  was  spreading 
over  the  sea.  It  was  well  to 
be  indoors.  Our  companions 
wondered  if  it  would  blot  out 
the  comet  that  on  clear  even- 
ings was  to  be  seen  in  the 
western  sky. 


A  VEGETARIAN  SANATORIUM. 


After  we  left  the  Highlands 
and  before  we  set  out  on  our 
travels  into  England  and  else- 
where, we  had  for  a  time  a 
most  entertaining  old  servant. 
She  came  to  us  plainly  in  need 
of  employment,  for  her  gar- 
ments were  a  rusty  black  and 
her  luggage  conspicuously 
small.  She  was  an  ancient 
dame,  dim-sighted  and  worn- 
looking,  hut  she  professed  a 
considerable  knowledge  of  cook- 
ing, and  as  we  had  suffered 
much  from  a  lack  of  this  in 
recent  occupants  of  our 
kitchen,  we  engaged  her.  She 
had  her  faults,  like  most  of  us, 
but  she  must  at  least  at  one 
time  have  known  something  of 
the  culinary  art;  she  was  a 
kindly  soul,  and  her  conver- 
sation was  never  dull.  We 
heard  much  of  her  former 
glories  in  the  kitchens  of  the 
great,  and  if  in  the  forget- 
fulness  of  age  she  let  the  roast 
burn  to  a  cinder,  she  was 
always  ready  with  sauces  and 
gravies  to  make  up  for  it,  and 
was  never  under  any  circum- 
stances put  out.  Had  she  not 
cooked  for  Sir  Somebody  of 
Somewhere  when  "sixty  of 
the  highest  in  the  land  "  sat 
down  at  his  table  every  day 
of  the  year.  It  sounded  like 


old  baronial  days  to  listen  to 
her. 

But  it  was  Janet's  comfort 
to  the  invalid  that  I  was  about 
to  record,  for  its  applicability 
will  be  found  to  be  universal. 

"You  must  just  be  like  a 
young  lady  I  had  once,"  she 
told  me.  "  Such  a  sweet  young 
lady  she  was,  my  dear,  but  she 
began  to  get  blind.  Well,  she 
went  to  London  to  the  great 
doctors  there,  but  they  could 
do  nothing  at  all  in  the  world 
for  her,  and  she  got  quite 
blind."  She  paused  and  looked 
at  me.  "Dear  me,  Janet," 
said  I,  "that  was  very  sad." 
"  Wasn't  it  indeed  sad  ?  "  she 
went  on  impressively.  "But 
she  was  a  brave  young  lady. 
She  just  made  up  her  mind  at 
once  and  learned  the  deaf  and 
dumb  alphabet." 

I  was  surprised.  "  The  deaf 
and  dumb  alphabet !  Was  she 
deaf  and  dumb,  then  ? "  I 
asked. 

"No,  no,  my  dear,  she  was 
blind,"  said  Janet  cheerfully 
and  conclusively. 

A  little  reflection  convinced 
me  that  my  old  friend  waa 
confusing  the  Braille  charac- 
ters with  the  deaf  and  dumb 
alphabet,  but  I  thought  the 
counsel  as  applied  to  my  hob- 
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bling  steps  delightful.  Not 
being  content,  however,  with 
making  up  my  mind  and  learn- 
ing the  language  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  I  experimented  for 
a  time  upon  a  vegetarian  oure 
for  rheumatism,  and  found  my- 
self on  a  certain  winter's  day 
driving  up  to  the  door  of  a 
kind  of  sanatorium  devoted  to 
this  treatment. 

Not  to  be  too  precise  in  the 
location  of  the  place,  it  was 
somewhere  in  the  North  of 
England,  and  was  a  rather  im- 
posing building  of  grey  stone 
set  upon  the  edge  of  a  pine 
wood.  Inside,  things  looked 
bright  and  comfortable.  There 
were  cosy  lounges  in  the  rooms, 
and  great  log -fires  burning 
everywhere.  Despite  this  I 
felt  rather  strange  and  forlorn 
to  begin  with,  and  I  remember 
that  I  plunged  straightway 
into  a  book  by  way  of  refuge 
from  a  strange  place  and 
strange  people.  Dinner  brought 
me  in  contact  with  the  latter, 
and  initiated  me  at  once  into 
the  mysteries  of  "The  Diet." 
I  found  myself  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  earnest  enthusiasm 
that  seemed  more  appropriate 
to  a  religion  than  to  a  method 
of  feeding.  We  were  informed 
of  the  number  of  grains  of 
nourishment  contained  in  each 
of  the  dainty  dishes  set  before 
us,  and  every  now  and  then 
some  one  rose  from  his  or  her 
place  at  table  and  solemnly 
weighed  bread  or  cheese  or  nuts 
in  a  scale,  commenting  mean- 
time in  happy  tones  on  the 
amount  of  these  they  were 
now  able  to  "  get  in  "  during 
the  day.  Any  one  unable  to 
eat  his  "quantities"  was  ten- 
derly commiserated.  Butcher- 


meat  was  referred  to  with 
horror  by  those  firmly  estab- 
lished in  the  faith,  and  tea  and 
coffee  were  taboo.  One  gath- 
ered that  not  only  would 
rheumatism  and  kindred  bodily 
ills  disappear  for  ever  under  the 
new  diet,  but  that  fallen  human 
nature  would  be  completely  re- 
formed by  it. 

"  What  made  you  go  in  for 

'The  Diet,'  Mr ?"  I  heard 

a  lady  ask  her  neighbour.  "  A 
desire  for  the  highest,  madam," 
he  replied  with  perfect  seri- 
ousness. 

Such  a  spirit  is  catching,  and 
I  had  not  been  many  days  an 
inmate  of  the  Sanatorium  be- 
fore I  too  saw  visions  of  a 
rejuvenated  earth,  whose  in- 
habitants were  never  ill  because 
they  lived  on  bread  and  cheese 
and  apples  and  nuts  and  milk, 
and  never  starving,  because 
such  food  was  so  cheap  that 
there  would  always  be  abund- 
ance of  it  to  go  round.  How 
easy  for  the  working-man  to 
rear  his  hungry  family  upon 
lentils.  And  then,  after  all  the 
self-discipline  involved  in  such 
simple  and  Spartan  fare,  how 
natural  to  expect  humanity  to 
be  good.  Alcohol  was  taboo 
on  "The  Diet."  Teetotalism 
was  a  part,  though  but  a  small 
part,  of  the  propaganda. 

In  all  seriousness,  however, 
"The  Diet"  had  its  triumphs. 
We  had  among  us  an  old 
gentleman  of  eighty,  who  a 
few  years  before  had  been  so 
crippled  by  rheumatism  that 
he  could  hardly  totter  across 
his  room.  Now  his  portrait 
might  have  adorned  a  vege- 
tarian advertisement,  and  come 
rain  come  storm  he  walked  his 
eight  miles  every  day  of  his 
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life.  There  was  a  young  fellow 
who  oame  occasionally  for  a 
week-end  to  see  how  his  invalid 
mother  was  doing,  and  who 
from  being  a  wretchedly  deli- 
oate  lad  had  become  on  "The 
Diet "  strong  and  energetic 
and  able  for  the  responsibilities 
of  a  great  business  enterprise 
— a  marvel  to  the  doctors  who 
had  physicked  him  for  years  to 
no  purpose.  There  was,  too,  at 
the  time  I  arrived,  an  elderly 
lady  whom  one  pitied  more  than 
all  the  rheumatic  patients  how- 
ever crippled  they  might  be. 
She  had  been  a  teacher,  and 
had  held  good  posts  in  her 
profession  till  overwork  had 
led  to  a  nervous  breakdown, 
from  which  she  had  never 
wholly  recovered.  A  terrible 
depression  gripped  her,  so  that 
it  hurt  one  to  look  at  her  and 
see  the  constant  misery  in  her 
face.  She  could  not  read  or 
write  or  work  for  any  length 
of  time,  and  wandered  about 
like  a  poor  melancholy  ghost. 
I  taught  her  some  games  of  pa- 
tience one  night,  and  her  effort 
to  enjoy  them  was  a  little  sad  to 
look  at.  She  had  spent  all  her 
savings  in  trying  to  get  cured, 
and  now  as  a  sort  of  forlorn 
hope  some  friends  who  believed 
in  -Tli-  Diet"  had  sent  her 
here  for  six  weeks,  I  think  it 
was.  At  the  end  of  the  time 
she  left  us,  very  oast  down  and 
no  better,  and  I  for  one  thought 
the  treatment  had  been  but  a 
Will-o'-the-wisp  for  the  poor, 
burdened  lady.  Than  one  day, 
some  weeks  afterwards,  I  was 
sitting  reading  in  the  drawing- 
room  when  she  appeared  in  the 
doorway,  her  eyes  sparkling 
and  her  lips  smiling.  There 
were  newcomers  in  the  room, 


strangers  to  her,  and  she 
oame  over  to  where  I  sat  and 
told  me  in  a  low  voice  that 
she  was  well  again.  She  said 
that  all  of  a  sudden  one  day 
a  cloud  seemed  to  lift  off  her 
mind  and  spirit,  and  the  world 
was  worth  living  in  again.  It 
was  a  pleasure  to  see  her  and 
to  hear  her,  and  know  that  she 
was  fit  for  work  again  and 
need  not  fear  the  grim  wolf 
at  the  door.  And  it  was  all 
"  The  Diet,"  the  blessed  "  Diet," 
she  declared. 

There  were  others  who  sang 
"The  Diet's"  praises  for  the 
same  reason. 

"I  used  to  be  afraid  to  be 
alone  with  a  razor,"  one 
stalwart  man  declared  re- 
peatedly. "But  since  I  went 
on  'The  Diet'  I'm  not  afraid 
of  any  responsibility.  Why, 
I  married  my  wife  and  bought 
a  property  both  in  the  same 
week."  It  was  exactly  like 
listening  to  advertisements  of 
a  quack  medicine,  but  it  was 
something  to  see  the  enthusi- 
astic patients  walking  about 
before  one's  eyes,  living  trophies 
of  this  new  panacea  for  all 
the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to. 
"Do  you  think  it  will  cure 
me?"  I  asked  the  doctor. 
"  Of  course  it  will,  if  you  stick 
to  it,"  he  told  me.  I  smiled 
at  the  idea  of  not  sticking  to 
it.  It  was  an  excellent  diet! 
We  had  a  cook  who  served  up 
delectable  dishes,  surely  suffi- 
cient to  reconcile  even  a  gour- 
mand to  the  sacrifice  of  such 
ordinary  things  as  butcher 
meat  and  tea.  "There  is  no 
danger  of  my  not  sticking  to 
it,"  I  declared,  and  when  I 
heard  of  former  visitors  to  the 
Sanatorium  that  they  had  gone 
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back  to  the  flesh  -  pots  of 
Egypt,  I  fear  I  scorned  them 
for  weak  and  unstable  souls. 
Well,  one  lives  and  learns ! 
For  the  moment  I  was  prepared 
to  be  enthusiastic,  and  these 
apostles  of  a  new  faith  inter- 
ested me  immensely.  We  had 
the  most  strangely  diverse 
company  gathered  round  our 
vegetarian  board  —  people  of 
different  ranks  in  society  and 
of  the  most  extraordinarily 
varied  creeds.  We  had  Bud- 
dhists, Theosophists,  passion- 
ately convinced  Agnostics, 
Socialists,  and  followers  of 
Tolstoi  and  of  the  Rev.  R.  J. 
Campbell.  One  delightful  old 
Scotsman,  brought  up,  I 
fancy,  like  myself  on  porridge 
and  the  Shorter  Catechism, 
used  to  talk  to  me  occasionally 
as  though  we  were  two  sane 
mortals  in  a  mad  world.  He 
was  a  strict  Sabbatarian,  and 
knew  all  about  the  Scottish 
Church  Case.  To  the  benighted 
Buddhists  around  us  the  names 
of  Free  and  Wee  Free  and 
Legal  Free  and  United  Free 
were  alike  unknown,  and  it 
was  pleasant  in  that  alien 
land  to  hear  my  countryman 
abuse  the  party  to  which  I  had 
the  honour  to  belong. 

A  quality  that  seemed  to 
belong  to  all  our  enthusiasts 
was  sincerity.  I  heard  strange 
creeds  professed  by  people  who 
were  clearly  prepared  to  sac- 
rifice much  to  them.  "The 
Diet  plus  the  teachings  of 
Tolstoi  would  save  the  world," 
said  one  man  who  had  given 
up  much  to  the  earnest  propa- 
gation of  both  these  gospels. 
A  Socialist,  who  had  put  a 
considerable  part  of  his  capital 
into  building  improved  houses 


for  the  slum  dwellers,  had  a 
rare  passion  for  his  kind,  and 
seemed  to  have  an  infinite 
patience  for  the  poor.  They 
worked  havoc  with  his  fine 
model  buildings,  and  kept 
coals  in  the  baths  with  which 
he  had  supplied  them,  but  he 
was  nothing  daunted.  He 
thought  the  Christian  faith 
the  most  dangerous  of  errors, 
yet  he  himself  reminded  one 
at  times  of  the  Good  Samari- 
tan. Perhaps  he  was  what  a 
friend  of  mine  calls  a  sub- 
conscious Christian.  One  of 
our  most  interesting  guests 
came  to  recruit  after  prison. 
She  was  a  well-known  militant 
Suffragette,  and  I  had  associ- 
ated her  name  with  all  sorts 
of  wild  warfare  with  police- 
men, and  I  know  not  what  of 
stone-throwing  and  window- 
breaking.  To  my  amazement 
she  proved  to  be  white-haired 
and  sweet -faced;  a  frail  old 
lady,  with  a  worn  look  and 
brave  eyes.  I  heard  that  she 
had  given  up  a  beautiful 
country  house  in  her  old  age 
to  go  and  live  among  the 
London  poor,  and  spend  her 
strength  and  substance  for  the 
women-workers  of  the  slums. 
Some  one  referred  rather 
slightingly  to  "The  Cause" 
one  day  in  her  presence,  and 
I  saw  her  laces  quiver  and 
her  old  delicate  hands  tremble 
as  ahe  spoke  with  studied 
gentleness  in  its  defence. 
Looking  at  her,  and  remem- 
bering her  militant  record,  I 
could  not  but  sympathise  with 
the  old  professor  who,  hearing 
some  startling  story  of  a  lady 
he  admired,  and  being  asked 
by  one  of  his  students  if  he 
thought  such  conduct  "lady- 
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like,"  replied  loyally:  "It  IB 
sufficient  to  make  it  ladylike, 
young  man,  that  a  lady  did 
it."  If  beautiful,  gentle,  old 
ladies  find  themselves  driven 
to  throw  stones,  I  said  to  my- 
self in  a  heat  of  admiration, 
surely  some  one  should  be  at 
hand  to  pick  them  respectfully 
up  again!  Surely  all  white- 
haired  grandmammas  should 
have  votes  if  they  want 
theml  Surely,  if  nothing 
else  can  be  done,  the  present 
franchise  should  be  made 
transferable,  like  some  sorts  of 
tickets,  so  that  chivalrous 
politicians  might  hand  votes 
to  dear  old  ladies,  as  they 
might  offer  seats  in  a  tramoar. 
Free,  gratis,  and  for  nothing, 
I  would  present  to  the  Govern- 
ment this  solution  of  a  difficult 
problem.  How  graceful  an 
element  it  would  introduce  into 
the  political  arena  1  How  much, 
much  safer  than  adult  suffrage 
would  it  be!  How  sweetly 
"Please,  take  mine,"  would 
fall  upon  the  public  ear! 

People  came  and  went  in 
the  Vegetarian  Sanatorium. 
Sometimes  we  were  a  small, 
quiet  company ;  sometimes, 
and  especially  for  week-ends, 
the  big  house  would  be  full. 
Once  we  had  the  place  packed 
for  a  lecture  on  "The  Diet" 
by  a  smart  Society  lady,  who 
was  one  of  its  most  fervent 
apostles.  We  had  an  influx 
of  visitors  that  day  from  the 
neighbouring  town.  Coffee 
that  wasn't  coffee,  and  cocoa 
that  wasn't  cocoa,  were  served 
in  the  entrance  -  hall.  De- 
licious cakes  compensated  for 
the  absence  of  tea,  and  there 
was  an  exhibition  of  vege- 
tarian foods  that  looked  con- 


vincingly delicious.  The  lec- 
turer painted  the  horrid  nature 
of  a  meat  diet,  and  unfolded 
its  dire  results  to  the  human 
frame  with  such  eloquence 
that  quite  a  number  of  ladies 
went  home  and  ordered  vege- 
tarian dinners  for  that  very 
evening.  We  heard  afterwards 
that  there  had  been  not  a  little 
unpleasantness  in  some  happy 
homes  when  hungry  husbands 
found  themselves  confronted 
by  these  unexpected  repasts  I 
For  myself  the  time  came, 
alas!  when  I  deserted  basely 
from  the  new  doctrines.  At 
first  all  went  happily,  and  I 
actually  got  well  enough  to 
go  for  two  or  three  little 
bicycle  rides  and  to  walk 
more  than  a  mile  a-day ;  but 
this  happy  state  of  affairs  did 
not  last  long.  I  began  slowly 
but  surely  to  loathe  the  sight 
of  any  portion  of  "  The  Diet," 
and  when  after  many  months 
of  struggle  I  gave  it  up  for 
good  and  all,  the  only  articles 
of  food  I  could  be  induced 
to  eat  were  beefsteaks  and 
mutton-chops.  Perforce  I  was 
a  renegade.  I  think  that,  per- 
haps, if  I  had  gone  much  more 
slowly,  and  had  taken  a  year 
instead  of  a  few  weeks  to 
change  my  diet,  things  might 
have  been  different ;  but  I  do 
not  know,  since  what  is  one 
man's  meat  is  another  man's 
poison.  People  who  get  cured 
of  rheumatism  or  anything  else 
by  this  vegetarian  method  are 
people  who  not  only  like  it, 
but  who  go  on  liking  it  in 
its  simplest  form,  and  who  can 
sit  down  happily  to  endless 
repasts  of  bread  and  milk  and 
cheese  and  fruit.  The  old 
gentleman  of  eighty  who 
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walked  eight  miles  a-day  bad 
developed  a  magnificent  ap- 
petite, I  remember.  Like  many 
other  exponents  of  the  system 
he  took  but  two  meals  a-day, 
one  at  nine  or  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing and  the  other  at  seven  at 
night.  It  was  a  heartsome 
sight  to  see  him  eat  the 
second.  When  the  servant 
offered  him  a  choice  of  dishes, 
he  usually  ohose  them  all,  and 
cleared  plate  after  plate  in  a 
manner  truly  astonishing. 

As  time  went  on  I  had  greater 
sympathy  with  a  more  ascetic 
development  of  one  side  of  the 
treatment,  which  was  inclined 
to  prescribe  no  meals  at  all 
for  a  considerable  period.  I 
heard  of  people  who  had  fasted 
forty  days  without  any  diffi- 
culty* g°mg  on  with  their 
business  almost  all  the  time 
and  feeling  quite  well  and 
happy.  They  were  all  in 
America  these  people,  how- 
ever, and  Americans  are  al- 
ways equal  to  big  undertak- 
ings. I  saw  their  photographs 
and  read  well  -  authenticated 
accounts  of  their  cures  from 
quite  a  number  of  things. 
One  or  two  died,  but  not 
many.  People  die  under  all 
treatments,  no  doubt,  but  I 
fancy  faith  had  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  keeping  these 
American  enthusiasts  alive. 
I  imagine  that  in  ordinary 
circumstances  the  mortality 
after  the  second  week  or  so 
would  be  likely  to  be  heavy. 

Another  sidelight  on  vege- 
tarianism was  supplied  to  me 
about  this  time  by  a  curious 
old  gentleman  whom  I  met  at 
a  tea-party.  He  was,  I  believe, 
a  theosophist,  but  quite  apart 
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from  his  creed  he  appeared  dis- 
tinctly odd.  He  had  pale-blue 
eyes  and  long  white  hair.  He 
said  he  ate  no  meat,  and  I  told 
him  that  I  ate  none  either. 
;<That  is  well,"  said  he.  "It 
is  a  horrible  thing  to  eat  ani- 
mal flesh,  for,  you  know,  one 
becomes  like  what  one  eats." 
I  considered  that,  and  asked 
whether  he  thought  it  better 
to  become  like  a  cabbage  than 
to  become  like  a  sheep.  He 
thought  a  cabbage  preferable. 
"Although,"  he  added  thought- 
fully,  "cabbages  have  karma, 
you  know."  Thinking  that 
over,  I  found  myself  embarked 
on  a  train  of  strange  reflec- 
tions. Karma,  I  understand, 
has  to  do  with  the  transmigra- 
tion of  souls.  The  old  gentle- 
man evidently  thought  that 
one  might  not  only  become  like 
a  cabbage  in  this  life,  but  actu- 
ally become  a  cabbage  in  the  next, 
so  that  one's  future  considered 
from  his  point  of  view  would 
depend  on  what  sort  of  a  cab- 
bage one  was.  This  seemed  to 
lead  to  strange  things.  A  good 
kind  sheep  I  could  imagine,  but 
the  moral  quality  attaching  to 
a  cabbage  puzzled  me.  I  have 
recently  heard  from  a  mission- 
ary friend  of  a  tribe  of  West 
African  savages  who  seem  to 
share  the  old  gentleman's  views, 
for  when  a  man  is  wise  and 
good  among  them,  they  kill 
and  eat  him,  so  that  they  may 
become  possessed  of  his  much- 
admired  spirit.  Popularity  has 
its  disadvantages  in  that  tribe, 
and  there  is  little  inducement 
to  be  wise  and  good.  Were  I 
a  sage  in  West  Africa,  I  should 
be  a  preacher  of  the  strictest 
vegetarianism. 
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HOCKEN    AND    HUNKEN 
A  TALE  OF  TROY. 

BY  "Q." 
CHAPTER  V. — A  TESTIMONIAL. 


CAPTAIN  CAI'S  sea-chest  had 
been  conveyed  to  the  Ship  Inn, 
Trafalgar  Square  (so  called — 
as  the  landlord,  Mr  Oke,  will 
inform  you — after  the  famous 
battle  of  that  name),  and  there 
he  designed  to  lodge  while  his 
friend  and  he  furnished  their 
new  quarters. 

His  bed,  a  four- poster,  was 
luxurious  indeed  after  his  old 
bunk  in  the  Hannah  Hoo,  and 
he  betook  himself  to  it  early. 
Yet  he  did  not  sleep  well. 
For  some  while  sleep  was  for- 
bidden by  a  confusion  of  voices 
in  the  bar-parlour  downstairs  ; 
then,  after  a  brief  lull,  the 
same  voices  started  exchang- 
ing good-nights  in  the  square 
without ;  and  finally,  when  the 
rest  had  dispersed,  two  belated 
townsmen  lingered  in  private 
conversation,  now  walking  a 
few  paces  to  and  fro  on  the 
cobbles,  but  ever  returning 
to  anchorage  under  a  street 
lamp  beneath  his  window.  By- 
and-by  the  town  lamplighter 
came  along,  turned  off  the  gas- 
jet  and  wished  the  two  gossips 
good -night,  adding  that  the 
weather  was  extraordinary  for 
the  time  of  year  ;  but  still  they 
lingered.  Captain  Cai,  worried 
by  the  murmur  of  their  voices, 
climbed  out  of  bed  to  close  the 


window.  His  hand  was  out- 
stretched to  do  so  when, 
through  the  open  sash,  he 
caught  a  few  articulate  words 
— a  fragment  of  a  sentence. 

Said  one^— speaking  low  but 
earnestly — "  If  I  should  survive 
my  wife,  as  I  hope  to  do " 

Unwilling  to  play  the  eaves- 
dropper, or  to  startle  them  by 
shutting  the  window,  Captain 
Cai  very  delicately  withdrew, 
climbed  back  into  bed,  and 
drew  the  edge  of  the  bedclothes 
over  his  ear.  Soon  he  was 
asleep ;  but,  even  as  he  dropped 
off,  the  absurd  phrase  wove 
itself  into  the  midnight  chime 
from  the  church  tower  and 
passed  on  to  weave  itself 
into  his  dreams  and  vex  them. 
"If  I  should  survive  my 

wife In  his  dreams  he 

was  back  in  Troy,  indeed,  and 
yet  among  foreigners.  They 
spoke  in  English,  too ;  but  they 
oon versed  with  one  another, 
not  with  him,  as  though  he 
might  overhear  but  could  not 
be  expected  to  understand. 
One  dream — merely  ludicrous 
when  he  awoke  and  recalled 
it  —  gave  him  real  distress 
while  it  lasted.  In  it  he  saw 
half  a  dozen  townsmen — Bar- 
ber Toy,  Landlord  Oke,  the 
Quaymaster,  and  Mr  Philp 
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among  them — gathered  around 
the  mound  of  sand  on  the 
Quay,  solemnly  playing  a 
child's  game  with  his  tall  hat. 
Mr  Philp  took  it  from  the 
Quay  master's  head,  trans- 
ferred it  to  his  own,  and, 
lifting  it  by  the  brim,  said 
reverently,  "If  I  should  sur- 
vive my  wife,"  &c.,  to  pass 
it  on  to  the  barber,  who  reoited 
the  same  formula  to  the  same 
ritual.  In  the  middle  of  the 
sandheap  was  a  pit,  whioh 
appeared  to  be  somebody's 
grave ;  and  somewhere  in  the 
background,  on  the  far  side 
of  the  pit,  stood  Mrs  Bosenna 
and  Tabb's  girl  together,  the 
one  watohing  with  a  queer 
smile,  while  the  other  kept 
repeating,  "  He's  going  to  hell. 
He  couldn't  change  his  habits, 
and  it's  high  time  the  Quay 
was  improved." 

From  the  vision  Captain  Cai 
awoke  in  a  sweat,  and  though 
the  rest  of  the  night  yielded 
none  so  terrifying,  his  sleep 
was  fitful  and  unre freshing. 
The  return  of  day  brought 
with  it  a  sense  of  oppression, 
of  a  load  on  his  mind,  of  a  task 
to  be  performed. 

Ah,  yes !  —  he  must  pay  a 
call  on  Mrs  Bosenna.  She 
had  as  good  as  engaged  him 
by  a  promise,  and,  moreover, 
there  was  her  cuff  to  be  re- 
turned. .  .  .  Well,  the  visit 
must  be  paid  this  morning. 
'Bias  would  be  arriving  by 
the  afternoon  train;  and, 
apart  from  that,  when  you've 
a  daunting  job  that  cannot  be 
escaped,  the  wise  course  is  to 
play  the  man  and  get  it  over. 

Still,  he  oould  not  well  pre- 
sent himself  at  Rilla  Farm 


before  eleven  o'clock — say  half- 
past  eleven  —  or  noon  even. 
No,  that  would  be  too  late; 
might  suggest  a  hint  of  stay- 
ing  to  dinner — whioh  God  for- 
bid !  He  resolved  upon  eleven. 

He  grudged  to  lose  the  latter 
half  of  the  morning;  for  the 
gardens — his  and  Hunken's — 
had  yet  to  be  explored,  and 
the  rainwater  cisterns  in  rear 
of  the  houses,  and  the  back 
premises  generally,  and  the 
patches  where  the  cabbages 
grew.  Also  (confound  the 
woman!)  he  oould  well  have 
spent  an  hour  or  two  about 
the  streets  and  the  Quay, 
renewing  old  acquaintance. 
The  whole  town  had  heard  of 
his  return,  and  there  were 
scores  of  folk  to  remember 
him  and  bid  him  welcome. 
They  would  chase  away  this 
feeling  of  forlornness,  of  being 
an  alien.  .  .  .  Strange  that, 
wide  awake  though  he  was,  it 
should  continue  to  haunt  him  ! 

But  Troy,  on  all  save  market 
mornings,  is  a  slug-a-bed  town  ; 
and  even  at  nine  o'clock,  when 
he  issued  forth  after  an  im- 
patient breakfast,  the  streets 
wore  an  unkempt,  unready, 
unsociable  air.  Housewives 
were  still  beating  mats,  shop- 
boys  washing  down  windows ; 
ash-buckets  stood  in  the  gutter- 
ways,  by  door  and  ope,  await- 
ing the  scavenger. 

"  These  people  want  a  Day- 
light Saving  Bill,"  thought 
Captain  Cai,  and  somewhat 
disconsolately  wheeled  about, 
setting  his  face  for  the  Rope 
Walk.  Here  his  spirits  sen- 
sibly revived.  There  had  been 
rain  in  the  night,  but  the  wind 
had  flown  to  the  northward, 
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and  the  sun  was  already  scat- 
tering the  clouds  with  promise 
of  a  fine  day.  Cleansing  airs 
played  between  the  houses,  the 
line  of  ash-buckets  grew  sparser, 
and  the  buckets — for  he  had 
encountered  the  scavenger's 
cart  on  the  slope  of  the  hill 
— were  empty  now,  albeit  their 
owners  showed  no  hurry  to 
fetch  them  indoors. 

A  row  of  houses — all  erected 
since  his  young  days  —  still 
blocked  the  view  of  the  har- 
bour. But  just  beyond  them, 
where  a  roadway  led  down  to 
the  ferry,  the  exquisite  scene 
broke  upon  him — the  harbour 
entrance,  with  the  antique 
castles  pretending  to  guard 
it ;  the  vessels  (his  own 
amongst  them)  in  the  land- 
locked anchorage ;  the  open 
sea  beyond,  violet  blue  to  the 
morning  under  a  steady  off- 
shore breeze ;  white  gulls  flash- 
ing aloft,  and,  in  the  offing,  a 
pair  of  gannets  hunting  above 
the  waters. 

Captain  Cai  took  no  truck 
(as  he  would  have  said)  in  the 
beauties  of  nature ;  but  here 
was  a  scene  he  understood,  and 
he  began  to  feel  at  home  again. 
He  halted,  rested  his  elbows  on 
a  low  wall  and  watched  the 
gannets  at  their  evolutions — 
the  poise,  the  terrific  dive,  the 
splash  clearly  visible  at  more 
than  a  mile's  distance.  The 
wall  on  which  he  leaned  over- 
hung a  trim  garden,  gay  with 
scentless  flowers  such  as  tulips 
and  late  daffodils,  and  yet 
odorous  —  for  early  April  has 
a  few  days  during  which  the 
uncurling  leaf  has  all  the  frag- 
rance of  blossom :  and  this  was 
such  a  day,  lustrous  from  a 


bath  of  rain.  To  our  un in- 
structed seaman  the  K- 
seemed  to  exhale  from  the 
tulips  ;  it  recalled  his  attention 
from  the  gannets,  and  he  drew 
in  deep  breaths  of  it,  pondering 
the  parterres  of  Kaiserskroon 
and  Duohesse  de  Parme — bold 
scarlet  splashed  with  yellow — 
of  golden  Chrysoloras,  of  rosy 
white  Cottage  Maids.  Un- 
knowing it,  he  had  a  sense  of 
beauty,  and  he  decided  that 
horticulture,  for  a  leisured 
man,  was  well  worth  a  trial. 

"  That's  the  best  of  living 
ashore,"  he  told  himself.  "A 
man  can  choose  what  hobby 
he  will  and,  if  he  don't  like  it, 
pick  up  another." 

He  climbed  the  hill  briskly, 
to  view  his  own  garden  and 
take  stock  of  its  possibilities. 
.  .  .  The  roses  planted  by  Mrs 
Bosenna  had  scarcely  flagged 
at  all,  thanks  to  the  night's 
rain.  Around  them  and  to 
right  and  left  along  the  border 
under  the  walls  of  the  two  first 
terraces,  green  shoots  were 
pushing  up  from  the  soil — 
sword-like  spikes  of  iris,  red 
noses  of  peonies,  green  fingers 
of  lupins.  Into  what  flowers 
these  various  shootlets  would 
expand  Captain  Cai  knew  no 
more  than  Adam,  first  of  gar- 
deners. He  would  consult 
some  knowledgable  person — no, 
not  Mrs  Bosenua  —  and  label 
them  "as  per  instructions": 
or,  stay  1  'Bias  Hunken  had 
a  weakness  for  small  wagers. 
Here  was  material  for  a  long 
summer  game,  more  deliberate 
even  than  draughts ;  to  buy  a 
botanical  book  and  with  its 
help  back  one's  fancy,  flower 
or  colour.  A  capital  game :  no 
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doubt  (thought  Captain  Cai) 
quite  commonly  played  among 
landsmen  possessing  gardens. 

At  this  point  he  made  a  dis- 
covery he  had  missed  in  the 
dusk  overnight.  His  eyes  fell  on 
a  flat-topped  felt-oovered  roof, 
almost  level  with  his  feet  and 
half-hidden  between  two  bushes 
(the  one  a  myrtle,  the  other  a 
mock-orange  ;  but  he  knew  no 
such  distinctions).  There  was 
yet  a  third  terrace,  then ;  and 
on  this  third  terrace — yes,  by 
the  Lord,  a  summer-house  fit 
for  a  king !  glass-fronted,  with 
sliding  sashes;  match-boarded 
within,  fitted  with  racks  and 
shelves  for  garden  tools  ;  with 
ample  room  for  chairs  and  a 
table  at  which  two  could  sup 
and  square  their  elbows.  Such 
a  view,  moreover!  It  swept 
the  whole  harbour.  .  .  . 

Captain  Cai's  first  impulse 
was  to  search  around  for  a  rack 
whereon  to  stow  a  telescope  : 
his  next,  to  run  to  the  party- 
wall  and  hoist  himself  high 
enough  to  scan  his  friend's 
garden. 

Yes  !  'Bias,  too,  had  a  sum- 
mer-house ;  not  precisely  simi- 
lar in  shape,  however.  Its 
roof  was  a  lean  -  to,  and  its 
frontage  narrower ;  but  of  this 
Captain  Cai  could  not  be  sure. 
He  was  short  of  stature,  and 
with  toes  digging  into  the 
crevices  of  the  wall  and  hands 
clutching  at  its  coping  he  could 
take  no  very  accurate  survey. 
He  dropped  back  upon  terra 
firma  and  hurried  up  the  flights 
of  steps  to  the  roadway,  in  haste 
to  descend  from  it  into  'Bias's 
garden  and  resolve  his  doubts. 

For  you  must  understand 
that  the  two  cottages  com- 


prised by  the  name  of  Harbour 
Terrace  were  (according  to  Mr 
Rogers)  "  as  like  as  two  peas, 
even  down  to  their  water-taps," 
and  even  by  name  distinguished 
only  as  Number  1  and  Num- 
ber 2  :  and  that,  taking  this 
similarity  on  trust,  Captain  Cai 
had  chosen  Number  2,  because 
— well,  simply  because  it  was 
Number  2.  If  inadvertently 
he,  being  first  in  the  field,  had 
collared  the  better  summer- 
house !  The  very  thought 

of  it  set  him  perspiring. 

At  the  head  of  the  garden,  to 
his  annoyance,  he  found  Mr 
Philp  leaning  over  the  gate. 

"Ah,  Good  morning!"  said 
Mr  Philp.  "  You  was  expectin' 
me,  o'  course." 

"  Good  morning,"  returned 
Captain  Cai.  "  Expectin'  you  ? 
No,  I  wasn't.  Why?" 

"About  that  hat.  I've 
brought  you  the  three- an'- six." 
He  held  out  the  coins  in  his 
palm. 

"You  can't  have  it  just  now, 
I'm  in  a  hurry." 

"So  I  see,"  said  Mr  Philp 
deliberately,  not  budging  from 
the  gate.  "  It  don't  improve  a 
hat  as  a  rule." 

"  What  d'ye  mean  ?" 

"  Perspiration  works  through 
the  linin'.  I've  seen  hats  ruined 
that  way." 

"Very  well,  then:  we'll  call 
the  bargain  off.  The  fact  is, 
I'd  forgot  about  it;  and  you 
can't  very  well  have  the  hat 
now.  'Tis  my  only  one,  an'- 
well  the  fact  is,  I'm  due  to  pay 
a  call." 

"Where?" 

"I  don't  see  as  'tis  any 
business  o'  yours,"  answered 
Captain  Cai  with  vexation; 
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"but,  if  you  want  to  know, 
I've  to  oall  on  my  landlady, 
Mrs  Bosenna." 

"Is  that  where  you're 
hurryin'  just  now?" 

"Well,  no:  not  at  thia 
moment,"  Captain  Cai  had  to 
confess. 

"Where,  then?" 

"Oh,  look  here " 

"You  needn't  tell,  if  you 
don't  want  to.  But  Fm  goin' 
to  a  funeral  at  eleven  o'clock," 
said  Mr  Philp.  "  Eleven  A.M.," 
he  added  pointedly.  "  Not  that 
I  hold  with  mornin*  funerals  in 
a  general  way :  but  the  corpse 
is  old  Mrs  Wedlake,  and  I 
wasn't  consulted." 

"Relative?"  asked  Captain 
Cai. 

"  No  relation  at  all ;  though 
I  don't  see  as  it  matters."  Mr 
Philp  was  cheerful  but  obdurate. 
"A  bargain's  a  bargain,  as  I 
take  it" 

"That  fact  is " 

"And  a  man's  word  ought 
to  be  good  as  his  bond.  Least- 
ways that's  how  I  look  at  it" 

"Here,  take  the  darned 
thing ! "  exclaimed  Captain 
Cai.  His  action,  however,  was 
less  impulsive  than  his  speech : 
he  removed  the  hat  carefully, 
lowering  his  head  and  clutching 
the  brim  between  both  hands. 
A  small  parcel  lay  inside. 

"What's  that?"  asked  Mr 
Philp. 

"It's— it's  a  cuff,"  Captain 
Cai  admitted. 

"Belongs  to  the  Widow 
Bosenna,  I  shouldn't  wonder," 
Mr  Philp  hazarded  with  massive 
gravity.  "It's  the  sort  o' 
thing  a  woman  wears  now-a- 
days  when  she  Ve  lost  her 
husband.  I  follows  the  fashions 


in  my  distant  way."  He  paused 
and  corrected  himself  carefully 
— "Them  sort." 

"I  thought — it  occurred  to 
me— as  it  might  be  the  handiest 
way  of  retumin'  the  thing." 

"It  seems  early  days  to  be 
carryin'  that  sort  of  article 
around  in  the  crown  o'  your 
hat.  Dangerous,  too,  if  you  use 
hair-oil.  But  you  don't.  I 
took  notice  that  you  said  *  no ' 
yesterday  when  Toy  offered  to 
rub  something  into  your  hair. 
Now  that's  always  a  temptation 
with  me,  there  bein'  no  extra 
charge.  .  .  .  Did  she  give  it  to 
you?" 

"Who?  .  .  .  Mrs  Bosenna? 
No,  she  left  it  behind  here." 

"When?" 

"  Yesterday  evening." 

"What  was  she  doin'  here, 
yesterday  evenin',  to  want  to 
take  off  her  cuffs?" 

"  If  you  must  know,  she  was 
planting  roses." 

"What?  In  April?...  You 
mustn't  think  I'm  curious." 

"Not  at  all,"  Captain  Cai 
agreed  grimly. 

"Nice  little  place  you've 
pitehed  on  here,  I  must  say." 
Mr  Philp  changed  his  tone  to 
one  of  extreme  affability. 
"There's  not  a  prettier  little 
nest  in  all  Troy  than  these  two 
cottages.  And  which  of  the 
pair  might  be  your  choice?" 

"  It's  not  quite  decided." 

"Well,  you  can't  do  wrong 
with  either.  But"— Mr  Philp 
glanced  back  across  the  road- 
way and  lowered  his  voice — 
"I'd  like  to  warn  you  o'  one 
thing.  I  don't  know  no  un- 
handier houses  for  get  tin'  out  a 
corpse.  There's  a  turn  at  the 
foot  o'  the  stairs;  most  awk'ard." 
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"  I  reckon,"  said  Captain  Cai 
cheerfully,  "  'Bias  an'  me  '11 
leave  that  to  them  as  it  con- 
cerns. But,  man  !  what  a  turn 
you've  a-got  for  funerals !  " 

"They  be  the  breath  o'  life 
to  me,"  Mr  Philp  confessed, 
and  paused  for  a  moment's 
thought.  "  'Tell  'ee  what  we'll 
do :  you  shall  come  with  me 
down  to  Fore  Street  an*  buy 
yourself  a  new  hat  at  Shake 
Benny's :  'tis  on  your  way  to 
Rilla  Farm.  There  in  the  shop 
you  can  hand  me  over  the  one 
you're  wearin',  and  Shake  can 
send  mine  home  in  a  bandbox." 
He  twinkled  cunningly.  "I 
shall  be  wantin'  a  bandbox,  an' 
that  gets  me  one  cost-free." 

The  man  was  inexorable. 
Captain  Cai  gave  up  resist- 
ance, and  the  pair  descended 
the  hill  together  towards  Mr 
Benny's  shop. 

Young  Mr  Benny,  "S.  Benny, 
Gents'  Outfitter,"  had  suffered 
the  misfortune  to  be  christened 
Shakespeare  without  inheriting 
from  his  father  any  of  the  liter- 
ary aspirations  to  which  that 
name  bore  witness.  It  was,  in 
any  event,  a  difficult  name  to 
live  up  to,  and  so  incongruous 
with  this  youth  in  particular 
that  as  he  grew  up  his  acquaint- 
ances abbreviated  it  by  consent 
to  Shake ;  and,  again,  when, 
after  serving  an  apprenticeship 
with  a  pushing  firm  in  Exeter, 
he  returned  to  open  a  haber- 
dashery shop  in  his  native 
town,  it  had  been  reduced  for 
business  purposes  to  a  bare 
initial. 

But  it  is  hard  to  escape 
heredity.  Albeit  to  young  Mr 
Benny  pure  literature  made  no 


appeal,  and  had  even  been  sum- 
marised by  him  as  "footle," 
in  the  business  of  advertising 
he  developed  a  curious  literary 
twist.  He  could  not  exhibit  a 
new  line  of  goods  without  in- 
venting an  arresting  set  of 
labels  for  it ;  and  upon  these 
labels  (executed  with  his  own 
hands  in  water  -  colour  upon 
cardboard)  he  let  play  a  fancy 
almost  Asiatic.  Not  content 
with  mere  description,  such  as 
"  Neck  -  wear  in  Up  -  to  -  date 
Helios  "  or  "  Braces,  Indispens- 
able" he  assailed  the  coy  pur- 
chaser with  appeals  frankly 
personal,  such  as  "  You  passed 
us  Yesterday,  but  We  Hit  you 
this  Time,"  or  "  What !  You  don't 
Tell  us  You  Go  to  Bed  like  your 
Grandfather,"  or  (of  a  collar) 
"  If  you  Admire  Lord  Rosebery, 
Now  is  Your  Time." 

Captain  Cai  wanted  a  hat. 
"I  be  just  returned  from 
foreign,"  he  explained ;  "  and 
this  here  head -gear  o'  mine " 

Young  Mr  Benny  smiled  with 
a  smile  that  deprecated  his 
being  drawn  into  criticism. 
"We  keep  ahead  of  the  Ger- 
mans yet,  sir,  —  in  some  re- 
spects. Is  it  Captain  Hooken 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  ad- 
dressin'?" 

"  Now,  hew  did  he  know 
that?"  Captain  Cai  mur- 
mured. 

"Why,  by  your  hat,"  an- 
swered Mr  Philp  with  readi- 
ness. 

"You'll  be  wanting  some- 
thing more  nautical,  Captain? 
Something  yachty,  if  I  may 
suggest.  .  .  .  I've  a  neat  thing 
here  in  yachting  caps."  Mr 
Benny  selected  and  displayed 
one,  turning  it  briskly  in 
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his  hands.  "  The  Commodore. 
There's  a  something  about  that 
oap,  sir, — a  what  shall  I  say  ? 
— a  distinction.  Or,  if  you 
prefer  a  straight  up-and-down 
peak,  what  about  the  Squadron 
here?  A  little  fuller  in  the 
orown,  you'll  observe;  but  that" 
— with  a  flattering  glance  — 
"  would  suit  you.  You'd  oarry 
it  off." 

"Better  have  it  full  in  the 
orown/'  suggested  Mr  Philp ; 
"  by  reason  it's  handier  to  oarry 
things." 

"  None  of  your  seafarin' 
gear,  I'll  thank  you/'  said  Cap- 
tain Cai  hastily.  "I've  hauled 
ashore." 

"  And  mean  to  settle  among 
us,  I  hope,  sir?  ...  Well, 
then,  with  the  summer  already 
upon  us  —  so  to  speak — what 
do  we  say  to  a  real  Panama 
straw?  The  Boulter's  Lock  here, 
f'r  instance, — extra  brim — at 
five  and  sixpence?  How  these 
foreigners  do  it  for  the  money 
is  a  mystery  to  me." 

"I  see  they  puts  'Smith 
Brothers,  Birmingham/  in  the 
lining,"  said  Captain  Cai. 

"Importers'  mark,  sir, —  to 
insure  genuineness.  .  .  .  Let 
me  see,  what  size  were  you 
saying?  H'm,  six-seven-eighths, 
as  I  should  judge."  Young  Mr 
Benny  pulled  out  a  drawer  with 
briskness,  ran  his  hand  through 
a  number  of  genuine  Panamas 
of  identical  pattern,  selected 
one,  and  poised  it  on  the 
tips  of  his  fingers,  giving  it 
the  while  a  seductive  twist. 
"If  you  will  stand  so,  Cap- 
tain, while  I  tilt  the  glass  a 
trifle " 

Captain  Cai  gazed  hardily 
at  his  reflection  in  the  mirror. 


"It  don't  seem  altogether  too 
happy  wi'  the  rest  of  the 
togs,"  he  hazarded,  and  con- 
sulted Mr  Philp.  "What  do 
you  think?" 

"I  ain't  makin'  no  bid  for 
your  tail-coat,  if  that's  what 
you  mean,"  answered  Mr  Philp 
with  sudden  moroseness,  pull- 
ing out  his  watch.  "  I  got  one." 

"  Our  leading  townsmen,  sir," 
said  young  Mr  Benny,  "  faTOVfl 
an  alpaca  lounge  coat  with 
this  particular  line.  We  stock 
them  in  all  sizes.  Alpacas 
are  seldom  made  to  measure, 
— 'free-and-easy'  being  their 
motto,  if  I  may  so  express 

"  It's  mine,  anyway." 

"And  useful  for  gardening, 
too.  In  an  alpaca  you  can 
"  Young  Mr  Benny,  with- 
out finishing  the  sentence,  in- 
dued one  and  went  through 
brisk  motions  indicative  of 
digging,  hoeing,  taking  out- 
tings  and  transplanting  them. 

The  end  of  it  was  that 
Captain  Cai  purchased  an 
alpaca  coat  as  well  as  a  Pana- 
ma hat,  and  having  bidden 
"so  long"  to  Mr  Philp,  and 
pocketed  his  three-and-sixpence, 
steered  up  tke  street  in  the 
direction  of  Rilla  Farm,  nerv- 
ously stealing  glimpses  of  him- 
self in  the  shop  windows  as 
he  went.  As  he  hove  in  sight 
of  the  Custom  House,  how- 
ever, this  bashf ulness  gave  way 
of  a  sudden  to  bewilderment 
For  there,  at  the  foot  of  the 
steps  leading  up  to  its  old- 
fashioned  doorway  lounged  his 
mate,  Mr  Tregaskis,  sucking 
at  a  pipe. 

"Hullo!  What  are  yon 
doin'  here?"  asked  Captain 
Cat 
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"What  the  devil's  that  to 
you?"  retorted  Mr  Tregaskis. 
But  a  moment  later  he  gasped 
and  all  but  dropped  the  pipe 
from  his  mouth.  "Good 
Lord!" 

"Took  me  for  a  stranger, 
hey?" 

The  mate  stared,  slowly  pass- 
ing a  hand  across  his  chiii 
as  though  to  make  sure  of  his 
own  beard.  "What  indoooed 
'ee?" 

"When  you're  in  Borne," 
said  Captain  Cai,  with  a  some- 
what forced  nonchalance,  "  you 
do  as  the  Romans  do." 

"Do  they?"  asked  Mr  Tre- 
gaskis vaguely.  "Besides,  we 
ain't,"  he  objected  after  a 
moment. 

"  Crew  all  right  ?  " 

"  Upstairs,"  -  this  with  a 
jerk  of  the  thumb. 

"  Hey  ?  .  .  .  But  why  ?  We 
don't  pay  off  till  Saturday,  as 
you  ought  to  know,  for  I  told 
'ee  plain  enough,  an'  also  that 
the  men  could  have  any  money 
advanced,  in  reason." 

"Come  along  and  see,"  said 
the  mate  mysteriously.  "I've 
been  wait  in'  here  on  the  look-out 
for  'ee."  He  led  the  way  up  the 
steps,  along  a  twisting  corridor 
and  into  the  Collector's  office, 
where,  sure  enough,  the  crew 
of  the  Hannah  Hoo  were 
gathered. 

"Here's  the  Cap'n,  boys!" 
he  announced.  "An'  don't 
call  me  a  liar,  but  take  your 
time." 

The  men — they  were  stand- 
ing uneasily,  with  doffed  hats, 
around  a  table  in  the  centre  of 
the  room — gazed  and  drew  a 
long  breath.  They  continued 
to  breathe  hard  while  the  Col- 


lector bustled  forward  from  his 
desk  and  congratulated  Captain 
Cai  on  a  prosperous  passage. 

"  There's  one  thing  about  it," 
said  Ben  Price  the  bald-headed, 
at  length  breaking  through  the 
mortuary  silence  that  reigned 
around  the  table  ;  "  it  do  make 
par  tin'  easier." 

"But  what's  here?"  de- 
manded Captain  Cai,  as  his 
gaze  fell  upon  a  curious  object 
that  occupied  the  centre  of  the 
table.  It  was  oblong :  it  was 
covered  with  a  large  red  hand- 
kerchief :  and,  with  the  men 
grouped  respectfully  around,  it 
suggested  a  miniature  coffin 
draped  and  ready  for  com- 
mittal to  the  deep. 

"  Well,  sir,"  answered  Nat 
Berry,  who  was  generally  reck- 
oned the  wag  of  the  ship,  "  it 
might  pass,  by  its  look,  for  a 
concealment  o'  birth.  But  it 
ain't.  It's  a  testimonial." 

"A  what?" 

But  here  the  mate — who  had 
been  standing  for  some  moments 
on  one  leg — suddenly  cleared 
his  throat. 

"  Cap'n  Hocken,"  said  he  in 
a  strained  unnatural  voice,  "  we 
the  undersigned,  bein'  mate  an' 
crew  of  the  Hannah  Hoo  bar- 
quentine " 

"  Be  this  an  affidavit  ?  " 

"  No  it  isn' :  'tis  a  Musical 
Box.  ...  As  I  was  say  in',  We 
the  undersigned,  bein'  mate  an' 
crew  of  the  Hannah  Hoo  bar- 
quentine,  which  we  hear  that 
you're  givin'  up  command  of 
the  same,  Do  hereby  beg  leave 
to  express  our  mingled  feelin's 
at  the  same  in  the  shape 
of  this  here  accompanyin' 
Musical  Box.  And  our  united 
hope  as  you  may  have  live  long 
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to  enjoy  the  noise  it  kicks  up, 
which  "  —  here  Mr  Tregaskis 
dropped  to  a  confidential  tone 
— "  it  plays  *  Home,  Sweet 
Home/  with  other  fashionable 
tunes,  an'  oan  be  turned  off  at 
any  time  by  means  of  a  back- 
handed switch  marked  *  Stop  ' 
in  plain  letters.  IT  IS  therefore 

"  here  the  speaker  resumed 

his  oratorical  manner  —  "our 
united  wish,  sir,  as  you  will 
accept  the  forthcoming  Musical 
Box  from  the  above-mentioned 
undersigned  as  a  mark  of  re- 
spect in  all  weathers,  and  that 
you  may  live  to  marry  an'  pass 
it  down  to  your  offspring — " 

"  Hear,  hear  1  "  interjected 
Mr  Nat  Berry,  and  was  told  to 
shut  his  head. 

" — to  your  offspring,  or,  in 
other  words,  progenitors,"  per- 
orated Mr  Tregaskis.  "And 
if  you  don't  like  it,  the  man  at 
the  shop'll  change  it  for  some- 
thing of  equal  value."  Here 
with  a  sweep  of  the  hand  he 
withdrew  the  handkerchief  and 
disclosed  the  gift  "I  forget 
the  chap's  name  for  the  moment, 
but  he's  a  watchmaker,  and 
lives  off  the  Town  Quay  as  you 
turn  up  west-an'-by-north  to 
the  Post  Office.  The  round 
mark  on  the  lid — as  p'r'aps  I 
ought  to  mention — was  caused 
by  a  Challenge  Cup  of  some  sort 
standin'  upon  it  all  last  summer 
in  the  eye  of  the  sun,  which 
don't  affect  the  music,  an' 
might  be  covered  over  with  a 


brass  plate  in  case  of  emerg- 
ency;  but  time  didn't  permit." 
Thus  Mr  Tregaskis  concluded, 
and  stood  wiping  his  brow. 

Captain  Cai  stared  at  the 
gift  and  around  at  the  men's 
faces  mistily. 

"Friends" — he  managed  to 
say.  "Friends,"  he  began 
again  after  a  painful  pause,  and 
then,  "It's  all  very  well, 
William  Tregaskis,  but  you 
might  ha'  given  a  man  warnin* 
— after  all  these  years " 

"  It  don't  want  no  acknow- 
ledgment :  but  take  your  time," 
said  the  mate  handsomely,  con- 
scious, for  his  part,  of  having 
performed  with  credit. 

At  this  suggestion  Captain 
Cai  with  a  vague  gesture 
pulled  out  his  watch,  and  amid 
the  whirl  of  his  brain  was 
aware  of  the  hour — 10.45. 

"I've — I've  an  appointment, 
friends,  as  it  happens,"  he 
stammered.  "And  I  thank 

you  kindly,  but "  On  a 

sudden  happy  inspiration  he 
fixed  an  eye  upon  the  mate. 
"All  sails  unbent  aboard?" 
he  asked  sternly. 

"  There's  the  mizzen,  sir " 

"  I  thought  so.  We'll  have 
discipline,  lads,  to  the  end — if 
you  please.  We'll  meet  here 
on  Saturday :  and  when  you've 
done  your  unbend  in'  maybe  I'll 
start  doin'  mine." 

He  took  up  the  musical  box, 
tucked  it  under  his  arm,  and 
marched  out. 


CHAPTER  VI. — RILLA  FARM. 


The  way  was  long,  the  sun 
was  hot,  the  minstrel  (as  surely 
he  may  be  called  who  carries 


a  musical  box)  was  more  than 
once  in  two  minds  about 
turning  back.  He  perspired 
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under  his  absurdly  superfluous 
burden. 

To  be  sure  he  might — for 
Troy  is  always  neighbourly — 
have  knocked  in  at  some 
cottage  on  his  way  through  the 
tail-end  of  the  town  and  de- 
posited the  box,  promising  to 
return  for  it.  But  he  was 
flurried,  pressed  for  time,  dis- 
gracefully behind  time,  in  fact ; 
and,  moreover,  thanks  to  his 
attire  and  changed  appearance, 
no  friendly  face  had  smiled  re- 
cognition though  he  had  recog- 
nised some  half  a  dozen.  There 
was  no  time  to  stop,  renew  old 
acquaintance,  ask  a  small 
favour  with  explanations.  .  .  . 
All  this  was  natural  enough : 
yet  he  felt  an  increasing  sense 
of  human  selfishness,  human 
ingratitude — he,  toiling  along 
with  this  token  of  human  grati- 
tude under  his  arm  ! 

At  the  extreme  end  of  the 
town  his  way  led  him  through 
the  entrance  of  a  wooded 
valley,  or  ooombe,  down  which 
a  highroad,  a  rushing  stream, 
and  a  railway  line  descend  into 
Troy  Harbour,  more  or  less  in 
parallels,  from  the  outside 
world.  A  creek  runs  some  little 
way  up  the  vale.  In  old  days — 
in  Captain  Cars  young  days — it 
ran  up  for  half  a  mile  or  more 
to  an  embanked  mill-pool  and 
a  mill  -  wheel  lazily  turning : 
and  Rilla  Farm  had  in  those 
days  been  Rilla  Mill,  with  a 
farmstead  attached  as  the 
miller's  parergon. 

But  the  railway  had  swept 
away  mill  -  pool  and  wheel : 
and  Rilla  was  now  Rilla  Farm. 
The  railway,  too,  cutting  sheer 
through  the  slope  over  which 
the  farmstead  stood,  had  trans- 


formed shelving  turf  to  rocky 
cliff  and  farmstead  to  eyrie. 
You  approached  Rilla  now  by 
a  footbridge  crossing  the  line, 
and  thereafter  by  a  winding 
pathway  climbing  the  cliff, 
with  here  and  there  a  few 
steps  hewn  in  the  living  rock. 
Nature  in  some  twenty  odd 
years  had  draped  the  cliff  with 
fern — the  Polypodium  vulgare 
— and  Mrs  Bosenna  in  her 
early  married  days  had  planted 
the  crevices  with  arabis,  alys- 
sum,  and  aubrietia,  which  had 
taken  root  and  spread,  and 
now,  overflowing  their  ledges, 
ran  down  in  cascades  of  bloom 
—white,  yellow,  and  purple. 
The  ascent,  in  short,  was  very 
pretty  and  romantic,  and  you 
might  easily  imagine  it  the 
approach  to  some  foreign  hill- 
castle  or  monastery :  for  the 
farmhouse  on  the  summit  hid 
itself  behind  outbuildings  the 
walls  of  which  crowned  the 
escarpment  and  presented  a 
blank  face,  fortress-like,  over- 
looking the  vale.  The  path  (as 
you  have  gathered)  was  for 
pedestrians  only.  MrsBosenna's 
farm-carts  and  milk-carts — her 
dairy  trade  was  considerable — 
had  to  fetch  a  circuit  by  the 
road -bridge,  half  a  mile  in- 
land. 

The  air  in  the  valley  was 
heavy,  even  on  this  April  day. 
Captain  Cai  reached  the  foot- 
path gate  in  a  bath  of  per- 
spiration, despite  his  alpaca 
coat  and  notwithstanding  that 
the  last  half  mile  of  his  way 
had  lain  under  the  light  shade 
of  budding  trees.  He  gazed  up 
at  the  ascent,  and  bethought 
him  that  the  musical  box  was 
an  intolerable  burHen  for  such 
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a  olimb.  It  would  involve  him 
in  explanations,  too,  being  BO 
unusual  an  accessory  to  a 
morning  call.  He  searched 
about,  therefore,  for  a  hiding- 
place  in  which  to  bestow  it, 
and  found  one  at  length  in  a 
d ump  of  alder  intermixed  with 
brambles  that  overhung  the 
stream  a  few  paces  beyond  the 
gate,  almost  within  the  shadow 
of  the  footbridge. 

Having  made  sure  that  the 
bed  on  which  it  rested  was  firm 
and  moderately  dry,  he  covered 
the  box  with  a  strewing  of  last 
year's  leaves,  cunningly  trailed 
a  bramble  or  two  over  it,  and 
pursued  his  way  more  light- 
somely,  albeit  still  under  some 
oppression  :  for  the  house  stood 
formidably  high,  and  he  feared 
all  converse  with  women.  For 
lack  of  practice  he  had  no 
presence  of  mind  in  their  com- 
pany. Moreover,  his  reoent 
fiasco  in  speech  -  making  had 
dashed  his  spirits. 

He  reached  the  last  turn  of 
the  path.  It  brought  him  in 
sight  of  a  garden-gate  some 
ten  yards  ahead,  on  his  left 
hand.  The  gate  was  white, 
and  some  one  inside  was  even 
at  this  moment  engaged  in  re- 
painting it :  for  as  he  halted  to 
draw  breath  he  caught  sight  of 
a  paint-brush — or  rather  the 
point  of  one — briskly  waggling 
between  the  rails. 

The  gate  opened  and  Mrs 
Bosenna  peeped  out.  "Ah,  I 
thought  I  heard  footsteps!"  said 
she.  She  wore  a  widow's  cap 
— a  very  small  and  natty  one ; 
and  a  large  white  apron 
covered  the  front  of  her 
widow's  gown  from  bosom  to 
ankles. 


"  I — I'm  sorry  to  call  so  late, 
ma'am." 

"Late?  Why,  it  can't  be 
past  noon,  scarcely.  .  .  .  We 
don't  have  dinner  till  one 
o'clock.  You'll  excuse  my  not 
shaking  hands,  but  I  never 
could  paint  without  messing  my 
fingers." 

"But  I  hadn't  an  idea, 
ma'am " 

"Eh?" 

"Nothing  was  farther  from 
my  thoughts  than — than ' 

"Staying  to  dinner?  Oh, 
but  it's  understood!  There's 
roast  sucking-pig,"  said  Mrs 
Bosenna  tranquilly,  as  if  this 
disposed  of  all  argument.  She 
added,  "  I  didn't  recognise  you 
for  the  moment.  You're  wear- 
ing a  different  hat." 

"  Aotin'  under  advice,  ma'am." 

"I  don't  know  that  it's  an 
improvement."  Her  eyes  rested 
on  him  in  cool  scrutiny,  and  he 
flinched  under  it.  "There's 
always  a — a  sort  of  distinction 
about  a  top  hat.  Of  course,  it 
was  very  thoughtful  of  you  to 
change  it  for  something  more 
free-and-easy.  But  different 
styles  suit  different  persons, 
and  —  as  I'm  always  telling 
Dinah — the  secret  of  dressing 
is  to  find  out  the  style  that 
suits  you,  and  stick  to  it." 

"Bein'  free-an'-easy,  ma'am, 
was  the  last  thing  in  my 
mind,"  stammered  Captain 
Cai 

"There,  didn't  I  guess?  .  .  . 
Well,  you  shall  wear  your  top 
hat  next  time,  and  I'll  take  back 
my  first  impressions  if  I  find 
'em  wrong." 

"But,  ma'am,  the— the  fact 

is " 

"Of    course   it    was    in    the 
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dusk,"  continued  Mrs  Bosenna  ; 
"but  I  certainly  thought  it 
suited  you.  One  meets  with 
so  little  of  the  real  old-fashioned 
politeness  among  men  in  these 
days!  Now"  —  she  let  her 
voice  trail  off  reflectively  as  her 
eyes  wandered  past  Captain  Cai 
and  rested  on  the  tree-tops  in 
the  valley — "if  I  was  asked  to 
name  my  bo  ideal  of  an  English 
gentleman — and  the  foreigners 
can't  come  near  it,  you  needn't 
tell  me — 'twould  be  Sir  Bramp- 
ton  Golds  worthy,  Bart.,  of 
Halberton  Court,  Devon." 

"Ma'am?" 

"That's close  to  Holsworthy, 
where  I  was  brought  up. 
*  Goldsworth  of  Holsworthy  ' 
he  liked  to  be  known  as,  drop- 
ping the  '  Sir ' :  and  he  always 
wore  a  top  hat,  rather  flat  in 
the  brim.  But  he'd  off  with  it  to 
any  thing  in  woman's  shape.  .  .  . 
And  that's  what  women  value. 
Respect.  ...  It  isn't  a  man's 

age "  She  broke  off  and 

half  closed  her  eyes  in  reverie. 
"  And  so  particular,  too,  about 
his  body-linen  1  Always  a  high 
stock  collar  .  .  .  and  his  cuffs  ! " 

"Talkin*  about  cuffs,  now 

"  Captain  Cai  dived  a  hand 

into  a  hip-pocket  and  drew 
forth  a  circlet  of  white  lawn, 
much  flattened.  "  I  found  this 
in  the  garden  last  night — by 
the  rose-bushes." 

"  Thank  you — yes,  it  is  mine, 
of  course.  I  missed  it  on  the 
way  home."  Mrs  Bosenna 
reached  out  her  hand  for  it. 
"  You  must  have  set  me  down 
for  a  very  careless  person  ?  But 
with  all  my  responsibilities  just 

now "  She  concluded  the 

sentence  with  a  sigh,  and  held 
open  the  gate,  warning  him  to 


beware  of  the  wet  paint.  "  You 
see,  there  is  so  much  to  be 
looked  after  on  a  farm.  One 
can  never  trust  to  servants — or 
at  any  rate  not  to  the  men  kind. 
Dinah  is  different ;  but  even 

with  Dinah "  Mrs  Bosenna 

let  fall  another,  slightly  fainter, 
sigh. 

"That  reminds  me,"  said 
Captain  Cai  hardily  entering, 
and  for  all  his  lack  of  observa- 
tion falling  at  once  under  the 
spell  of  the  little  front  garden 
—so  scrupulously  tidy  it  was, 
so  trim  and  kempt,  with  a 
pathway  of  white  pebbles  lead- 
ing up  between  clumps  of 
daffodils  and  tulips  to  a  neatly 
thatohed  porch  :  so  homely  too, 
with  but  a  low  fence  of  euony- 
mus  shutting  off  all  that  could 
offend  in  the  court  before  the 
cow-byres ;  so  fragrant  already 
with  scent  of  the  just  sprout- 
ing lemon  verbena;  so  obvi- 
ously the  abode  of  cleanly 
health,  with  every  window 
along  the  whitewashed  house 
front  open  to  the  April  air. 
"That  reminds  me,  I  never 
mentioned  the — the  deceased — 
your  late  husband,  I  mean, 
ma'am — nor  how  sorry  I  was 
to  hear  of  it." 

"  Did  you  know  him  ?  "  asked 
Mrs  Bosenna,  scarcely  glancing 
up  as  she  pinched  the  fragrance 
out  of  an  infant  bud  of  the 
lemon  verbena. 

"Very  slightly,  ma'am.  In- 
deed I  don't  remember  meetin' 
him  but  once,  an'  that  was  at 
Summercourt  Fair,  of  all 
places;  me  bein'  home  just 
then  from  a  trip,  an'  takin'  a 
day  off,  as  you  might  say,  just 
to  see  how  things  was  gettin' 
on  ashore.  As  fate  would  have 
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it  I  happened  into  a  boxin' 
booth,  whioh  was  twopence, 
and  there,  as  I  was  watohin'  a 
bout,  some  one  says  at  my 
elbow,  ''Tis  a  noble  art,  deny 
it  who  can ! '  An*  that  was 
your  late  husband.  We'd  never 
met  afore  to  my  knowledge,  an* 
we  never  met  again ;  but  his 
words  have  oome  baok  to  me 
more'n  onoe,  an'  the  free  manly 
way  he  spoke  'em." 

"I  feel  sure,"  said  Mrs 
Bosenna,  "you  and  he  would 
have  found  many  things  in 
common,  had  he  been  spared. 
.  .  .  Now,  I  dare  say,  you'd 
like  to  look  around  the  place 
a  bit  before  dinner.  Where 
shall  we  begin?  With  the 
live  stock?" 

"  As  you  please,  ma'am." 

"  Well,  as  we're  to  eat  suck- 
ing-pig, we'll  go  and  have  a 
look  at  the  litter  he  was  one 
of;  and  then  we'll  take  the 
cows ;  and  then  you'll  have  to 
excuse  me  for  a  few  minutes 
while  I  attend  to  the  apple- 
sauce, about  whioh  I'm  very 
particular." 

They  visited  the  sow  and  her 
farrows — a  family  group  whioh 
Captain  Cai  pronounced  to  be 
"  very  oomfortable-lookin'." 

"But  how  stupid  of  me!" 
exclaimed  Mrs  Bosenna.  "To 
forget  that  you  sailors  are 
tired  to  death  with  pork!" 

"Not  with  this  variety, 
ma'am,"  Captain  Cai  assured 
her. 

They  passed  on  to  the  cow- 
houses, whioh  were  empty  just 
then,  but  nevertheless  worth 
visiting,  being  brick  -  floored, 
well  -  ventilated,  and  roomy, 
with  straw  generously  spread 
in  the  stalls,  fresh  and  ready 
for  the  cattle's  return.  There 


were  two  houses,  one  for 
Jerseys  (as  Mrs  Bosenna  ex- 
plained), the  other  for  Devons ; 
and  she  drew  his  attention  to 
their  drainage  system.  "If  I 
had  my  way,  every  oow  in  the 
land  should  be  as  cleanly 
lodged  as  a  cottager.  None 
of  your  infected  milk  for  me ! " 

From  the  oow -houses  she 
conducted  him  through  the 
mowhay,  where  the  number 
and  amplitude  of  the  ricks 
fairly  took  his  breath  away, 
"Oh,  we  call  Rilla  quite  a 
small  farm  ! "  said  Mrs  Bosenna 
carelessly.  "  But  I  could  never 
endure  to  be  short  of  straw. 
Clean  bedding  is  a  craze  with 
me."  She  halted  and  invited 
him  to  admire  some  details  in 
the  thatching — the  work  of  an 
old  man  past  seventy,  she  told 
him,  and  sighed.  "  Thatching's 
a  lost  art,  almost.  Too  much 
education  nowadays,  and  every- 
body in  a  hurry — that's  what's 
the  matter.  ...  In  a  few 
years  we  shall  all  be  thatching 
with  corrugated  iron." 

"  An'  by  that  time  every  one 
will  be  in  steam." 

"Eh?" 

"Shipping,  ma'am." 

"Ah,  yes — to  be  sure.  And 
everybody  making  butter  with 
a  County  Council  separator. 
'All  very  scientific,'  I  tell 
them,  'so  long  aa  you  don't 
ask  me  to  eat  it  I1  Why, 
look  at  this!"  Captain  Cai 
looked.  She  was  holding  out 
her  hand,  palm  uppermost,  and 
a  very  pretty,  plump  hand  it 
was  to  be  sure. 

"I  should  be  sorry  to  say 
how  many  hundredweights  of 
butter  I've  made  wi'  that  very 
hand — or  how  many  hundreds 
of  persons  have  eaten  it." 
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Captain  Cai  dived  his  own 
hands  into  the  hip-pockets  of 
his  new  coat,  aimlessly  search- 
ing for  pipe  and  tobacco-pouch ; 
not  that  he  would  have  vent- 
ured to  smoke  in  her  presence ! 
—but  it  gave  his  hands  some- 
thing to  do. 

"'Glad/  I  think  you  must 
mean,  ma'am,"  said  he  slowly. 

She  laughed.  "If  you're 
going  to  make  pretty  speeches, 
it's  time  for  me  to  run  in- 
doors," and  she  left  him  with  a 
warning  that  dinner  would  be 
ready  in  ten  minutes,  or  at  one 
o'clock  to  the  tick. 

This  was  by  the  gate  of  a 
broad-acred  field  ("  Pare  Veor  " 
she  had  called  it)  in  which  her 
Jerseys  browsed.  Captain  Cai 
counted  them — they  were  eight 
— while  still  half  -  consciously 
searching  for  pipe  and  poueh, 
which,  in  fact,  he  had  left  be- 
hind in  the  shop,  in  the  pockets 
of  his  old  coat.  By-and-by  he 
realised  this,  and  with  a  curious 
sense  of  helplessness — of  having 
lost  his  bearings.  .  .  . 

Ten  minutes  later  Dinah, 
coming  across  the  mowhay  to 
invite  Captain  Cai  into  the 
house,  found  him  leaning 
against  the  gate,  sunk  in  a 
brown  study,  contemplating 
the  kine. 

The  smell  of  roasted  sucking- 
pig  dissipated  this  transient 
cloud  upon  his  spirits.  Mrs 
Bosenna  (who  had  discarded 
her  apron,  and  looked  mighty 
genteel  with  a  gold  locket  de- 
pendent from  her  throat) 
avowed,  appealing  to  his  sym- 
pathy, that  it  mightn't  be 
sentimental,  but  she,  for  her 
part,  adored  the  savour  of 
crackling. 


"And  as  for  Robert — my 
late  husband — he  doted  on  it." 

Captain  Cai  came  within  an 
ace  of  saying  fatuously  it  was 
a  pity  the  late  Mr  Bosenna 
couldn't  be  present  to  partake 
of  this ;  but  checked  himself. 

"To  think  that  you  should 
have  met  him!  Well,  it's  a 
small  world ! " 

"  There's  a  lot  of  folks  attend 
Summeroourt  Fair  —  or  used 
to,"  said  Captain  Cai,  and  added 
that  the  world  was  not  so 
noticeably  small,  if  you  tried 
sailing  up  and  down  it  a  bit. 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  Mrs  Bos- 
enna, dropping  knife  and  fork 
and  clasping  her  hands.  "  Yes, 
to  be  sure,  the  vastness  of  it — 
the  great  distances.  .  .  .  And  so 
you  met  my  late  husband  in 
a  boxing-tent?  Sport  of  all 
kinds  appealed  to  him.  But 
isn't  boxing  a — er — more  or 
less  degrading  exhibition?" 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort,  ma'am. 
I  never  went  in  for  it  myself — 
worse  luck ;  never  had  the 
time.  But  my  friend  'Bias, 
now !  He's  past  his  prime,  o* 
course;  but  if  only  you'd  seen 
him  strip — in  the  old  time " 

"Er — you're  surely  not  re- 
ferring to  your  friend  Captain 
Hunken?" 

"But  I  am,  ma'am. .  .  .  He  had 
a  way  o'  steppin'  back  an'  usin' 
his  reach  ...  a  trifle  slow  with 
the  left,  always  .  .  .  that  was 
his  failin'.  But  the  length  of  his 
arms  would  delight  you — and 
he  had  a  hug,  too,  of  his  own — 
if  you  happened  to  take  an 
interest  in  such  things." 

"But  I  don't,"  protested 
Mrs  Bosenna.  "  And  you 
frighten  me!  If  I'd  guessed 
that  my  other  tenant  was  a 
prize-fighter " 
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"Prize  •  fighter,  ma'am? 
What,  'Bias  ?  .  .  .  He's  the 
gentlest  you  ever  knew,  and 
the  easiest  -  goin' :  and,  for 
ladies'  company — well,  I  don't 
know,"  confessed  Captain  Cai, 
"  as  he  ever  found  himself  in 
such,  leastways  not  to  my 
knowledge.  But  I'll  be  bound 
he  wouldn't  be  able  to  open 
his  mouth." 

" — Unless  in  defence  of  a 
friend,"  suggested  Mrs  Bos- 
enna,  laughing.  "  You  must 
bring  him  to  call  on  me." 

Captain  Cai  shook  his  head. 

"Oh"  — she  nodded  confi- 
dently—"  I'll  make  him  talk, 
never  fearl  If  he's  half  so 
true  a  friend  to  you  as  you  are 
to  him— 

"He's a  truer." 

"  Then,  as  a  last  resource,  I 
have  only  to  run  you  down. 
So  it's  easy." 

The  suokiug-pig  was  followed 
by  a  delectable  junket  with 
Cornish  cream  ;  and  the  junket 
—when  Dinah  had  removed 
the  cloth — by  a  plate  of  home- 
made biscuits  flanked  by  de- 
canters of  port  and  sherry. 

"Widow's  port  is  the  best, 
they  say."  Mrs  Boseuna  in- 
vited him  to  fill  his  glass  with- 
out waiting  for  ceremony. 
"You  smoke?"  she  asked. 

He  confessed  that  he  was 
without  pipe  or  tobacco.  Dinah 
was  summoned  again,  left  the 
room  after  a  whispered  con- 
sultation, and  returned  with  a 
small  sheaf  of  clean  church- 
warden pipes  and  a  cake  of 
tobacco,  dark  in  hue,  some- 
what dry  but  (as  a  quick  inspec- 
tion assured  Captain  Cai)  quite 
smokeable. 

"  Now  you're  to  make  your- 


self at  ease,"  said  Mrs  Bosenna, 
rising  and  moving  to  the  door. 
Captain  Cai,  remembering  his 
manners,  rose  and  held  it  open 
for  her.  "  The  port  is  at  your 
elbow  and  (oh,  believe  m?.  I 
understand  men !)  when  you've 
finished  your  smoke  you  will 
find  me  in  the  rose-garden. 
That's  my  real  garden,  though 
nothing  to  boast  of  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  But  April's 
the  month  for  pruning  tea- 
roses,  and  this  weather  in  April 
is  not  to  be  missed.  I  want 
to  hear  more  of  your  friend; 
and  when  you  are  ready — you 
are  not  to  hurry — Dinah  will 
show  you  the  way." 

Captain  Cai,  left  alone,  carved 
a  pipeful  of  tobacco  with  his 
pocket  -  knife  ;  chose  a  clay  ; 
filled,  lit  it,  and  smoked.  A 
glass  of  wine  had  sufficed  him, 
for  he  was  an  abstemious  man : 
but,  for  all  his  hard  life,  he 
could  enjoy  comfort.  He  found 
it  here — in  the  good  food,  the 
generous  liquor,  the  twinkle  on 
glass  and  decanter,  the  ill- 
executed  but  solid  portraits  on 
the  walls,  the  hearthrug  soft 
beneath  his  sole,  the  April  com- 
bination of  sunshine  slanting 
through  the  window  and  a 
brisk  but  not  oppressive  coal 
fire  on  the  hearth. 

He  smoked.  The  tobacco 
(smuggled,  and  purchased  at 
low  cost  by  the  late  Mr 
Bosenna)  had  been  excellent 
in  its  time,  and  was  palatable 
yet. 

It  stuck  in  Captain  Cai's  con- 
science, however,  and  pricked 
it  while  he  smoked,  that  he  had 
given  Mrs  Bosenna  a  wrong 
impression  of  his  friend. 

'Bias  a  mere  prize-fighter! 
'Bias  of  all  people !  But  that 
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is  what  comes  of  laying  stress 
on  one  particular  accomplish- 
ment of  an  Admirable  Crioh- 
ton. 

He  ruminated  this :  finished 
his  pipe  :  and  having  knocked 
out  the  ashes  thoughtfully  on 
the  bars  of  the  grate,  sought 
the  back  garden  without  the 
help  of  Dinah. 

The  rose-garden  to  the  un- 
instruoted  eye  was  —  now  in 
April  —  but  a  wilderness  of 
scrubby  stunted  thorns.  In 
the  midst  of  it  he  found  Mrs 
Bosenna,  gloved,  armed  with  a 
pair  of  secateurs,  and  engaged 
(apparently)  in  cutting  the 
thorns  back  to  a  few  ugly 
inches. 

She  smiled  as  he  approached. 
"  You  don't  understand  roses  ?  " 
she  asked.  "If  you  don't, 
you'll  be  surprised  at  my  hard 
pruning.  If  there's  real 
strength  in  the  root,  you  can 
trust  for  June,  no  matter  what 
a  stick  you  leave.  The  secret's 
under  the  ground ;  or,  as  you 
may  say,  under  the  surface,  as 
it  is  with  folks." 

"That  helps  me,  ma'am," 
said  Captain  Cai,  "  to  tell  you 
it's  like  that  with  my  friend 
'Bias " 

A  whistle  sounded  up  the 
valley. 

"  The  three- thirty  coming  I " 
said  Mrs  Bosenna.  "It's  at 
the  signal  -  box  outside  the 
tunnel." 

"The three-thirty!"  Captain 
Cai  gasped  and  pulled  out  his 
watch.  "But  that's  'Bias's 
train  —  and  I  was  to  meet 
him ! " 

"You  might  just  do  it," 
hazarded  Mrs  Bosenna.  "We 
count  it  half  a  mile  to  the 
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station,  and  by  the  time  they 
have  the  luggage  out " 

"  I  mu&t  do  it,  ma'am  !  To 
think  that—  '  Captain  Cai 
held  out  a  hand.  "I'd  no 
notion — the  time  has  flown 
so!" 

"Dinah!  Dinah!"  called 
Mrs  Bosenna,  and  as  Dinah 
appeared  at  the  back  door 
with  a  promptitude  almost 
suspicious.  "Run  and  fetch 
Captain  Hocken's  hat,  girl! 
He  has  to  catch  a  train." 

Dinah  vanished,  and  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  came  run- 
ning with  the  hat ;  with  a 
clothes-brush,  too.  "  Confound 
her ! "  Captain  Cai  swore  in- 
wardly as  she  insisted  on  brush- 
ing his  coat,  paying  special 
attention  to  a  dry  spot  of 
mud  on  the  right-hip  pocket. 
Feminine  attentions  may  be 
overdone,  and  Mrs  Bosenna 
showed  more  taotfulness  than 
her  maid. 

"Have  done,  you  silly  woman  ! 
Cannot  you  see  that  Captain 
Hooken  is  dying  to  leave  us? 
.  .  .  But  you  are  to  bring 
your  friend,  sir,  at  the  first 
opportunity ! " 

She  repeated  this,  calling  it 
after  him  as  he  raced  down  the 
path.  At  the  footbridge  he 
remembered  the  musical  box 
in  the  bushes.  But  it  was 
too  late.  Mrs  Bosenna  had 
followed  him  to  the  head  of 
the  slope,  and  stood  watch- 
ing, waving  her  handker- 
chief. 

As  he  glanced  back  and  up 
at  her  over  his  shoulder,  his 
ear  caught  the  rumble  of  a 
train,  not  far  up  the  valley. 
He  must  run !  .  .  . 

He  ran,  sticking  his  elbow  to 
3L 
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bis  sides.    But  soon  the  rumble  from  the  station,  and  the  car- 

of  the  train  grew  to  a  roar.    It  riage  windows,  as  he  staggered 

was  upon  him.  ...  It  overtook  down  the  high  road,  went  past 

him  some  three  hundred  yards  him  in  a  blur. 


CHAPTER  VII. — 'BIAS  ARRIVES. 


Captain  Tobias  Hunken  sat 
patiently  and  ponderously  upon 
a  wooden  sea -chest,  alone  on 
the  platform,  but  stacked  about 
by  such  a  miscellany  of  lug- 
gage as  gave  him  no  slight 
resemblance  to  Crusoe  on  his 
raft.  Besides  parcels,  boxes, 
carpet-bags,  canvas-bags,  tar- 
paulin-bags, it  included  a  pile 
of  furniture  swathed  in  straw, 
a  parrot  -  cage  covered  with 
baize,  and  a  stone  jar  cal- 
culated to  hold  nine  gallons 
of  liquor. 

He  was  a  dark-bearded  man, 
heavy  shouldered,  of  great 
bulk,  and  by  temperament  ap- 
parently phlegmatic;  for  when 
Captain  Cai  arrived,  panting, 
red  in  the  face,  stammering 
contrition,  he  betrayed  neither 
emotion  nor  surprise. 

"'Twas  all  my  thoughtless- 
ness ! "  cried  Captain  Cai 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  "  asked 
Captain  Tobias.  "  No  hurry,  is 
there  ?  We've  retired" 

"If  I'd  known  I  was  so 
late " 

"  Five  minutes."  Captain 
Tobias  gazed  across  at  the 
station  clock,  then  at  his 
friend's  face,  as  if  comparing 
the  two.  "  You've  altered 
your  appearance  recently. 
Which  some  might  say  'twas 
for  the  better." 

"Glad  you  think  so,"  said 
Captain  Cai,  modestly  pleased. 

"Others,  again,  mightn't. 
But,  there!"  added  Captain 


Tobias  with  sudden  intensity. 
"Who  cares  what  folks  say? 
If  you  chose  to  go  about  like 
a  Red  Indian,  'twouldn'  be 
no  affair  o'  theirs,  I  should 
hope?" 

"Why,  o'  course  not,"  Cap- 
tain Cai  agreed,  albeit  a  trifle 
dashed.  "As  you  say,  we've 
retired,  an'  can  do  as  we 
like." 

"  Ah ! "  Captain  Tobias  eyed 
him  and  drew  a  long  breath. 
"Got  such  a  thing  as  a  match 
about  ye?"  he  asked,  pulling 
forth  a  short  olay  pipe. 

"No  —  yes!"  Captain  Cai, 
clapping  a  hand  to  either 
hip,  was  about  to  admit  that 
he  had  come  without  pipe, 
tobacco,  or  matches,  when  he 
felt  something  hard  and  ang- 
ular within  the  left  pocket, 
and  (to  his  confusion)  pro- 
duced —  a  silver  matchbox. 
"Good  Lord!"  he  exclaimed 
stupidly. 

"That's  a  pretty  trifle,"  said 
Captain  Tobias,  possessing  him- 
self of  the  box  and  extracting 
a  match  from  it.  "  Where  did 
ye  pick  it  up,  now  ?  " 

"From  a — a  lady — a  Mrs 
Boaenna."  Captain  Cai  re- 
covered the  box,  pocketed  it, 
and  desperately  changed  the 
subject.  "What's  become  of 
all  the  porters  hereabouts?*1 
he  demanded.  "Leavin'  us 
alone  an'  all  this  luggage, 
like  a  wreck  ashore!" 

"I  sent  'em  away,"  Captain 
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Tobias  explained  with  com- 
posure, "knowin'  as  you'd 
turn  up  sooner  or  later. 
Who's  Mrs  Bosenna?" 

"  She's  our  landlady ;  a 
widow -woman.  She  lives  up 
the  valley  yonder."  Captain 
Cai  jerked  a  thumb  in  that 
direction,  and  with  renewed 
anxiety  looked  about  for  a 
porter.  "Hadn't  we  better 
whistle  one  across  ?  " 

"Sells  matches,  does  she?" 

"No," — he  knew  his  friend's 
persistence,  and  faced  about  to 
make  a  clean  breast.  "I  was 
oallin'  there  to-day.  There's 
the  leases  to  be  fixed  up,  you 
see "  He  paused. 

Captain  Tobias  assented  with 
a  slow  nod.  "Premises  all 
satisfactory  ?  " 

"And  shipshape.  That's  one 
load  off  my  mind,  anyway," 
sighed  Captain  Cai.  "You're 
bound  to  like  'em  —  that  is, 
if  you  like  Troy  at  all. 
There's  hot  an'  cold  water 
laid  on,  so's  you  can  have  a 
bath  at  a  moment's  notice." 

"I  don't  see  myself,  ex- 
actly," said  Captain  Tobias. 
"But  never  mind." 

"Well,  as  I  was  sayin',  I 
called  there  to-day — to  break 
the  ice,  so  to  speak " 

"  You  didn't  mention  ice ; 
or,  if  you  did,  I  missed 
hearin'  it." 

"'Tis  a  way  of  speakin'. 
Well,  the  widow  pressed  me 
to  stay  to  dinner,  and  there 
was  a  suckin'  pig;  and  after- 
wards  " 

"Hold  hard."  Captain  To- 
bias removed  the  pipe  from 
his  mouth  and  stared  earn- 
estly at  his  friend.  "  Say  that 
agen,"  he  commanded. 

"There    was    roast     suckin' 


pig,  I  tell  you.  It  melted 
in  y'r  mouth.  Well,  after 
dinner  she  left  me  alone  with 
pipes  an'  tobacco ;  an'  'twas 
then,  I  suppose,  that  in  my 
forgetful  way  I  must  have 
slipped  the  box  into  my 
pocket." 

"'Twasn'  very  nice  treat- 
ment, was  it  ? — after  the  length 
she'd  gone  to  put  herself  out." 

"  But  'twas  absence  o'  mind, 
you  understand." 

"I  seem  to  remember," 
mused  Captain  Tobias,  "there 
was  a  Lord  Somebody-or-other 
suffered  from  the  same  com- 
plaint. I  read  about  it  in  the 
papers,  an'  only  wish  I'd  cut 
it  out.  Any  little  valu'bles 
lyin'  about  he'd  slip  into  his 
pocket.  But  I  never  heard  o' 
your  bein'  afflicted  in  that 
way." 

"Of  course  I'm  not!" 
Captain  Cai  protested  warmly. 

"Then  I  don't  see  what  ex- 
cuse you'll  put  up.  .  .  .  But 
wait  till  we  get  all  this  cargo 
stowed.  Ahoy,  there  I  "  Cap- 
tain Tobias  called  up  the 
porters,  and  after  consultation 
it  was  decided  to  convert  the 
goods-shed  into  a  cloak-room 
for  housing  the  bulk  of  his 
luggage,  but  to  send  on  his 
sea-chest  and  the  birdcage  by 
wheelbarrow  to  his  lodgings. 

"What's  the  address?"  he 
asked,  turning  to  Captain  Cai. 

"Ship  Inn." 

"What?"  Captain  Tobias 
paused  in  the  act  of  picking 
up  the  nine-gallon  jar.  "Drinks 
on  the  premises?" 

"Lashin's." 

"What  a  world  o'  fuss  that  ar- 
rangement do  save !  Here ! — " 
to  the  porter  who  stood  check- 
ing the  articles  deposited — 
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ffots  into  hold  wi'  the 
re§t,  Gontonta,  rum,  an*  don't 
you  forgot  it,  my  aon;  leant- 
waya,  pr'apa  I'd  better  Bay, 

don't    yon    r.'in.-inl.nr    if," 

"I'm  a  total  abntainor,  air," 
•aid  the  porter  proudly. 

41  You  don't  tell  me?  .  .  . 
One  meeta  with  auoh  oaaea, 
about,  ,  .  .  Well/'— Captain 
Tohiaa  turned  to  Captain  Cai 
again,  an  one  averting  hU  face 
from  a  Morrow  to  whioli  no  help 
can  Im  prnH'i'i-od  "  W)HI(.'N  thn 
diNtanou  ?  " 

"To  tho  Hhip?  About  half 
a  mile — a  nine  Many  walk,  an* 

Ilin  harrow  r.in   follow   IIM." 

Thoy  wore  no  Hooner  outaide 
tho  H(  ut  ion  promUoH,  however, 
than  Captain  Tohiaa  called 
halt  to  the  driver  of  the 
wheelbarrow,  paid  him,  find 
iniitruutiul  him  to  proceed 
ahead* 

"And  you  may  tell  the  land- 
lord," he  added,  "  to  expect  HA 
whim  he  NOON  lift." 

I  In  \\atolir.l  (ho  man  out  of 
night  before  explaining  thin 
in  .MI.,  ii  \  i.  "  Twaa  olever  of 
you  to  miNtake  me,  in  front  o* 
(hone  follow! ;  but  I  mmmf, 
what  dUtauoe  to  thia  hilt 
widow'a?" 

"Eh?  You  don't  mean  to 
•ay  —  after  your  journey, 

I.  Ml 

"We'll  got  it  over,"  aaid 
Captain  Tohiaa  (Irmly. 

Captain  Cai  could  not  but 
.i,.rrov«v  Here  waa  |.i-.-n.|.i 

n.MMlMlnl.     ||.. (     nl.lv     In    |V|.   ill'     (U|.| 

apologist  for  In       mill  blunder, 

but  to  make  Mn  BoieiUM  ac- 
quainted with  hit  paragon. 
She  would  noon  correct  that 
unfortunate  imago  of  him  an  a 
ooarao  prise- lighting  fellow. 
'I1..  I. -II  ih"  truth,  \\  hil.«  r«- 


proaching   himself   for     a\ 
evoked     that    image     by 
oluouy  praUe,  he  had  doubted 
it  might  be  difficult  to  efface: 
knowing  hii  friend'*  »hyn«- 
womankind.     He  had  doubted 
that  'Bias,  who  (to  use  hia 
wordi)  "ahunned  the  fair  sex 
IB  all  ita  branchea,"  might  de- 
cline even  to  make  the  lady 'a 
acquaintance.      Lo!   here   waa 
that  admirable  Bum  aetting  hia 
face  and— a  tern  ly,   for  friend* 
Hhip'a  aake — marching  upon  an 
int.rodiiHioii.      What  a  I'rinid  ! 

They  took  their  way  up  :!••• 
valley,  walking  aide  by  aidt, 
For  a  long  while  both  kept 
ailenot. 

"Pretty   country  I "  by-and- 
by  obaerved    Captain    TobiajJ 
He  pauaed  ai  if  to  take  •tooM 
of  it,  but  hia  gase  waa  medi- 

I    llivo      r.il  li.T      til   HI      ..I,  ..-I   \  ,l.il. 

<48uokin'  piga,  too,  .  .  ."  he 
added  after  a  while,  and  re- 
Miimed  hia  way. 

"What  about 'em? M 

"  Why,  to  drop  in  on  a  lone 
woman  unexpected,  an*  I  in*  I 
her  aittin1  down  to  roaat 
auokin'  pig  .  .  ,  it'i— it'a  like 
Solomon  an'  the  liliea." 

Captain  Cai  flunhcd  half- 
guiltily.  '•  I  didn't  aay  I  called 

nexpeotedly,  did  I?" 
To  break  the  ice,  waa  your 
worda," 

"You  aee,  I'd  hanpened  to 
meet  Mra  l)t>aenna  ih.»  rvonin1 
before,  an'— hull 

They  had  oonu«  to   I  h<<   l>ond 
of  the  road  beneath  lull  i  Paim 
and   either    hia    eyoMight    had 
l-i  i\  .-.i   linn  a  trick  or  Capt 
Cai   had   caught  a  glimpae- 
juat  a  glimpNo  an<i 
of   a    print    g«»\\  n 
\  :U-.|M   ahl  »•!.    \\  lior.  !      I    •• 

made  an  angle  about  a  olni»]' 


A  r»n  v.-.. 

of   trees.    The  email  entrance 

gato     ami    tho    footbridge     lu>      aot 


Ml 


ol 


1 1 


in 

.  n 


•  •ml  tliia  angle* 


Uv 


"  Hullo!"  exolaimcd  Captain     UMioath   t  horn  dihVi ,  ,1   from    >'l 
k|  stream**  in  thoir 

"What's  up  Y "  waa  not    r ippli 

it 


liko 


»e,  n 

other 

1  Not lun' '  —for  the  light  up  atroanm;  it  \vun  not  murmur- 
paution  had  vanished.  "Be  ing;  it  WAa  tinkling  out  a  ga| 
•idea,  she'd  ho  woariu'  l»la»-U,  o'  lit  tits  nporatio  tuno) 

T»»    l»o    IMOIO     pivoi.',,«.    it     \\    in 

"  1    wish  yonM    talk    rn.-ro  oo       rondoi'in;-.     (ho     \\alt.      IUMO     in 
Haul    Captain    Tobias,      "  Kuunt,"   an   opei'M    b\    tho   lalo 

abort  again  And  eye-     M,  Uonnod,     Captain  Hooken 
"I  put  it  to  you,    And    Captain     llunkon    know 
Here     I     be,     tnmhlrd     nothing  of   "Kanat"   or  of  ita 

Imi      they     .-.Mil. I 
a  time. 

"  ir/iirAi*"   i^poatod  Tobiaa 
by  tho  ha  ml 

rail   of   tho   bridge.      "You   or 
mo?     Or  both,  porhapa?" 

"Two  glaaaoa  o'  port  wine 
only,  'HiuM  ,  ,  .  and  yon  *fiu> 
me  at  tho  atation.  IM  run  all 
tho  wtiy  too.  .  .  .  UoNiiloN,  vil<< 
hoar  it."  Uoliof,  of  a  Hidden, 
broko  ovor  Captain  (Vi'n  faue. 
"lt*H  the  lu>x  !  '  ho  Of  ltd, 

With  that  ho  waa  aware  of 

rtlio  Nouiul   of  a   merry    laugh 
\    u'vo     behind  him-  a  feminine  laugh, 
i,  lint    thoMo  little  thingH     too,  not  IOMH  munioal  than  tho 

molndy    atill    tinkling    at    hia 
II.     turned    about    uud 


now.      Here     1 

out       'poll       a       l.MinmUM      plat 

form  iu  a  country   I've   never 

M«M    oyo.M    on.       AM    if    (hat    \\  a-,n' 

enough,  Ntruightaway  thingH 
atart  to  happon  ao  that  1  want 
to  hold  my  head.  And  aa  if 
that  waan'  enough,  you  work 
looee  on  the  jawin'  taoka  till 
•teerage  way  there's  none*  I 
put  it  to  you." 

I'm  lorry,  'Biaa,"  Cai  aa- 

Nur.'.l     him     rontntnl)     art     t  ln«\ 

1  on,    "  Maybe  I'm  upset 


l»y     tli"     plouMiiro    «>'    Nooin 
ln»nv     Muuy  a  (imo  |'vi»  piot«<r\l 
it,  an' 

notioec 

never  do  fall  out  juat  like  a 
expeota." 


"  I've  noticed  it  to-day,  right    oonfroutml     M  ra     Hoaonna     aa 


enough/'  aaid  Tobiaa  with  aomo 
emuhaaia.  But  he  waa  molli 
fled,  and  indeed  aeemed  on  the 
point  of  adding  a  word  when 
of  a  sudden  ho  came  to  vet 
halt  and  eyed  hia 
reproachfully  than 
ever  — no,  not  reproachfully 
save  by  imphoation:  with  be- 

Ull.l.-l  III,    Ml     ,    ,!).,    ,       lll<l     III    Ipl 

MIII  mi-  - 

*   ir/i,i/j»"     gaaped   Captain 
II..         n  -and,  with 

that,  ftp.-.-,  h   lailr.l  him. 

'II"-    CHI    had  oorae  to  the 


nho    atoppod    forth    from    her 
hiding  in  tho  biiHhoH,  her  maid 

iMnuh      iu      .(i.  n. I  .n,  .'      .  i.-  . 
behind  her. 

••Hood  afternoon  again, Cap- 
tain 1 1".  I  >n  !  Ami  IM  I  Inn 
Captain  llliukon?  ,  ,  .  It  WSN 

to  bring  him  ao  noon, 

Hhe     hold    out     a     hand     t<> 
ToUas,  who,  to   take  it,  waa 
forced     to     reliiu|iiiah     for     a 
moment    his     olul«  h     on     ii.. 
rail. 

••;;,  ,-XMI.I,    m  •  1aiii,"    MHI.I    ho 
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in  a  gruff  unnatural  voice,  and 
fell  baok  on  his  support 

She  laughed  again  merrily. 
"And  you'll  forgive  me  for 
making  you  welcome  with 
musical  honours?  That  was  a 
sudden  notion  of  Dinah's.  She 
spied  you  coming  up  the  road, 
and — Dinah,  can  you  manage 
to  stop  that  silly  tune  ?  " 

"I'll  try,  mistress."  Dinah 
stooped,  groped  amid  the 
grasses,  and  produced  the 
musical-box  from  its  lair. 

"  You  can,"  stammered  Cap- 
tain Cai,  as  if  repeating  a 
formula,  "turn  it  off — at  any 
time — by  means  of  a  back- 
handed switch." 

"It's  yours,  then!"  Mrs 
Bosenna  clapped  her  hands 
together  as  she  turned  on  him. 

"It's  mine,"  confessed  Cap- 
tain Cai.  "  The  question  might 
occur  to  you,  ma'am " 

"It  has.  Oh,  itAoa/"  She 
rippled  with  laughter.  "You 
should  have  seen  Dinah's  face 
when  she  came  upon  it !  " 

"  Caius,"  said  Captain  Hun- 
ken,  interrupting  her  mirth  as 
with  a  stroke  tolled  on  a  bell, 
"would  ye  mind  pinohin' 
me?" 

"Not  at  all,  'Bias— if  you'll 
tell  mo  where." 

"Anywheres.  Only  remem- 
berin'  we're  in  the  presence  o* 
ladies." 

"It's  perfectly  simple,"  said 
Captain  Cai,  "  if  you'll  only  let 
me  explain !  You  see,  the 
thing's  what  you  might  call  a 
testimonial.  I  picked  it  up, 
oomin'  through  the  town  to- 
day." 

"A  testimonial?  How  in- 
teresting ! "  murmured  Mrs 
Bosenna. 

"  From  my  late  crew,  ma'am. 


[Juue 

As  I  was  sayin',  on  my  way 
through  the  town  to  call  on 
you,  ma'am,  I  was  taken  on 
the  hop,  so  to  speak,  an'  made 
the  recipient " 

"  What  for  ?  "  demanded 
'Bias.  He  was  breathing 
hard. 

"  It  don't  become  me,"  said 
Captain  Cai,  and,  speaking 
under  stress  of  desperation,  he 
found  himself  of  a  sudden  won- 
dering at  his  own  fluency.  "  It 
don't  become  me  to  repeat  all 
the — sentiments  which — eman- 
ated." 

"Give  me  some,"  growled 
Captain  Tobias,  and  was 
heard  to  add,  under  stertorous 
breath  —  "  Testimonial  ?  I'd 
like  to  ha'  seen  my  lot  try  it 
on  met'1 

"  They  said,"  confessed  Cap- 
tain Cai,  "  as  how  it  was  their 
united  wish "  Here  he  re- 
called Mr  Tregaskis'  allusion  to 
possible  offspring,  and  blushed 
painfully. 

"Well?" 

"That  was  the  words:  aa 
how  it  was  their  united  wish — 
adding  *  in  all  weathers.' ' 

"And,  the  next  news,  it's 
playin'  tunes  in  a  ditch,"  pur- 
sued Captain  Tobias. 

"I  think  I  can  explain,"  put 
in  Mrs  Bosenna  sweetly,  hasten- 
ing to  close  up  the  little  breach 
which,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
had  suddenly  opened  between 
these  two  good  friends.  "  Cap- 
tain Hooken,  being  cumbered 
with  the  box  on  his  way  to  pay 
me  a  visit,  hid  it  in  the  bushes 
here  for  the  time,  meaning  to 
recover  it  on  his  way  back  to 
the  station." 

"  That's  so,  ma'am,"  Captain 
Cai  corroborated  her. 

"But  having  misjudged  the 
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time,  and  in  his  hurry  to  meet 
you — good  friend  that  he  is — 
Oh,  Captain  Hunken,  if  you 
could  have  heard  the  way  he 
spoke  of  you  !  What  he  led  me 
to  expect  —  not,"  she  added 
prettily,  "that  I  admit  to 
being  disappointed." 

"  Go  on,  ma'am,"  said  Gap- 
tain  Tobias  sturdily.  But  in 
truth  it  had  come  to  his  turn 
to  look  ashamed. 

"  Well,  you  see,  in  his  haste 
he  forgot  it.  And  now  he 
brings  you  back  to  fetch  it — 
am  I  not  right  ?  " 

"Not  exactly,  ma'am,"  con- 
fessed Captain  Cai.  "The 

truth  is " 

"Well,  you  shall  hear  how 
meantime  we  happened  on  it. 
.  .  .  We  are  very  particular 
about  our  cream,  here  at  Killa  : 
and  with  this  warm  weather 
coming  on,  Dinah  has  been 
telling  me  it's  time  we  stood 
the  pans  out  in  running  water. 
Haven't  you,  Dinah  ?  " 

Dinah  smoothed  her  print 
gown.  It  was  not  for  her  to 
admit  here  that  early  in  the 
day  from  an  upper  window  she 
had  been  watching  for  Captain 
Hooken's  approach,  had  wit- 
nessed it,  had  witnessed  also 
the  act  of  concealment,  and 
had  faithfully  reported  it  to 
her  mistress. 

"  So,"  continued  Mrs  Bosenna 
hardily,  "  reckoning  that  the 
bed  of  the  stream  may  have 
been  choked  by  what  the  win- 
ter rains  carry  down,  and  this 
being  our  favourite  place  for 
the  pans,  under  the  cool  of 
the  bridge,  down  happens 

Dinah " 

"  Excuse    me,    ma'am ;    but 


ain't   it  rather  near  the  high 
road." 

"  It  is,  Captain  Hunken  :  and 
I  have  often  thought  of  it  at 
nights.  But  the  folks  are 
honest  in  these  parts — extra- 
ordinarily honest." 

She  broke  off,  perceiving 
that  Captain  Tobias  was  look- 
ing with  sudden  earnestness  at 
Captain  Cai,  and  that  Captain 
Cai  was  somewhat  awkwardly 
evading  the  look. 

"  Be  a  man,  Caius  !  "  Tobias 
exhorted  his  friend. 

"  It's — it's  this  way,  ma'am," 
said  Captain  Cai  sheepishly, 
after  a  long  pause,  diving  in 
his  pocket.  "We  wasn't  ex- 
actly bound  to  fetch  the — the 
musical-box — which,  Lord  for- 
give me!  I'd  forgot  for  the 
moment — but  to  return  this. 
How  it  came  to  find  its  way  to 
my  pocket  I  don't  know." 

"And  I  don't  know,  either," 
mused  Mrs  Bosenna,  as  Dinah 
helped  her  to  undress  that 
night.  (This  undressing  was, 
in  fact,  but  a  well-worn  excuse 
for  mistress  and  maid  to  chat 
and —  due  difference  of  posi- 
tion observed — exchange  con- 
fidences before  bedtime).  "Cap- 
tain Hocken  is  simple-minded, 
as  any  one  can  tell;  but  not 
absent-minded  by  nature.  At 
least,  I  hope  not.  I  hate 
absent-minded  men." 

She  glanced  at  her  glass, 
and  turned  about  sharply. 

"  Dinah,  you  designing 
woman !  I  believe  you  slipped 
that  box  into  his  pocket? 
Yes,  when  you  pretended  that 
his  coat  wanted  brushing, — I 
saw  you!" 


(To  be  continued.} 
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BRITISH   MERCENARIES   IN   VENEZUELA. 


A  CENTURY  has  passed  since 
Venezuela's  cry  for  help  against 
the  tyranny  of  Spain  sum- 
moned to  her  shores,  from  which 
so  few  were  ever  to  return, 
the  gallant  and  the  adventur- 
ous of  the  United  Kingdom : 
crusaders  of  liberty,  the  fame 
of  whose  achievements  has 
faded  from  memory  as  if  they 
had  never  lived  and  fought 
and  died.  Yet  were  they 
bright  with  glory.  On  the 
plains  of  the  Orinoco,  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Andes,  deeds 
were  wrought  by  our  country- 
men not  unworthy  a  place 
beside  the  proudest  battle  re- 
cords of  the  British  Army. 
Carabobo,  where  nine  hundred 
resolute  British  soldiers  over- 
threw six  thousand  of  the 
choicest  troops  of  Spain ;  the 
Bridge  of  Boya9a,  where  the 
desperate  valour  of  three  hun- 
dred brought  about  the  sur- 
render of  an  army ;  Bombona, 
where  a  handful  of  war-worn 
veterans  snatched  victory  from 
the  very  jaws  of  defeat, — these 
names,  and  many  more,  did 
they  but  recall  deeds  done  for 
England's  sake,  had  surely  been 
household  words  as  familiar  as 
Bad  a  j  os  and  Albuera  to  all 
who  prize  the  memory  of  hero- 
ism. Though  time  has  proved 
the  cause  for  which  they  gave 
their  lives  unworthy,  though 
Dead- Sea  apples  be  the  fruit 
of  so  much  brave  endeavour, 
their  valour  and  their  martial 
prowess  deserve  better  than 
the  oblivion  which  has  befallen 
them. 

For    nearly    three    hundred 


years  the  Spanish  colonies  had 
endured  a  tyranny  almost  in- 
credible. If  Bourbon  rule  in 
Naples  were  the  "negation  of 
God,"  what  words  can  fitly 
describe  their  rule  in  South 
America  ? 

Excluded  from  all  part  in  the 
administration  of  the  land  of 
their  birth,  debarred  from  every 
avenue  of  profitable  trade,  their 
every  action,  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave,  so  rigorously  con- 
trolled that,  without  leave  of 
Viceroy  or  Captain-General,  no 
man  dare  leave  the  province 
wherein  he  was  born,  none  visit 
Spain  without  permission  from 
the  King  himself,  the  Creoles 
had  remained  so  firm  in  their 
loyalty  that,  whilst  yet  s 
Bourbon  sat  on  the  throne  of 
Spain,  all  efforts  to  rouse  them 
to  demand  redress,  by  arms  if 
need  be,  had  proved  vain.  Even 
Napoleon  failed,  whose  envoy, 
hardly  eluding  the  British 
cruisers,  all  but  fell  a  victim  to 
the  infuriated  mob  of  Caracas. 
And  yet  it  was  Napoleon 
who,  by  seating  his  brother 
on  the  throne  of  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic,  brought  about  a 
movement  which,  commencing 
with  the  refusal  to  obey  an 
usurper,  ended  with  defiance 
of  a  lawful  king. 

Early  in  1810  Venezuela 
took  the  momentous  step  of 
assuming  the  management  of 
her  own  affairs,  and  a  self- 
appointed  Junta,  claiming  to 
rule  in  the  name  of  the  exiled 
Carlos  IV.,  seized  the  reins 
of  government,  resolved,  whilst 
it  had  the  power,  to  redress 
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the  grievances  to  which,  in 
happier  times,  no  Spanish 
king  had  ever  lent  an  ear. 
The  movement,  purely  con- 
stitutional in  its  commence- 
ment, aiming  only  at  the  re- 
moval of  disabilities  and  some 
measure  of  self  -  government, 
speedily  became  a  revolution, 
and  on  the  5th  July  1811  the 
Independence  of  Venezuela  was 
proclaimed  at  Caracas. 

Crushed  under  the  heel  of 
Napoleon,  its  armies  scattered, 
its  navy  destroyed,  Spain 
could  spare  neither  men  nor 
ships  to  save  its  tottering 
Empire,  and  nearly  two  years 
passed  before  a  handful  of 
Spanish  troops  under  the 
Count  de  Monteverde  arrived 
to  commence  a  war  destined 
to  rage  with  unexampled  fury 
for  thirteen  years,  and  mem- 
orable, even  amongst  civil 
wars,  for  its  atrocious  bar- 
barity. Murder,  massacre, 
and  destruction  everywhere 
marked  the  passage  of  the 
Royalist  armies,  whose  leaders 
seemed  to  vie  with  each 
other  in  cold-blooded  ferocity. 
Nor  were  their  adversaries  a 
whit  behind  them.  It  was 
Bolivar  himself  who  clouded 
his  fair  fame  by  proclaiming 
the  "Guerra  a  Muerte,"  and 
history  records  no  document 
more  terrible  than  a  proclam- 
ation issued  at  Cartagena  fix- 
ing the  price  of  a  commission 
in  Spanish  heads — twenty  for 
an  Ensign,  thirty  for  a  Lieu- 
tenant, fifty  for  a  Captain. 

Masters  of  all  Venezuela 
in  the  spring  of  1812,  be- 
fore the  end  of  summer  the 
Patriot  leaders  were  fugi- 
tives, their  followers  scattered, 


their  General,  Miranda,  a  pris- 
oner. A  year  later  and  the 
streets  of  Caracas,  which  had 
run  red  with  the  blood  of 
Monteverde's  victims,  were  gay 
with  the  flowers  strewn  before 
the  chariot  in  which  the  fair- 
est maidens  in  the  land  drew 
the  laurel-crowned  Bolivar  in 
triumph  to  the  Capitol.  An- 
other year,  and  the  hero  was 
once  again  a  fugitive,  and  those 
who  had  welcomed  him  were 
flying  with  bleeding  feet  over 
the  mountains  before  the  reek- 
ing lances  of  Boves'  "Infernal 
Legion."  Two  years  more 
passed,  and  when  once  again 
fortune  seemed  to  smile  on  the 
Patriot  cause,  in  swift  succes- 
sion came  a  series  of  disasters 
so  overwhelming  that  all  hope 
of  success  seemed  vain,  and 
yet,  within  five  years,  not  a 
Spanish  soldier  was  left  in 
Venezuela  or  New  Granada, 
and  the  Republican  banners 
were  sweeping  forward  across 
the  Andes  to  the  last  great 
battle  which  was  to  free  all 
South  America  from  the  Carib- 
bean to  Cape  Horn. 

Throughout  the  struggle, 
though,  in  answer  to  repeated 
applications  for  assistance,  it 
had  more  than  once  offered 
mediation,  the  British  Govern- 
ment had  steadily  refused  all 
help  to  the  insurgents.  But 
the  help  which  a  Government 
might  refuse,  private  sympathy 
and  the  spirit  of  adventure 
might  afford,  and  to  them, 
after  four  years  of  conflict, 
Bolivar  determined  to  appeal. 
Not  a  few  British  subjects 
were  already  serving  with  the 
Republican  forces,  chief  among 
them  the  Scotsman,  Gregor 
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M'Gregor,  Miranda's  Adjut- 
ant -  General,  whose  masterly 
retreat  across  Venezuela  from 
Ooumare  to  the  Orinoco  in 
1816  had  won  him  the  rank 
of  Lieutenant  -  General ;  and 
the  Englishman,  James  Rooke,1 
who,  after  Waterloo,  had  ex- 
changed a  post  on  the  staff 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange  for 
one  on  that  of  the  Liberator; 
whilst  the  British -built  ships 
of  Admiral  Brion's  rebel  squad- 
ron were  largely  officered  and 
manned  by  British  seamen. 

To  Don  Luis  Lopez  Meiidez, 
since  1810  the  unrecognised 
representative  of  the  Republic 
in  London,  was  intrusted  the 
task  of  raising  and  despatch- 
ing troops  from  England  for 
the  Venezuelan  army,  —  a 
trust  fulfilled  with  complete 
success.  Though  Venezuela 
was  overrun  with  Royalist 
armies,  though  her  treasury 
was  empty,  and  the  chance 
of  ultimate  victory  more 
than  remote,  he  was  able 
not  only  to  induce  thousands 
of  officers  and  men  to  risk 
their  lives  on  her  behalf,  but 
to  persuade  grave  city  mer- 
chants to  provide  funds  for 
their  equipment  and  transport 
upon  no  better  security  than 
the  promise  of  repayment  when 
her  freedom  should  be  won. 

Of  a  truth  but  little  per- 
suasion was  needed.  Apart 
from  sympathy  for  their 
wrongs,  there  were  special 
reasons  which  made  the  cause 
of  the  Spanish  Colonies  appeal 
with  peculiar  .  force  to  all 
classes  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Hatred  of  Spain,  traditional 


since  the  days  of  the  Armada 
and  inflamed  for  two  centuries 
by  restrictions  on  trade,  by 
difference  of  religion,  by  hor- 
rible stories  of  Spanish  cruelty, 
was  far  from  dead.  Rather 
had  it  increased  by  the  insight 
into  Spanish  character  and 
customs  gained  by  intimate 
association  during  the  Pen- 
insular War,  where  the  in- 
capacity of  the  native  com- 
manders had  revived  all 
the  contempt  for  the  Spaniard 
as  a  fighting  man  handed 
down  by  Drake  and  Effing- 
ham  ;  whilst  any  sympathy, 
which  a  common  danger  tri- 
umphantly overcome  might 
have  inspired,  had  been  effect- 
ually destroyed  by  Ferdinand 
the  Well -Beloved  on  his  re- 
storation, and  all  England 
viewed  with  horror  and  dismay 
the  atrocious  tyranny  of  the 
infamous  debauchee,  to  restore 
whom  to  the  throne  she  had 
lavished  millions  of  treasure 
and  sacrificed  the  lives  of 
40,000  of  her  bravest  and  best 

The  very  scene  of  the  conflict 
added  force  to  the  appeal  for 
help.  For  this  was  the  land 
of  romance,  the  gateway  to 
the  realm  of  El  Dorado.  This 
was  the  Spanish  Main,  whose 
name  alone  sufficed  to  recall 
memories  of  all  that  was 
most  heroic  in  England's  most 
heroic  age,  memories  of  Drake 
and  Hawkins  and  Raleigh, 
renewed  in  later  days  by 
Vernon  and  many  another 
British  seaman. 

Men  for  the  adventure  there 
were  in  plenty.  Reductions 
in  the  Army  after  Waterloo 


Lieutenant,  18th  Light  Dragoons. 
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had  flooded  the  kingdom  with 
discharged  soldiers,  utterly 
unfitted  by  their  life  and 
lack  of  training  for  civil 
employment.  To  these  men, 
starving  on  half  pay  or 
tramping  the  country  in  a 
hopeless  search  for  work,  the 
chance  of  enlistment  in  the 
Venezuelan  regiments  came  as 
a  God  -  send.  To  promotion 
for  officer's  and  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  and,  for  all,  pay 
far  more  liberal  than  in  the 
British  service,  was  added  the 
promise  of  a  bonus  on  enlist- 
ment, and  of  a  pension  or  gratu- 
ity, or  grant  of  land  of  equiv- 
alent value,  to  all  who  served 
to  the  end  of  the  war,  or  were 
invalided  from  wounds  or  sick- 
ness. Small  wonder  was  it  that 
men  came  forward  eagerly, 
small  wonder  that  few  paused 
to  question  the  chance  of  ful- 
filment of  promises  so  magni- 
ficent. Even  Mendez's  total 
lack  of  funds,  ominous  and 
inexplicable  in  the  representa- 
tive of  a  State  reputed  so 
wealthy,  proved  no  deterrent. 
It  was  sufficient  for  him  to 
promise  repayment  to  induce 
officers,  army  contractors,  and 
merchants  to  provide  all  that 
was  needed,  and  in  an  in- 
credibly short  time  officers  and 
non-commissioned  officers,  with 
full  equipment  for  four  regi- 
ments of  cavalry,  a  battery  of 
artillery,  and  a  battalion  of 
riflemen,  each  to  be  brought  up 
to  full  strength  in  Venezuela, 
were  ready  for  embarkation. 

The  first  to  come  forward 
with  an  offer  to  raise  a  regi- 
ment of  hussars  was  Gustavus 
Hippesley,  once  lieutenant  in 
the  8th  (Royal  Irish)  Light 


Dragoons,  who,  by  virtue  of 
being  first  in  the  field,  claimed 
supreme  command  of  the  Cav- 
alry Brigade ;  but  others  were 
not  slow  to  follow  his  example, 
to  each  of  whom,  appointed 
colonel  or  lieutenant-colonel  by 
Mendez,  were  intrusted  all  de- 
tails in  connection  with  the 
formation  and  equipment  of  his 
own  corps. 

Nothing  that  could  render 
the  service  attractive  was  ne- 
glected or  overlooked.  At  a 
time  when  military  costume 
had  reached  its  most  fantastic 
and  gorgeous  development,  the 
uniforms  of  the  Venezuelan 
regiments  were  conspicuous 
for  their  splendour;  nor  could 
any  regiment  in  the  King's 
army  equal  the  magnificence 
of  the  2nd  "Red"  Hussars, 
whose  uniform  of  scarlet  and 
gold  seemed  designed  rather 
for  the  mimic  warfare  of  the 
stage  than  for  campaigning 
under  a  tropical  sky.  Each 
regiment  had  its  band,  and 
the  designing  of  colours  af- 
forded its  commanding  officer 
a  precious  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  taste  and  ingenuity. 
Thus  on  a  field  of  yellow,  sur- 
mounted by  the  rising  sun  of 
Venezuela,  the  standards  of 
the  1st  (Hippesley's)  Hussars 
bore  the  appropriate  emblems 
of  an  Indian  with  a  cap  of 
liberty,  a  prickly  pear,  an  al- 
ligator, sundry  bales  of  cotton, 
and  a  ship,  with  the  motto, 
"Union,  Constantia  of  Valor." 

In  the  face  of  such  prepara- 
tions, openly  aimed  against  a 
sovereign  with  whom  it  was 
closely  allied,  the  British  Gov- 
ernment maintained  an  atti- 
tude of  masterly  inactivity. 
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Recruiting  went  on  unchecked, 
and,  in  days  when  soldiering 
was  an  honoured  and  honour- 
able profession,  the  gay  uniforms 
of  officers  and  men  bound  for 
South  America  became  familiar 
objects  in  the  London  streets. 
In  less  than  two  years  five 
separate  and  distinct  ex- 
peditions, numbering  more 
than  6000  men,  were  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  United 
Kingdom  without  the  least 
attempt  to  interfere  either 
with  their  enlistment  or  their 
departure,  and  it  was  not  until 
after  the  capture  of  Porto  Bello 
by  Gregor  M'Gregor  in  1818 
that  the  Government  of  Lord 
Castlereagh  was  moved  to  take 
action  by  the  protests  of  the 
Spanish  Ambassador,  and  to 
pass  a  Foreign  Enlistment  Act 
making  all  such  expeditions 
and  also  the  equipment  of 
ships  of  war  illegal. 

After  some  delay  in  finding 
suitable  transports,  which 
caused  an  unexpected  and  un- 
welcome expense  to  the  contrac- 


tors for  the  pay  and  main 
ance  of  the  soldiers,  five  ships 
were  procured  ;  and  at  the  end 
of  November  1817  the  expe- 
dition started,  Lieut.  -  Colonel 
M 'Donald  with  a  party  of 
officers  having  gone  on  ahead 
to  prepare  for  its  reception.1 

From  the  very  first  disaster 
attended  it.  The  Indian,  lying 
in  The  Downs,  was  blown  out 
to  sea  in  a  gale  and  wrecked 
on  the  coast  of  France,  every 
soul  on  board  being  drowned. 
At  Madeira,  thanks  to  the 
indiscretion  of  M 'Donald  in 
betraying  its  object,  the  ex- 
pedition was  fired  on  by  the 
shore  batteries;  and  on  reach- 
ing the  West  Indies,  where 
the  Dotvson  was  struck  by 
lightning,  endless  difficulties 
arose  with  the  civil  and  naval 
authorities.  At  Grenada  one 
of  the  ships  was  detained  by 
the  Governor,  and  another, 
which  eventually  escaped  to 
become  flagship  of  the  rebel 
navy,  was  captured  as  a  pirate 
by  a  British  sloop-of-war. 


1  LIST  OF  TRANSPORTS,  CORPS,  ETC. 


Ship. 

Corps. 

Colonel. 

Strength. 

Armament. 

Uniform. 

Emerald. 

1st    Venezuelan 
Hussars 

O.  Hippesley  (Lt. 
8th  Light  Dra- 

' 80  officers' 
160  men 

Two  64-inch 

howitzers 

Dark  green,  scarlet 
facings,  gold  law 

goons) 

and  twelve 

1st    Venezuelan 
Lancers 

Donald  M'  Donald 
(British     infan- 

« 

artillery- 
men 

Dark  green,  scarlet 
facings,  gold  lace, 

try  and  Spanish 

shako  plume  yel- 

service) 

low  and  blue 

Prince     . 

2nd  Venezuelan 

H.  C.  Wilson  (Lt. 

20  officers 

Scarlet,  light  bine 

Hussars 

9th   Light  Dra- 

100 men 

facings,  gold  lace 

Indian    . 

2nd  Venezuelan 

goons) 
Skene,    for- 

20 officers 

Dark  blue,  scarlet 

Britannia 

Lancers 
Venezuelan  Bri- 

merly Hewett 
J.      A.      Gilmore 

200  men 
10  officers 

Five  light  6- 

facings,  silver  lace 
As  in  British  ser- 

gade of  Light 
Foot  Artillery 

(Corporal  R.A., 
Lt  West  India 

SO  men 

pdrs.,  one 
5}  -  inch 

vice 

Regiment) 

howitzer 

Dowson   . 

1st   Venezuelan 

Campbell 

37  officers 

... 

As  in  British  ser- 

Rifles 

200  men 

vice 

117  officers 

740  men 
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A  reception  so  unfriendly 
served  for  the  first  time  to 
awaken  the  members  of  the  ex- 
pedition to  the  nature  of  the 
enterprise  upon  which  they 
were  engaged.  Far  from  a 
happy  family, — for  even  before 
leaving  England  serious  dis- 
sensions had  arisen  amongst 
them,  which  during  the  voyage 
had  grown  steadily  worse,— 
they  now  found  themselves 
regarded,  not  as  heroes,  but 
as  mere  filibusters,  hired 
bravos  of  a  cause  loathed 
and  discredited  throughout 
the  Antilles.  For  the  first 
time  they  learnt  something 
of  the  country  for  which  they 
were  bound,  of  the  people  and 
their  leaders,  and  the  horrible 
nature  of  the  war,  and  so 
little  was  the  account  to 
their  liking  that  many  ab- 
solutely refused  'to  proceed 
any  farther.  Of  the  850 
officers  and  men  who  left 
England,  less  than  half  (420) 
reached  Angostura,1  the  Patriot 
headquarters  on  the  Orinoco, 
to  learn  for  themselves,  but  all 
too  late,  how  true  were  the 
unheeded  warnings  of  their 
countrymen. 

Never  had  the  fortunes  of 
the  Patriots  been  at  so  low  an 
ebb.  Their  armies  everywhere 
defeated,  their  country  devas- 
tated with  incessant  war,  with- 
out money  and  without  credit ; 
even  the  commonest  necessities 
of  life  were  lacking.  There 
was  no  flour,  no  biscuit,  no 
salt,  nor  anything  to  eat  but 
beef,  slaughtered  and  prepared 
native  fashion  —  a  frequent 
cause  of  dysentery  amongst 
the  Englishmen.  Many  would 


have  returned  had  it  been 
possible,  but,  penniless  and 
strangers,  for  them  there  was 
no  return,  and,  leaving  the 
Rifles  at  Angostura,  the  rest 
of  the  expedition  continued  its 
journey  up  river. 

Herded  together  in  "flesuras  " 
(native  sailing  craft),  without 
privacy  or  any  shelter  —  by 
day  from  burning  sun  or  tor- 
rential rain,  by  night  from 
the  deadly  mists  of  the  river 
— with  yellow  fever,  malaria, 
and  dysentery  raging  amongst 
them,  were  officers,  soldiers, 
and  women,  for  there  were 
women  with  them.  The 
boats  swarmed  with  vermin, 
the  air  with  mosquitos  and 
sandflies,  alligators  infested 
the  rivers,  jaguars,  snakes, 
and  "  jiggers "  its  banks ; 
and  as  they  approached  San 
Fernando  on  the  Apure — now, 
after  repeated  defeats,  head- 
quarters of  Bolivar  and  Paez, 
—maimed  and  headless  corpses 
floating  down  the  stream  bore 
dumb  witness  to  the  ferocity  of 
those  to  serve  whom  they  had 
sold  themselves.  Nor  did  the 
spectacle  of  a  Patriot  general, 
suspected  of  treachery  or 
cowardice,  flying  for  his  life 
from  the  fury  of  his  soldiers, 
which  met  their  eyes  on  land- 
ing, tend  to  reassure  them  or 
raise  spirits  already  sufficiently 
depressed  by  the  fate  which 
had  overtaken  the  officers  who 
had  preceded  them.  M'Donald 
himself  had  lost  his  life  in  an 
affray  with  Indians  on  the 
Orinoco,  and  of  his  twelve 
companions  eight  were  dead, 
killed  in  the  desperate  fighting 
during  Bolivar's  retreat,  or 


1  Now  Ciudad  Bolivar. 
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butchered  when  lying  wounded 
on  the  battlefield. 

Rendered  desperate  by  their 
misery,  and  under  the  impres- 
sion that  Bolivar's  star  had 
set,  all  but  a  handful  declined 
to  obey  his  orders  to  follow 
him  baok  to  Angostura,  and — 
instigated  by  Colonel  Wilson 
of  the  Red  Hussars,  whose  real 
motive  seems  to  have  been 
jealousy  of  Hippesley  —  de- 
clared that  none  other  should 
lead  them  but  Paez,  the  famous 
chieftain  of  the  llaneros,  the 
wild  Riders  of  the  Plains. 
The  mutiny  was  short -lived. 
Bolivar  had  only  to  return  for 
Paez  to  repudiate  all  share 
in  the  conspiracy;  and,  im- 
prisoned in  a  fortress,  which 
he  only  left  on  his  expulsion 
from  the  country,  Wilson  had 
leisure  to  regret  his  hasty  par- 
ticipation in  a  quarrel  between 
leaders  whose  characters  he 
had  so  singularly  misjudged. 
Hippesley  fared  little  better 
than  his  rival.  After  fruitless 
attempts  to  obtain  pay  and 
better  rations  for  his  men — 
now  reduced  to  bartering  their 
uniforms  for  food  —  and  for 
himself  the  rank  of  Brigadier- 
General,  placed  for  a  while 
under  arrest  for  some  fancied 
insult  to  a  Venezuelan  General, 
after  a  final  stormy  interview 
with  Bolivar,  he  resigned  his 
appointment  and  returned  to 
England, — not,  however,  before 
first  attempting,  as  he  him- 
self averred  with  unblushing 
effrontery,  to  recoup  himself 
for  his  losses  in  connection 
with  the  1st  Hussars  by  offer- 
ing, at  £35  a-head,  to  raise 
a  fresh  contingent  of  his 
countrymen,  willing  that  they 
should  suffer  and  die  if  only 


he  himself  should  be  repaid. 
The  shameless  attempt  to 
extract  blood-money  was  re- 
jected, and  he  had  the  addi- 
tional mortification  to  see  the 
task  intrusted  to  two  of 
his  officers,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
English  and  Captain  Elsom, 
to  thwart  whose  efforts,  by 
warning  all  who  might  be 
tempted  to  seek  fame  and 
fortune  in  Venezuela,  he 
compiled  a  'Narrative  of 
the  Expedition,'  than  which 
exists  no  more  curious 
and  unconscious  self  -  revela- 
tion of  vanity,  arrogance,  and 
cupidity. 

Reorganised  as  "  Bolivar's 
Dragoon  Guards,"  and  re- 
inforced by  the  remnants  of 
two  German  regiments,  all 
but  destroyed  in  the  recent 
fighting,  the  survivors  of 
the  British  Cavalry  Brigade 
served  on  with  credit  but 
with  little  chance  of  earn- 
ing distinction.  No  cavalry 
trained  upon  European  models 
could  ever  hope  to  compete, 
either  individually  or  collec- 
tively, with  the  half -naked 
horsemen  of  Paez,  born  almost 
in  the  saddle  and  trained  from 
childhood  in  the  use  of  spear 
and  machdte,  and  it  was  re- 
served for  the  infantry  to  prove 
alike  to  friend  and  foe  the 
matchless  valour  of  the  British 
soldier. 

Campbell's  Rifle  Corps,  now 
commanded  by  Colonel  Piggott, 
had  been  left  on  the  lower 
Orinoco  to  recruit  amongst  the 
Indians, — a  task  which  at  first 
appeared  almost  hopeless,  for 
the  unwilling  recruits,  brought 
in  in  chains,  could  only  be  ; 
vented  from  deserting  by  being 
kept  in  irons.  Gradually,  how 
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ever,  the  inborn  genius  of  the 
Englishman  for  dealing  with 
natives  asserted  itself.  Mis- 
trust changed  to  confidence, 
confidence  to  enthusiastic  de- 
votion, which  took  the  strange 
form  of  imitating  all  things 
English,  even  their  oaths, 
which,  if  "the  army  swore  hor- 
ribly in  Flanders,"  upon  the 
Orinoco  must  have  had  a 
fervour  altogether  exceptional. 
In  four  months  Piggott  was 
in  command  of  a  regiment 
whose  like  had  never  before 
been  seen  in  South  America, 
and  which  was  to  prove  itself 
more  than  a  match  for  the 
flower  of  the  Spanish  army. 
He  himself  was  fated  never  to 
lead  it  in  battle,  for  his  health 
gave  way,  and  it  was  reserved 
for  his  successor,  Colonel  Arthur 
Sandes,  to  lead  it  from  victory 
to  victory,  until  the  renown  of 
the  1st  (Black)  Rifles— "Black," 
not  on  account  of  their  skins, 
but  of  their  uniforms — spread 
up  to  the  yery  border  of 
Chili. 

Meanwhile  fresh  British  con- 
tingents were  arriving.  The 
truth  had  not  yet  leaked  out. 
None  of  the  disillusioned  had 
returned  to  publish  abroad  the 
story  of  their  sufferings,  and, 
on  the  arrival  of  English  and 
Elsom,  a  perfect  wave  of  en- 
thusiasm for  the  Patriot  cause 
swept  over  the  country.  Whilst 
officers  sold  their  commissions 
to  provide  themselves  with 
uniforms  and  equipment,  as 
much  as  £1200  was  paid  by 
a  private  gentleman  for  a 
captain's  commission,  and  at 
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the  recruiting  offices  veterans, 
who  had  tramped  from  the 
Tagus  to  Toulouse,  struggled 
with  clerks  from  the  counting- 
house  and  yokels  from  the 
plough  for  enlistment  ere  it 
was  too  late, — the  scenes  in 
England  being  paralleled  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  where 
M'Gregor1  and  Devereux,  old 
comrades  both  of  the  Liberator, 
were  raising  troops. 

It  was  from  Ireland  that 
the  first  reinforcements  started 
(18th  July  1818),  in  the 
shape  of  a  battalion  recruited, 
equipped,  and  transported  at 
the  expense  of  its  commander, 
Major  Beamish.  Beamish  him- 
self never  reached  Venezuela, 
and  his  death  at  sea  so  dis- 
couraged his  men,  that  only 
by  pointing  out  the  ridicule 
which  would  overwhelm  them 
if  they  returned  without  even 
reaching  the  land  they  had 
set  out  to  deliver,  was  his 
successor,  Captain  Mardyn, 
able  to  persuade  them  to  con- 
tinue the  voyage.  Even  so,  on 
reaching  the  West  Indies,  a 
number  of  them  broke  into 
mutiny,  and  of  300  who  sailed 
from  Cork  only  187  reached 
the  Orinoco.  Here  in  the 
spring  of  1819  they  were  joined 
by  350  men  of  Elsom's  contin- 
gent under  Captain  Macintosh 
and  a  part  of  a  German,  prob- 
ably Hanoverian,  rifle  corps 
recruited  by  Colonel  Uslar,  the 
three  detachments  being  united 
to  form  the  2nd  Regiment  of 
Rifles,  which  as  "The  Albion 
Battalion"  was  to  cover  itself 
with  glory  in  some  of  the  most 


lie  troops  raised  by  M'Gregor  took  no  part  in  the  War  of  Liberation, 
•yed  in  filibustering  raida  against  Porto  Bello  and  Rio  de  la  Hacha,  almost 
all  of  them  perished. 
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desperate  battles  ever  fought 
in  South  America. 

It  was  under  Paez  at  Ques- 
eras  del  Medio  (April  3,  1819) 
that  the  British  first  met 
Morillo's  Spaniards,  whose  re- 
treat northward  after  the 
battle  afforded  Bolivar  the 
opportunity  of  carrying  into 
execution  a  long-pondered  plan 
for  the  liberation  of  New 
Grenada,  but  one  so  desperate 
that  even  the  boldest  of  his 
companions  held  back.  Most 
of  the  llaneros  absolutely  de- 
clined to  risk  themselves  and 
their  beloved  horses  amongst 
the  unknown  terrors  of  the 
Andes,  and  only  the  English- 
man, Rooke,  with  a  gay  reck- 
lessness born  of  ignorance  and 
a  sublime  faith  in  his  leader, 
swore  to  follow  him,  if  need  be, 
to  the  very  end  of  Cape  Horn. 

On  May  25,  1819,  Bolivar 
set  out  on  the  first  of  the 
marches  which  were  to  win 
him  a  place  in  history  beside 
Hannibal  and  Napoleon.  It 
was  the  height  of  the  rainy 
season,  when  the  plains  of  the 
Orinoco  and  its  tributaries  be- 
come one  vast  morass,  through 
which  for  thirty  days  he  led 
his  army  onward,  the  water 
often  reaching  above  the 
soldiers'  knees  and  sometimes 
up  to  their  waists.  A  hundred 
streams,  many  now  roaring 
torrents  where  horse  and  man 
were  swept  to  swift  destruc- 
tion, had  to  be  crossed,  where- 
in were  alligators,  electric  eels, 
and  the  still  more  dreaded 
"oaribe"  fish,  which,  tearing 
the  flesh  from  leg  and  thigh, 
at  the  passage  of  one  river 
alone  incapacitated  more  than 


a  hundred  men.  Where  all 
suffered,  none  suffered  so  much 
as  the  British.  Clad  in  rags, 
few  with  a  blanket  to  shield 
them  from  the  bitter  cold  of 
night  after  the  sweltering  heat 
of  day,  barefooted,  their  feet 
a  mass  of  festering  ulcers  from 
"  ji&£er8 "  and  the  thorns  of 
the  sensitive  plant,  half  starved 
and  so  exhausted  as  to  be 
deemed  by  some  of  the  patriot 
leaders  "not  even  worth  their 
food,"  of  nearly  four  hundred 
who  left  Mantioal  on  the 
Arauoa,  only  a  third  staggered 
into  Paya  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  worn  out  and  utterly 
unable  to  go  any  farther. 

At  Paya  Bolivar  halted  four 
days  to  rest  his  weary  soldiers 
before  commencing  the  passage 
of  the  Eastern  Cordillera  of 
the  Andes.  His  whole  army, 
including  reinforcements  from 
Casanare  under  General  Sant- 
ander,  amounted  only  to  2500 
men,  and  in  front  3000  Spanish 
soldiers  barred  the  road  to 
Bogota.  Northward  of  the 
road,  a  track  so  difficult  that 
none  thought  to  guard  it  led 
over  a  pass  13,000  feet  high, 
by  which  their  position  might 
be  turned,  and  by  this  Bolivar 
decided  to  advance. 

Swept  by  an  icy  wind  from 
the  eternal  snows,  lashed  by 
hail  or  swathed  in  chilly  mist, 
its  sides  seamed  with  gorges 
and  flanked  by  precipices  where 
a  false  step  meant  death,  the 
Paramo  de  Pisva 1  is  one  of  the 
most  desolate  regions  in  the 
world.  Animal  life  there  is 
none,  coarse  grass  and  stui 
shrubs  the  only  vegetal 
The  very  air  is  charged  with 
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death,  so  rarefied,  so  cold,  so 
damp,  that  those  who  stop  to 
rest  become  afflicted  with  a 
form  of  madness,  a  sudden 
stupor,  from  which  flogging 
alone,  merciful  in  its  merciless- 
ness,  by  restoring  the  circula- 
tion, can  awake  the  sufferer. 

Such  was  the  region  into 
which  Bolivar,  leaving  the 
British  to  follow  with  the 
stores  and  ammunition,  led  his 
army,  and  from  which,  four 
days  later,  he  emerged  with 
the  loss  of  half  his  men  and 
nearly  all  his  animals l  into  the 
valley  of  Tunja.  Here  Rooke 
rejoined  him  with  some  hundred 
men,  the  sole  survivors  of  the 
British  contingent.  For  sixty- 
four  hours  exposed  to  incessant 
rain,  for  more  than  thirty  with- 
out food,  six  officers  and  fifty- 
four  men  died  on  the  Paramo, 
and  few  would  have  surmount- 
ed the  terrible  pass  but  for 
the  Indians  whom  Bolivar  sent 
back  with  bread,  blankets,  and 
sandals  to  their  assistance.  It 
was  but  one  of  many  instances 
of  his  thoughtful  care  for  his 
British  soldiers,  which  won  for 
him  their  enthusiastic  devotion. 

He  had  his  reward,  and  that 
soon.  Three  days  after  the 
arrival  of  the  British  (July 
25,  1819)  the  armies  met  at 
Pantano  de  Vargas,  where  their 
valour  alone  saved  Bolivar 
from  a  defeat  which  must  have 
meant  annihilation.  With 
Santander  on  the  left  driven 
back,  with  his  centre,  where 
amongst  others  were  sta- 


tioned the  1st  Rifles,  thrown 
into  confusion,  all  seemed  lost, 
when  Bolivar  called  up  the 
British  from  the  reserve,  and 
bade  them  retake  the  position 
which  Santander  had  aban- 
doned. The  hill  was  steep 
and  rugged,  thickly  wooded 
and  strewn  with  boulders,  and 
swept  by  the  fire  of  the  vic- 
torious Spaniards  on  the  crest ; 
but  led  by  Rooke  and  sup- 
"  ported  by  the  "  Bravos  of 
Paez,"  the  little  band  of  mer- 
cenaries, hardly  stronger  than 
a  modern  company,  pushed 
steadily  onward  until  ammu- 
nition failed,  and  they  must  per- 
force halt  to  refill  their  empty 
pouches.  Rooke  himself  had 
fallen,  but  Macintosh  took  his 
place,  and,  calling  on  his  men 
to  use  cold  steel,  led  them  in 
a  charge  which  swept  the 
enemy  from  the  summit  in 
headlong  rout.  Almost  at  the 
same  moment  a  charge  of 
llaneros,  followed  hot-foot  by 
the  1st  Rifles,  in  answer  to 
Bolivar's  passionate  appeal  to 
"save  the  Fatherland,"  broke 
through  the  Spanish  centre.  To 
their  share  in  a  victory  which 
had  cost  the  British  half  their 
strength  Bolivar  paid  gener- 
ous tribute.  Every  officer  and 
man  was  appointed  a  member 
of  "the  Order  of  Liberators," 
and  they  who,  lagging  behind 
in  the  plains  of  the  Arauca, 
had  been  despised  as  a  useless 
encumbrance,  were  now  ac- 
claimed by  all  as  "more  than 
worth  their  weight  in  gold." 


i  Of  5000  horses  and  mules  Bolivar  lost  all  but  70.     Following  in  his  footsteps 
in  1907,  and  assisted  in  every  possible  way,  Professor  Hiram  Bmgham  lost  for 
of  his  five  mules  on  the  Paramo,  and,  from  believing  that  Bolivar  s  difficulties 
had  been  exaggerated,  formed  the  opinion  that  "not  half  had  been  told 
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Splendid  as  was  the  victory 
of  Pant  an  o  de  Vargas,  one 
greater  was  to  follow.  Hasten- 
ing forward  to  intercept  the 
Spanish  General  Barreiro  on 
his  retreat  to  Bogota,  Bolivar 
came  up  with  him  at  the 
Bridge  of  Boya9a,  and  here 
again  it  was  mainly  to  the 
British  and  the  llaneros  that 
he  owed  the  victory  which 
secured  the  freedom  of  New 
Grenada.  A  furious  attack 
by  the  British  and  the  Rifles 
shattered  the  Spanish  infantry, 
a  charge  of  llaneros,  the  cav- 
alry, and  for  the  Spaniards 
there  was  no  retreat.  Barreiro 
himself,  with  close  upon  2000 
officers  and  men,  the  whole  of 
his  artillery,  and  3500  stand 
of  arms,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  victors.  Three  days 
later  the  triumphant  army 
entered  Bogota.  At  its 
head  marched  the  British, 
henceforth  by  decree  of 
the  Liberator  "  the  Albion 
Battalion,"  barefooted,  coat- 
less,  some  without  even  a  pair 
of  trousers  to  cover  their  naked- 
ness, attesting  by  their  rags 
the  hardships  overcome,  by  the 
place  of  honour  accorded  them 
the  gratitude  and  admiration 
of  their  heroic  leader. 

The  gallant  Ilooke  never 
lived  to  witness  the  triumph  of 
his  countrymen.  Left  behind 
at  a  monastery,  with  an  ampu- 
tated arm,  the  monks,  to  whose 
care  he  had  been  intrusted, 
insisted  on  removing  the  band- 
ages to  dress  the  wound  with 
oil  and  wine,  and  in  a  few  days 
he  was  dead.  A  daring  soldier, 
Rooke  was  gifted  with  a  sunny 


good-nature  and  an  invincible 
optimism  whioh  made  light  of 
every  difficulty  and  every  dan- 
ger. Even  the  appalling  losses 
whioh  he  suffered  on  the  Par- 
amo did  not  avail  to  abate  his 
confidence,  and  when  enduring 
agonies  from  a  shattered  arm 
he  had  a  jest  for  the  surgeon, 
and  could  point  out  its  beauty 
whilst  deploring  the  necessity 
of  sacrificing  a  limb  so  perfect. 
One  of  the  first  of  his  British 
aides-de-camp,  to  Bolivar  he 
was  both  councillor  and  friend, 
and,  though  others  as  faithful 
and  as  brave  were  to  take  his 
place,  to  the  end  of  his  life 
the  Liberator  never  ceased  to 
deplore  the  death  of  one  so 
unselfish  and  so  true. 

Whilst  the  campaign  in  the 
Andes  was  in  progress  fresh 
bodies  of  British  troops  reached 
Venezuela.  Under  a  banner 
whioh  bore  the  proud  motto, 
"  Morir  o  Venoir,"  in  December 
1818  the  "Legion  Britanica," 
recruited  by  Brigadier- General 
J.  T.  English,  and  splendidly 
equipped  1  by  the  liberality  of  a 
number  of  English  merchants, 
left  Lymington  in  twelve  trans- 
ports, its  total  strength,  includ- 
ing detachments  of  Elsom's 
contingent  and  Uslar's  German 
legion,  being  about  1 500  men. 

Composed  of  cavalry,  artil- 
lery, and  infantry,  no  better 
force  for  its  size  ever  left  Eng- 
land, and  it  deserved  a  better 
commander.  An  Irishman  by 
birth,  as  were  many  of  his 
officers,  lacking  alike  in  energy, 
capacity,  and  courage,  and 
wholly  destitute  of  military 
training  and  experience,  save 


1  Uniform:    light -blue  hussar  jacket,  braided   in  scarlet  or  black;   black 
accoutrements;  shako  plume,  yellow  or  green. 
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such  as  he  had  gleaned   as   a    the  Legion  quitted   an  island 
commissary   in   the  Peninsula,    on  which  it  had  lost  nearly  a 
English    mistook   his   vocation    quarter  of  its  strength 
when    he   assumed    the    ardu-        For   the   commencement    of 
ous  and  responsible  duties  of  a    his    operations    Urdaneta     se- 
general,  with  disastrous  results    lected     Barcelona,    200     miles 
to  all  who  served  under  him.         east     of     La     Guiara       The 
Like    its    predecessors,     the    city  fell  without  a  blow,  and 
'Legion  Britamoa"  was  dogged    the    troops    marched   through 
with  misfortune  from  the  out-    silent     streets    to    find    every 
set.     An  outbreak  of   typhoid    house     deserted,     whilst     the 
fever  during  the  voyage  caused    garrison,     which     had     taken 
many  gaps  in  the   ranks,  and    refuge    in    the    Citadel,    after 
on  reaching  Trinidad  not  only    a    feeble    show    of    resistance 
were  orders  received  to  proceed    opened    the     gates     and    laid 
no    farther,    but    an    attempt    down    its    arms.      And    then, 
by    the     Governor   to    compel    with    horrified    eyes,    did   the 
obedience  had  to  be   repulsed    British  behold  what  manner  of 
by   armed  force.     It  was  not,    men  were  the   Patriots  whom 
however,  until  Margarita  was    they    had    come    to     succour. 
reached    that    serious    trouble    Cutlass   in  hand,  the  Margar- 
began.      No  place    less   suited    itans  rushed  on  their  defence- 
for  a  depot  than  this  hot  and    less     victims ;     nor    did     the 
desolate   island  could  possibly    slaughter     cease     whilst    yet 
have  been  chosen,  nor  had  any    one   Spaniard  remained  alive, 
preparation    for   their  coming    Urdaneta    himself  reprimand- 
been  made.     Water  was  scarce    ing   the    British    for    refusing 
and  bad,  salt  fish  and  mouldy  bis-    to  take  a  part  in  the  dreadful 
ouit  the  only  food,  and,  housed    work. 

in  filthy,  vermin-infested  huts,  But  if  the  British  were  not 
without  bedding  or  blankets,  butchers  they  had  other  fail- 
within  a  few  days  of  landing  ings.  Every  house  in  Barce- 
half  the  men  were  down  with  lona  held  its  store  of  rum  or 
fever  and  dysentery.  Disaf-  wine,  and  whilst  this  lasted  the 
fection  grew  apace,  breaking  soldiers  gave  themselves  up  to 
out  at  last  into  open  mutiny,  an  orgy  of  drunkenness.  Not 
with  which  English  was  not  for  three  days  and  nights  could 
the  man  to  oope.  The  remon-  sufficient  sober  men  be  found  t® 
strances  of  his  officers  he  met  mount  guard,  and  to  drunken- 
with  threats,  the  misbehaviour  ness  succeeded  looting,  English, 
of  his  men  with  ill-timed  clem-  who  posed  as  a  connoisseur  of 
enoy,  and  it  was  not  until  the  the  fine  arts,  himself  setting 
ringleaders  in  a  second  mutiny  the  example  by  stripping  the 
had  been  soundly  flogged  Cathedral  of  its  pictures. 
that  discipline  was  restored.  For  seven  weeks  the  troops 
Finally,  in  July,  after  four  lay  idle  in  Barcelona,  whilst 
weary  months  on  Margarita,  Urdaneta  was  making  up  his 
General  Urdaneta  arrived  from  mind  what  to  do  next ;  and 
the  mainland  to  take  command,  with  inaction  eame  indiscipline, 
and,  with  a  regiment  of  natives,  Demoralised  by  want  of  food, 
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for  no  steps  were  taken  to 
reviotual  the  city,  and  seduced 
by  flysheets  printed  in  English 
and  circulated  amongst  them 
by  the  Royalists,  exhorting 
them  to  abandon  a  service  in 
which  they  were  neither  fed 
nor  paid,  in  one  night  forty 
men  deserted,  and  others  would 
have  followed  but  for  the 
spectacle  of  their  comrades 
brought  back  by  natives  to 
expiate  their  offence  at  the 
triangles  or  on  the  gallows. 
Amongst  the  veterans,  more- 
over, the  entire  absence  of  any 
military  precautions  gave  rise 
to  a  feeling  of  insecurity  so 
disquieting  that  they  adopted 
a  habit  of  sleeping  on  their 
muskets,  to  which  alone  the 
whole  force  owed  its  escape 
from  disaster,  when  at  dead 
of  night  a  column  of  Spanish 
cavalry  made  its  way  unper- 
oeived  into  the  very  centre  of 
the  city. 

Then,  suddenly,  when  rein- 
forcements were  close  at  hand, 
Urdaneta  decided  to  move  by 
sea  to  attempt  the  recapture 
of  the  fortress  of  Cumana, 
lately  the  scene  of  a  grim 
tragedy,  in  which  an  English- 
man, Captain  Chamberlain,1 
and  his  wife  had  lost  their 
lives.  Besieged  with  a  garrison 
of  200  men  for  three  months 
and  three  days,  Chamberlain 
held  out,  hoping  for  the  relief 
which  never  came,  and  when 
the  citadel  fell  and  the  enemy 
swarmed  over  the  ramparts  to 
the  slaughter,  the  musket  which 
saved  the  wife  from  outrage 
ended  the  life  of  the  husband. 

The    landing    accomplished, 


a  matter  of  such  difficulty 
that  the  guns  had  to  be 
abandoned  in  the  mad,  it  was 
decided  to  attempt  a  night 
attack.  In  intense  darkness 
the  assaulting  column  set  out, 
but  hardly  had  it  started  than 
all  direction  was  lost.  The 
guides  had  disappeared  and 
day  dawned  before  the  walk 
of  the  fortress  were  reached. 
Rushing  forward  under  a  mur- 
derous fire  from  the  citadel 
and  its  outlying  defences,  the 
soldiers  gained  the  ditch  only 
to  find  that  the  natives  carry- 
ing the  scaling-ladders  had 
abandoned  their  loads  and 
fled.  Brought  up  at  last, 
onoe  more  the  stormers 
pressed  forward,  and  had 
actually  made  good  their 
footing  on  the  ramparts 
when,  far  in  the  rear,  a  bugle 
sounded  the  signal  of  recall. 
Four  times,  by  Urdaneta's 
orders,  was  it  repeated  ere  the 
indignant  soldiers  would  aban- 
don the  fortress  they  had  all 
but  won,  to  leave  in  their 
sullen  retirement  300  of  their 
comrades  dead  or  dying  before 
its  blood-stained  walls. 

Their  commander  did  not 
wait  to  face  their  rage. 
Galloping  from  the  field,  he 
flung  himself  on  board  ship 
and  sailed  for  Margarita,  to 
spend  the  few  months  of  life 
left  to  him  in  fruitless 
effort  to  wring  from  an 
empty  treasury  payment  for 
the  services  of  the  un- 
happy men  he  had  betrayed, 
whose  shouts  of  joy  at  the 
news  of  his  death  formed  his 
only  requiem.  His  successor, 


1  Lieut.  W.  C.  Chamberlain,  2nd  Battalion  West  India  Regiment,  A.D.C.  to 
Bolivar. 
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Elsom,  lived  to  oommand  the 
Legion  but  a  few  days,  to  be 
followed  by  Colonel  Stopford, 
and  he,  in  his  turn,  by 
Colonel  Blosset,  under  whom 
it  accompanied  the  march 
of  Urdaneta's  disheartened 
army  across  the  mountains  to 
the  Orinoco, — a  march  which, 
short  as  it  was,  rivalled  in 
horror  Bolivar's  passage  of  the 
Andes,  for  of  the  Legion  alone 
more  than  400  officers  and 
men  perished  from  exposure, 
exhaustion,  and  hunger. 

To  redress  the  grievances 
of  the  survivors,  goaded  to 
frequent  mutiny  by  their 
misery,  a  misery  wantonly 
aggravated  by  the  misconduct 
and  neglect  of  subordinate 
Venezuelan  officers,  was  one 
of  the  first  tasks  which  faced 
Bolivar  on  his  return  from 
Bogota  to  Angostura.  A  small 
money  payment  and  the  assur- 
ance of  the  Commander-in- 
Cliief  that  all  arrears  would 
eventually  be  made  good, 
sufficed  to  allay  the  discon- 
tent, whilst  a  series  of  duels, 
fought  by  Blosset  and  his 
comrades,  had  the  effect  of 
instilling  some  measure  of 
respect  in  Patriot  officers,  as 
insolent  as  they  were  incapable. 

A  few  months  after  the 
departure  of  the  "Legion 
Britanica,"  Devereux's  Irish 
Legion  reached  Margarita. 
The  son  of  a  British  officer 
according  to  his  admirers,  of 
a  rebel  executed  in  '98  accord- 
ing to  his  enemies,  John 
Devereux,  "the  Lafayette  of 
South  America  "  as  Paez 
fondly  called  him,  claiming 
rank  as  General  of  Division, 
commenced  recruiting  opera- 
tions with  a  public  meeting  in 
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Dublin,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corpora- 
tion, evoking,  by  his  eloquence, 
enthusiasm,  if  possible,  wilder 
than  that  which  had  greeted 
English.  But  unlike  English, 
Devereux  exercised  little  or 
no  care  in  selecting  his  men. 
Whilst  the  ranks  were  filled 
with  the  riff-raff  of  the  cities, 
not  a  few  of  them  rebels  of 
Vinegar  Hill  and  Wexford, 
commissions  were  granted  to 
all  who  could  afford  to  pay  for 
them  on  a  scale  so  liberal  that, 
for  a  force  of  two  thousand 
men,  were  appointed  officers 
sufficient  for  an  army  corps, 
of  whom  no  fewer  than  116 
were  said  to  be  colonels. 

With  this  motley  rabble 
Devereux  proceeded  to  Liver- 
pool, where  its  turbulence  and 
disorderly  conduct  made  it 
anything  but  welcome,  and 
whence,  early  in  1820,  under 
Colonel  Ellman,  it  sailed  for 
Margarita.  Devereux  himself, 
for  some  reason  unknown,  re- 
mained behind,  nor  was  he 
ever  to  see  his  legion  again. 
Before  he  reached  Venezuela 
it  had  ceased  to  exist. 

Coldly  received  in  Margarita, 
where  some  even  affected  to 
question  whether  they  came  as 
friends  or  enemies,  the  luckless 
Irishmen  underwent  all,  and 
more  than  all,  the  misfortunes 
which  had  befallen  their  pre- 
decessors of  the  "Legion 
Britanioa."  Yellow  fever 
claimed  the  lives  of  750  officers 
and  men,  and  of  the  rest,  all 
who  could  obtain  passages  fled 
the  accursed  spot  to  make 
their  way  to  the  United  States, 
and  thence  at  last  back  to 
Ireland.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  sent  to  the  Orinoco 
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and  eventually  drafted  into 
the  "Legion  Britanioa,"  the 
remainder,  600  men  in  all, 
were  despatched  under  General 
Montillo  to  operate  against 
Cartagena. 

Landing  at  Bio  de  la  Haoha, 
on  the  north  -  west  coast  of 
Venezuela,  where  a  heap  of 
bleaching  bones  bore  silent 
witness  to  the  final  disaster 
which,  a  few  months  earlier, 
had  befallen  M'Gregor's  ill- 
fated  expedition,  Montillo  com- 
menced his  march  through 
a  country  of  forests  infested 
with  Indian  tribes  bitterly 
hostile  to  the  Republican 
cause,  and  though,  whenever 
the  enemy  was  met  with,  the 
soldiers  fought  bravely  enough, 
the  attempt  was  soon  found  to 
be  impracticable,  and  Montillo 
fell  back  on  Rio  de  la  Haoha, 
the  Irishmen  celebrating  their 
return  by  sacking  and  burning 
the  city. 

To  rid  himself  of  allies  so 
undesirable  was  now  Montillo's 
one  concern.  Ignoring,  if  he 
ever  knew  it,  the  fact  that 
they  had  left  Ireland  in  de- 
fiance of  the  orders  of  the 
British  Government,  he  ad- 
dressed letters  of  indignant 
remonstrance  to  the  Admiral 
on  the  West  India  station,  and 
to  the  Governor  of  Jamaica, 
and  then,  with  help  from  Ad- 
miral Brion,  all  but  150  of  the 
Irishmen  were  forcibly  shipped 
on  British  trading  vessels  and 
sent  to  Kingston,  to  the  dis- 
may of  the  colonists,  to  whom 
such  immigrants  were  worse 
than  useless,  and  who  were 
eventually  obliged  to  provide 
them  with  passages  to  North 
America.  The  few  who  were 
left  in  Venezuela  atoned  by 


their  valour  for  the  misdeeds 
of  their  comrades.  At  the 
Battle  of  Turbaco  (November 
1,  1820)  a  determined  attempt 
by  the  Spaniards  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Cartagena  had  all  but 
succeeded,  and  the  Patriots, 
abandoning  their  artillery, 
were  in  full  retreat,  when 
the  little  band  of  Irishmen 
broke  free  from  the  mob  of 
fugitives,  and  facing  about, 
though  outnumbered  by  eight 
to  one,  charged  the  advancing 
Royalists  with  such  fury  as 
to  drive  them  right  back  to 
the  walls  of  Cartagena;  an 
exploit  which,  in  the  same 
campaign,  found  its  exact 
counterpart  in  the  capture  of 
Santa  Marta  by  the  1st  Rifles 
under  Sandes,  when  450  men 
beat  back  a  sortie  of  2000, 
and  following  hard  upon 
their  heels  compelled  the  sur- 
render of  a  city  defended  by 
35  guns — thus  maintaining  on 
the  shores  of  the  Caribbean 
a  reputation  won  on  the 
Andes. 

Not  until  called  to  account 
by  officers  returned  from  Mar- 
garita did  Devereux  set  out 
for  Venezuela,  where  his  ex- 
ploits form  the  only  element  of 
comedy  in  the  unrelieved  gloom 
of  the  War  of  Liberation. 
Arrived  at  Margarita,  he 
displayed  to  his  astonished 
staff  a  nervousness  alto- 
gether strange  in  one  whose 
attitude  hitherto  had  savoured 
not  a  little  of  the  swash- 
buckler, nor  could  he  be  per- 
suaded to  land  until  assured 
of  a  friendly  welcome.  Satis- 
fied on  this  point,  he  proceeded 
to  array  himself  in  the  gorge- 
ous uniform  of  a  marshal  of 
France,  which  he  had  selected 
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as  appropriate  for  a  Venezu- 
elan general,  and  landed  in 
state  to  call  on  the  Governor. 
On  the  way  to  the  palace  the 
cavalcade  halted  to  water  the 
horses  at  a  wayside  pond,  in 
which  Devereux's  charger 
took  the  opportunity  to  roll, 
to  the  grievous  detriment  of 
his  rider's  appearance.  For 
this  unfortunate  accident,  how- 
ever, the  cordiality  of  his 
reception  made  amends,  and 
warmed  by  the  Governor's 
wine,  he  recovered  his  spirits 
sufficiently  to  favour  the  com- 
pany with  a  speech  of  por- 
tentous length,  delivered  in 
English  and  punctuated  with 
flourishes  of  a  sword,  the  gift 
of  the  Corporation  of  Dublin, 
which  he  vowed  should  never 
rest  idle  until  all  America  was 
free. 

An  attack  of  fever  followed, 
and  then  Devereux  sailed  for 
Jamaica  to  purchase  military 
stores,  in  happy  ignorance  of 
the  reception  which  his  men 
had  prepared  for  him.  In  the 
nostrils  of  the  colonists  his 
name  fairly  stank.  Kingston 
proved  a  hornets'  nest,  and, 
pursued  by  threats  and  claims 
for  compensation,  he  was 
thankful  to  make  his  escape 
to  Kosario  de  Cucuta,  the 
capital  of  the  newly  formed 
Republic  of  Colombia,  where, 
to  his  honour,  he  was  speedily 
involved  in  fresh  difficulties. 
Hither,  on  the  death  of  her 
husband,  had  come  Mrs  Eng- 
lish, seeking  her  promised  pen- 
sion and  the  moneys  her  hus- 
band had  been  unable  to  obtain, 
whose  forlorn  situation  had 
emboldened  Barino,  the  Vice- 
President,  to  insult  her  with 
a  proposal  to  become  his  mis- 
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tress,  and  on  its  rejection  to 
turn  her  into  the  streets  to 
starve.  But  in  Devereux  she 
found  a  champion.  Hearing 
from  her  lips  the  shameful 
story,  he  challenged  Barino  to 
a  duel,  and  forthwith  found 
himself  imprisoned  in  a  cellar 
where,  without  light  or  air, 
with  bread  and  water  for  his 
only  food,  he  remained  for  six 
weeks,  until  removed  to  Cara- 
cas for  trial.  He  was  at  once 
acquitted,  and,  whilst  Barino 
was  removed  from  the  office 
he  had  disgraced,  by  Bolivar's 
orders  all  Mrs  English's  claims 
were  settled,  together  with 
those  of  her  defender,  whose 
rank  in  the  Venezuelan  army 
was  confirmed,  though  he  was 
never  actually  employed  in  the 
field. 

With  the  exception  of  the 
operations  against  Cartagena, 
little  was  undertaken  on  either 
side  for  eighteen  months  after 
Bolivar's  return  from  the 
Andes,  and  it  was  not  till 
the  summer  of  1821  that  the 
curtain  rose  on  the  last  act 
of  the  long  tragedy  with  his 
advance  from  the  Apure. 

Based  on  Valencia,  La  Torre, 
who  had  succeeded  Morillo, 
could  dispose  of  11,000  men,— 
more  than  enough,  if  concen- 
trated, to  cope  with  any  force 
the  Patriots  could  put  into 
the  field.  A  feint  on  Caracas 
and  one  to  the  west,  round  his 
right  flank,  sufficed  to  induce 
him  to  detach  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  forces  to  the 
threatened  points,  and  only 
6000  men  were  at  hand  to 
oppose  the  7400  advancing 
against  him.  Advantages  of 
position,  however,  more  than 
compensated  for  the  difference 
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in  numbers.  Drawn  up  on  the 
plain  of  Carabobo,  with  Hanks 
protected  by  ravine  and 
swamp,  its  front  covered  by 
a  range  of  hills,  through  whioh 
two  roads,  commanded  by 
massed  artillery,  alone  gave 
access  to  the  plain,  the  Span- 
ish army  confidently  awaited 
the  coming  of  an  enemy  so 
exhausted  with  marching  and 
so  demoralised  by  privation 
as  to  compel  even  Bolivar  to 
call  a  halt  for  three  weeks 
at  San  Carlos  before  venturing 
to  risk  a  battle. 

On  June  23,  1821,  the 
Patriot  army  reached  the 
Plain  of  Tiiiaquillo,  separated 
only  by  the  intervening  ridge 
of  hills  from  the  Spanish  posi- 
tion, ami,  whilst  it  formed  line 
of  battle,  Bolivar  rode  forward 
to  reconnoitre.  Returning 
from  his  reconnaissance,  he 
rode  slowly  along  the  front  of 
the  army,  pausing  at  the  head 
of  each  of  its  three  divisions 
to  address  a  few  words  to 
the  men,  who  were  then 
ordered  to  bivouac. 

All  through  the  night  rain 
fell,  recalling  in  after-time  to 
many  a  British  veteran  the  eve 
of  Waterloo,  but  long  before 
dawn  they  were  on  the  move. 
Word  of  a  track  across  the 
hills,  by  whioh  the  Spanish 
right  might  be  turned,  had 
reached  Bolivar,  and  to 
Paez,  commanding  the  1st 
Division,  he  had  intrusted 
the  enterprise.  The  "Bravos 
of  Apure "  led  the  way, 
clearing  a  track  as  they  went 
with  machete  in  hand ;  and 
behind  followed  in  single  file 
the  "Legion  Britanica,"  900 
strong,  the  survivors  of  all 
the  contingents  whioh  had 


reached  the  Orinoco,  whilst 
Paez's  own  llaneros  brought 
up  the  rear.  Shrouded  in 
mist,  sure  presage  of  a  day 
of  stifling  heat,  for  two 
and  a  half  hours  the  column 
moved  slowly  forward  over 
hill  and  ravine,  its  passage 
marked  by  a  trail  of  blood 
from  the  soldiers'  lacerated 
feet,  and  then  as  it  crested  a 
low  hill  the  mist  rose  and  the 
whole  of  the  Spanish  army 
came  into  view.  Drawn  up  in 
six  columns,  little  more  than  a 
mile  away,  their  front  covered 
by  artillery,  stood  the  regi- 
ments of  La  Keyna,  of  Bourgos, 
of  Leon,  of  Navarre,  of  Valencia, 
— veterans  all  and  hardened  by 
long  years  of  warfare;  whilst 
beyond,  under  Morales,  were 
1500  horsemen.  Even  as  the 
soldiers  looked,  the  enemy  were 
seen  to  change  position,  and, 
without  a  moment's  delay,  Paez 
led  the  way  down  the  slope  to 
the  attack.  At  its  foot  lay  a 
shallow  valley,  and  as  the 
"Bravos  of  Apure"  reached 
the  further  crest  they  were  met 
by  a  tremendous  fire  of  grape, 
whilst  a  volley  from  a  thousand 
muskets  hurled  them  back  in 
wild  confusion.  Opening  their 
ranks  to  let  the  fugitives  pass 
and  then  reolosing,  the  British 
moved  forward  in  line  to  meet 
the  onset  of  the  exultant 
Spaniards,  who  learnt  too  late 
that  an  enemy  of  different  fibre 
to  the  Creole  stood  before  them. 
A  volley  and  a  charge  with  the 
bayonet  drove  them  back  to 
the  shelter  of  the  guns.  Then 
Paez  charged,  but  before 
the  unbroken  infantry  his 
horsemen  recoiled,  his  utmost 
efforts  unavailing  to  stay  their 
flight,  and  the  British  stood 
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alone  —  900   men   to    faoe    an 
army. 

Swept  by  artillery,  torn  by 
musketry,  utterly  unsupported, 
for  two  mortal  hours  the 
conflict  raged  without  a  man 
moving  to  their  assistance. 
Seven  times  the  colours  changed 
hands,  Colonel  Ferrier  him- 
self receiving  his  death-wound 
as  he  waved  them  above 
him,  and  at  last  ammunition 
began  to  fail.  Yet  still  the 
British  held  doggedly  to  the 
ground  they  had  won,  desperate 
and  despairing,  choosing  rather 
to  die  where  they  stood  than 
endure  the  horror  and  the 
shame  of  a  retreat.  At  last  a 
small  supply  of  ammunition, 
sufficient  for  two  volleys,  was 
brought  up,  and  then,  as  two 
companies  of  "Tiradores"  came 
up  to  its  assistance,  like  a  for- 
lorn hope,  the  Legion  charged 
and  the  Spanish  infantry  broke. 
In  an  instant  Paez  was  amongst 
them.  Charging  again  and 
again,  his  horsemen  rode  down 
whole  battalions,  whose  de- 
struction Morales,  with  1500 
cavalry,  nursing  a  private 
grievance  against  La  Torre, 
was  content  to  witness  with- 
out striking  a  blow.  The  ad- 
vance of  the  2nd  and  3rd 
Divisions  of  Bolivar's  army 
completed  the  rout,  and  within 
an  hour  ot  the  charge  of  the 
Legion  the  whole  Spanish  army 
was  flying  in  confusion.  One 
regiment  alone,  the  regiment  of 
Valencia,  commanded  by  Don 
Tomas  Garcia,  upheld  the  proud 
tradition  of  the  Spanish  in- 
fantry. Falling  back  in  square, 
it  beat  off  attack  after  attack— 
and  before  its  unbroken  ranks 
the  commanders  of  two  of 
Bolivar's  divisions  met  their 


deaths — until,  in  admiration  of 
such  heroism,  even  in  Spaniards, 
the  gallant  Paez  bade  cease  all 
further  attack  upon  it. 

Right  up  to  Valencia,  sixteen 
miles  away,  the  relentless  pur- 
suit was  continued.  Whole 
battalions  laid  down  their 
arms,  and  when  La  Torre 
rallied  the  wreck  of  his  army 
on  the  hills  north  of  the  city, 
only  the  cavalry  and  two  regi- 
ments of  infantry  remained  to 
him. 

Not  to  Bolivar,  whose  inac- 
tion during  the  battle  has  ever 
remained  inexplicable,  was  due 
the  victory  which  gave  freedom 
to  Venezuela — a  victory  won, 
almost  in  spite  of  him,  by  the 
desperate  bravery  of  a  band 
of  foreign  mercenaries,  rightly 
acclaimed  by  the  Liberator 
himself  as  "  Salvadores  di  mi 
Patria."  What  were  their 
losses  cannot  be  told  with 
certainty,  so  contradictory  and 
so  unreliable  are  the  different 
accounts  of  the  battle ;  but  of 
one  battalion,  Brand's,  which 
went  into  action  with  17  officers 
and  320  men,  13  officers  and 
over  100  men  were  killed ;  and 
the  total  loss  of  the  Legion 
was  probably  little,  if  any, 
short  of  400  officers  and  men. 
In  memory  of  its  achievement, 
Bolivar  decreed  that  from  hence- 
forth it  should  be  known  as 
the  "Battalion  of  Carabobo," 
with  the  privilege  of  forming 
part  of  the  garrison  of  Caracds, 
and  that,  no  matter  how  empty 
the  treasury,  its  officers  and 
men  should  always  receive 
full  pay  and  rations. 

A  year  of  garrison  duty  was 
sufficient  to  weary  such  restless 
spirits,  and  then  the  battalion, 
augmented  by  Devereux's  few 
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remaining  Irishmen,  volun- 
teered to  take  the  field  under 
Colonel  Brand  against  the 
Spaniards  in  Maraoaibo  and 
Puerto  Cabello,  with  whose 
surrender  the  war  in  Venezuela 
oame  to  an  end. 

Whilst  it  was  drawing  to  its 
close  the  handful  of  English- 
men still  serving  under  Mac- 
intosh in  the  "Albion  Bat- 
talion," now  almost  entirely 
composed  of  natives,  shared 
the  triumphs  and  disasters 
of  Sucre's  campaign  in  the 
Andes.  Again  and  again 
victorious,  at  the  defeat  of 
Enoi,  when  Macintosh  was 
wounded,  several  of  them  were 
captured,  to  be  beheaded  in  the 
market-place  of  Pasto  ;  and  at 
Ambato  (September  21,  1821) 
the  whole  battalion  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Ex- 
changed for  a  Spanish  bat- 
talion, it  was  the  Albions  who, 
marching  through  storm  and 
rain  over  the  slopes  of  Coto- 
paxi,  when  the  issue  of  the 
conflict  hung  in  the  balance, 
won  for  Sucre  by  a  wild  charge 
the  victory  of  Pinohincha  (May 
24,  1822),  which  laid  the  city 
of  Quito  at  his  feet. 

Meanwhile  Bolivar,  un- 
wearied and  implacable  whilst 
Spaniards  yet  held  a  yard  of 
South  American  soil,  was 
hurrying  from  the  plains  to 
take  his  part  in  the  cam- 
paign which  was  to  drive  the 
last  of  them  from  the  con- 
tinent. With  him  oame  Sandes' 
Riflemen  and  a  British  de- 
tachment, and  it  was  to  the 
former  that  he  owed  the 
Pyrrhic  victory  of  Bombona 
(April  17,  1822).  After  re- 
peated attempts  to  break  the 
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Spanish  centre,  he  was  on  the 
point  of  retiring,  when  the 
Rifles,  forcing  a  way  over 
the  volcano  of  Pasto,  fell  on 
the  enemy's  right  flank  and 
drove  him  from  a  position 
almost  impregnable,  winning 
by  the  exploit  the  title  of  the 
"  Battalion  of  Bombona,"  with 
precedence  as  the  "  First  Regi- 
ment of  the  Guard."  It  was 
to  fight  once  again  at  the 
crowning  victory  of  A yacucho 
(December  9,  1824),  when  the 
combined  forces  of  Venezuela, 
Colombia,  Peru,  and  Buenos 
Ayres  compelled  the  surrender 
of  the  last  Spanish  army  in 
South  America. 

The  work  of  the  British  was 
done,  but  few  were  they  who 
lived  to  see  its  completion.  Of 
the  6000  English,  Soots,  and 
Irishmen  who  left  their  homes 
to  seek  fame  and  glory  and 
fortune  on  Venezuelan  battle- 
fields, less  than  300  survived 
to  receive  the  reward  for 
service  nobly  rendered.  Few 
returned  home.  Pensioned  or 
awarded  grants  of  money  or 
land,  most  of  them  chose 
to  settle  amongst  the  people 
for  whom  they  had  fought — the 
soldiers  as  miners,  farmers,  and 
petty  traders,  the  officers  in 
the  employment  of  the  new- 
born states,  in  whose  service 
many  of  them  rose  to  high 
rank.  Disinterested  amongst 
the  self  -  seeking,  disciplined 
where  most  were  insubordin- 
ate, loyal  and  honest  in  a 
world  of  chicane  and  deceit, 
educated  in  the  midst  of  uni- 
versal ignorance,  they  had 
lived  down  the  jealousy  and 
suspicion  with  which,  as  for- 
eigners, they  had  been  first 
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whioh  it  is  difficult  to  estimate, 
but  never  was  it  more  nobly 
displayed  than  by  their  efforts 
to  abate  something  of  the 
savagery  which  made  the  war 
the  most  atrocious  of  modern 
times.  Sharing  neither  the 
exasperation  of  the  Royalists 
nor  the  vengeful  hatred  of  the 
Republicans,  with  their  coming 
the  struggle  began  to  lose 
something  of  its  horror,  and 
to  them  was  mainly  due  the 
agreement  between  Bolivar  and 
Morillo  to  adopt  the  usages  of 
civilised  warfare.  Doomed 
themselves  to  death  if  cap- 
tured,  by  express  decree  of 
King  Ferdinand,  to  their  in- 
tercession,  alas  !  not  always 
successful,  hundreds  of  his  sol- 
diers  owed  both  life  and  liberty, 
whose  gratitude  and  admira- 
tion  found  halting  expression 
when  they  spoke  of  the  British 
as  "  Lions  in  battle,  most 
merciful  in  victory." 

With  their  memory  time  has 
dealt  ungently.  In  the  land 
of  their  birth  the  story  of 
their  sufferings,  their  achieve- 
ments,  and  their  heroism 
lies  buried  deep  in  the 
pages  of  obscure  chroniclers  ; 
whilst  amongst  the  peoples 
whom  they  served,  if  Colom- 
bia  be  not  unmindful,  in 
Venezuela  hatred  of  Great 
Britain  has  long  effaced  all 
thought  of  gratitude  to  those 
to  whom  she  owes  so  much. 
But  in  Caracas  familiar  British 
names  may  still  be  read  over 
store  and  wineshop,  to  remind 
the  traveller  that  here  yet  live 
some  who  can  claim  descent 
from  the  heroes  of  Carabobo 
and  Boya9a. 


regarded,  and  the  Patriot 
statesmen  rejoiced  to  avail 
themselves  of  an  experience  of 
men  and  affairs  such  as  few 
amongst  them  could  command, 

But  worth  and  honesty  and 
experience  would  have  availed 
little  against  prejudice  and 
ignorance  had  it  not  been  for 
Bolivar.  The  first  to  turn  to 
Britain  for  help  in  the  hour  of 
direst  need,  the  Liberator 
proved  himself  ever  mindful  of 
the  strangers  who  answered 
his  call.  Better  able  than 
most  to  understand  them, 
thanks  to  his  travels  in  early 
life,  familiar  with  their  martial 
fame,  he  alone  was  able  to 
appreoiate  their  merits,  and 
when  all,  save  Paez,  showed 
themselves  indifferent  or  hos- 
tile,  he  was  ever  ready  to 
sympathise  with  their  suffer- 
ings,  to  listen  to  and,  as  far 
as  lay  in  his  power,  to  redress 
their  grievances.  It  was  from 
amongst  the  British  officers, 
up  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
that  he  chose  the  most  trusted 
members  of  his  staff,  treating 
them  with  an  affection  and 
respect  repaid  by  life  -  long 
devotion.  In  his  aide-de-camp 
and  secretary,  Daniel  Florencio 
O'Leary,  he  found  his  Bos  well, 
to  whose  'Memoirs,'  the  only 
trustworthy  record  of  his  life 
and  achievements,  he  owes  not 
a  little  of  his  fame.  To 
another,  Colonel  William  For- 
guson,  cut  down  at  Bogota  in 
mistake  for  his  chief,  he  owed 
his  escape  from  assassination. 

Over  and  above  their  achieve- 
ments  in  the  battlefield,  the 
British  exercised  an  influence 
in  the  War  of  Independence 
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A   REVOLUTIONARY   AFTERMATH. 


SOME   EXPERIENCES  OP  A   MILITARY   RIOT  IN  CHINA. 


ONE  of  the  almost  inevit- 
able consequences  of  any  great 
national  upheaval  is  a  period 
of  lawless  disorder  during  the 
interval  that  is  bound  to  elapse 
between  the  outgoing  of  the 
old  order  and  the  incoming  of 
the  new.  In  the  case  of  the 
late  revolution  in  China  this 
phase  was  aggravated  by  the 
fact  that  the  outbreak  was 
premature.  So  much  is  ad- 
mitted by  responsible  leaders 
of  the  movement.  The  effect 
of  this  was  that  whatever 
arrangements  the  Revolution- 
aries may  have  had  in  prepara- 
tion for  taking  over  the  internal 
administration  of  the  country, 
their  plans  were  far  from  com- 
plete at  the  moment  of  the 
Manohu  abdication,  and  quite 
inadequate  to  meet  the  situa- 
tion which  then  arose.  The  re- 
sult was  chaos,  immediate,  wide- 
spread, and  profound.  The  new 
order  of  things  was  brought 
into  being  by  force  of  arms, 
and  now — at  the  end  of  April 
— the  same  power  still  reigns 
supreme  throughout  the  land. 
Armed  men  are  everywhere  in 
the  ascendant ;  if  they  are  not 
armed  soldiers,  then  they  are 
armed  robbers.  More  often 
than  not,  indeed,  so  nearly  do 
the  methods  of  one  class  re- 
semble those  of  the  other  that 
the  difference  between  them  is 
hardly  appreciated  by  the  un- 
fortunate people  who  suffer  at 
their  hands.  With  few  excep- 
tions, the  stationing  of  troops 
in  any  district  is  regarded  by 


the  inhabitants  in  the  light  of 
a  public  calamity. 

Add  to  such  conditions  a 
lack  of  funds  wherewith  to 
satisfy  the  just  demands  of 
these  hirelings — to  whose  exer- 
tions, after  all,  the  existence  of 
the  Republic  is  mainly  due — 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
unrest  and  discontent  are  rife 
all  through  the  provinces. 
Manifestations  of  this  feeling 
occurred  in  many  places  during 
the  early  part  of  the  year — 
now  among  the  soldiers  who, 
having  had  no  pay  for  months, 
proceeded  to  plunder  the  people; 
and  again  among  the  people, 
who,  unable  to  endure  so-called 
republican  methods  any  longer, 
rose  in  their  wrath  and  drove 
their  oppressors  elsewhere. 

The  most  important  military 
outbreak  was  at  Peking  at 
the  end  of  February,  when 
the  whole  of  one  division, 
including  most  of  the  Presi- 
dent's bodyguard,  systematic- 
ally looted  the  capital.  Another 
uprising  of  some  magnitude 
occurred  on  April  12  at 
Nanking.  This  city  figured 
prominently  during  the  fight- 
ing of  last  November,  at  the 
end  of  which  month  it  was 
captured  by  the  Revolutionary 
army.  It  is  situated  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Yangtse 
river,  some  200  miles  from  the 
sea,  has  a  population  of  nearly 
half  a  million  souls  and  a 
military  garrison  of  30,000 
men. 

I  arrived   there  on  the  day 
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after  the  outbreak,  and,  find- 
ing the  intramural  railway  re- 
opened to  traffic,  took  a  train 
for  San  Pai  Lou,  the  first 
station  inside  the  walls.  There 
on  the  platform  I  saw  a  very 
fat  man  sitting  on  a  bench 
with  his  head  between  his 
hands,  weeping  bitterly.  This 
proved  to  be  the  stationmaster. 
Gulping  with  grief,  he  showed 
me  his  office — the  only  room  in 
the  station.  Everything  mov- 
able was  smashed  to  pieces, 
fixtures  were  destroyed,  and 
the  safe  broken  open  and  rifled 
of  its  contents.  Bullet -holes 
showed  in  the  roof  and  walls, 
and  fully  accounted  for  the 
admission  made  by  the  few 
unarmed  men  composing  the 
station  guard,  that  they  had 
cowered  terror-stricken  in  a 
corner  while  the  soldiers  plun- 
dered the  room. 

Near  the  station  a  dozen  or 
more  houses  were  burnt.  A 
broad  straight  avenue,  over  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  long,  leads 
down  from  there  to  the  north- 
west entrance  to  the  grounds 
in  which  the  International 
Exhibition  of  1910  was  held. 
This  street  is  lined  with  shops 
on  both  sides,  some  400  in  all. 
Every  one  of  them  had  been 
looted  and  about  half  a  dozen 
burnt.  The  heads  of  some  of 
the  delinquents  hung  to  tele- 
phone poles,  and  their  disem- 
bowelled bodies  still  lay  open 
to  the  public  gaze  on  the  road. 
Inquiries  at  a  number  of  the 
shops  all  elicited  the  same 
reply — they  had  been  cleaned 
out  of  all  they  owned  that  was 
portable  and  of  any  value. 
The  procedure,  too,  was  similar 
in  each  case  —  the  wooden 
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doors  were  burst  in  and  half 
a  dozen  soldiers,  firing  their 
rifles  through  the  walls  and 
roof,  had  proceeded  to  ransack 
the  place.  Then  others  came 
afterwards,  cleaning  up  what- 
ever the  first  had  left.  Almost 
if  not  the  only  building  in  the 
street  which  had  escaped  was 
a  chapel  belonging  to  an 
American  Mission. 

Seeing  a  crowd  gathered 
round  a  shop  door,  I  went  up 
and  found  an  infuriated  field- 
officer  supported  by  a  dozen 
of  his  men  with  loaded 
rifles  and  fixed  bayonets 
searching  a  house  for  loot. 
The  onlookers  said  the  officer 
had  lodged  there  previously, 
and  that  all  his  belongings  had 
disappeared  during  the  trouble 
of  the  night  before.  The  occu- 
pant of  the  ground-floor  was  a 
barber,  who  loudly  protested 
his  innocence  in  spite  of  the 
"  third  degree  "  methods  being 
used  by  the  men  to  make  him 
say  what  they  wanted.  Sud- 
denly there  was  a  shout  from 
upstairs,  and  down  the  ladder 
leading  to  the  second  storey 
came  tumbling  several  boxes 
and  a  couple  of  soldiers.  Those 
below  at  once  pounced  on  the 
various  articles  that  fell  out 
on  the  floor,  and  one  by  one 
they  were  held  up  arm -high 
for  inspection.  Among  the 
barber's  clothing  were  several 
things  identified  as  his  own  by 
the  officer,  who  stamped  and 
swore  and  banged  his  sword 
on  the  floor.  With  this  evi- 
dence there  didn't  look  to  be 
much  chance  for  the  barber. 
He  was  quickly  pinioned  by 
the  soldiers,  and,  howling  with 
terror,  was  led  out  into  the 
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street.  Then  one  of  the  boxes 
in  whioh  the  looted  things  had 
been  found  was  brought  out 
and  stood  end-up  in  the  gutter ; 
and  the  executioner,  a  brawny 
red-faoed  youth  from  Hunan, 
began  to  draw  his  sword  and 
slap  it  baok  and  forth  in  the 
scabbard. 

Not  oaring  to  stay  and  see 
the  end,  I  left.  Some  little  way 
down  the  street  my  attention 
was  attracted  by  a  loud  out- 
burst of  lamentation  from  the 
barber's  wife,  and  looking  baok 
I  saw — not  what  I  expected, 
but  the  barber  being  led  off  by 
the  soldiers  in  the  other  direc- 
tion. Whether  the  whole 
thing  was  a  bit  of  by-play  for 
the  purpose  of  extorting  a  con- 
fession, I  am  unable  to  say.  I 
imagine,  however,  in  view  of 
the  dangling  heads  and  rotting 
bodies  lying  around  in  the 
neighbourhood,  that  for  the 
moment  the  barber's  idea  as 
to  his  immediate  fate  must 
have  closely  corresponded  with 
my  own. 

From  there  I  went  to  one  of 
the  Foreign  Consulates  near-by, 
and  was  shown  a  remarkable 
document  from  General  Huang 
Hsing,  Commandant  of  all  the 
troops  in  Nanking.  It  stated, 
in  brief,  that  a  fire  had  been 
caused  by  rowdies,  and  that  "  a 
few  unruly  soldiers  "  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  occasion  to 
loot  the  burning  building. 
The  situation,  it  added,  was 
well  in  hand,  and  it  closed  by 
apologising  for  any  inconveni- 
ence caused  to  the  Consul.  In 
view  of  the  known  facts,  the 
official  account  of  the  incident 
as  given  by  Huang  Hsing  to 
the  representative  of  a  foreign 
nation  is  interesting  as  show- 


ing that  the  policy  of  insin- 
cerity and  make-believe  char- 
acteristic of  the  old  regime  still 
survives  in  the  new. 

Proceeding  southward,  there 
were  evidences  of  the  looters' 
handiwork  all  along  the  route. 
Here  and  there  were  more 
heads  hanging  to  poles  and 
more  bodies  lying  by  the  road- 
side. Knots  of  people  were 
standing  about  and  talking,  but 
beyond  this  there  was  little  to 
show  that  anything  unusual  had 
occurred.  Passing  a  temple 
standing  a  short  way  from  the 
road,  I  noticed  a  number  of 
coffins  going  towards  it  on  a 
cart,  and  was  told  they  were 
for  the  bodies  of  the  men  who 
had  been  shot  ''by  mistake" 
just  to  the  north  of  the  Drum 
Tower  on  the  preceding  after- 
noon. 

It  should  here  be  mentioned 
that  the  original  disturbance 
began  a  few  minutes  after  mid- 
night on  the  early  morning  of 
the  12th,  the  soldiers  prim- 
arily responsible  for  it  being 
those  of  the  Kiangse  Province 
Division,  who  wear  blue  uni- 
forms. From  daylight  on- 
wards the  mutineers  were  being 
hunted  down  all  over  the 
city  by  detachments  of  other 
troops  detailed  for  the  purpose. 
Among  these  latter  were  sev- 
eral parties  from  the  Town 
Guards  battalion,  whose  uni- 
form is  yellow.  One  of  them, 
about  60  strong,  had  been  suc- 
cessful in  rounding  up  between 
20  and  30  of  the  mutineers  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  San  Pai 
Lou,  and  about  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  was  proceeding 
southwards  with  its  prisoners 
in  custody  along  the  main  road 
towards  Military  Headquarters. 
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A  few  hundred  yards  north  of 
the  Drum  Tower  it  was  met  by 
a  force  of  several  hundred  sol- 
diers of  a  Cantonese  regiment 
coming  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. The  latter  were  presum- 
ably on  the  same  errand  as 
themselves,  namely,  rounding 
up  mutineers. 

According  to  my  informants, 
who  were  present  at  the  time, 
the  Cantonese  without  a  word 
of  parley  or  explanation  im- 
mediately opened  fire  on  the 
Town  Guards  and  their  pri- 
soners at  a  distance  of  about 
thirty  yards.  Taken  entirely 
by  surprise,  the  escort  turned 
and  fled  into  the  country  to- 
gether with  the  Kiangse  mutin- 
eers whom  a  moment  before 
they  had  had  in  their  charge. 
The  Cantonese  followed,  shoot- 
ing and  bayoneting  no  less  than 
18  of  the  Town  Guards  within 
a  hundred  yards  of  the  road. 

I  went  over  to  the  temple 
and  there  found  the  18  bodies 
laid  out  on  the  floor  being 
prepared  for  the  coffins  that 
were  waiting  in  the  back  yard. 
Five  were  already  dressed  in 
their  funeral  clothes  and  com- 
pletely covered  by  shrouds. 
Each  corpse  was  labelled  with 
a  white  cloth  tag,  which  showed 
that  the  men  belonged  to  the 
3rd  Company  of  the  10th  Kegi- 
ment  of  the  Nanking  Division. 
Soldiers  and  attendants  moved 
quietly  about  among  the  other 
bodies,  placing  on  the  upturned 
faces  squares  of  paper  money, 
to  be  afterwards  burnt  and 
scattered  to  the  winds  of  heaven 
for  the  use  of  each  man's  soul 
in  another  world.  Two  soldiers 
of  the  regiment  were  in  charge, 
and  from  them  I  had  the  story 
related  above.  They  also  told 
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how,  when  the  remnants  of  the 
escort  had  reached  their  bar- 
racks the  night  before,  the 
whole  regiment  had  quickly 
got  under  arms  with  the  inten- 
tion of  marching  out  forthwith 
to  attack  the  Cantonese,  by 
whom  their  comrades-in-arms 
had  been  killed.  In  this,  how- 
ever, they  had  been  restrained 
by  their  officers,  who  drew 
their  pistols  and  lined  them- 
selves across  the  front  gate  of 
the  barrack  square.  Feeling 
on  the  matter  naturally  ran 
very  high,  and  it  was  easy  to 
see  how  deeply  the  soldiers 
talking  to  me  felt  the  bitterness 
and  humiliation  of  their  posi- 
tion. Kagged  tatterdemalion 
as  he  was,  there  was  pride  and 
indignation  in  the  voice  of  one 
of  them  as  he  stood  in  the 
midst  of  his  dead  friends  on 
the  temple  floor  and  ex- 
claimed with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
"  How  is  it  that  these,  our 
brethren,  can  be  killed  in  this 
manner  by  those  others — these 
who  were  among  the  storming 
party  in  the  attack  on  Purple 
Mountain  at  a  time  when  they 
were  still  on  the  high  seas  ? " 
(He  referred  to  the  attack  and 
capture  of  Purple  Mountain, 
the  key  to  Nanking,  which  led 
to  the  surrender  of  the  city  to 
the  Revolutionaries  at  the  end 
of  November  1911.  The  Can- 
tonese troops  were  then  on 
their  way  north  from  Canton, 
and  took  no  part  in  the  opera- 
tions. Hence,  in  addition  to 
the  detestation  in  which  they 
are  held  by  other  Chinese 
soldiers,  the  latter  rightly  re- 
gard themselves  as  the  greater 
warriors  so  far  as  the  late 
revolution  is  concerned.) 
Chance  episodes  such  as  this 
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give  one  an  insight  into  un- 
suspected depths  of  the  uncul- 
tivated Chinese  mind. 

The  solemnity  of  the  occasion 
was  duly  preserved  until  a 
chance  remark  about  the  thin- 
ness of  the  wood  in  the  coffins 
provoked  an  animated  discus- 
sion between  the  two  soldiers, 
three  hospital  attendants,  and 
a  beggar,  as  to  whether  the 
carpenter  ought  not  to  have 
given  a  bit  more  for  the  money 
at  the  contract  price  of  twenty- 
one  dollars  each.  Even  in  that 
charnel-house  the  question  of 
prices — an  all-absorbing  topic 
in  China  —  at  once  became 
paramount ;  the  mere  mention 
of  cash  drew  hitherto  unin- 
terested loungers  to  the  group, 
the  man  in  charge  of  the  sacri- 
ficial tapers  left  his  work  to 
listen,  and  the  dead  remained 
untended  until  the  matter  of 
the  carpenter's  "  squeeze  "  was 
settled. 

Next  morning  I  went  over 
to  the  barracks  of  the  mutineers 
at  the  southern  end  of  the  old 
Exhibition  Ground,  and  gained 
a  good  idea  of  what  had  hap- 
pened from  several  of  the 
officers  and  men  with  whom 
I  talked.  The  trouble  began 
with  the  2nd  Battalion  of  the 
28th  Regiment  of  Kiangse 
troops.  The  27th  and  28th 
Regiments,  some  1600  men  in 
all,  had  been  quartered  in 
several  of  the  Exhibition  build- 
ings, and  when  the  2nd  Bat- 
talion of  the  latter  broke  out 
just  after  midnight  on  the 
morning  of  the  12th,  they  tried 
to  induce  their  1st  Battalion 
to  go  with  them.  More  than 
half  did  so,  and  they  were 
joined  by  other  men  of  a 
Chekiang  regiment  barracked 


a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the 
south.  This  nucleus  of  six  or 
seven  hundred  men  was  soon 
swelled  to  a  crowd  of  several 
thousand  persons  by  the  ad- 
dition of  more  soldiers  from 
other  corps  and  riff-raff  from 
the  town.  They  then  split 
into  two  parties,  one  going 
north  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
San  Pai  Lou  and  the  other 
south  towards  the  Drum  Tower. 
Shooting  and  pillaging,  the 
men  composing  the  latter 
carried  their  depredations  well 
into  the  heart  of  the  city.  In- 
cendiary fires  sprang  forth  in 
a  dozen  places,  and  the  black- 
ness of  the  night  was  further 
punctuated  by  the  flashing  of 
hundreds  of  rifles  over  many 
miles  of  country.  Back  and 
forth  went  the  plunderers,  mad 
with  the  loot-lust  and  laden 
with  every  kind  of  spoil 
Coolies,  rickshaws,  hand-carts, 
and  even  horsed  carriages  were 
pressed  into  service,  and  any 
who  refused  were  incontinently 
shot  out  of  hand.  Human  life 
was  cheap  that  night  in  Nan- 
king. 

I  walked  all  through  the 
pillaged  area  and  made  many 
inquiries  at  shops.  Devasta- 
tion and  wreckage  everywhere 
met  the  eye.  The  shopmen 
stood  in  their  half-closed  doors 
talking  together  and  making 
the  best  of  a  bad  job  as  only 
Chinese  can.  Many  no  doubt 
had  often  suffered  before.  Few 
had  anything  left.  Asked  to 
tell  what  had  happened,  it  was 
always  the  same  story.  First 
came  the  men  in  blue  uniform 
speaking  the  Kiangse  dialect, 
then  as  the  night  went  on 
there  followed  numerous  other 
bands  in  all  styles  of  uniform 
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and  with  all  manner  of  speech. 
This  showed  beyond  a  doubt 
that,  although  the  Kiangse  men 
started  the  trouble,  soldiers  of 
many  other  corps  joined  them 
in  looting  the  town. 

So  the  mad  riot  continued 
till  dawn.  Then  came  the 
Cantonese,  turned  out  by  the 
authorities  to  quell  it.  Scores 
of  mutineers  were  killed  by 
them,  and  a  thousand  more 
rounded  up  in  the  Exhibition 
Grounds  by  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  Before  that 
happened  there  had  been  con- 
siderable shooting  by  the 
Cantonese  into  the  Exhibition 
buildings  used  as  barracks,  and 
the  27th  Regiment — who  had 
actually  not  broken  out,  as  they 
had  no  ammunition — being  in 
the  southernmost  buildings  of 
all,  came  in  for  the  brunt  of  the 
attack.  They  lay  close  to  the 
floor,  but  the  walls  are  made  of 
nothing  more  substantial  than 
lath  and  plaster,  which  the 
bullets  ripped  through  without 
difficulty.  Judging  from  the 
damage  I  saw  done  inside  the 
building,  the  place  must  have 
been  an  inferno  while  it  lasted. 
Two  men  were  killed  outright 
and  several  more  were  wounded, 
and  then  there  came  what  I 
judge  to  have  been  a  panic  on 
the  part  of  the  soldiers,  who 
oould  stand  their  position  no 
longer.  In  spite  of  their 
officers,  some  scores  of  men 
broke  down  doors  and  windows 
and  fled  out  into  the  open. 
There,  however,  the  Cantonese 
had  them  in  full  view  and  shot 
them  down  at  close  range. 
When  the  round-up  was  over, 
the  Cantonese,  having  success- 
fully quelled  the  mutiny,  forth- 
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with  proceeded  to  loot  the 
barracks,  not  only  of  the  mu- 
tineers (the  28th  Regiment), 
but  of  the  unfortunate  27th 
Regiment  as  well.  And  they 
made  a  clean  job  of  it,  too; 
for  when  I  visited  the  latter 
nothing  remained  in  the  rooms 
but  the  men  themselves  and 
the  debris  of  the  glass-fronted 
showcases  which  had  once  held 
the  exhibits.  Everything  they 
owned  in  the  world  had  been 
looted  by  the  Cantonese 
soldiers — beds,  bedding,  per- 
sonal clothing,  brushes,  orna- 
ments, pictures — even  down  to 
the  large  iron  cooking  -  pots, 
which  had  been  prised  out  of 
their  mortar  settings  and  taken 
along  with  the  rest. 

I  stayed  half  an  hour  talk- 
ing to  the  captain  of  one  of 
the  companies  of  the  1st  Bat- 
talion, with  a  hundred  or  more 
soldiers  gathered  round  listen- 
ing to  what  was  being  said. 
Strange  to  say  none  of  them 
seemed  resentful,  but  no  doubt 
they  were  too  hungry  for  that. 
When  I  asked  them  about 
their  food,  a  little  white-faced 
boy  standing  close  by  rubbed 
his  stomach  and  said,  "Ai  yah, 
wo-ti  liao-pu-te,"  by  which  he 
meant  he  was  as  hungry  as 
he  could  possibly  be.  His 
sentiment  was  echoed  by  many 
others  in  the  room,  and  then 
the  captain  told  me  they'd 
had  nothing  to  eat  at  all  that 
day  (it  was  then  nearly  noon), 
and  nothing  the  day  before 
until  six  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, when  each  man  had  re- 
ceived one  bowl  of  congee 
rice  -  water.  They  were  not 
under  any  dietary  restriction 
either;  it  was*  merely  due  to 
3N 
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the  Cantonese  having  looted 
all  their  rioe  and  no  more 
having  yet  been  sent  to  take 
its  plaoe.  Even  had  they  the 
money  the  men  oould  not  have 
gone  outside  to  buy  food  for 
themselves,  as  they  were  con- 
fined to  barracks  until  further 
orders.  Although  they  per- 
sonally had  nothing  to  fear, 
their  corps  was  in  disgrace; 
and  while  perfectly  civil  to 
me  and  willing  to  answer  my 
questions,  it  was  clear  from 
the  sullen,  hopeless  look  on 
their  faces  that  they  felt  the 
shame  of  their  position.  They 
told  me  that  a  promise  had 
come  from  headquarters  that 
morning  of  a  month's  pay  in 
compensation  for  their  lost 
effects,  but  as  they  hadn't  yet 
received  their  ordinary  regi- 
mental pay  for  March,  I  don't 
think  they  regarded  the  assur- 
ance with  any  hope  of  its 
fulfilment. 

A  curious  point  about  any 
disturbance  in  China  is  that 
however  secretly  it  may  be 
planned,  somebody  would  al- 
ways seem  to  know  all  about 
it  beforehand.  Owing,  how- 
ever, to  the  wildest  of  rumours 
being  part  and  parcel  of 
Chinese  daily  life,  very  little 
notice  is  usually  taken  of 
them.  But  in  one  case  that 
came  under  my  own  notice, 
an  old  Chinese  lady,  through 
believing  what  she  heard,  had 
saved  all  her  valuable  property 
by  sending  it  away  to  the 
house  of  a  friend  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  city.  As  she 
told  me  the  tale,  it  was  to  be 
on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  and 
no  other,  that  the  troops  were 
to  break  out — it  was  a  matter 
of  common  report  around  where 


she  lived — and  (most  emphati- 
cally) those  foolish  people  who 
didn't  care  to  take  an  obvious 
hint  deserved  to  lose  all  they 
had.  Sitting  placidly  amid 
the  ruins  of  her  living-room, 
wrecked  by  the  looting  soldiers, 
she  gleefully  told  her  tale  of 
how,  on  this  occasion  at  any 
rate,  she  had  by  her  own  clever- 
ness been  one  too  many  for  the 
mob.  "These  few  things,"  she 
said,  "  are  nothing :  my  jewels 
are  worth  some  tens  of  times 
as  much." 

From  the  action  of  the  Can- 
tonese soldiers  in  shooting  down 
the  mutineers  they  might  be 
thought  to  be  more  dependable 
than  the  rest.  Actually,  how- 
ever, they  are  not  so,  aa  was 
proved  in  the  most  convincing 
manner  when,  on  Easter  Sun- 
day, they  systematically  looted 
some  scores  of  temples  in  Nan- 
king and  destroyed  some 
thousands  of  idols  without  a 
hand  being  raised  to  stop  them, 
and  without  any  subsequent 
measures  being  taken  to  punish 
them.  It  was  a  deliberately 
planned  outrage,  in  which  more 
than  a  thousand  men  took  part, 
the  idea  being  to  discover  the 
precious  stones  commonly 
thought  to  exist  inside  the  bod- 
ies of  certain  temple  images. 
Moreover,  it  lasted  the  best 
part  of  one  day.  But  because 
they  were  Cantonese,  the  most 
truculent  and  dangerous  troops 
in  China  at  the  present  moment, 
nothing  was  done — the  reason 
being  that  the  authorities  did 
not  dare  to  take  the  risk 
Other  troops  get  their  pay  as 
and  when  they  can :  the  Can- 
tonese from  obvious  motives  of 
expediency  are  kept  paid  up  to 
date. 
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vnf  -THE     DEMOLITION     OF    AN 

ANCIENT   CIIY-THB    RELIGIOUS    IMPULSE   OF    MODERN   FRANCE- 

FROM  IBSEN'S  WORKSHOP. 

IT  becomes  clearer  every  day    their  boys  and  girls  together,  a 
to  the  returned  traveller  that    task   which   none   but    cranks 
France  is  undergoing  a  subtle    ever    attempted.     That    grave 
change  of  policy  and  intellect,     politician  found   the   secret  of 
The  spirit  of  unrest  no  longer    Britain's    security  in    the    in- 
breathes  in  her  thoughts  and    oome-tax,  at  which  all  Britons 
words.      bhe   faces   the   world    chafe.     In    brief,    the    reasons 
with   an    equal   sense    of    her    given  for  our  superiority,  which 
prowess  and  her  responsibility,    every   Frenchman   doubted   in 
those   who    remember   her   in    his  heart,  had  no  more  mean- 
the   devastating  period  of  the    ing  than  the  cause  assigned  by 
Dreyfus   case,  which   cost   her    the  boy  in  the  ballad  for  his 
more  of  energy  and  self-esteem    preference  of  one  village  before 
than    a   disastrous    campaign,     another,     that     it     "had     no 
can    hardly   recognise    the   as-     weather-cock."      It    was    only 
sured     and     capable     country    in  England's  fierce  devotion  to 
which   to-day  opposes   the  en-    sport   that   France  detected  a 
oroaohments  of  Germany  with    true  begetter  of  the    qualities 
the    assured     nonchalance    of    which  she  thought  she  lacked. 
courage.       Nor    is    there    any    And  with  noble  resolution  she 
friend   of  intelligence  and  the    undertook  the  task  of  turning 
arts   who   will   not   rejoice   at    a  nation  of  boulevardiers  into  a 
this  gay  and  sudden   rejuven-    nation  of  sportsmen. 
esoeuce  of  France.  Even  though  some  may  regret 

In  the  dark  days  of  intrigue  the  change,  there  is  no  doubt 
and  scandal  which  lie  behind  that  it  has  taken  place.  The 
her,  France  looked  vainly  for  French  have  turned  their  quick 
some  thread  of  hope  to  lead  wits  to  a  fresh  pursuit,  and 
her  out  of  the  wilderness,  they  have  succeeded  beyond 
Though  then  she  had  no  love  hope  or  belief.  If  sport  be  the 
of  England,  she  perplexed  her  touchstone  of  "superiority," 
mind  to  discover  in  what  con-  then  must  the  Anglo-Saxons 
sisted  the  superiority  of  the  look  to  their  laurels.  The  youth 
Anglo  -  Saxons.  Her  citizens  of  France  has  shown  an  apti- 
wrote  treatises  on  the  unwel-  tude  for  football  which  our 
oome  topic,  and  eagerly  grasped  players  cheerfully  recognise. 
at  false  clues.  This  profound  It  is  no  longer  safe  to  send  an 
philosopher  was  sure  that  English  team  over  by  night 
the  English  were  clothed  with  to  play  a  match  in  Paris, 
calm  determination  as  with  a  before  the  ill  -effects  of  the 
oloak,  because  they  educated  Channel  crossing  have  worn 
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we  should  never  see  its  embodi- 
ment again* 

And,  by  a  strange  perversity, 
at  the  very  time  when  the 
journalism  of  France  vaunted 
itself  literature,  the  political 
pamphleteer  was  doing  his 
work  with  unexampled  ferocity. 
Fifteen  years  ago  MM.  Roche- 
fort,  Drumont,  and  Cassagnao 
were  assailing  their  enemies 
with  vitriolic  vituperation. 
Argument  they  disdained, 
finding  personal  insult  nearer 
to  their  hand  and  purpose. 
It  was  not  at  measures  that 
they  tilted,  but  at  men  ;  and 
as  M.  Drumont  saw  a  Jew 
concealed  behind  every  poli- 
tician with  whom  he  did  not 
agree,  so  M.  Roohefort  devoted 
all  his  powers  of  observation 
to  the  discovery  of  foreigners 
and  Freemasons.  The  influ- 
ence these  men  had  was 
little  enough.  They  professed 
no  interest  in,  and  assuredly 
they  lacked  all  capacity  for, 
constructive  policy.  But  once 
a-day  they  let  loose  their  voc- 
abulary of  invective,  and  all 
Paris  read  their  articles  with 
an  amazed  pleasure.  The  popu- 
larity which  they  achieved  is 
a  puzzle  of  history.  When  M. 
Roohefort  returned  to  Paris, 
under  an  amnesty,  from  London, 
which  had  amicably  sheltered 
him,  and  whose  hospitality  he 
rewarded  by  years  of  insult, 
he  was  met  at  the  station  by 
many  thousands  of  admiring 
citizens.  The  mere  appearance 
of  M.  Drumont  at  his  office- 
balcony  was  always  the  signal 
of  many  raucous  and  confused 
cries.  And  to-day  no  French- 
man listens  to  the  pamphleteer. 
The  name  and  fame  of  Drumont 


and  Cassagnao  are  totally  un- 
known to  the  rising  generation, 
and  even  M.  Roohefort,  the 
stream  of  whose  garrulity  is 
not  yet  dammed,  survives 
merely  as  an  archaeological 
specimen. 

What,  then,  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  literary  journal 
and  the  vituperative  pamphlet? 
A  newspaper  out  to  the 
familiar  pattern  of  England 
and  America,  a  newspaper 
which  lives  upon  a  telephone 
wire,  and  which  has  its  corre- 
spondents and  its  cameras  in 
every  corner  of  the  globe. 
It  is  very  often  of  a  yellow 
complexion.  Its  news,  gathered 
in  haste,  is  not  always  authentic 
or  accurate.  It  has  carried  its 
interference  with  the  affairs  of 
private  citizens  further  than  is 
tolerated  in  England,  and  in 
glutting  the  curiosity  of  its 
readers  it  is  sometimes  guilty 
of  oppression  and  injustice.  In 
style  and  in  wit  it  is  immeasur- 
ably inferior  to  the  two  kinds 
of  journalism  which  it  has  dis- 
placed; for  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  MM.  Drumont  and 
Roohefort,  infamous  as  were 
their  cruelty  and  insolence, 
possessed  the  rare  gift  of  in- 
cisive satire.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  serves  a  practical  end. 
It  tells  its  readers  what  is 
happening  all  the  world  over. 
It  has  removed  the  heavy 
weight  of  ignorance  laid  upon 
the  back  of  France  by  such 
writers  as  M.  Judet,  who  in  the 
( Petit  Journal  *  was  wont  to 
mislead  all  the  concierges  of 
Paris  once  a-day.  It  has 
helped  to  make  impossible  the 
many  misunderstandings  which 
of  old  perplexed  our  relations 
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with  France.  But  it  has  not 
added  to  the  gaiety  of  life,  and 
even  with  the  blessings  of  the 
Entente  before  our  eyes,  we 
oannot  help  regretting  the 
time  when  Anatole  France, 
Marcel  Schwab,  and  Henri  de 
Regnier  sent  their  best  and 
liveliest  works  to  the  daily  jour- 
nals, and  when  Paris  had  not 
discovered  the  painful  duty  of 
keeping  herself  "informed." 

There  is  a  still  heavier  sacri- 
fice which  Paris  has  made  to 
the  demon  of  practical  life,  a 
sacrifice  which  all  lovers  of 
France  and  amenity  will  bit- 
terly deplore.  With  a  kind  of 
fierceness  the  Parisians  have 
set  themselves  to  the  task  of 
demolishing  their  ancient  city. 
There  is  no  honoured  tradition, 
no  ancient  association,  which 
they  spare  in  their  mad  wor- 
ship of  speed.  Streets,  say 
their  munoipal  councillors,  are 
mere  tunnels  of  progress,  which 
must  be  made  as  short  and 
straight  as  possible.  If  the 
old  ground -plan  interfere  for 
an  instant  with  the  onslaught 
of  a  motor-bus,  then  the  old 
ground-plan  must  be  savagely 
corrected.  And  it  has  been 
corrected  with  a  savagery 
which  a  later  and  wiser  gen- 
eration will  assuredly  regret. 
One  quarter  of  old  Paris  follows 
another  into  the  night  without 
raising  a  word  of  protest.  St 
Andr6  des  Arts  has  sadly  dis- 
appeared. The  Rue  St  Jacques, 
that  wonderful  street  of  hidden 
gardens  and  noble  courtyards, 
where  Anne  of  Austria  attended 
mass  at  the  Val-de-Graoe,  and 
where  James  II.  found  a  ref- 
uge of  security,  is  condemned, 
if  not  already  destroyed. 
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Even  at  this  moment  a  sen- 
tence of  condemnation  has 
been  passed  upon  the  quarter 
of  the  Institute,  rich  in  mem- 
ories of  poets  and  scholars, 
for  no  better  reason  than  that 
the  councillors  of  Paris  think 
it  prudent  to  carry  the  Eue  de 
Rennes,  broad  and  character- 
less, to  the  river.  When  this 
outrage  has  been  committed 
there  will  be  room  for  more 
motor-cars;  louder  will  be 
raised  the  voice  of  the  hooter ; 
the  inextinguishable  noise,  the 
bane  of  modern  Paris,  will  in- 
crease horribly ;  and  the  famous 
Passage  du  Pont-Neuf,  with 
the  Jeu  de  Paume  de  la  Bou- 
teille,  which  onee  echoed  with 
the  verse  of  Moliere  and 
the  music  of  Lulli,  will  fall 
under  the  pick.  With  what 
result?  Half  a  dozen  citizens 
will  exult  when  they  see  four 
sous  less  registered  in  their 
taximeter,  a  municipal  coun- 
cillor will  gather  a  score  of 
useless  votes,  and  another  link 
will  be  snapped  in  the  chain 
which  binds  the  Paris  of  the 
seventeenth  century  to  these 
days  of  ioonoclasm. 

But  if  you  would  find  the 
true  symbol  of  Parisian  de- 
structiveness,  you  must  seek 
it  in  the  Boulevard  Raspail. 
This  broad  and  threatening 
thoroughfare  has  wrought  more 
havoc  than  a  thousand  sieges. 
It  has  cut  through  the  heart 
of  the  Faubourg  St  Germain 
without  pity,  and  with  no  better 
reason  than  the  saving  of  some 
minutes  of  useless  time.  Some 
years  ago  it  was  to  be  met  with 
only  in  pieces ;  it  was  not  then 
"joined  up,"  as  they  say,  and 
to  find  a  certain  number  in  this 
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vague  and  secret  boulevard 
was  to  waste  a  long  summer's 
day.  There  is  nothing  vague 
nor  secret  in  the  Boulevard 
Raspail  of  to-day.  It  is  free 
and  open  to  all  the  motor-oars 
whose  drivers  oan  toot  a  horn, 
and  we  are  able  to  measure  the 
ravages  whioh  it  has  left  in  his 
wake.  Here  a  hole  is  made  in 
the  side  of  the  Rue  de  Crenelle. 
There  the  envious  boulevard  has 
pieroed  the  heart  of  the  Rue  de 
Varenne.  An  irreparable  inj  ury 
is  done  to  what  was  onoe  the 
Paris  of  the  aristocracy,  and 
an  immortality  of  dishonour 
has  been  reaped  by  Raspail, 
who,  for  aught  we  know,  was 
a  learned  and  respectable  phy- 
sician, and  who  deserved  a  bet- 
ter fame  than  this  at  the  hand 
of  his  admiring  fellow-citizens. 
It  is  surely  the  first  duty 
of  those  who  pull  down  to  see 
that  they  worthily  fill  the  gaps 
caused  by  demolition.  The 
Parisians  have  failed  in  this 
duty.  The  style  Fallieres 
succeeds  ignobly  to  the  style 
Louis  X  VI.  The  delicate  mould- 
ings, whioh  oast  no  shadows,  and 
whioh  were  the  peculiar  beauty 
of  Parisian  architecture,  have 
been  replaced  by  bold  and 
striking  effects.  There  is  no 
modern  building  whioh  presents 
to  the  eye  a  simple,  unbroken 
surface.  On  every  side  twisted 
ornaments  and  insistent  cor- 
nices jut  out  into  the  street.  It 
matters  not  whether  the  design 
is  Romanesque,  Gothic,  or  Clas- 
sical. The  result  is  always  the 
same,  restless  and  eccentric. 
The  worst  that  can  be  said  of 
it,  that  it  is  without  character 
and  design,  a  patent  outrage 
upon  an  old  tradition  of  quiet 
beauty ;  the  best,  that  it  har- 


monises with   the  clatter  and 
racket  of  the  street. 

But  it  is  practical,  of  that 
there  is  no  doubt.  The  style 
Fallierea  contrives  two  things : 
first,  that  you  may  travel  from 
one  fixed  point  to  another  with 
a  greater  celerity  than  ever 
before;  second,  that  you  may 
house  more  citizens  in  a  cubic 
yard  of  space  than  was  per- 
mitted by  the  gracious  elegance 
of  earlier  days.  And  it  is  not 
wholly  inconsistent  with  the 
broader  tendencies  of  French 
life,  with  the  desire  for  speed- 
ily gathered  news,  with  the 
curiosity  not  of  wit  but  of  fact, 
with  the  pride,  the  most  legit- 
imate pride,  in  the  conquest  of 
the  air,  with  the  calm  deter- 
mination of  a  country  to  hold 
its  own  against  the  battalions 
of  Germany.  But  just  as  in 
remote  quarters  and  in  hushed 
streets  there  linger  still  houses 
of  an  exquisite  beauty,  so  there 
remain  for  good  or  evil  in 
France  traces  of  the  ancient 
sentimental  spirit  The  jury- 
men of  Paris  are  as  easily 
moved  by  tears  as  ever  they 
were,  as  eagerly  forgiving  of 
what  they  call  a  crime  possionel, 
and  even  of  crimes  whioh  may 
plead  no  passion.  Only  a  fort- 
night ago  a  miserable  woman 
who  murdered  in  cold  blood 
her  husband  and  his  unroman- 
tic  maiden  aunt,  was  triumph- 
antly acquitted  for  no  better 
reason  than  that  she  wept 
copiously  in  the  dock.  The 
fierce  hold  whioh  practical 
anarchy  has  lately  had  upon 
Paris  was  immensely  strength- 
ened, as  the  heroic  M.  Lepine 
has  pointed  out,  by  the  general 
distaste  of  punishment,  by  the 
foolish  sympathy  of  men  of 
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theory  for  men  of  blood. 
However,  in  times  of  change 
some  relics  of  the  past  must 
always  survive,  and  if  France 
has  put  on  a  new  strength, 
she  has  not  laid  aside  all 
her  old  weaknesses. 

The  truth  remains  that,  when 
all  deductions  are  made,  a  new 
France  is  coming  into  exist- 
ence. The  old  legend  of  the 
Franqaia  leger^  which  never 
had  a  solid  basis  in  fact,  is 
being  rapidly  dispelled.  The 
Frenchman  of  to-day  is  not 
light,  but  light-hearted.  If  he 
loves  his  pleasures,  he  loves  his 
work  also,  and  he  sees  the  task 
that  lies  before  him  with  a 
clearness  which  was  not  al- 
ways in  his  eyes.  In  1870  he 
lived  still  upon  the  glory  of 
Napoleon,  and  shouted  A  Berlin 
without  counting  the  cost  or 
measuring  the  chance  of  vic- 
tory. A  few  months  ago,  when 
war  seemed  imminent,  he  was 
filled  with  a  calm  resolution. 
He  did  not  boast  nor  shout. 
He  did  not  believe  that  the 
enemy's  capital  was  as  easily 
attained  as  a  goal  at  football. 
He  set  about  the  work  of  pre- 
paration with  an  assured  tran- 
quillity, and  won  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  Europe. 

Whence  comes  this  new 
spirit?  What  is  it  that  in- 
spires France  with  a  new 
sense  of  security  ?  M.  8  aba  tier 
in  his  book,  *  L'Orientation  Be- 
ligieuse  de  la  France  Aotuelle,' 
attributes  it  to  a  religious 
sentiment,  which,  says  he, 
"will  prove  an  important  fac- 
tor in  the  history  of  French 
society."  The  fact  that  M. 
Sabatier  gives  to  the  word 
"religion"  a  meaning  of  his 
own,  renders  the  conclusion  of 


his  argument  of  far  less  in- 
terest than  the  facts  upon 
which  the  argument  is  based. 
For  M.  Sabatier  religion  is 
neither  Catholicism  nor  Pro- 
testantism, neither  clericalism 
nor  anti-clericalism,  and  obvi- 
ously if  we  may  attach  any 
sense  we  please  to  "religion," 
the  vague  sentiment  which  it 
suggests  does  not  carry  us  very 
far  on  the  road  of  explanation. 
It  seems  wiser  to  leave  "re- 
ligion" out  of  the  question, 
except  as  a  metaphor,  and  to 
seek  the  cause  of  France's  re- 
juvenescence in  the  history  of 
the  last  forty  years.  Since 
the  war  a  new  generation  of 
Frenchmen  has  grown  up — a 
generation  stern,  practical,  and 
patriotic.  The  memory  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  is  quick  in  the 
minds  of  those  whose  fathers 
took  part  in  the  campaign  of 
1870.  The  prophecies  of  all 
the  wiseacres  have  been  falsi- 
fied. Fifteen  years  ago  it  was 
confideo  tly  asserted  that  modern 
France  was  indifferent  to  the 
loss  of  the  two  provinces.  To- 
day we  know  that  she  is  not 
indifferent,  and  her  desire  of 
recovery  is  made  the  keener  by 
the  increasing  sympathy  of  the 
Alsatians.  On  both  sides  of 
the  Vosges  it  is  admitted  that 
no  tribunal  in  the  world  can 
validate  a  forced  marriage,  and 
it  is  of  this  idea  that  M.  Sabatier 
assures  us  his  countrymen  are 
the  faithful  knights.  We  ac- 
cept his  assurance.  We  cannot 
accept  his  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty. The  French  democracy 
does  not  look  for  a  revision  of 
the  Treaty  of  Frankfurt,  he 
says.  What  it  hopes  for  is 
"an  effort  on  the  part  of 
Germany,  which  will  perceive 
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that  its  honour  is  not  in  any 
degree  engaged  in  the  question 
of  Alsaoe."  Was  there  ever  so 
fantastic  a  theory  advanced? 
Can  any  sane  man  imagine  the 
mailed  fist  surrendering  Alsaoe, 
not  in  its  own  interest  or  in  the 
interest  of  France,  but  for  the 
sake  of  a  valiant  population 
whioh  "has  given  Europe  a 
spectacle  of  idealism  hitherto 
deemed  impossible"?  The  re- 
cent utterances  of  the  German 
Emperor  give  a  very  poor  sup- 
port to  the  ingenuous  theory 
of  M.  Sabatier. 

It  is  not,  then,  upon  a  vague 
spirit  of  idealism  that  France 
will  depend  in  the  future.  She 
will  depend  upon  the  strength 
of  her  arm  and  the  courage  of 
JUT  mind.  She  has  been  tried 
in  the  fire  of  the  Dreyfus  case, 
and  has  come  out  unscathed. 
She  has  seen  her  Church  de- 
stroyed, its  revenues  embezzled 
and  squandered  upon  unworthy 
purposes,  and  she  is  resolute  to 
restore  it.  Above  all,  she  is 
keenly  conscious  of  the  danger 
that  threatens  her  frontiers, 
and  she  is  prepared  to  make 
the  last  sacrifice  to  prevent  the 
Teutonising  of  France  and  the 
consequent  triumph  of  efficient 
mediocrity.  The  worst  is,  she 
cannot  count  upon  the  co- 
operation of  her  Governments. 
Whatever  she  achieve,  she  will 
achieve  in  spite  of  the  profes- 
sional politicians  who  pretend 
to  rule  her  destinies.  Demo- 
cracy has  met  its  inevitable 
reward  in  a  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties completely  divorced  in 
sympathy  and  understanding 
from  the  people  who  is  sup- 
posed to  elect  it.  At  the 
very  moment  when  France's 
future  is  in  the  balance,  her 


Radicals  and  her  Socialists 
wander  up  and  down  the 
country  mumbling  of  Liberty, 
Banality,  and  Fraternity.  The 
paid  deputies  who  sit  at  the 
Palais  Bourbon  are  prepared  to 
do  anything  whioh  will  secure 
their  salaries,  and  they  will 
not  sacrifice  their  comfort  to 
the  dictates  of  patriotism  if 
they  can  help  it.  But  if 
parliamentary  government  has 
broken  down  in  France,  as  else- 
where, the  heart  of  the  country 
is  sound.  More  keenly  consci- 
ous than  ever  of  her  noble  past, 
France  may  be  trusted,  when 
the  hour  of  battle  comes,  to 
fight  like  a  nation  of  men  who 
have  not  yet  forgotten  the  tri- 
umphs of  the  Grande  Armde. 

It  is  the  boast  of  our  popular 
dramatists  that  they  are  the 
masters  of  an  esoteric  art. 
They  have  discovered  a  secret, 
they  believe,  whioh  has  been 
revealed  to  no  others.  Their 
secret  has  not  necessarily  any 
relation  to  literature ;  it  is 
concerned  chiefly  with  a  trick 
of  getting  men  and  women  on 
or  off  the  stage  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  naturalness;  and 
professional  playwrights  are 
never  tired  of  explaining  that 
the  problem  whioh  they  have 
solved  so  easily  can  never  be 
tackled  by  a  mere  poet  or  man 
of  letters.  It  is  a  pleasant 
fiction  whioh,  no  doubt,  seems 
to  enhance  the  importance  of 
those  who  have  invented  it. 
But  it  implies  a  complete 
separation  between  the  art  of 
drama  and  the  art  of  literature, 
for  whioh  history  and  experi- 
ence afford  no  warrant  A 
play,  like  a  poem  or  a  page  of 
prose,  must  be  estimated  by 
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the  beauty  or  propriety  of  its    mony  and  propriety  of 
style.     And  yet  we  have  wit-    — J  • 


nessed  the   spectacle    in    these 


and  souc  I  Ir«*ita 
sities       In   other 
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sense 


modern     tune.    of    a    popular    have  not  speech  it  has  nothng 
solemnly  declaring    There   is 


his  faith  in  what  he  called  "  the 
literary  drama."  If  the  drama 
be  not  literary,  what  is?  No 
longer  drama,  but  a  mere  car- 
penter's job. 

At  the  Centenary  of  Brown- 
ing Sir  Arthur  Pinero  lifted 
up  his  voice  in  defence  of 


its 


no 

own  time  to  ours, 
that  does  not  owe  its  survival 
to  a  beauty  of  speech.  It  is 
their  verse,  not  their  action, 
that  keeps  Sophocles  and 
Shakespeare  ever  radiantly 
young.  If  Congreve  is  im- 
mortal in  the  study— he  is  too 


his   oraft   and   in   dispraise  of    fine  for  our  modern  stage— he 
Browning  was  no    has    won    his    immortality  by 
and    we    the     perfection    of    his    style. 
The  scene  a  faire  is  all  very 
well,    and    inapposite    talk    * 


dramatist,  he  said ; 
dare  say  he  was  not.  But 
the  reasons  which  Sir  Arthur 
Pinero,  in  a  somewhat  pomp- 
ous oration,  found  for  his  fail- 
ure seem  inadequate.  He  valued 
speech  more  highly  than 
action,  we  are  told.  He  had 
not  got  beyond  the  theory  of 
soliloquy.  In  brief,  he  had 
none  of  those  gifts  which  ensure 
a  run  of  many  hundreds  of 
nights,  and  therefore  he  was 
not  a  dramatist  in  the  sense 
that  Mr  Henry  Arthur  Jones 
is  a  dramatist,  or  Sir  Arthur 
Pinero.  It  is  not  our  intention 
to  defend  the  dramas  of  Robert 
Browning.  We  believe  them  to 
be  made  in  accord  with  a  worn- 
out  convention,  and  to  con- 
tain wearisome  passages  which 
grate  harshly  on  the  ear.  But 
we  would  protest,  with  what 
energy  we  may,  against  the 
subordination  of  speech  to 
action.  Speech  is  the  sole 
medium  of  drama,  as  it  is  the 
sole  medium  of  every  form  of 
literature.  But  the  drama 
makes  an  increased  demand 
upon  the  resources  of  literary 
art,  because  its  words  are 
framed  less  for  the  eye  than  for 
the  ear.  The  virtues  of  har- 


18 

as  blameworthy  in  a  drama 
as  in  a  novel.  But  to  pre- 
tend that  there  is  any  form 
of  literature  to  which  speech 
is  not  the  first  essential,  is  to 
confuse  a  profitable  business 
with  a  delicate  art,  and  to 
set  the  stage  for  ever  on  a 
level  with  a  circus. 

When  the  practising  drama- 
tist accuses  others  of  not  under- 
standing the  drama,  he  should 
define  more  exactly  what  he 
means  by  it.  Of  course  the 
drama  that  is  in  his  mind  is  the 
confection  which  attracts  large 
audiences  and  is  a  lasting  satis- 
faction to  the  box-office.  But 
drama  of  this  kind  is  composed 
for  a  purpose,  which  is  and 
must  always  be  inartistic.  As 
the  dramatist  keeps  steadily 
in  view  the  tastes  and  preju- 
dices of  his  audiences,  these 
audiences  may  be  said  to  col- 
laborate with  him.  And  since  he 
knows  them  and  their  whims 
as  he  knows  his  pocket,  he  may 
claim  a  certain  advantage  over 
the  mere  poet.  It  is  not  an 
advantage  of  honour.  Yet 
moat  often  it  is  the  only 
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advantage  that  he  possesses, 
and  he  explains  Flaubert's  ques- 
tioning wonder  why  popular 
dramatists  should  always  boast 
a  heaven-sent  genius,  and  then 
write  like  oabmen. 

There  is  one  modern  drama- 
tist at  least,  Henrik  Ibsen,  who 
believed  devoutly  in  the  para- 
mount importanoe  of  appro- 
priate speech.  He  did  not  brag 
of  the  possession  of  a  cabman's 
style.  He  did  not  prove  his 
contempt  for  fine  language  by 
aping  the  manner  of  a  popular 
journal.  He  was  quite  incap- 
able of  writing  such  a  sentence 
as  the  following,  which  flashes 
in  a  popular  play  of  a  popular 
British  dramatist :  "  I  am  in  no 
hurry,  I  assure  you — in  view 
of  dear  Nina's  present  amiable 
mood  —  to  recapitulate  her 
many  regrettable  deficiencies." 
Don't  the  big,  meaningless 
words  back  one  another  up 
in  that  sentence?  Isn't  there 
a  fine  literary  sense  in  packing 
together  the  flat  Latinisms, 
which  are  never  used  in  familiar 
talk  ?  Ibsen  could  never  have 
been  guilty  of  so  gross  a  fault  of 
taste  as  this.  He  may  not  have 
been  the  heaven-born  teacher 
of  mankind  that  his  foolish 
champions  of  the  eighties  pre- 
tended he  was.  The  lesson  of 
the  vestryman,  foisted  upon 
him  by  indiscreet  admirers, 
was  none  of  his  teaching. 
Rather,  he  was  a  finished 
craftsman,  a  man  of  letters, 
who  knew  well  the  value  of 
speech,  and  who  wrote  for  the 
stage  with  a  full  sense  of  the 
weight  and  value  of  words. 
There  are  few  wiser  lessons  in 
dramatic  art — not  as  it  is  con- 
ceived by  our  dramatists,  but 
as  it  exists  and  has  existed 


among  the  masters — than  those 
contained  in  a  volume  just 
published,  *  From  Ibsen's 
Workshop'  (London:  Heine- 
mann).  Nothing  strikes  us 
more  clearly  in  reading  these 
hints,  jottings,  and  early  drafts, 
than  the  immense  pains  which 
Ibsen  bestowed  upon  his  style. 
"  I  have  just  completed  a  play 
in  five  acts,"  he  wrote  to  a 
friend  in  1884,  "  that  is  to  say, 
the  rough  draft  of  it ;  now 
comes  the  elaboration,  the  more 
energetic  individualisation  of 
the  persons  and  their  modes  of 
expression."  There,  in  a  few 
words,  is  the  secret  of  Ibsen's 
craft  It  was  "the  modes  of 
expression "  of  his  personages 
which  engrossed  him.  He  did 
not  permit  them  to  speak  all 
with  the  same  accent  of  com- 
monness. He  was  not  content 
to  echo  the  flat  vulgarity  of 
the  newspaper.  He  showed 
the  individuality  of  bis  men 
and  women  in  their  "  modes  of 
expression, "and  thus  if  he  added 
little  (as  why  should  he?)  to 
our  moral  sustenance,  he  set 
upon  the  stage  real  men 
and  women.  In  most  of 
the  plays  produced  in  modern 
••gland,  the  speeches  might 
be  redistributed  among  the 
characters,  and  none  would 
be  wiser  or  sadder  for  the 
change.  There  is  no  speech  in 
the  plays  of  Ibsen  which  does 
not  belong  authentically  to 
the  man  or  woman  to  whom 
he  assigned  it.  But  then  he 
was  a  man  of  letters,  in  whom 
so  absurd  a  phrase  as  "the 
literary  drama"  would  have 
aroused  the  laughter  of  con- 
tempt, and  who  did  not  claim 
for  himself  a  secret  and  esoteric 
gift 
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884. 

FROM    THE    OUTPOSTS:     AKSO    WAD 
DOK,  162— EAGLES,  352— THE  DUR- 
BAR AT  ZARIA,  353. 
Galleon,  the  Tobermory,  history  of,  423 

et  seq. 

GANGABAL,  TO  AMARNATH  AND.— AMAR- 
NATH  :  I.  THE  QUEST,  215—11.  THE 
PILGRIMS,  216— III.  THE  CAMP,  219 
—IV.  THE  ROAD,  222  — V.  THE 
CAVK,  224.— GANGABAL,  371. 
'  George  the  Third  and  Charles  Fox  '  by 
the  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Otto 
Trevelyan,  Bart.,  O.M.,  notice  of, 
409  et  seq. 

GEORGE  WENDERN  GAVE  A  PARTY, 
Chaps,  i.-v.,  1— vi. -ix.,  173— x.-xiv., 
377— xv. -xvii.,  514— xviii.,  xix.  (The 
End),  666. 

Germany,  friendship  between  England 
and,  Sir  Robert  Morier's  "fixed  idea  " 
of,  113  et  seq. — feeling  of  hatred 
against  England  by,  116  >'  seq. 

"Ghosta,"  production  of  Ibsen's  play 
of,  257,  259,  261. 

GLEN,  THE  GREEN,  39. 

Gold  Cup,  the  famous,  in  the  British 
Museum,  story  of,  212. 

Gourds,  the  Feast  of,  at  Cimiez,  716. 

"GREAT  ADVENTURE,"  NAPOLEON'S, 
495. 

Greatest  living  men,  lists  of  the  ten, 
121. 

Greek  army,  incidents  regarding  the, 
in  the  war  with  Turkey,  90  et  seq. 

GREEN  GLEN,  THE,  39. 

Hamilton,  Lord  Claud,  Bill  of,  to  limit 
the  right  of  picketing,  459. 

Hardwick  Hall,  description  of,  33. 

Harte,  Bret :  see  Bret  Harte. 

Hartington,  Lord,  the  famous  "yawn" 
of,  30. 

Hdger,  Constantin,  the  original  of  Paul 
Emmanuel  in  'Villette,'  description 
of,  461  ft  seg.  —the  wife  of,  463— the 
family  of,  466  et  seq.— staff  of  the 
school  of,  467 — the  boarders  of,  ib. 
— life  at  the  school  of,  468  et  seq. 

HEGEB  FAMILY,  CHARLOTTE  BRONTE'S, 

AND  THEIR  SCHOOL,  461. 

Henri  IV.,  story  of  inscription  by,  on 
a  window-pane,  208. 


-.-,    1600-1700,'  by 
Butler  and  C.  R.  L.  Fletcher, 
notice  of,  574  et  seq. 
« History  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  A  :  Re- 

xri£kt»T^.^      «»,J    Til          j  .        i     ».  •"-» 
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HOCKEN    AND    HUNKEN,   Chaps.   I.  -IV., 

597-V.-VH.,  826. 

HSo«  AGAIN!  CoLIN  CLOUT,  COME, 
299« 

Home  Rule  Bill,  the,  examination  of, 
737  et  ae?.  —  asserted  safeguards  of, 
738— composition  of  the  Senate  under, 
739  —  financial  enactments  of,  ib. — 
doubtful  finality  of,  740  — Mr  Bal- 
four's  speech  on,  742— Mr  Bonar  Law 
on,  743  et  seq. 

HOME  RULE  FOR  IRELAND,  736. 
Home,  Rev.   Silvester,  M.P.,  opinions 

of,  on  Disestablishment,  120. 
Horses  for  army  purposes,  the  problem 
of,  719  et  seq.— the  cavalry  class  of, 
721 — the  mounted  infantry  class  of, 
ib.—  the  draught  class  of,  722  et  seq. 
— possible  reduction  of  the  number  of, 
on  mobilisation,  726— supply  of,  in 
civilian  hands,  ib.  et  seq. — new  regis- 
tration and  classification  scheme  for 
securing,  728  et  seq. — keeping  up  war 
establishment  of,  in  the  field,  731  et 
seq.—  requisite  numbers  of,  to  mobilise 
the  Territorial  Army,  733— points  to 
be  emphasised  regarding  the  problem 
of,  734  et  seq. 

Horton,  Dr,  feigned  sympathy  of,  for  his 
Ulster  brethren,  441 — determination 
of,  to  support  Home  Rule,  442. 
HOUSE  OF  AUSTIN  FRIARS,  A,  241. 
House    of    Lords,     the,     Government 
pledge  to  instant  reform  of,  437  et 
seq.—  reasons  for  shelving  the  ques- 
tion of,  438  et  seq. 
HUNKEN,  HOCKEN  AND,  Chaps,  i.  -  iv., 

597_v.-vii.,  826. 
IBSEN  IN  1876-81,  252. 
Ibsen,  visits  of  John  Paulsen  to,  252 
et  8eqt — characteristics  of  the  dramas 
of,  884. 

Indian  Mutiny,  the,  territorial  extent 
of,  618— many  natives  not  partici- 
pants in,  619  et  seq.—  effects  of  sun- 
heat  on  the  British  troops  while 
quelling,  625  et  seq.—  final  events  of, 
632  et  seq. 
INDIAN  MUTINY,  THE  :  THE  LAST 

PHASE,  617. 

IN  QUEST  OF  A  CURE  :  I.,  341— II.,  We 
go  to  Devonshire,  814— A  Vegetarian 
Sanatorium,  820. 
INSURANCE  BILL  AND  AFTER,  THE,  147. 
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Insurance  Bill,  the,  passing  of,  147— 
reception  of,  by  the  country,  148— 
progress  of,  through  Parliament,  149 
,t  seq.  —  conduct  of  the  House  of 
Lords  towards,  151  et  aeq. 

Ireland,  claims  of,  as  a  distinct  na- 
tionality, 157  et  seq. 

IRELAND,  HOME  RULE  FOR,  736. 

Italian  army  manoeuvres,  reminiscences 
of  the,  87  et  seq. 

JAMES  DOUGLAS,  M.D.,  94. 

Jhausi,  the  rising  in  the  native  State  of, 
621 — the  siege  of,  623  et  seq. 

'  Journals  and  Reminiscences  of  Jamee 
Douglas,  M.D.,'  notice  of,  94  et  seq. 

JOURNEY  IN  SIKHIM,  A,  470. 

Kangchenjunga,  the  surrounding  scen- 
ery of,  482  et  seq. 

King's  speech,  the,  at  the  opening  of 
Parliament,  omission  in,  437  ft 

Knelier,  Sir  Godfrey,  characteristics  of 

portraits  by,  677. 
Ladakh,  description  of  a  journey  in, 

371  ft  seq. 
'  Lady    of    Beauty,    The,'    by    Frank 

Hamel,  notice  of,  702  et  seq. 
Language,  a  separate,  as  a  claim  for 
nationality,   158  —  Irish    claim   of    a 
distinct,  H>. 

Law,  Sir  Edward  FitzGerald,  parentage 
and  early  career  of,  284 — life  of,  in 
Russia,  16.  —  official  residence  of,  at 
St  Petersburg,  285— life  of,  at  Athens, 
286  —  appointment  of,  as  Financial 
Member  of  Council  for  India,  287 — 
retirement  and  later  years  of,  ib. 
et  seq. 

"Legion   Britanica,"    the,   misfortunes 
of,  in  the  South  American  Revolu- 
tion, 859— presence  of,  at  the  battle 
of  Carabobo,  864. 
Lely,  Sir  Peter,  portraits  of  the  courtiers 

of  Charles  II.  by,  576. 
1  Life  of  Bret  Harte '  by  H.  C.  Merwin, 

notice  of,  581  ct  seq. 
'Life  of  George  Borrow'  by  Herbert 

Jenkins,  notice  of,  417  ft  seq. 
'  Life  of  Paracelsus,  Theophrastus  von 
Hohenheim,  1493-1541,'  by  Anna  M. 
Stoddart,  notice  of,  122  et  seq. 
'Life  of  Sir  Edward  FitzGerald  Law, 
K.C.S.I.,  K.C.M.G.,'  by  Sir  Theodore 
Morison,   K.C.I.E.,  and    George  T. 
Hutchinson,  review  of,  283  et  seq. 
Lloyd  George,  inflammatory  speech  of, 

at  Limehouse,  449  et  seq. 
Lords  of  Clare,  descent  of  the  ancient, 

242. 
LOST  LETTER  OF  ANCIENT  ROME,  A, 

270 — AN  APOLOGY,  596. 
Louvre,  antique  collection  of  Boscoreale 

in  the,  205. 

MAGNA  CARTA,  OUR  LOST,  445. 
MATARIA,  A  STUDIO  IN,  262. 


Meaning  or  "Signifies,"  the  science  of, 
707  et  seq. 

Mediterranean  fleet,  sham  attack  by  the, 
on  Gibraltar,  86. 

MEETING  OF  PARLIAMENT,  THE,  437. 

'Memoirs  and  Letters  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  Robert  Morier,  G.C.B., 
from  1826  to  1876,'  by  his  Daughter, 
Mrs  Rosslyn  Wemyss,  notice  of,  111 
et  seq. 

MEMORIES,  A  REPLY  AND  SOME,  30. 

Mendez,  Don  Luis  Lopez,  raisins  of 
troops  in  England  by,  for  the  Vene- 
zuelan army,  850  et  seq. 

M'Gregor,  Gregor,  filibustering  expedi- 
tion of,  against  Florida,  99— Porto 
Bello  taken  by,  •&.,  852— story  of  the 
colony  of  Poyais  founded  by,  100  et 
*^.— services  of,  in  Venezuela,  849. 

Military  inspections,  anecdotes  regard- 
ing, 79  et  seq. 

Miniature-painting,  the  English  school 
of,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  578. 

Modern  pictures,  forgeries  of,  213. 

Monoplane,  advantages  of  the,  for  mili- 
tary purposes,  140  et  seq. 

Morier,  Sir  Robert  Burnett,  parentage 
and  early  life  of,  111 — career  of,  at 
Oxford,  ib.  ft  seq. — becomes  attache* 
at  Vienna,  113 — goes  to  Berlin  as 
Foreign  Minister,  ib.  et  seq. 

MR  WERRISS  IN  LOVE,  229. 

MUSINGS  WITHOUT  METHOD  :  January t 
III— February,  Til— March,  409— 
April,  574-Afay,  699— JUJK,  875. 

MUTINY,  THE  1  M.I  AN  :  THE  LAST 
PHASE,  617. 

MYSTERY  OF  THE  To  BEAM  OR  Y  GALLEON 
REVEALED,  THE,  422. 

Nanking,  mutinous  conduct  of  Revolu- 
tionary troops  in,  870  et  seq. 

Napoleon,  statues  of  generals  of,  trans- 
formed, 207— relics  of,  210. 

NAPOLEON'S  "  GREAT  ADVENTURE," 
495. 

Nationality,  distinct  race  as  a  claim  for, 
157  — separate  language  as  a  claim 
for,  158 — a  common  creed  as  a  claim 
for,  i&— confinement  to  a  particular 
area  does  not  constitute,  159 — a  bond 
of  union  supplied  by,  160 — good  or 
harm  done  by  the  sentiment  of,  ib. 
NATIONALITY,  WHAT  is?  155. 
Nice,  inauguration  of  statue  to  Queen 

Victoria  at,  711. 
NICHOLAS  DOWNTON,  359. 
NIGHT  IN  SHERWOOD,  A,  536. 

NlNEMILEBURN,  THE  RlDING   OF,  486. 

Nonconformists,  support  of  Home  Rule 
by,  442 — the  endowments  of,  753- 
obj  actions  of,  to  a  State  religion,  754 
etseq. 

NORSE  QUEEN'S  PLEASURE  YACHT,  A, 
776. 

NORWEGIAN  "VABDOGR,"  THE,  304. 
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CEdipus  the  King,"  Sophocles'  tragedy 
of,  the  story  of,  277  et  seq.—  produc- 
tion of,  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
280  et  seq.—rt  the  Theatre  Francais 
in  Paris,  282. 

Oseberg  ship,  the,  purpose  of,  776,  778 
et  9eq.—  finding  of,  776— contents  of, 
777— conveyance  of,  to  Christiania, 
778  —  collection  of  relics  from,  781 
et  seq. 

OUR  LOST  MAGNA  CARTA,  445. 

OUTPOSTS,  FROM  THE  :  AKSO  WAD  DOK, 
162— EAGLES,  352— THE  DURBAR  AT 
ZARIA,  353— A  PLAN  THAT  FAILED, 
655. 

Paracelsus,  conflicting  ideas  as  to  char- 
acter of,  122,  125  — parentage  and 
education  of,  123 -travels  of,  ib.— 
settlement  of,  at  Basle,  as  a  physician, 
124 — renewed  travels  and  last  years 
of,  125. 

Paris,  destruction  of  ancient  landmarks 
in,  879  et  seq. 

PARLIAMENT,  THE  MEETING  OF,  437. 

PARTY,  GEORGE  WENDERN  GAVE  A, 
Chaps,  i.-v.,  1—  vi. -ix.,  173— x. -xiv., 
377  — xv. -xvii.,  514  — xviii.,  xix. 
(The  End),  666. 

PASHA  ARABI,  AHMED,  57. 

PATRICK  BRADE,  MURDERER,  330. 

Paulsen,  John,  visits  of,  to  Ibsen,  252 
et  seq. 

Peking,  looting  of,  by  Revolutionary 
troops,  868  et  seq. 

Photography,  widespread  present-day 
practice  of,  580. 

Picketing,  gross  abuses  of,  458— Lord 
Claud  Hamilton's  Bill  to  limit  the 
right  of,  459. 

Pinero,  Sir  Arthur,  dispraise  of  Brown- 
ing's dramas  by,  883  ft  seq. 

PITFALLS  FOR  COLLECTORS,  201. 

PLEASURE  YACHT.  A  NORSE  QUEEN'S, 
770. 

POLISH  CONFUSION,  A,  635. 

POLITICS,  THE  EXCELLENT  PROFESSION 
OF,  585. 

Porto  Bello,  capture  of,  by  Gregor 
M'Gregor,  99,  852. 

Portrait -painters,  the  Dutch,  in  Eng- 
land during  the  seventeenth  century, 
674  et  scq. — the  English  "wandering," 
578 — numerous  extant  examples  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  ib.  et  seq. — 
the  modern,  579. 

Portraits  of  Charles  I.,  comparison  of 
the,  675. 

Poyais,  story  of  the  colony  of,  100  et 
m  v. 

PRISONER,  THE  YAMEN,  551. 

PRIVATE  RILEY,  SOME  ROCKETS, 
"MOTHER,"  AND,  784. 

Professional  politician,  the,  advantages 
of  the  career  of,  585  et  seq.— qualifi- 
cations of,  688 — chances  of,  ib.  et  seq. 
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UEEN     ICTORIA,  CIMIEZ  AND,  711. 
§™STI°*  °*  A™Y  HORSES,  THE,  719. 
^v*  i^u'  f  .a,claim  for  n 

ate *  ib  Claim  of  a 

Reinhardt,  Herr,  production  of  Soph- 

odes'   "(Edipus   the   King"  by,   at 

Covent  Garden  Theatre,  280  et  seq 
REMINISCENCES,  SOME  SERVICE,  79. 
REPLY,  A,  AND  SOME  MEMORIES,  30. 
RESCUE  OF  WILL  SCARLETT,  THE,  686. 
REVOLUTIONARY  AFTERMATH,  A,  868. 
Revolutionary    movements,    the    slow 

growth  of,  447  et  seq. 
RIDING  OF  NINEMILEBURN,  THE,  486. 
Rohilcund,  the  mutiny  in  the  province 

of,  627  et  seq. 
Rubens,  difference  between  Van  Dyck 

and,  as  artists,  576. 
SANDERSON'S  VENUS,  758. 
San  Juan  Bauiista,  identification  of  the, 

as  the  Spanish  galleon  burnt  in  Tober- 

mory  Bay,  425  et  seq. 
Sauvagept,    Charles,    collection   of   an- 
tiquities made  by,  202. 
Sea -power    of    Italy,    effects    of    the, 

against  Turkey,  126  et  seq. 
Sccunder   Begum,    Regent   of  Bhopal, 

loyal  conduct  of,  during  the  Mutiny, 

SHERWOOD,  A  NIGHT  IN,  536. 
"Signifies"  or  Meaning,  Victoria  Lady 

Welby's  study  of  the  science  of,  707 

et  seq. 

SIKHIM,  A  JOURNEY  IN,  470. 
Sikhim,  the  scenery  of,  470— the  bazars 

of,  471— a  journey  from  Darjeeling 

to,  472  et  seq.—  the  shepherds  of,  474 

— mistaking  the  mountain  -  paths  in, 

477  et  seq. — amongst  the  snows  of, 

479  et  seq.— return  to  Darjeeling  from, 

484  et  seq. 
Smith,  F.  E.,  speech  of,  at  opening  of 

Parliament,  437. 
SOME     ROCKETS,      "MOTHER,"     AND 

PRIVATE  RILEY,  784. 
SOME  SERVICE  REMINISCENCES,  79. 
Sophocles'    tragedy  of    "(Edipus    the 

King,"    production    of,    at    Covent 

Garden  Theatre,  280  et  seq.—&t  the 

Theatre  Francais,  282. 
Sorel,  Agnes,  love-story  of  Charles  VII. 

of  France  and,  702  et  seq. 
South  America,  Bourbon  rule  in,  848— 

revolt  against  the  Spanish  yoke  in, 

ib.  et  seq. 
Sport,    modern    adoption    of,    by    the 

French,  875  et  seq. 
Spurious  collection  of  antiquities,  the 

Biardot,  204. 
Stuart- Wortley,    Lady   Emmeline,    the 

travels  of,  707. 
STUDIO  IN  MATARIA,  A,  262. 
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Syndicalism,  the  peril*  of,  445-the 
objective  of,  446  et  »tq.  paMim. 

Syria,  Napoleon's  expedition  to,  510  et 
seq. 

TAKING  OF  A  CENSUS,  THE,  315. 

Tiara,  the  Scythian  king's,  story  of,  213 
et  seq. 

'Tobermorv  Galleon  Salvage,'  the,  by 
Colonel  Foes,  notice  of,  422  et  seq. 

TOBKKMOKY  GALLEON,  THE  MYSTERY 
OF  THE,  REVEALED,  422. 

Trade  Disputes  Act,  the,  material  sec- 
tions of,  461— call  for  repeal  of  unjust 
provisions  of,  452  et  seq. — Mr  Hal- 
(lane's  observations  on,  456— protest 
by  Lord  Halsbury  as  to  passing  of, 
457 — spirit  of  revolt  developed  by, 
460. 

Trade  Unions,  change  in  policy  of,  457 
— numbers  of  officials  of,  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  593. 

Trevelyan,  Sir  George,  account  of  the 
American  Rebellion  by,  409  et  seq. 

Tripoli,  the  Italian  army  in,  127  et  seq. 

'  Trues  et  Truqueurs '  by  M.  Paul 
Eudel,  notice  of,  201. 

TURCO-lTALIAN   WAR,  THE,  126. 

Turkish  army,  the,  alleged  atrocities 
committed  by,  130 — successes  of,  in 
war  against  Italy,  131. 

Ulster,  Mr  Churchill's  speech  at,  440 
et  seq.  —  Dr  Norton's  feigned  sym- 
pathy for  his  brethren  in,  441  — Mr 
Boiiar  Law's  speech  at,  744. 


Upper  Burma,   taking   a 
town  of,  315  et  seq. 

Van  Dyck,  genius  of,  as  a  portrait- 
painter,  575 — difference  between,  and 
Rubens,  as  artists,  576. 

"  VARDOOR,"  THE  NORWEGIAN,  304. 

Vardogr,  the   phenomenon  of  the,   in 
.     Norway,  examples  of,  304  et  seq. — 
occurrence  of,  in  the  North  of  Scot- 
land, 313  el  seq. 

VENEZUELA,  BRITISH  MERCENARIES  IN, 
848. 

VENUS,  SANDERSON'S,  758. 

Viking  queen's  sarcophagus,  a:  see 
Oseberg  ship. 

Viking  warships,  construction  of,  778. 

4  Villette,'  Charlotte  Bronte's,  the  orig- 
inal characters  in,  461  et  seq. 

Wales,  the  Established  Church  in, 
threatened  destruction  of,  745— the 
disestablishment  of,  747— the  diisa 
dowment  of,  ib.  et  sea. — real  designs 
of  Government  regarding,  756. 

WAR,  THE  TuRco-lTALiAN,  126. 

Welby,  Victoria  Lady,  the  science 
of  "Signifies"  taken  up  by,  707  et 
seq. 

WEHRISS,  MR,  IN  LOVE,  229. 

WHAT  is  NATIONALITY?  155. 

WILL  SCARLETT,  THE  RESCUE  OF,  686. 

Wolseley,  Sir  Garnet,  defeat  of  the 
army  of  Ahmed  Arabi  by,  75— cap- 
ture of  Cairo  by,  76. 

YAM  EN  PRISONER,  THE,  551. 
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